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BT  THOMAS  HABDT. 

Book  I. — Chapter  VIII. 

THOSE  WHO  ABB  IfOVTSTD  WHEBB  THEBB  IB  SAID  TO  BE  ITOBODT. 

AS  soon  as  the  sad  little  boy  had  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  he 
clasped  the  money  tight  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  if 
thereby  to  fortify  his  courage,  and  began  to  run.  There  was  really 
little  danger  in  allowing  a  child  to  go  home  alone  on  this  part  of 
Egdon  Heath.  The  distance  to  the  boy's  house  was  not  more  than 
three-eighths  of  a  mile,  his  father's  cottage,  and  one  other  a  few 
yards  further  on,  forming  part  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Mistover 
Knap :  the  third  and  only  remaining  house  was  that  of  Captain 
Drew  and  Eustacia,  which  stood  quite  away  from  the  small 
cottages,  and  was  the  loneliest  of  lonely  houses  on  these  sparsely 
populated  slopes. 

He  ran  until  he  was  out  of  breath,  and  then,  appearing  to 
become  more  courageous,  walked  leisurely  along,  singing  in  an 
old  voice  a  little  song  about  a  sailor-boy  and  a  fair  one,  and 
bright  gold  in  store.  In  the  middle  of  this  the  child  stopped : 
from  a  pit  under  the  hill  ahead  of  him  shone  a  light,  whence 
proceeded  a  cloud  of  floating  dust  and  a  smacking  noise. 

Only  unusual  sights  and  sounds  frightened  the  boy.  The 
shrivelled  voice  of  the  heath  did  not  alarm  him,  for  that  was 
familiar.  The  thorn-bushes  which  arose  in  his  path  from  time  to 
time  were  less  satisfactory,  for  they  whistled  gloomily,  and  had  a 
ghastly  habit  after  dark  of  putting  on  the  shapes  of  jumping 
madmen,  sprawling  giants,  and  hideous  cripples.  Lights  were 
not  uncommon  this  evening,  but  the  nature  of  all  of  them  was 
different  from  this.  Discretion  rather  than  terror  prompted  the 
boy  to  turn  back  instead  of  passing  the  light,  with  a  view  of 
asking  Miss  Eustacia  Vye  to  accompany  him  home^ 
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When  the  boy  had  reascended  to  the  top  of  the  valley  he  found 
the  fire  to  be  still  burning  on  the  bank,  though  lower  than  before. 
Beside  it,  instead  of  Eustacia's  solitary  form,  he  saw  two  persons,  the 
second  being  a  man.  The  boy  crept  along  under  the  bank  to  ascertain 
from  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  if  it  would  be  prudent  to  interrupt 
so  splendid  a  creature  as  Miss  Eustacia  on  his  poor  trivial  account. 

After  listening  under  the  bank  for  some  minutes,  he  turned  in 
a  perplexed  and  doubting  manner  and  began  to  withdraw  as 
silently  as  he  had  come.  That  he  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  think  it 
advisable  to  interrupt  her  conversation  with  Wilde ve,  without  being 
prepared  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  her  displeasure,  was  obvious. 

Here  was  a  Scyllo-Charybdean  position  for  a  poor  boy.  Pausing 
awhile  when  again  safe  from  discovery,  he  finally  decided  to  face 
the  pit  phenomenon  as  the  lesser  evil.  With  a  heavy  sigh,  he 
retraced  the  slope,  and  followed  the  path  he  had  followed  before. 

The  light  had  gone,  the  rising  dust  had  disappeared — he  hoped 
for  ever.  He  marched  resolutely  along,  and  found  nothing  to 
alarm  him  till,  coming  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sand-pit,  he 
heard  a  slight  noise  in  front,  which  led  him  to  pause.  The  pause 
was  but  momentary,  for  the  noise  resolved  itself  into  the  steady 
bites  of  two  animals  grazing. 

'  Two  he'th-croppers  down  here,'  he  said  aloud.  *  I  have  never 
known  'em  come  down  so  far  afore.' 

The  animals  were  in  the  direct  line  of  his  path,  but  that 
the  child  thought  little  of;  he  had  played  round  the  fetlocks  of 
horses  from  his  in&ncy.  On  coming  nearer,  however,  the  boy  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the  little  creatures  did  not  run 
off,  and  that  each  wore  a  clog  to  prevent  his  going  astray ;  this 
signified  that  they  had  been  broken  in.  He  could  now  see  the 
interior  of  the  pit,  which,  being  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  had  a  level 
entrance.  In  the  innermost  coipier  the  square  outline  of  a  van 
appeared,  with  its  back  towards  him.  A  light  came  from  the 
interior,  and  threw  a  moving  shadow  upon  the  vertical  face  of 
gravel  at  the  further  side  of  the  pit  into  which  the  vehicle  fiused. 

The  child  assumed  that  this  was  the  cart  of  a  gipsy,  and  his 
dread  of  those  wanderers  reached  but  to  that  mild  pitch  which 
titillates  rather  than  pains.  Only  a  few  inches  of  mud  wall  kept 
him  and  his  family  from  being  gipsies  themselves.  He  skirted 
the  gravel-pit  at  a  respectfril  distance,  ascended  the  slope,  and 
came  forward  upon  the  brow,  in  order  to  look  into  the  open  door 
of  the  van  and  see  the  original  of  the  shadow. 

The  picture  terribly  alarmed  the  boy.  By  a  little  stove  inside 
the  van  sat  a  figure  red  from  head  to  heels — the  reddleman  who 
bad  beeu  Thomasin's  frieqd.     He  was  darning  a  stocking,  wbicl^ 
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was  red  like  the  rest  of  him.  Moreover,  as  he  clamed  he  smoked  a 
pipe,  the  stem  and  bowl  of  which  were  red  also. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  heath-croppers  feeding  in  the 
outer  shadows  was  audibly  shaking  ofif  the  clog  attached  to  its 
foot.  Aroused  by  the  sound,  the  reddleman  laid  down  his  stocking, 
lit  a  lantern  which  hung  beside  him,  and  came  oat  from  the  van.  In 
sticking  up  the  candle,  he  lifted  the  lantern  to  his  face,  and  the  light 
shone  into  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  upon  his  ivory  teeth,  which, 
in  contrast  with  the  red  surrounding,  lent  him  a  startling  aspect. 

This  was  enough  to  make  the  boy  shudder.  He  knew  too  well 
for  his  peace  of  mind  upon  whose  lair  he  had  lighted.  Uglier 
persons  than  gipsies  were  known  to  cross  Egdon  at  times,  and  a 
reddleman  was  one  of  them. 

'  How  I  wish  'twas  only  a  gipsy  I '  he  murmured. 

The  man  was  by  this  time  coming  back  from  the  horses.  In 
his  fear  of  being  seen,  the  boy  rendered  detection  certain  by  nervous 
inotion.  The  heather  and  peat  stratiun  overhung  the  brow  of 
the  pit  in  mats,  hiding  the  actual  verge.  The  boy  had  stepped 
beyond  the  solid  ground ;  the  heather  now  gave  way,  and  down  he 
rolled  over  the  scarp  of  grey  sand  to  the  very  foot  of  the  man. 

The  red  man  opened  the  lantern,  and  turned  it  upon  the 
figure  of  the  prostrate  boy. 

'  Who  be  ye  ? '  he  said. 

*  JohDny  Nunsuch,  master.' 

'  What  were  you  doing  up  there  ? ' 
'  I  don't  know.' 

*  Watching  me,  I  suppose.' 

*  Yes,  master.' 

*  What  did  you  watch  me  for  ? ' 

*  Because  I  was  coming  home  from  Miss  Vye's  bonfire.' 
*Beesthurt?' 

'No.' 

'  Why,  yes,  you  be :  your  hand  is  bleeding.  Come  under  my 
tilt  and  let  me  tie  it  up.' 

*  Please  let  me  look  for  my  sixpence.' 

*  How  did  you  come  by  that  ? ' 

*  Miss  Vye  gied  it  to  me  for  keeping  up  her  bonfire.' 

The  sixpence  was  found,  and  the  man  went  to  the  van,  the  boy 
behind,  almost  holding  his  breath. 

The  man  took  a  piece  of  rag  from  a  satchel  containing  sewing 
materials,  tore  off  a  strip,  which  like  everything  else  was  tinged 
red,  and  proceeded  to  bind  up  the  wound. 

*  My  eyes  have  go^;  foggy-like— please  may  I  sit  down,  master  ? ' 
^dtheboy. 
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'  To  be  sure,  poor  chap !  'Tis  enough  to  make  you  feel  fainty. 
Sit  on  that  bundle.' 

The  man  finished  tying  up  the  gash,  and  the  boy  said,  '  I 
think  I'll  go  home  now,  master.' 

'  You  are  rather  afraid  of  me.    Do  you  know  what  I  be  ? ' 

The  child  surveyed  his  vermilion  figure  up  and  down  with 
much  misgiving,  and  finally  said, '  Yes.' 

'Well,  what?' 

'  The  reddleman ! '  he  faltered. 

'  Yes,  that's  what  I  be.  Though  there's  more  than  one.  You 
little  children  think  there's  only  one  cuckoo,  one  fox,  one  giant,  one 
deviK  and  one  reddleman,  when  there's  lots  of  us  all.' 

'Is  there?  You  won't  carry  me  oflF  in  your  bags,  will  ye, 
master  ?     'Tis  said  that  the  reddleman  will  sometimes.' 

'  Nonsense  I  All  that  reddlemen  do  is  sell  reddle.  You  see  all 
these  bags  at  the  back  of  my  cart  ?  They  are  not  full  of  little 
boys— only  full  of  red  stuff.' 

'  Was  you  bom  a  reddleman  ? ' 

'  No,  I  took  to  it.  I  should  be  as  white  as  you  if  I  was  to 
give  up  the  trade — that  is,  I  should  be  white  in  time,  perhaps  six 
months  :  not  at  first,  because  'tis  growed  into  my  skin  and  won't 
wash  out.  Now  you'll  never  be  afraid  of  a  reddleman  again,  will  ye  ?  ' 

'  No,  never.  Willy  Orchard  said  he  seed  a  red  ghost  here 
t'other  day — perhaps  that  was  you  ? ' 

'I  was  here  t'other  day.' 

'  Were  you  making  that  dusty  light  I  saw  by  now  ? ' 

*  0  yes :  I  was  beating  out  some  bags.  And  have  you  had  a 
good  bonfire  up  Uiere  ?  I  saw  the  light.  Why  did  Miss  Vye  want 
a  bonfire  so  bad  that  she  should  give  you  sixpence  to  keep  it  up  V 

'  I  don't  know.  I  was  tired,  but  she  made  me  bide  and  keep 
up  the  fire  just  the  same,  while  she  kept  going  up  across  Black- 
barrow  way.' 

'  And  how  long  did  that  last  ? ' 

*  Until  a  hopfrog  jumped  into  the  pond.' 

The  reddleman  suddenly  ceased  to  talk  idly.     '  A  hopfrog  ?  ' 
he  inquired.     '  Hopfrogs  don't  jump  into  ponds  this  time  of  year,' 
'  They  do,  for  I  heard  one.' 
'  Certain-sure  ? ' 

*  Yes.  She  told  me  afore  that  I  should  hear'n  ;  and  so  I  did. 
They  say  she's  clever  and  deep,  and  perhaps  she  charmed  'en  to  come.' 

*  And  what  then?' 

'  Then  I  came  down  here,  and  I  was  afraid,  and  I  went  back, 
but  I  didn't  like  to  speak  to  her  because  of  the  gentleman,  and  I 
came  on  here  again,' 
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*  A  gentleman — ah  I    What  did  she  say  to  him,  my  man  ? ' 

^  Told  him  she  supposed  he  had  not  married  the  other  woman 
becaose  he  liked  his  old  sweetheart  best ;  and  things  like  that.' 

*  What  did  the  gentleman  say  to  her,  my  sonny? ' 

^  He  only  said  he  did  like  her  hest,  and  how  he  was  coming  to 
see  her  again  under  Blackbarrow  o'  nights.' 

'  Ha  I '  cried  the  reddleman,  slapping  his  hand  against  the  side 
of  his  van  so  that  the  whole  fabric  shook  under  the  blow.  ^  That's 
the  secret  o't ! ' 

The  little  boy  jumped  clean  from  the  stool. 

^  My  man,  don't  you  be  afraid,'  said  the  dealer  in  red,  suddenly 
becoming  gentle.  '  I  forgot  you  were  here.  That's  only  a  curious 
way  reddlemen  have  of  going  mad  for  a  moment ;  but  they  don't 
hurt  anybody.     And  what  did  the  lady  say  then  ? ' 

'  I  can't  mind.  Please,  Master  Eeddleman,  may  I  go  home- 
along  now  ? ' 

'  Ay,  to  be  sure  you  may.     I'll  go  a  bit  of  ways  with  you.' 

He  conducted  the  boy  out  of  the  gravel-pit  and  into  the  path 
leading  to  his  mother's  cottage.  When  the  little  figure  had 
vanished  in  the  darkness,  the  reddleman  returned,  resumed  his 
seat  by  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  dam  again. 

Chaptbk  IX. 

LOVE  LEADS  A  SHREWD  MAN  INTO  STRATEGY. 

fiBDDLEHSN  of  the  old  school  are  now  but  seldom  seen.  Since  the 
introduction  of  railways,  Wessex  figurmers  have  managed  to  do  with- 
out these  somewhat  spectral  visitants,  and  the  bright  pigment  so 
'^r&ely  used  by  shepherds  in  preparing  sheep  for  the  fair  is  obtained 
by  other  routes.  Even  those  who  yet  survive  have  lost  the  poetry 
of  existence  which  characterised  them  when  the  pursuit  of  the 
trade  meant  periodical  journeys  to  the  pit  whence  the  material  was 
dug,  a  regular  camping  out  from  month  to  month  except  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  a  peregrination  among  farms  which  could  be 
counted  by  the  hundred,  and,  in  spite  of  this  Arab  existence,  the 
preservation  of  that  respectability  which  is  ensured  by  the  never- 
&iling  production  of  a  well-lined  purse. 

Beddle  spreads  its  lively  hues  over  everything  it  lights  on,  and 
stamps  unmistakably,  as  with  the  mark  of  Cain,  any  person  who  has 
bandied  it  half-an-hour. 

A  child's  first  sight  of  a  reddleman  was  an  epoch  in  his  life. 
That  blood-coloured  figure  was  a  sublimation  of  all  the  horrid 
dreams  which  had  afi9icted  the  juvenile  spirit  since  imagination 
began.     '  The  reddleman  is  coming  for  you  1 '  had  been  the  formu- 
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lated  tlireat  of  Wessex  mothers  for  many  generations.  He  was 
successfully  supplanted  for  a  while,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  by  Bonaparte;  but  as  process  of  time  rendered  the 
latter  personage  stale  and  ineffective,  the  older  phrase  resumed,  its 
early  prominence.  And  now  the  reddleman  has  in  his  turn 
followed  Bonaparte  to  the  land  of  worn-out  bogeys,  and  his  phce 
is  filled  by  modem  inventions. 

The  reddleman  lived  like  a  gipsy;,  but  gipsies  he  scorned. 
He  was  about  as  thriving  as  travelling  basket-  and  mat-makers ; 
but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  was  as  decently  bom 
and  brought  up  as  the  cattle-drovers  who  passed  and  repassed  him 
in  his  wanderings ;  but  they  merely  nodded  to  l^im.  His  stock 
was  more  valuable  than  that  of  pedlars ;  but  they  did  not  think  sq, 
and  passed  his  cart  with  eyes  straight  ahead.  He  was  such  a 
fearfully  unnatural  colour  to  look  at,  that  the  men  of  round-abouts 
and  wax-work  shows  seemed  gentlemen  beside  him ;  but  he  con- 
sidered them  low  company,  and  remained  aloof.  Among  all  these 
squatters  and  folks  of  the  road  the  reddleman  continually  found 
himself;  yet  he  was  not  of  them.  His  occupation  tended  to  isolate 
him,  and  isolated  he  was  mostly  seen  to  be. 

It  was  sometimes  suggested  that  reddlemen  were  criminals  for 
whose  misdeeds  other  men  had  wrongfully  suffered  :  that  in  escap- 
ing the  law  they  had  not  escaped  their  own  consciences,  and  had 
taken  to  the  trade  as  a  life-long  penance.  Else  why  should  they 
have  chosen  it  ?  The  necessity  for  reddlemen  was  not  nearly  so 
obvious  as  the  necessity  for  sweeps ;  yet  the  red  business,  apart  from 
its  more  lively  hue  in  the  landscape,  was  scarcely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  black. 

In  the  present  case  such  a  question  would  have  been  particularly 
apposite.  The  reddleman  who  had  entered  Egdon  that  afternoon 
was  an  instance  of  the  pleasing  being  wasted  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  singular,  when  an  ugly  foundation  would  have  done 
just  as  well  for  that  purpose.  The  one  point  that  was  forbidding 
about  this  reddleman  was  his  colour.  Freed  fix>m  that,  he  would 
have  been  as  agreeable  a  specimen  of  rustic  manhood  as  one  should 
often  see.  After  looking  at  him,  one  would  have  hazarded  the 
guess  that  good-nature,  and  an  acuteness  as  extreme  as  it  could 
be  without  verging  on  craft,  formed  the  framework  of.  his  char* 
acter. 

While  he  darned  the  stocking,  his  face  became  rigid  with 
thought.  Softer- expressions  followed  this,  and  then  again  recurred 
the  tender  sadness  which  had  sat  upon  him  during  his  drive  along 
the  highway  that  afternoon.  Presently  his  needle  stopped.  He 
laid  down  the  stocking,  arose  from  his  seat,  and  took  a  leathern 
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pouch  from  a  hook  in  the  comer  of  the  van.  This  contained, 
among  other  articles,  a  brown-paper  packet  which,  to  judge  from 
the  hinge-like  character  of  its  worn  folds,  seemed  to  have  been 
carefully  opened  and  closed  a  good  many  times.  He  sat  down  on 
the  three-legged  milking-stool  that  formed  the  only  seat  in  the 
van,  and  examining  his  packet  by  the  light  of  a  candle  took  thence 
an  old  letter,  and  spread  it  open.  The  writing  had  originally  been 
traced  on  white  paper,  but  the  letter  had  now  assumed  a  pale  red 
tinge  firom  the  accident  of  its  situation :  and  the  black  strokes  of 
writing  thereon  looked  like  the  twigs  of  a  winter  hedge  against  a 
vermilion  sunset.  The  letter  bore  a  date  some  two  years  previous 
to  that  time,  and  was  signed  '  Thomasin  Yeobright.'  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

Deab  Diggort  Veot, — The  question  you  put  when  you  overtook  me  coming 
home  from  Pond-close  gave  me  such  a  surprise  that  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make 
Toa  exactly  understand  what  I  meant.  C^  oouise^  if  my  aunt  had  not  met  me, 
I  could  have  explained  all  then  at  once,  but  as  it  was  there  was  no  chance.  I 
have  been  quite  uneasy  since,  as  you  know  I  do  not  wish  to  pain  you,  yet  I  fear 
I  ahaU  be  doing  so  now  in  contradicting  what  I  seemed  to  say  then.  I  cannot, 
Diggoiy,  marry  you,  or  think  of  letting  you  call  me  your  sweetheart.  I  could 
not,  indeed,  Diggory.  I  hope  you  will  not  much  mind  my  saying  this,  and  feel 
it  as  great  pain.  It  makes  me  very  sad  when  I  think  it  may,  for  I  like  you  veiy 
much,  and  I  always  put  you  next  tu  my  cousin  Olym  in  my  mind.  There  are 
so  many  reasons  why  we  cannot  he  married,  that  I.  can  hardly  name  them  all  in 
a  letter.  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  that  you  were  going  to  speak  on  such  a 
thing  when  you  followed  me,  because  I  had  never  thought  of  you  in  the  sense  of 
a  lover  at  alL  You  must  not  hecaU  me  for  laughing  when  you  spoke ;  you  mis- 
took when  you  thought  I  laughed  at  you  as  a  foolish  man.  I  laughed  because 
the  idea  was  so  odd,  and  not  at  you  at  all.  The  great  reason  with  my  own  per- 
sonal self  for  not  letting  you  court  me  is,  that  I  do  not  feel  the  things  a  woman 
ought  to  feel  who  consents  to  walk  with  you  with  the  meaning  of  being  your 
wife.  It  is  not  as  you  think,  that  I  have  another  in  my  mind,  for  I  do  not 
encourage  anybody,  and  never  have  in  my  life.  Another  reason  is  my  aunt. 
She  would  not,  I  know,  agree  to  it,  even  if  I  wished  to  have  you.  She  likes  you 
Tery  well,  but  she  wiU  want  me  to  look  a  little  higher.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
haidier's  is  not  a  yery  good  calling,  but  aunt  would  be  at  me  about  it,  and  perhaps 
he  angry.  I  hope  you  wiU  not  set  your  heart  against  me  for  writing  plainly,  but  I 
felt  you  might  try  to  see  me  again,  and  it  is  better  that  we  should  not  meet.  I 
shall  always  think  of  you  as  a  good  man,  and  be  anxious  for  your  well-doing. 
I  s^d  this  by  Jane  Orchard's  little  maid. 

And  remain,  Diggory, 
Your  faithful  friend, 

Thomasin  Yeobright. 

Since  the  arrival  of  that  letter  on  a  certain  autumn  morning 
long  ago,  the  reddleman  and  Thomasin  had  not  met  till  to-day. 
During  the  interval  he  had  shifted  his  position  even  further  to  the 
worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  stationary  dwellers  upon  Egdon,  by  adopt- 
ing the  reddle  trade ;  though  he  was  really  better  in  circumstances. 
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Indeed,  seeing  that  his  expenditure  was  only  one-fourth  of  his 
income,  he  might  have  been  called  a  prosperous  man. 

Bejected  suitors  take  to  roaming  as  naturally  as  unhived  bees ; 
and  the  business  which  he  had  adopted  was  in  many  ways  congenial 
to  Venn.  But  his  wanderings,  by  mere  stress  of  old  emotion,  had 
frequently  taken  an  Egdon  direction,  though  he  never  intruded 
upon  her  who  attracted  him  thither.  To  be  in  Thomasin's  heath, 
and  near  her,  yet  unseen,  was  the  one  ewe-lamb  of  pleasure  left  to 
him. 

Then  came  the  incident  of  that  day ;  and  the  reddleman,  still 
loving  her  well,  was  excited  by  this  accidental  service  to  her  at  a 
critical  juncture  to  vow  an  active  devotion  to  her  cause,  instead  of, 
as  hitherto,  sighing  and  holding  aloof.  After  what  had  happened, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  Wildeve's 
intentions.  But  her  hope  was  apparently  centred  upon  him ;  and, 
dismiRRing  his  regrets,  Venn  determined  to  aid  her  to  be  happy  in 
her  own  chosen  way.  That  this  way  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
distressing  to  himself,  was  awkward  enough ;  but  the  reddleman's 
love  was  generous. 

His  first  active  step  in  watching  over  Thomasin's  interests  was 
taken  about  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening,  and  was  dictated  by 
the  news  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  sad  boy.  That  Eustacia 
was  somehow  the  cause  of  Wildeve's  carelessness  in  relation  to  the 
marriage  had  at  once  been  Venn's  conclusion  on  hearing  of  the 
secret  meeting  between  them.  It  did  not  occur  to  his  mind  that 
Eustacia's  love-signal  to  Wildeve  was  the  tender  eflFect  upon  the 
discarded  mistress  of  the  intelligence  which  her  grandfather  had 
brought  home.  His  instinct  was  to  regard  her  as  a  conspirator 
against  rather  than  as  an  antecedent  obstacle  to  Thomasin's  happi- 
ness. 

During  the  day  he  had  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn  the 
condition  of  Thomasin ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  intrude  upon  a 
household  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  particularly  at  such  an  un- 
pleasant moment  as  this.  He  had  occupied  his  time  in  moving 
with  his  ponies  and  load  to  a  new  point  in  the  heath,  eastward  of 
his  previous  station ;  and  here  he  selected  a  nook  with  a  careful 
eye  to  shelter  from  wind  and  rain,  which  seemed  to  mean  that  his 
stay  there  was  to  be  a  comparatively  extended  one.  After  this  he 
returned  on  foot  some  part  of  the  way  that  he  had  come ;  and,  it 
being  now  dark,  he  diverged  to  the  left  till  he  stood  behind  a 
holly-bush  on  the  edge  of  a  pit  not  twenty  yards  from  Blackbarrow. 

He  watched  for  a  meeting  there,  but  he  watched  in  vain. 
Nobody  except  himself  came  near  the  spot  that  niglit. 
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But  the  loss  of  his  labour  produced  little  eflFect  upon  the  red- 
dleman.  He  had  stood  in  the  shoes  of  Tantalus,  and  seemed  to 
look  upon  a  certain  mass  of  disappointment  as  the  natural  pre&ce 
to  all  realisations,  without  which  prefistce  they  would  give  cause  for 
alarm. 

The  same  hour  the  next  evening  found  him  again  at  the  same 
place ;  but  Eustacia  and  Wildeve,  the  expected  trysters,  did  not 
appear. 

He  pursued  precisely  the  same  course  yet  four  nights  longer, 
and  without  success.  But  on  the  next,  being  the  day-week  of  their 
previous  meeting,  he  saw  a  female  shape  floating  along  the  ridge 
and  a  male  figure  ascending  from  the  valley.  They  met  in  the 
little  ditch  encircling  the  barrow—  the  original  excavation  from 
which  it  had  been  thr6wn  up. 

The  reddleman,  stung  with  suspicion  of  wrong  to  Thomasin, 
was  aroused  to  strategy  in  a  moment.  He  instantly  left  the  bush 
and  crept  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees.  WTien  he  had  got  as 
close  as  he  might  safely  venture  without  discovery,  he  found  that, 
owing  to  a  cross  wind,  the  conversation  of  the  trysting  pair  could 
not  be  overheard. 

Near  him,  as  in  divers  places  about  the  heath,  were  areas 
strewn  with  large  turves,  which  lay  edgewise  and  upside  down 
awaiting  remov^  by  Timothy  Fairway,  previous  to  the  winter 
weather.  He  took  two  of  these  as  he  lay,  and  dragged  them  over 
him  till  one  covered  his  head  and  shoulders,  the  other  his  back 
and  legs.  The  reddleman  would  now  have  been  quite  invisible, 
even  by  daylight ;  the  turves,  standing  upon  him  with  the  heather 
upwards,  looked  precisely  as  if  they  were  growing.  He  crept 
along  again,  and  the  turves  upon  his  back  crept  with  him.  Had 
he  approached  without  any  covering,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  not  have  been  perceived  in  the  dusk ;  approaching  thus,  it 
was  as  though  he  burrowed  underground.  In  this  manner  he  came 
quite  close  to  where  the  two  were  standing. 

'  Wish  to  consult  me  on  the  matter  ? '  reached  his  ears  in  the 
rich,  impetuous  accents  of  Eustacia  Vye.  *  Consult  me  ?  It  is  an 
indignity  to  me  to  talk  so:  I  won't  bear  it  any  longer.'  She 
began  weeping.  '  I  have  loved  you,  and  have  shown  you  that  I 
loved  you,  much  to  my  regret ;  and  yet  you  can  come  and  say  in 
that  frigid  way  that  you  wish  to  consult  with  me  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  marry  Thomasin.  Better — of  course  it  would  be. 
Marry  her:  she  is  nearer  to  yom*  own  position  in  life  than  I 
ami' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  that's  very  well,'  said  Wildeve  peremptorily.  *  But 
we  must  look  at  things  as  they  are.     Whatever  blame  may  attach 
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to  me  for  having  brought  it  about^  Thomasin's  position  is  at 
present  much  worse  than  yours*  I  simply  tell  you  that  I  am  in  a 
strait.' 

/But  you  shall  not  tell  me  I  You  must  see  that  it  is  only 
harassing  me.  Damon,  you  have  not  acted  well ;  you  have  sunk 
in  my  opinion.  You  have  not  valued  my  courtesy — the  courtesy 
of  a  lady  in  loving  you,  who  used  to  think  of  &r  more  ambitious 
things.  But  it  was  Thomasin's  fault.  She  won  you  away  from 
me,  and  she  deserves  to  suffer  for  it.  Where  is  she  staying  now  ? 
not  that  I  <;are,  nor.  where  I  am  myself.  Ah,  if  I  were  dead  and 
gone,  how  glad  she  would  be  I     Where  is  she,  I  ask  ? ' 

^  Thomasin  is  now  staying  at  her  aunt's,  shut  up  in  a  bedroom, 
and  keeping  out  of  everybody's  sight,'  he  said  indifTerently. 

^  I  don't  think  you  care  much  about  her  even  now,'  said  Eustacia 
with  sudden  joyousness ;  *  for  if  you  did,  you  wouldn't  talk  so  coolly 
about  her.  Do  you  talk  so  coolly  to  her  about  me  ?  Ah,  I  expect 
you  do  I  Why  did  you  originally  go  away  from  me  ?  I  don't 
think  I  can  ever  forgive  you,  except  on  one  condition,  that  when- 
ever you  desert  me  you  come  back  again,  sorry  that  you  served 
me  so.' 

*  I  never  wish  to  desert  you.' 

'I  do  not  thank  you  for  that.  I  should  hate  it  to  be  all 
smooth.  Indeed,  I  think  J  like  you  to  desert  me  a  little  once  now 
and  then.  Love  is  the  dismallest  thing  where  the  lover  is  quite 
honest.  Oh  I  it  is  a  shame  to  say  so;  but  it  is  true.'  She 
indulged  in  a  little  laugh.  ^My  low  spirits  begin  at  the  very  idea. 
Don't  you  oflFer  me  tame  love,  or  away  you  go.' 

<I  wish  Tamsie  were  not  such  a  confoundedly  good  little 
wpman,'  said  Wildeve,  *  so  that  I  could  be  feithfiil  to  you  without 
injiuing  a  worthy  person.  It  is  I  who  am  the  sinner,  after  all ;  I 
am  not  worth  the  little  finger  of  either  of  you.' 

*  But  you  must  not  sacrifice  yourself  to  her  from  any  sense  of 
justice,'  replied  Eustacia  quickly.  '  If  you  do  not  love  her,  it  is 
the  most  merciful  thing  in  the  long-run  to  leave  her  as  she  is. 
That's  always  the  best  way.  There,  now  I  have  been  unwomanly, 
I  suppose.  When  you  have  left  me,  I  am  always  angry  with  myself 
for  things  that  I  have  said  to  you.' 

Wildeve  walked  a  pace  or  two  among  the  heather  without  re- 
plying. The  pause  was  filled  up  by  the  intonation  of  a  pollard 
tbprti  a  little  way  to  windward,  the  breezes  filtering  through  its 
unyielding  twigs  as  through  a  strainer.  It  was  as  if  the  night 
sang  dirges  with  clenched  teeth. 

She  continued,  half  sorrowfully : '  Since  meeting  you  last,  it  has 
ooQwred  to  me  once  or  twice  that  perhaps  it  was  not  for  love  of  me 
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you  did  not  marry  her.    Tell  me,  Damon :  I'll  try  to  bear  it.    Had 
I  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Do  you  press  me  to  tell  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  must  know.  I  see  I  have  been  too  ready  to  believe  in 
my  own  power.' 

*  WeU,  the  immediate  reason  was  that  the  license  would  not 
do  for  the  place,  and  before  I  could  get  another  she  ran  away.  Up 
to  that  point  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Since  then  her  aunt 
has  spoken  to  me  in  a  tone  which  I  don't  at  all  like.' 

^  Yes,  yes.  I  am  nothing  in  it — I  am  nothing  in  it.  You 
only  trifle  with  me.  Heaven  !  what  can  I,  Eustacia  Vye,  be  made 
of,  to  think  so  much  of  you ! ' 

^  Nonsense !  do  not  be  so  passionate.  .  •  •  Eustacia,  how  we 
roved  among  these  bushes  last  year,  when  the  hot  days  had  got 
cool,  and  the  shades  of  the  hills  kept  us  almost  invisible  in  the 
hollows  1 ' 

She  remained  in  moody  silence  till  she  said,  *  Yes ;  and  how  I 
used  to  laugh  at  you  for  daring  to  look  up  to  me  I  But  you  have 
well  made  me  suffer  for  that  since.' 

*  Yes,  you  served  me  cruelly  enough  imtil  I  thought  I  had 
found  some  one  fairer  than  you.  A  blessed  find  for  me,  Eustacia ! ' 

*  Do  you  still  think  you  found  somebody  fairer  ? ' 

'  Sometimes  I  do,  sometimes  I  don't.  The  scales  are  balanced 
80  nicely  that  a  feather  would  turn  them.' 

'  But  don't  you  really  care  whether  I  meet  you  or  whether  I 
don't  ? '  she  said  slowly. 

'  I  care  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  break  my  rest.  No,  all 
that's  past.  I  find  there  are  two  flowers  where  I  thought  there 
was  only  one.  Perhaps  there  are  three,  or  four,  or  any  nmnber  as 
good  as  the  first.  .  .  .  Mine  is  a  curious  fate.  Who  would  have 
thotight  that  all  this  could  happen  to  me  ? ' 

She  interrupted  with  a  suppressed  fire  to  which  the  form .  of 
love  or  anger  seemed  an  equally  possible  emergence, '  Do  you  love 
me  now  ? ' 

'Who  can  say?' 

'  Tell  me ;  1  will  know  it.'  .  .     s  ■ 

*  I  do,  and  I  do  not,'  said  he  mischievously.  'That  is,  I  have 
my  jtimies  and  my  seasons.  One  moment  you  are  too  tidl^  another 
moment  you  are  too  do-nothing,  another  too  melancholy^  another 
too  dark,  another  I  don't  know  what,  except — that  you  are  not  tiie 
whole  world  to  me  that  you  used  to  be,  my  dear.  Bui  yocuireja 
pleasant  lady  to  know,  and  nice  to  meet,  and  I  dare  say  as  sweet 
as  ever — almost.' 

Eustacia  was  silent,  and  she  turned  from  him,  till  she  said-in  a 
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voice  of  suspended  mightiness, '  I  am  for  a  walk,  and  this  is  my 
way.' 

*  Well,  I  can  do  worse  than  follow  you.* 

*  You  know  you  can't  do  otherwise,  for  all  your  moods  and 
changes,'  she  answered  defiantly.  '  Say  what  you  will ;  try  as  you 
may ;  keep  away  from  me  all  that  you  can — you  will  never  forget 
me.  You  will  love  me  all  your  life  long.  •  You  would  jump  to 
marry  me.' 

'So  I  would!'  said  Wildeve.  'Such  strange  thoughts  as 
I've  had  from  time  to  time,  Eustacia;  and  they  come  to  me 
this  moment.  You  hate  the  heath  as  much  as  ever ;  that  I 
know.' 

'  I  do,'  she  murmured  deeply.  '  'Tis  my  cross,  my  misery,  and 
will  be  my  death.' 

*  I  abhor  it  too,'  said  he.  '  How  mournfully  the  wind  blows 
round  us  now  1 ' 

Its  tone  was  indeed  solemn  and  pervasive.  Compound  utter- 
ances addressed  themselves  to  their  senses,  and  it  was  possible  to 
view  by  ear  the  features  of  the  neighbourhood.  Acoustic  pictm'es 
were  returned  from  the  darkened  scenery ;  they  could  hear  where 
the  tracts  of  heather  began  and  ended  ;  where  the  furze  was  grow- 
ing stalky  and  tall;  where  it  had  been  recently  cut;  in  what  direction 
the  fir-clump  lay,  and  how  near  was  the  pit  in  which  the  hollies 
grew ;  for  these  diflFering  features  had  their  voices  no  less  than 
their  shapes  and  colours. 

'  God,  how  lonely  it  is ! '  resumed  Wildeve.  '  What  are 
picturesque  ravines  and  mists  to  us  who  see  nothing  else  ?  Why 
should  we  stay  here  ?  Will  you  go  with  me  to  America  ?  I  have 
kindred  in  Wisconsin.' 

'  That  wants  consideration.' 

'  It  seems  impossible  to  do  well  here,  unless  one  were  a  wild 
bird  or  a  landscape  painter.     Well  ? ' 

'  Give  me  time,'  she  said,  taking  his  hand.  '  America  is  so  far 
away.     Are  you  going  to  walk  with  me  a  little  way  ?' 

As  Eustacia  uttered  the  latter  words  she  retired  from  the  base 
of  the  barrow,  and  Wildeve  followed  her,  so  that  the  reddleman 
could  hear  no  more. 

He  lifted  the  turves  and  arose.  Their  black  figures  sank  and 
disappeared  from  against  the  sky.  They  were  as  two  horns  which 
the  sluggish  heath  had  put  forth  from  its  crown,  like  a  mollusk, 
and  had  now  again  drawn  in. 

The  reddleman's  walk  across  the  vale,  and  over  into  the  next 
where  his  cart  lay,  was  not  sprightly  for  a  slim  young  fellow  of 
twenty-four.     His  spirit  was  perturbed  to  aching.     The  breezes 
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that  blew  arouDd  his  mouth  in  that  walk  carried  off  in  them  the 
accents  of  a  commination. 

He  entered  the  van,  where  there  was  a  fire  in  a  stove.  With- 
out lighting  his  candle,  he  sat  down  at  once  on  the  three-legged 
stool  and  pondered  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  touching  that 
still  loved-one  of  his.  He  uttered  a  soimd  which  was  neither  sigh 
nor  sob,  but  was  even  more  indicative  than  either  of  a  troubled 
mind. 

'  My  Tamsie  1 '  he  whispered  heavily.  '  What  can  be  done  ? 
Yes,  I  will  see  that  Eustacia  Vye.' 


Chapter  X. 

A  DESPERATE  ATTEMPT  AT  PERSTTASIOy. 

The  next  morning,  at  a  time  when  the  height  of  the  sun 
appeared  very  insignificant  from  any  part  of  the  heath  as  compared 
with  the  altitude  of  Blackbarrow,  and  when  all  the  little  hills  in 
the  lower  levels  were  like  an  archipelago  in  a  fog-formed  ^^ean, 
the  reddleman  came  from  the  brambled  nook  which  he  had 
adopted  as  his  quarters,  and  ascended  the  slopes  of  Mistover  Knap. 

Though  these  shaggy  hills  were  apparently  so  solitary,  several 
keen  round  eyes  were  always  ready  on  such  a  wintry  morning  as  this 
to  converge  upon  a  passer-by.  Feathered  species  sojourned  here  in 
hiding  which  would  have  created  wonder  if  found  elsewhere.  A 
bustard  haunted  the  spot,  and  not  many  years  before  this  five- 
and-twenty  might  have  been  seen  in  Egdon  at  one  time.  Marsh 
harriers  looked  up  from  the  valley  by  Wildeve's.  A  cream- 
coloured  courser  had  used  to  visit  this  hill,  a  bird  so  rare  that  not 
more  than  a  dozen  have  ever  b^n  seen  in  England;  but  a 
barbarian  rested  neither  night  nor  day  till  he  had  shot  the  African 
truant,  and  after  that  the  cream-coloured  courser  thought  fit  to 
visit  Egdon  no  more. 

A  traveller  who  should  walk  and  observe  any  of  these  visitants 
as  Venn  observed  them  now,  could  feel  himself  to  be  in  direct 
communication  with  regions  imknown  to  man.  Here  in  front  of 
him  was  a  wild  mallard — just  arrived  from  the  matrix  of  the 
north  wind.  The  creature  brought  within  him  an  amplitude  of 
northern  knowledge.  Glacial  catastrophes,  snow-storm  episodes, 
glittering  auroral  effects,  the  Bear  almost  in  the  zenith,  Franklin 
underfoot, — the  cJategory  of  his  conmionplaces  was  wonderful.  But 
the  bird,  like  many  other  philosophers,  seemed  as  he  looked  at  the 
reddleman  to  think  that  a  present  moment  of  comfortable  reality 
w$8  worth  a  decad0  of  memories. 
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Venn  passed  on  through  these  towards  the  house  of  the  isolated 
beauty  who  lived  up  among  them  and  despised  them.  The  day 
was  Simday ;  but  as  going  to  churchy  except  to  be  married  or 
buried,  was  phenomenal  at  Egdon/this  made  little  difference. 
.He  had  detennined  upon  the  bold  stroke  of  asking  for  an  interview 
With  Miss  Vye — ^to  attack  her  position  as  Thomasin's  rival  either 
by  art  or  by  storm  ;  showing  therein,  somewhat  too  conspicuously, 
the  want  of  gallantry  characteristic  of  a  certain  astute  sort  of  men 
from  clowns  to  kings.  The  great  Frederick  making  war  on  the 
beautiful  Archduchess,  Napoleon  refusing  terms  to  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Prussia,  were  not  more  dead  to  difference  of  sex  than  the 
reddleman  was,  in  his  peculiar  way,  in  planning  the  displacement 
of  Eustacia. 

To  call  at  the  Captain's  cottage  was  always  more  or  less  an 
undertaking  for  the  inferior  inhabitants.  Though  occasionally 
chatty,  his  moods  were  erratic,  and  nobody  could  be  certain  how 
h6  would  behave  at  any  particular  moment.  Eustacia  was  reserved, 
atd  lived  very  much  to  herself.  Except  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  cotters,  who  was  their  servant,  and  a  lad  who  worked  in  the 
garden  and  stable,  scarcely  anyone  but  themselves  ever  entered 
the  house.  They  were  the  only  genteel  people  of  the  district,  and, 
though  fiw  from  rich,  they  did  not  feel  that  necessity  for  preserving 
a  friendly  &C6  towards  every  man,  bird,  and  beast  which  influenced 
their  poorer  neighbours. 

When  the  reddleman  entered  the  garden,  the  old  man  was 
looking  through  his  glass  at  the  stain  of  blue  in  the  distant 
lanctecape,  the  little  anchors  on  his  buttons  twinkling  in  the  sun. 
He  recognised  Venn  as  his  companion  on  the  highway,  but  made 
no  reiiiark  on  that  circumstance,  merely  saying,  *  Ah,  reddleman — 
you  here  ?     Have  a  glass  of  grog  ? ' 

Venn  declined,  on  the  plea  of  it  being  too  early,  and  stated 
tliat  his  business  was  with  Miss  Vye.  The  Captain  surveyed  him 
from  cap  to  waistcoat  and  from  waistcoat  to  leggings  for  a  few 
moments,  and  finally  asked  him  to  go  indoors. 

Mies  Vye  was  not  to  be  seen  by  anybody  just  then ;  and  the 
reddleman  waited  in  the  window-bench  of  the  kitchen,  his  hands 
hanging  across  his  divergent  knees,  and  his  cap  hanging  from 
his  hands. 

'Methinks,'  said  the  servant-girl,  'that  I  must  ask  you  to 
inove,  reddleman.  I  am  afraid  your  clothes  will  redden  the  seat, 
and  I  put  my  seampstering  there.  If  you  sit  upon  this  stool  you 
can  do  no  harm.' 

*  It  don't  come  off,'  said  the  visitor,  <  I  suppose  the  young 
lady  is  not  up  yet?' 
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^Not  quite  yet.  Folks  never  call  upon  ladies  a;t  this  tiihe  of 
day,' 

* Th^  m  step  outside,*  said  Venn.  'If  she  is  Willing^  to  dee 
me,  will  she  please  send  out  word,  and  TU  come  in.' 

The  reddleman  left  the  house  and  loiterdd  on  <^e  bill  adjoining. 
A  considerable  time  elapsed,  and  no  request  for  his  presence  was 
brought.  He  was  beginning  to  think  that  his  scheme  had  failed, 
when  he  beheld  the  form  of  Eustacia  herself  coming. leisurely 
towards  him.  A  sense  of  novelty  in  giving  audience  to  that 
singular  figure  had  been  sufficient  to  draw  her  forth. 

She  seemed  to  feel,  after  a  bare  look  at  Diggory  Venn,  that  the 
man  had  come  on  a  strange  errand ;  for  her  dose  approach  did 
not  cause  him  to  writhe  uneasily,  or  shift  his  feet,  or  show  any  of 
those  little  signs  which  escape  an  ingenuous  rustic  at  the  advent 
of  the  imcommon  in  womankind.  On  his  inquiring  if  he  might 
have  a  conversation  with  her  she  replied, '  Yes,  walk  beside  me ; ' 
and  continued  to  move  on. 

Before  they  had  gone  far  it  occulrred  to  the  perspicacious  red- 
dleman that  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  by  appearing  less 
unimpressionable,  and  he  resolved  to  correct  the  error  as  soon  as 
he  could  find  opportimity. 

'  I  have  made  so  bold,  Miss,  as  to  step  across  and  tell  you 
some  sti:ange  news  which  has  come  to  my  ears  about  that  man.' 

'Ah!  Whatman?' 

He  jerked  his  elbow  to  south-east — the  direction  of  the  *  Quiet 
Woman.' 

Eustacia  turned  quickly  to  him.     '  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Wildeve  ? ' 

'  Yes,  there  is  trouble  in  a  household  on  account  of  him  ;  and  I 
have  conle  to  let  you  know  of  it  because  I  believe  you  might  have 
power  to  drive  it  away.* 

<I?    What  is  the  trouble?* 

'It  is  quite  a  secret.  It  is  that  he  may  refuse  to  marry 
Thomasin  Yeol^ght  after  all.' 

Eustacia,  though  set  inwardly  pulsing  by  his  words,  was  equal 
to  her  part  in  such  a  drama  as  this.  She  replied  coldly,  '  I 
do  not  wish  to  listen  to  this,  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  in- 
terfere.' 

'  But,  Miss,  you  will  hear  one  word  ? ' 

'  I  cannot.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  marriage,  and  even  if 
I  were  I  could  not  compel  Mr.  Wildeve  to  do  my  bidding.* 

'  As  the  only  lady  on  the  heath,  I  think  you  might,'  said  Venn 
with  subtle  indirectness.  '  This  is  how  the  case  stands.  Mr.  Wild- 
eve would  marry  Thomasin  at  once,  and  make  all  matters  smooth, 
jf  so  be  there  were  not  another  woman  w  the  case,    TW8  other 
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woman  is  some  person  be  has  picked  up  with,  and  meets  on  the  heath 
occasionally,  I  believe.  He  will  never  marry  her,  and  yet  through 
her  he  may  never  marry  the  woman  who  loves  him  dearly.  Now, 
if  you.  Miss,  who  have  so  much  sway  over  us  men-folk,  were  to  insist 
that  he  should  treat  your  yoimg  neighbour  Tamsin  with  honourable 
kindness  and  give  up  the  other  woman,  he  would  perhaps  do  it, 
and  save  her  a  good  deal  of  misery.' 

*  Ah,  my  life ! '  said  Eustacia  with  a  laugh  which  imclosed  her 
lips,  so  that  the  sim  shone  into  her  mouth  as  into  a  tulip,  and 
lent  it  a  similar  scarlet  fire.  '  You  think  too  much  of  my  influence 
over  men-folk  indeed,  reddleman.  If  I  had  such  power  as  you 
imagine,  I  would  go  straight  and  use  it  for  the  good  of  anybody 
who  has  been  kind  to  me — which  Thomasin  Yeobright  has  not 
particularly,  to  my  knowledge.' 

*  Can  it  be  that  you  recdly  don't  know  of  it — ^how  much  she 
has  always  thought  of  you  ? ' 

'I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  Although  we  live  only 
two  miles  apart,  I  have  never  been  inside  her  aunt's  house  in  my 
life.' 

The  superciliousness  that  lurked  in  her  manner  told  Venn  that 
thus  far  he  had  utterly  failed.  He  inwardly  sighed,  and  felt  it 
necessary  to  xmmask  his  second  argument. 

'  Well,  leaving  that  out  of  the  question,  'tis  in  your  power, 
I  assure  you.  Miss  Vye,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  another 
woman.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Your  comeliness  is  law  with  Mr.  Wildeve.  It  is  law  with 
all  men  who  see  ye.  They  say,  "  This  well-favoured  lady  coming — 
what's  her  name  ?  How  handsome  I  "  Handsomer  than  Thomasin 
Yeobright,'  the  reddleman  persisted,  saying  to  himself,  God  forgive 
a  rascal  for  lying !  And  she  was  handsomer,  but  the  reddleman 
was  far  from  thinking  so.  There  was  a  certain  obscurity  in 
Eustacia's  beauty,  and  Venn's  eye  was  not  trained.  In  her  winter 
dress,  as  now,  she  was  like  the  tiger-beetle  which,  when  observed 
out  of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  of  the  quietest  neutral  colour,  but 
imder  a  full  illumination  blazes  with  dazzling  splendour. 

Eustacia  could  not  help  replying,  though  conscious  that  she 
endangered  her  dignity  thereby  :  '  Many  women  are  lovelier  than 
Thomasin,'  she  said ;  '  so  not  much  attaches  to  that.' 

The  reddleman  suflFered  the  wound  and  went  on :  ^  He  is  a 
man  who  notices  the  looks  of  women,  and  you  could  twist  him  to 
your  will  like  withy  wind,  if  you  only  had  the  mind.' 

'  Surely,  what  she  cannot  do  who  has  been  so  much  with  him  I 
cannot  do  living  up  here  away  from  hiin,' 
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The  reddleman  wheeled  and  looked  her  in  the  face.  ^  Miss 
Vye !  *  he  said. 

'  Why  do  you  say  that — as  if  you  doubted  me  ? '  She  spoke 
faintly,  and  her  |)reathing  was  quick.  Could  it  be  that  he  knew 
of  her  interest  in  this  man,  which  she  had  kept  so  carefully  con- 
cealed, even  from  her  grandfather,  from  a  sense  that  she  was 
loving  beneath  her  ?  *  The  idea  of  your  speaking  in  that  tone  to 
me ! '  she  added  with  a  forced  smile  of  hauteur.  ^  What  could  have 
been  in  your  mind  to  lead  you  to  speak  like  that  ? ' 

*  Miss  Vye,  why  should  you  make  believe  that  you  don't  know 
this  man  ? — I  know  why,  certainly.  He  is  beneath  you,  and  you 
are  ashamed.' 

*  You  are  mistaken.     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  was  at  the  meeting  by  Blackbarrow  last  night  and  heard 
every  word.  The  woman  that  stands  between  Wildeve  and 
Thomasin  is  yourself.' 

The  reddleman  had  decided  to  play  the  card  of  truth.  It  was 
a  disconcerting  lift  of  thq  curtain,  and  the  mortification  of 
Candaules'  wife  glowed  in  her.  The  moment  had  arrived  when 
her  lip  would  tremble  in  spite  of  herself,  and  when  the  gasp  could 
no  longer  be  kept  down. 

*  I  am  unwell,'  she  said  hurriedly.  *  No — it  is  not  that — I  am 
not  in  a  humour  to  hear  you  fiuther.     Leave  me,  please.' 

'  I  must  speak.  Miss  Vye,  in  spite  of  paining  you.  What  I 
would  put  before  you  is  this.  However  it  may  have  come  about — 
whether  she  is  to  blame,  or  you — her  case  is  without  doubt  worse 
than  yours.  Your  giving  up  Mr.  Wildeve  will  be  a  real  advantage 
to  you,  for  how  could  you  marry  him  ?  Now,  she  cannot  get  oflF 
so  easily — everybody  will  blame  her  if  she  loses  him.  Then  I 
ask  you — ^not  because  her  right  is  best,  but  because  her  situation  is 
worst — to  give  him  up  to  her.' 

'  No — I  won't,  I  won't  1 '  she  said  impetuously,  quite  oblivious  of 
her  previous  manner  towards  the  reddleman  as  an  imderling. 
*  Nobody  has  ever  been  served  so.  It  was  going  on  well — I  will  not 
be  beaten  down — by  an  inferior  woman  like  her.  It  is  very  well  for 
you  to  come  and  plead  for  her,  but  is  she  not  herself  the  cause  of 
all  her  own  trouble  ?  Am  I  not  to  show  favour  to  any  person  I 
may  choose  without  asking  permission  of  a  parcel  of  cottagers  ? 
She  has  come  between  me  and  my  inclination,  and  now  that  she 
finds  herself  rightly  punished  she  gets  you  to  plead  for  her.' 

'Indeed,'  said  Venn  earnestly,  *she  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  It  is  only  I  who  ask  you  to  give  him  up.  It  will  be 
better  for  her  and  you  both.     People  will  say  bad  things  if  they 
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find  out  that  a  lady  secretly  meets  a  man  who  has  ill-used  another 
woman.' 

*I  have  not  injiured  her:  he  was  mine  before  he  was  hers! 
He  came  back — because — he  liked  me  best!'  she  said  wildly. 
^  But  I  lose  all  self-respect  in  talking  to  you.  What  am  I  giving 
way  to ! ' 

'  I  can  keep  secrets,'  said  Verm  gently.  '  You  need  not  fear.  I 
am  the  only  man  who  knows  of  your  meetings  with  him.  There 
is  but  one  thing  more  to  speak  of,  and  then  I  will  be  gone.  I 
heard  you  say  to  him  that  you  hated  living  here — thit  Egdon 
Heath  was  a  gaol  to  you.' 

*  I  did  say  so.''  It  is  a  gaol  to  me.  The  man  you  mention  does 
not  save  me  from  that  feeling,  though  he  lives  here.  I  should 
hav  e  cared  nothing  for  him  had  there  been  a  better  person  near.' 

The  reddleman  looked  hopeful :  after  these  words  from  her,  his 
third  attempt  seemed  promising.  '  As  we  have  now  opened  our 
minds  a  bit,  Miss,'  he  said,  *  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  got  to  propose. 
Since  I  have  taken  to  the  reddle  trade  I  travel  a  good  deal,  as  you 
know.' 

She  inclined  her  head,  and  swept  round  so  that  her  eyes 
rested  in  the  misty  vale  beneath  them. 

*  And  in  my  travels  I  go  near  Budmouth.  Now,  Budmouth 
is  a  wonderful  place,  wonderful — a  great  salt  sheening  sea  bending 
into  the  land  like  a  bow — thousands  of  gentlepeople  walking  up 
and  down — bands  of  music  playing — officers  by  sea  and  officers  by 
land  walking  among  the  rest— out  of  eveiy  ten  folk  you  meet, 
nine  of  'em  in  love.' 

'  I  know  it,'  she  said  disdainfully.  ^  I  know  Budmouth  better 
than  you.  I  was  bom  there.  My  father  was  a  great  musician 
there,  and  used  to  lead  the  very  band  you  speak  of.  Ah,  my  soul, 
Budmouth  1     I  wish  I  was  there  now  1 ' 

The  reddleman  was  surprised  to  see  how  a  slow  fire  could 
blaze  on  occasion.  '  If  you  were,  Miss,'  he  replied,  ^  in  a  week's  time 
you  would  think  no  more  of  Wildeve  than  of  one  of  those  he'th- 
croppers  that  we  see  yond.     Now,  I  could  get  you  there.' 

*How?'  said  Eustacia  with  intense  curiosity  in  her  heavy 
eyes. 

*  My  uncle  has  been  for  five-and-twenty  years  the  trusty  man  of 
a  rich  widow-lady  who  has  a  beautiful  house  facing  the  sea.  This 
lady  has  become  old  and  lame,  and  she  wants  a  young  company- 
keeper  to  read  and  sing  to  her,  but  can't  get  one  to  her  mind  to 
save  her  life,  though  she've  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  tried 
half-a-dozen.  She  would  jump  to  get  you,  and  imcle  would  make 
it  all  easy.' 
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'  I  should  have  to  work,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  No,  not  real  work :  you'd  have  a  little  to  do.  You  would 
not  be  wanted  till  New  Year's  Day.' 

*  I  knew  it  meant  work,'  she  said,  drooping  to  languor  again. 

'  I  confess  there  would  be  a  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  amusing 
her ;  but  though  idle  people  might  call  it  work,  working  people 
would  call  it  play.  Think  of  the  company  and  the  life  you'd  lead. 
Miss ;  the  gaiety  you'd  see,  and  the  gentleman  you'd  marxy.  My 
uncle  is  to  inquire  for  a  trustworthy  young  lady  from  the  coimtry, 
as  she  don't  like  town  girls.' 

*  It  is  to  wear  myself  out  to  please  her  I  and  I  won't  go.  0,  if  I 
could  live  in  Budmouth  as  a  lady  should,  and  go  my  own  ways, 
and  do  my  own  doings,  I'd  give  the  wrinkled  half  of  my  life. 
Yes,  reddleman,  that  would  I.' 

*Help  me  to  get  Thomasin  happy.  Miss,  and  the  chance  shall 
be  yours,'  urged  her  companion. 

*  Chance  ! — 'tis  no  chance,'  she  said  proudly.  *  What  can  a  poor 
man  like  you  ofiFer  me,  indeed  ? — I  am  going  indoors.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Don't  your  horses  want  feeding,  or  your 
reddlebags  want  mending,  or  don't  you  want  to  find  buyers  for 
your  goods,  that  you  stay  idling  here  like  this  ? ' 

Venn  spoke  not  another  word.  With  his  hands  behind  him  he 
turned  away  that  she  might  not  see  the  hopeless  disappointment  in 
his  face.  The  mental  clearness  and  power  he  had  foimd  in  this 
lonely  girl  had  indeed  filled  his  manner  with  misgiving  even  from 
the  first  few  minutes  of  close  quarters  with  her.  Her  youth  and 
situation  had  led  him  to  expect  a  simplicity  quite  at  the  beck  of 
his  method.  But  a  system  of  inducement  which  might  have 
carried  weaker  country  lasses  along  with  it  had  merely  repelled 
Eustacia.  The  word  Budmouth  meant  fascination  on  Egdon. 
That  rising  port  and  watering-place,  if  truly  mirrored  in  the  minds 
of  the  heath-folk,  must  have  combined,  in  a  charming  and  inde- 
scribable manner,  a  Carthaginian  bustle  of  building  with  Tarentine 
luxuriousness  and  Baian  health  and  beauty.  Eustacia  felt  little 
less  extravagantly  about  the  place ;  but  she  would  not  sink  her 
independence  to  get  there. 

When  Diggory  Venn  had  gone  quite  away,  Eustacia  walked  to 
the  bank  and  looked  down  the  vale  towards  the  sun,  which  was  also 
in  the  direction  of  Wildeve's.  The  mist  had  now  so  far  collapsed 
that  the  tips  of  the  trees  and  bushes  around  his  house  could 
just  be  discerned  as  if  boring  upwards  through  a  vast  white 
cobweb  which  cloaked  them  from  the  day.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  her  mind  was  inclined  thitherward  ;  indefinitely,  fancifully — 
twining  and  untwining  about  him  as  the  single  object  within  her 
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horizon  on  which  dreams  might  crystallise.  The  man  who  had 
begun  by  being  merely  her  amusement,  and  would  never  have  been 
more  than  her  hobby  but  for  his  skill  in  deserting  her  at  the  right 
moment,  was  now  her  desire.  Cessation  in  his  love-making  had  made 
her  loee.  Such  feeling  as  Eustacia  had  idly  given  to  Wilde ve  was 
dammed  into  a  flood  by  Thomasin,  She  had  used  to  tease  Wild- 
eve,  but  that  was  before  another  had  favoured  him.  Often  a 
drop  of  irony  into  an  indiflFerent  situation  renders  the  whole 
piquant. 

*  I  will  never  give  him  up — never  1 '  she  said  impetuously. 

The  reddleman's  hint  that  rumour  might  show  her  to  dis- 
advantage had  no  permanent  terror  for  Eustacia.  She  was  as  un- 
concerned at  that  contingency  as  a  goddess  at  a  lack  of  linen. 
This  did  not  originate  in  inherent  shamelessness,  but  in  her  living 
too  far  from  the  world  to  feel  the  impact  of  public  opinion. 
Zenobia  in  the  desert  could  hardly  have  cared  what  was  said  about 
her  Bt  Rome.  As  far  as  intersocial  ethics  were  concerned  Eustacia 
approached  the  savage  state,  though  in  emotion  she  was  all  the 
while  an  epicure.  She  had  advanced  to  the  penetralia  of  sen- 
suousneis,  yet  had  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  convention- 
alitv. 


Chapter  XI. 

TEB  DISHOlTESTr  OF  AK  H0NB9I  WOHAN. 

Tub  reddleman  had  left  Eustacia's  presence  with  desponding 
views  on  Thomasin's  future  happiness ;  but  he  was  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  one  other  channel  remained  imtried  by  seeing,  as  he 
followed  the  way  to  his  van,  the  form  of  Mrs.  Yeobright  slowly 
walking  towards  the  *  Quiet  Woman.'  He  went  across  to  her  ;  and 
could  almost  perceive  in  her  anxious  face  that  this  journey  of  hers 
to  Wilde  ve  was  undertaken  with  the  same  object  as  his  own  to 
Eustacia. 

She  did  not  conceal  the  fact.  '  Then,'  said  the  reddleman,  ^  you 
may  as  well  leave  it  alone,  Mrs.  Yeobright.' 

*  I  half  think  so  myself,'  she  said.  *  But  nothing  else  remains 
to  be  done  besides  pressing  the  question  upon  him.' 

'  I  shoidd  like  to  say  a  word  first,'  said  Venn  firmly.  '  Mr. 
Wildeve  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  asked  Thomasin  to  marry 
him  ;  and  why  should  not  another  have  a  chance  ?  Mrs.  Yeobright, 
1  would  be  glad  to  marry  your  niece,  and  would  have  done  it  any 
time  these  last  two  years.  There,  now  it  is  out !  and  I  have  never 
told  anybody  before,  but  herself.' 
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Mrs.  Yeobright  was  not  demonstrative,  but  her  eyes  involun- 
tarily glanced  towards  his  singular  though  shapely  figure. 

*  TiOoks  be  not  everything,'  said  the  reddleman,  noticing  the 
glance.  '  There's  many  a  calling  that  don't  bring  in  so  much  as 
mine,  if  it  comes  to  money ;  and  perhaps  I  am  not  so  much  worse 
oflF  than  Wildeve.  There  is  nobody  so  poor  as  these  professional 
fellows  who  have  failed ;  and  if  you  shouldn't  like  my  redness — 
well,  I  am  not  red  by  birth,  you  know ;  and  I  might  tmn  my  hand 
to  something  else  in  good  time.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interest  in  my  niece  ;  but 
I  fear  there  would  be  objections.  More  than  that,  she  is  devoted 
to  this  man.' 

*  True  ;  or  I  shouldn't  have  done  what  I  have  this  morning.' 

*  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  pain  in  the  case,  and  you  would 
not  see  me  going  to  his  house  now.  What  was  Thomasin's  answer, 
when  you  told  her  of  your  feelings  ?' 

*  She  wrote  that  you  would  object  to  me  ;  and  other  things.' 

^  She  was  in  a  measure  right.  You  must  not  take  this  un- 
kindly :  I  merely  state  it  as  a  truth.  You  have  been  good  to  her, 
and  we  do  not  forget  it.  But  as  she  was  unwilling  on  her  own 
account  to  be  your  wife,  that  settles  the  point  without  my  wishes 
being  concerned.' 

'  Yes.  But  there  is  a  diflference  between  then  and  now,  ma'am. 
She  is  distressed  now,  and  I  have  thought  that  if  you  were  to  talk 
to  her  about  me,  and  think  favourably  of  me  yourself,  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  winning  her  round,  and  getting  her  quite  inde- 
pendent of  this  Wildeve's  backward  and  forward  play,  and  bis 
not  knowing  whether  he'll  have  her  or  no.' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  shook  her  head.  '  Thomasin  thinks,  and  I 
think  with  her,  that  she  ought  to  be  Wildeve's  wife  if  she  means 
to  appear  before  the  world  without  a  slur  upon  her  name.  If  they 
marry  soon,  everybody  will  believe  that  an  accident  did  really 
prevent  the  wedding.  If  not,  it  may  cast  a  shade  upon  her  char- 
acter— at  any  rate  make  her  ridiculous.  In  short,  if  it  is  anyhow 
possible,  they  must  marry  now.' 

*  I  thought  that  till  half  an  hour  ago.  But^  after  all,  why 
should  her  going  off  with  him  to  Southerton  for  a  few  hours  do 
h«r  any  barm  ?  Anybody  who  knows  how  piu-e  she  is  will  feel  any 
such  thought  to  be  quite  unjust.  I  have  been  trying  this  morning 
to  help  on  this  marriage  with  Wildeve — Yes,  I,  ma'am — in  the 
l»elief  that  I  ought  to  do  it  because  she  was  so  wrapped  up  in  him. 
But  I  much  question  if  I  was  right,  after  all.  However,  nothing 
came  of  it.     And  now  I  offer  myself.' 

MrSf  Yeobright  appeared  disinclined  to  enter  further  into  the 
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question.  *  I  fear  I  must  go  on,'  she  said.  *  I  do  not  see  that 
anything  else  can  be  done.' 

And  she  went  on.  But  though  this  conversation  did  not  divert 
Thomasin's  aunt  from  her  purposed  interview  with  Wildeve,  it 
made  a  considerable  diflference  in  her  mode  of  conducting  that 
interview.  She  knew  enough  of  the  male  heart  to  see  that  with 
Wilde ve,  and  indeed  with  the  majority  of  men,  the  being  able  to 
state,  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  that  another  lover  had  eagerly  bid 
for  the  hand  that  he  was  disposed  to  decline,  would  immensely 
alter  the  situation.  How  few  are  the  engagements  which  would 
be  ruptured,  could  the  man  be  surprised  by  the  discovery  that 
another  is  ready  to  jump  at  what  he  is  inclined  to  throw  away  ! 
Mrs.  Yeobright  accordingly  resolved  that  her  system  of  procedure 
should  be  changed.  She  had  left  home  intent  upon  straight- 
forwardness ;  she  reached  the  inn  determined  to  finesse.  To 
influence  Wildeve  by  piquing  him  rather  than  by  appealing  to  his 
generosity  was  obviously  the  wise  course  with  such  a  man.  She 
thanked  God  for  the  weapon  which  the  reddleman  had  put  into 
her  hands. 

Wildeve  was  at  home  when  she  reached  the  inn.  He  showed 
her  silently  into  the  parloiu*,  and  closed  the  door.  Mrs.  Yeobright 
began. 

'  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  to-day.  A  new  proposal 
has  been  made  to  me,  which  has  rather  astonished  me.  It  will 
affect  Thomasin  greatly ;  and  I  have  decided  that  it  should  at  least 
be  mentioned  to  you.' 

'  Yes  ?    What  is  it  ?'  he  said  civilly. 

*  It  is  of  course  in  reference  to  her  future.  You  may  not  be 
aware  that  another  man  has  shown  himself  anxious  ^to  marry 
Thomasin.  Now,  though  I  have  not  encouraged  him  yet,  I  cannot 
conscientiously  refuse  him  a  chance  any  longer.  I  don't  wish  to 
be  short  with  you ;  but  I  must  be  fair  to  him  and  to  her.' 

'  Who  is  the  man  ? '  said  Wildeve  with  surprise. 

*  One  who  has  been  devotedly  in  love  with  her  longer  than  she 
has  with  you.  He  proposed  to  her  two  years  ago.  At  that  time 
she  refus^  him.' 

'Well?' 

*  He  has  seen  her  lately,  and  has  asked  me  for  permission  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  her.     »She  may  not  refuse  him  twice.' 

*  WTiat  is  his  name  ? ' 

'That  I  decline  to  say  at  present.  He  is  a  man  she  likes,  and 
one  whose  constancy  she  respects  at  least.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  she  refused  then  she  would  be  glad  to  get  now.  She  is  much 
annoyed  at  her  awkward  position.' 
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*  She  never  once  told  me  of  this  old  lover.' 

'The  gentlest  women  are  not  •  such  fools  as  to  show  we?^ 
card-' 

'  Well,  if  she  wants  him,  I  suppose  she  must  have  him.' 

*  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that ;  but  you  don't  see  the  diffi- 
culty. He  wants  her  much  more  than  she  wants  him ;  and  before 
I  can  encourage  anything  of  the  sort  I  must  have  a  clear  under- 
standing from  you  tiiat  you  will  not  interfere  to  injure  an  arrange- 
ment which  I  encourage  in  the  belief  that  it  is  for  the  best. 
Suppose  when  they  are  engaged,  and  everything  is  smoothly 
arranged  for  their  marriage,  that  you  should  step  between  them 
and  renew  your  suit  ?  You  might  not  win  her  back,  but  you  might 
cause  much  unhappiness.' 

'  Of  course  I  should  do  no  such  thing,'  said  Wildeve,  in  some 
perplexity  as  to  what  his  feedings  were  about  this  matter.  *  But 
they  are  not  engaged  yet.  How  do  you  know  that  Thomasin 
would  accept  him  ? ' 

'That's  a  question  I  have  carefully  put  to  myself;  and  upon 
the  whole  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  her  accepting  him  in 
time.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  Iiave  some  influence  over  her. 
She  is  pliable,  and'I  can  be  strong  in  myreconmiendationsot  him.' 

'  And  in  your  disparagement  of  me  at  the  same  time.' 

'  Well,  you  may  depend  upon  my  not  praising  you,'  she  said 
drily.  '  And  if  this  seems  like  manoeuvring,  you  must  remember 
that  her  position  is  peculiar,  and  that  she  has  been  hardly  used. 
I  shall  also  be  helped  in  making  the  match  by  her  own  desire  to 
escape  from  the  humiliation  of  her  present  state ;  and  a  woman's 
pride  in  these  cases  will  lead  her  a  very  great  way.  A  little  managing 
may  be  required  to  bring  her  round ;  but  I  am  equal  to  that, 
provided  that  you  agree  to  the  one  thing  indispensable ;  that  is, 
to  make  a  distinct  declaration  that  she  is  to  think  no  more  of  you 
as  a  possible  husband.     That  will  pique  her  into  accepting  him.' 

*  I  can  hardly  say  that  just  now,'  Mrs.  Yeobright.  '  It  is  so 
sudden.' 

*  But  don't  you  perceive  the  cruelty  of  shilly-shallying  ?  As 
long  as  you  seem  inclined  to  stand  by  her,  she  will  think  she  ought 
to  stand  by  you;  and  so  my  whole  plan  is  interfered  with.  It  is 
very  inconvenient  that  you  refuse  to  help  my  family  even  to  th« 
small  extent  of  saying  distinctly  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
us.' 

Wildeve  reflected  uncomfortably.  '  I  confess  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this,'  he  said.  *  Of  course  I'll  give  her  up  if  you  wish, 
or,  rather,  if  it  is  necessary.  But  I  thought  I  might  be  her 
husband.' 
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*  We  have  heard  that  before.' 

*Now,  Mrs.  Yeobright,  don't  let  us  disagree.  Give  me  a  fair 
time.  I  don't  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  better  chance  she 
may  have ;  only  I  wish  you  had  let  me  know  earlier.  I  will  write 
to  you  or  call  in  a  day  or  two.     Will  that  suffice  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  provided  you  promise  not  to  communicate 
with  Thomasin  without  my  knowledge.' 

'  I  promise  that,'  he  said.  And  the  interview  then  terminated, 
Mrs.  Yeobright  returning  homeward  as  she  had  come. 

By  far  the  greatest  eflfect  of  her  commendable  strategy  on  that 
day  was,  as  often  happens,  in  a  quarter  quite  outside  her  view 
when  arranging  it.  In  the  first  place,  her  visit  sent  Wildeve  the 
same  evening  after  dark  to  Eustacia's  house  at  Mistover. 

At  this  hour  the  lonely  dwelling  was  closely  blinded  and  shut- 
tered from  the  chill  and  darkness  without.  Wilde ve's  clandestine 
plan  with  her  was  to  take  a  little  gravel  in  his  hand,  and  hold  it 
to  the  crevice  at  the  top  of  the  window-shutter,  which  was  on  the 
outside,  so  that  it  should  fall  with  a  gentle  rustle,  resembling  that 
of  a  mouse,  between  shutter  and  glass.  This  precaution  in 
attracting  her  attention  was  to  avoid  arousing  the  suspicions  of 
her  grandfather. 

The  soft  words,  *  I  hear.  Wait  for  me,'  in  Eustacia's  voice  from 
within  told  him  that  she  was  alone. 

He  waited  in  his  customary  manner  by  walking  round  the 
enclosure  and  idling  by  the  pool,  for  Wildeve  was  never  asked 
into  the  house  by  his  proud  though  condescending  mistress.  She 
showed  no  sign  of  coming  out  in  a  hurry.  The  time  wore  on,  and 
he  began  to  grow  impatient.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes 
she  appeared  from  round  the  comer,  and  advanced  as  if  merely 
taking  an  airing. 

*  You  would  not  have  kept  me  so  long  had  you  known  what  I 
come  about,'  he  said  with  bitterness.  *  Still,  you  are  worth  waiting 
for.'    His  depression  was  evident. 

*  What  has  happened  ? '  said  Eustacia.  *  I  did  not  know  you 
were  in  trouble.     I,  too,  am  gloomy  enough.' 

*  I  am  not  in  trouble,'  said  he.  '  It  is  merely  that  affisdrs  have 
come  to  a  head,  and  I  must  take  a  clear  course.' 

'  What  course  is  that  ? '  she  asked  with  attentive  interest. 

*  And  can  you  forget  so  soon  what  I  proposed  to  you  the  other 
night  ?  Why,  take  you  from  this  place,  make  you  mine,  and  carry 
you  away  with  me  abroad.' 

'I  have  not  forgotten.  But  why  have  you  come  so  unex- 
pectedly to  repeat  the  question,  when  you  only  promised  to  coma 
next  Satiuday  ?  I  thought  I  was  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  consider/ 
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*  Yes ;  but  the  situation  is  different  now.' 
'  Explain  to  me.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  explain,  for  I  may  pain  you.' 

*  But  I  must  know  the  reason  of  this  hurry.' 

*  It  is  simply  my  ardoiu*,  dear  Eustacia.  Everything  is  smooth 
now.' 

*  Then  why  are  you  so  ruffled  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  All  is  as  it  should  be.  Mrs.  Yeobright 
— ^but  she  is  nothing  to  us.' 

'  Ah,  I  knew  she  had  something  to  do  with  it !  Come,  I  don't 
like  reserve.' 

*  No — she  has  nothing.  She  only  says  she  wishes  me  to  give 
up  Thomasin  because  another  man  is  anxious  to  marry  her.  The 
woman,  now  she  no  longer  needs  me,  actually  shows  off  1 '  Wild- 
eve's  vexation  had  escaped  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

Eustacia  was  silent  a  long  while.  *  You  are  in  the  awkward 
position  of  an  official  who  is  no  longer  wanted,'  she  said  in  a 
changed  tone. 

'  It  seems  so.     But  I  have  not  yet  seen  Thomasin.' 

'And  that  irritates  you.  Don't  deny  it,  Damon.  You  are 
actually  nettled  by  this  slight  from  an  unexpected  quarter.' 

'Well!' 

'And  you  come  to  get  me  because  you  cannot  get  her.  This 
is  certainly  a  new  position  altogether.     I  am  to  be  a  stop-gap*' 

'  Please  remember  that  I  proposed  the  same  thing  the  other  day.' 

Eustacia  again  remained  in  a  sort  of  stupefied  silence.  What 
curious  feeling  was  this  coming  over  her  ?  W^as  it  really  possible 
that  her  interest  in  Wildeve  had  been  so  entirely  the  result  of  an- 
tagonism that  the  glory  and  the  dream  departed  from  the  man 
with  the  first  sound  that  he  was  no  longer  coveted  by  her  rival  ? 
She  was,  then,  secure  of  him  at  last.  Thomasin  no  longer  re- 
quired him.  What  a  humiliating  victory !  He  loved  her  best,  she 
thought ;  and  yet — dared  she  to  murmur  such  treacherous  criticism 
ever  so  softly  ? — what  was  the  man  worth  whom  a  woman  inferior 
to  herself  did  not  value  ?  The  sentiment  which  lurks  more  or  less 
in  all  animate  nature — that  of  not  desiring  the  undesired  of  others 
— was  lively  as  a  passion  in  the  supersubtle,  epicurean  heart  of 
Eustacia.  Her  social  superiority  over  him,  which  hitherto  had 
scarcely  ever  impressed  her,  became  unpleasantly  insistent,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  felt  that  she  had  stooped  in  loving  him. 

'  Well,  darling,  you  agree  ? '  said  Wildeve. 

'  If  it  could  be  Budmouth  instead  of  America/  she  murmured 
languidly. 

*  Budmouth  is  nonsense.     It  is  not  far  enough  away,' 
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'  Yes,  I  see  it,'  she  said ;  *  I  will  think.  It  is  too  great  a  thing 
for  me  to  decide  off-hand.  I  wish  I  hated  the  heath  less — or  loved 
you  more.' 

*You  can  be  painfully  frank.  You  loved  me  a  month  ago 
warmly  enough  to  go  anywhere  with  me.' 

*  And  you  loved  Thomasin.' 

*  Yes,  perhaps  that  was  where  the  reason  lay,'  he  returned  with 
almost  a  sneer.     *  I  don't  hate  her  now.' 

*  Exactly.  The  only  thing  is  that  you  can  no  longer  get 
her.' 

*Come — no  taunts,  Eustacia,  or  we  shall  quarrel.  If  you 
don't  .'agree  to  go  with  me,  and  agree  shortly,  I  shall  go  by 
myself.' 

^  Or  try  Thomasin  again.  Damon,  how  strange  it  seems  that 
you  could  have  married  her  or  me  indifferently,  and  only  have 
oome  to  me  because  I  am — cheapest.  Yes,  yes — it  is  true.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  should  have  exclaimed  against  a  man  of  that 
sort,  and  been  quite  wild ;  but  it  is  all  past  now.' 

*  Will  you  go,  dearest  ?  Come  secretly  with  me  to  Bristol, 
marry  me,  and  turn  our  backs  upon  this  doghoie  of  England  for 
ever  ?    Say  yes.' 

'  I  want  to  get  away  from  here  at  almost  any  cost,'  she  said 
with  weariness, '  but  I  don't  like  to  go  with  you.  Give  me  more 
time  to  decide.' 

'  I  have  already,'  said  Wildeve.  '•  Well,  I  give  you  one  more 
week.' 

-  *  A  little  longer,  so  that  I  may  tell  you  decisively.  I  have  to 
consider  so  many  things.  Fancy  Thomasin  being  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  you  1     I  cannot  forget  it.' 

'  Never  mind  that.  Say  Monday  week.  I  will  be  here  pre- 
cisely at  this  time.' 

'  Let  it  be  at  Blackbarrow,'  said  she.  *  This  is  too  near  home ; 
my  grandfather  may  be  walking  out.' 

'  Thank  you,  dear.  On  Monday  week  at  this  time  I  will  be  at 
the  barrow.    Till  then,  good-bye.' 

*  Gt)od-bye.  No,  no,  you  must  not  touch  my  lips.  Shaking 
bands  is  enough  till  I  have  made  up  my  mind.' 

Eustacia  watched  his  shadowy  form  till  it  had  disappeared. 
She  placed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  breathed  heavily ;  and 
then  her  rich  romantic  lips  parted  imder  that  homely  impulse — a 
yawn.  She  was  immediately  angry  at  having  betrayed  even  to 
herself  the  possible  evanescence  of  her  passion  for  him.  She  could 
not  admit  at  once  that  she  might  have  over-estimated  Wildeve,  for 
to  perceive  his  mediocrity  now  was  to  admit  her  own  great  folly 
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heretofore.  And  the  discovery  that  she  was  the  owner  of  a  dispo- 
sition so  purely  that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger  had  something  in  it 
which  at  first  made  her  ashamed. 

The  fruits  of  Mrs.  Yeobright's  diplomacy  were  indeed  remark- 
able, though  not  as  yet  of  the  kind  she  had  anticipated*  ^t  had 
appreciably  influenced  Wildeve,  but  it  was  influencing  Eustacia 
far  more.  Her  lover  was  no  long^  to  her  an  exciting  man  whom 
many  women  strove  for,  and  herself  could  only  win  by  striving  with 
them.     He  was  a  drug  in  the  market. 

She  went  indoors  in  that  peculiar  state  of  niisery  which  is  not 
exactly  grief,  and  which  specially  attends  the  dawnings  of  reason 
in  the  latter  days  of  an  ill-judged,  transient  love«  To  be  conscious 
tha^  the  end  of  one's  dream  is  approaching,  and  jet  has  not  abso- 
lutely come,  is  one  of  the  most  wearisome  as  welt  as  the  most 
curious  situations  along  the  whole  course  between  the  beginning 
of  a  passion  and  its  end. 

Her  grandfather  had  returned,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
pouring  some  gallons  of  newly  arrived  rum  into  the  square  bottles 
of  his  square  cellaret.  Whenever  these  home  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted, he  would  go  to  the  ^  Quiet  Woman,'  and,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  grog  in  hand,  tell  remarkable  stories  of  bpw  he 
had  lived  seven  years  under  the  water-line  of  his  ship,  and  x>ther 
naval  wonders,  to  the  natives,  who  hoped  too  earnestly  for  a  treat 
of  ale  from  the  teller  to  exhibit  any  doubts  of  their  truths    , 

He  had  been  there  this  evening.  ^  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
the  Egdon  news,  Eustacia  ? '  he  said,  without  looking  up  firom  the 
bottles.  '  The  men  have  been  talking  about  it  at  the  H  Woman  "  as 
if  it  were  of  national  importance.' 

^  I  have  heard  none,'  she  said. 

*  Young  Clym  Yeobright,  as  they  call  him,  is  coming  home 
next  week  to  spend  Christmas  with  his  mother.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow  by  this  time,  it  seems.     I  suppose  you  remember  bim.' 

*  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life.' 

*  Ah  !  true ;  he  left  before  you  came  here.  I  well  remember 
him  as  a  promising  boy.' 

*  Where  has  he  been  living  all  these  years  ? '  .  -   - 

*  In  that  rookery  of  pomp  and  vanity^  Paris,  I  believe.' 

{To  he  eontinwd,) 
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€fyt  ^atifiian  J^alottjer  of  ti)e  Republic  anti  t^t 

BT  H.   BARTON  BAKES. 

To  none  was  the  French  Revolution  more  merciless  than  to  its 
creators ;  it  no  more  respected  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
infidel  ahb&,  the  enthusiastic  littSrateura  who  had  theorised  so 
beautifully  upon  the  rights  and  equality  of  man,  than  it  did  the 
conservative  noblesse  and  priesthood  who  had  opposed  it  with  all 
their  strength,  or  the  fermiers^gSnSraux  whose  oppressions  had 
sown  the  dragon's  teeth.  To  the  aana-cvXottea  all  who  wore  silk, 
velvet,  and  powder  were  his  natural  enemies — and  from  his  exclu- 
sive point  of  view  he  was  not  far  wrong.  He  had  no  qualms  of 
gratitude  for  those  who  had  lured  him  out  of  his  dark  holes  and 
comers  and  taught  him  the  resistless  strength  of  numbers,  the 
power  of  brute  force.  Why  should  not  he  strut  it  in  those  gilded 
salons  which  had  for  years  echoed  with  his  praises  and  his  wrongs  ? 
The  favoured  ones  of  the  world  had  had  their  turn  of  luxury ;  now 
it  was  his,  and  those  who  grumbled  at  the  change  should  be  handed 
over  to  la  mh*e  guillotine.  And  so  at  a  single  blow  sans-culotteism 
destroyed  that  artificial  civilisation  which  had  taken  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  to  build  up,  and  rags,  dirt, '  noble  savages,'  and 
squalid  vice  revelled  within  those  walls  which  had  so  lately  been 
the  home  of  the  most  refined  society  of  Europe. 

But  among  a  people  so  pre-eminently  sociable  as  the  French  it 
was  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  a  speedy  revival  of  the  bien^ 
aSdnces ;  and  as  Bonaparte's  cannons  swept  away  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  Terror  it  came,  and  under  the  Directory  there  were  once  more 
salons  in  Paris. 

But  what  a  marvellous  change  from  those  of  Madame  Geoffrin 
and  Dudeffant,  which  yet  were  but  of  yesterday !  Surely  those 
strange  figures  cannot  be  French  men  and  women  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  these  extraordinary-looking  rooms  the  apartments 
in  which  Madame  la  Marquise  received  the  phUoaophea  but  a 
year  or  two  ag6?  What  have  become  of  the  red-heeled  shoes, 
the  vast  hoops,  the  brocades  and  mountains  of  powdered  hair,  which 
no  lady  could  be  seen  without  ?  La  m^e  guiUotme  has  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  them  all.  The  hoop  has  given  place  to  the  clinging 
robe  of  Greek  statuary,  which  scarcely  veils  the  forms  it  drapes ; 
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a  tunic  of  white  cashmere,  looped  to  one  knee  by  a  cameo,  only 
half  covers  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  beneath  the  bosom  it  is  con- 
fined by  a  ceinture  of  gold  or  brass  ;  the  bare  arms  are  clasped  by 
antique  bracelets;  above  the  white  tunic  is  worn  another  of 
scarlet ;  buskins  enclose  the  legs,  Roman  sandals  have  taken  the 
place  of  red-heeled  shoes,  and  the  naked  toes  are  encircled  by  rings 
of  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  hair  is  gathered  in  a  snood,  and 
is  of  a  different  colour  to  the  complexion,  in  imitation  of  the 
ladies  of  ancient  Some.  The  men  sometimes  on  public  occasions 
also  don  the  classic  dress,  and  appear  in  tunic  and  toga ;  but  the 
costume  most  affected  by  Utabjeuifieaae  dores  is  that  of  the  incroyable, 
strikingly  contrasting  in  its  grotesque  hideousness  with  the  graceful 
beauty  of  that  of  the  other  sex.  It  consists  of  a  narrow-skirted 
coat  with  a  high  collar  that  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  head ; 
a  huge  cravat,  half  concealing  jaws  and  chin  ;  a  short  waistcoat, 
nankeen  breeches  with  bunches  of  ribbons  at  the  knees,  silk  stock- 
ings, or  boots  with  buff  tops,  a  bunch  of  seals  and  trinkets  hanging 
from  the  breeches  pocket  to  the  knee ;  the  hair  plaited  or  gathered 
into  a  queue,  and  rings  in  the  ears.  The  Spartan  plainness  of 
manner  which  Bobespierre  worked  to  bring  into  fashion  has  dis- 
appeared with  the  Convention;  and  the  incroyablej  who  never 
pronounces  the  letter  r  is  a  far  more  objectionable  fop  than  the 
aristocrat  of  the  ancien  r6gime.  Mingled  with  these  exquisites 
are  a  few  dark  figures  of  the  old  Jacobins,  coarsely  and  uncleanly 
olad,  by  affectation ;  men  who  frown  upon  these  fopperies,  and 
wish  the  days  of  la  Terreur  back  again  that  they  might  consign 
these  sham  aristocrats  to  the  same  fisite  as  the  real  ones.  Between 
these  and  the  jeunesse  dorie  there  is  deadly  hatred.  The  furniture 
of  the  rooms  is  as  classical  as  the  ladies ;  the  satins  and  gildings 
and  mirrors  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis  Quinze  have  given  place 
to  Pompeian  decorations ;  beds,  couches,  urns,  lamps,  bronzes — all 
are  classic. 

Literature  is  all  but  extinct ;  odes  to  laberty  and  imitations 
of  the  G-reek  alone  obtain  favour;  everybody  has  had  enough 
of  philosophy — at  least  in  books.  It  is  dancing  which  is  now  the 
all-absorbing  rage ;  and  instead  of  Bousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Diderot — 
Vestris,  Tr^nis,  Gardel,  the  maUrea^de-dansey  are  now  the 
ruling  spirits  of  the  salons.  The  moment  they  enter,  an  eager  and 
admiring  crowd  gathers  round  to  do  them  homage ;  then  a  ring  is 
formed,  and  these  cynosures  proceed  to  execute  a  series  of  marvel- 
lous and  intricate  figures,  which  the  bystanders  applaud  with  the 
most  fervid  enthusiasm.  After  a  time  all  the  company  join  in  the 
dance ;  the  ladies  take  the  Bacchantes  for  their  model,  now  moving 
through  the  figures  with  a  dreamy,  voluptuous  languor,  now  all  fire 
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and  animation ;  with  the  light  .cashmere  shawl  that  is  thrown 
acroBS  their  shoulders,  and  the  graceful  movements  of  their  arms, 
they  strike  a  series  of  picturesque  tableavx^  such  as  are  now  only 
seen  in  the  opera  ballet.  With  true  French  instinct  they  make  a 
fashion  even  out  of  the  guillotine.  There  are  what  are  called 
lea  baU  dea  victimea^  to  which  no  person  is  admitted  who  has 
not  lost  a  relative  by  la  Terrmirj  and  whose  distinguishing  mark 
must  be  a  band  of  crape  worn  round  the  arm.  The  moral  system 
which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze 
preached  is  now  in  practice.  Marriage  is  a  contract  which 
can  be  dissolved  immediately  at  the  will  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  women  still  young  have  already  had  three  husbands ;  the 
Christian  religion  is  banned  by  law,  and  instead  of  Sunday 
every  tenth  day  is  set  apart  as  a  holiday. 

The  most  famous  of  the  salons  of  that  time  were  those  of 
Mesdames  Tallien,  Josephine  Beauhamais,  and  K&^amier.  The 
first  was  remarkable  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  Bobespierre's 
destruction.  She  was  Spanish  by  birth ;  she  was  living  in  Toulon 
while  Tallien  was  there  carrying  out  his  terrible  massacres ;  she 
fell  in  love  with  and  gave  herself  up  to  him  in  the  hope  that  her 
influence  would  soften  his  cruelty.  She  succeeded ;  but  Robespierre, 
being  informed  that  the  slaughter  was  growing  languid,  and  of  the 
cause,  had  her  arrested  and  condemned.  Tallien  swore  to  save 
her,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  conspiracy  against 
*the  sea-green  Incorruptible.*  The  struggle  was  a  close  one,  for 
it  was  only  on  the  very  day  she  was  to  be  guillotined  that  Bobes- 
pierre  feU.  Under  the  Directory  Madame  Tallien,  with  her 
friend  Josephine  Beauhamais,  became  a  personage  of  great 
celebrity,  and  her  salon  led  the  mode  of  young  Paris.  It  was  in 
this  society  that  the  latter  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bona- 
parte. 

The  third,  and  most  famous  of  the  three  women  named, 
Madame  B^camier,  was  of  quite  a  different  type.  Her  story  is  so 
strange,  her  influence  upon  French  society  during  many  years  was 
so  remarkable,  that  she  cannot  be  dismissed  as  hastily  as  the 
others.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  notary  of  Lyons ;  at  fifteen 
(in  1793)  she  was  married  to  M.  B^camier,a  rich  banker,  who  had 
nursed  her  as  a  child  and  bought  her  her  dolls :  he  was  forty-two 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  but  it  was  strictly  a  mcuriage  de  con^ 
venance — a  ceremony,  and  nothing  more.  He  bought  her  a 
splendid  chateau  at  Clichy,  came  there  daily  to  dine,  and  returned 
to  Paris  to  sleep.  Five  years  later  she  removed  to  Paris,  to 
Necker's  splendid  hotel,  which  her  husband  had  taken. 

As  I  have  before  intimated,  society  imder  the  Directory  not 
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only  cast  oflF  all  moral  restraint  but  even  the  show  of  it.  Madame 
B^camier  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty ;  her  salons  were  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  capital,  and  her  assemblies  were  crowded 
by  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day — Barrere,  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  Fouche,  Bemadotte,  Mass^na,  Moreau,  and 
those  of  the  old  noblesse  who  had  ventured  to  return,  M.  de 
Narbonne,  Ve  Lamoignan,  and  the  De  Montmorencies  were  her 
fidthful  friends.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  her 
position,  the  adoring  lovers  who  sighed  at  her  feet,  and  the  corrupt 
and  voluptuous  atmosphere  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  Juliette 
Becamier  remained  immaculately  pure.  The  most  ardent  of  her 
inamoratos  was  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  pressed  his  suit  with  an 
importunity  that  no  coldness  could  discourage.  She  showed  his 
letters  to  her  husband.  M.  R^camier,  a  true  bourgeois,  thought 
more  of  his  bank  than  of  his  honour,  and  feared  to  offend  the  big 
brother,  who  was  now  First  Consul ;  to  shut  his  door  in  the  face 
of  such  a  man  might  compromise  his  business.  Madame  must 
grant  him  nothing,  but  must  not  drive  him  to  despair.  The 
behaviour  of  M.  Steamier  upon  this  occasion  shows  how  tho- 
roughly, even  at  this  early  date,  BoiSaparte  had  succeeded  in  over- 
awing the  French  people. 

How  very  small  and  very  contemptible  this  great  fighting-man 
could  be,  is  exemplified  in  his  conduct  to  this  lady,  which  even  ex- 
ceeded in  baseness  his  persecution  of  Madame  de  Stael.  The  first 
time  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  she  incurred  his  jealous  anger.  It  was 
in  the  Court  of  the  Luxembom-g  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
reception  given  him  by  the  Directory  to  celebrate  his  Italian 
victories.  While  Barras  was  delivering  a  long  oration,  she  rose 
firom  her  seat  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Clad  in  simple  white,  her  invariable  costume,  her  wonderful 
beauty  inmiediately  attracted  all  eyes,  and  a  murmur  of  admira- 
tion ran  through  the  assembly.  Bonaparte  glanced  sharply  round 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  that  lovely  form. 
Indignant  that  even  a  woman  should  for  an  instant  distract  the 
admiring  gaze  from  him,  he  cast  upon  her  a  glance  so  stem  that 
she  sank  back  upon  her  seat  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  From 
that  hour  he  became  her  enemy.  Being  present  at  the  trial  of 
General  Moreau,  he  demanded  so  angrily  *  What  was  Madame 
R&amier  doing  there  ? '  that  she  was  coimselled  by  her  friends,  if 
she  had  any  regard  for  her  safety,  not  to  attend  a  second  day.  Yet 
the  jealous  despot  was  no  more  insensible  to  her  charms  than  were 
other  men.  It  was  at  a  ball  given  by  Lucien  that  she  met  him 
for  the  second  and  last  time.  She  observed  his  eagle  glance  fol- 
lowing her  every  movement,  and  presently  Fouch^  came  up  to  her 
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and  whispered  in  his  bold,  insolent  way,  ^  Madame,  le  premier 
Consul  Yous  trouve  charmante  1 '  After  the  supper  Napoleon  him- 
self addressed  her  brusquely  with  *  Why  did  you  not  come  and  sit 
by  me  at  supper  ?  You  should  have  done  so ;  it  was  your  place.* 
The  Great  Mogul,  or  the  Sultan  of  Tiu*key,  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  dictatorial  to  a  female  subject.  Through  his  vile 
agent,  Fouch^  he  made  overtures  to  her  to  lake  the  post  of  Dame 
du  Palais.  '  He  has  never  yet,'  said  Sir  Pandarus,  *  met  with  a 
woman  worthy  of  him,  and  no  one  knows  what  would  be  the  love 
of  Napoleon  for  a  pure-minded  woman ;  she  would  assuredly  obtain 
an  influence  over  him  which  would  be  most  beneficent.'  But 
Juliette  B^camier's  virtue  was  proof,  even  against  the  allurements 
of  this  modem  Zenghis-Khan,  and  she  shrank  from  all  his  advances  ; 
thereby  of  course  incurring  his  deadly  hatred,  which  became  more 
or  less  extended  even  to  those  who  frequented  her  salons.  Hearing 
that  three  of  his  ministers  had  been  seen  there,  he  demanded 
angrily.  Since  when  the  Council  had  been  held  at  Madame 
Becamier's  ?  and  forbade  them  thenceforth  to  appear  there.  He 
said  openly  that  he  regarded  as  a  personal  enemy  every  person, 
whether  French  or  foreign,  who  visited  her. 

By  and  by  the  opportunity  came  to  put  his  hate  into  an  active 
form.  One  day  M.  B6camier  came  home  looking  pale  and  dis- 
tressed ;  he  was  in  trouble ;  imless  the  Bank  of  France  would  ac- 
commodate him  with  a  loan,  he  must  stop  payment.  His  business 
was  perfectly  solvent,  the  embarrassment  was  only  temporary ;  to 
any  other  person  in  similar  circumstances  the  accommodation  would 
have  been  readily  granted.  It  was  refused — it  need  not  be  said  by 
whose  influence — and  M.  Becamier  was  a  ruined  man.  Every- 
thing was  sold  off;  Madame  did  not  retain  a  single  jewel ;  she  let 
their  splendid  mansion,  all  but  one  room  to  which  she  retired. 
Not  even  the  dread  of  the  First  Consul  could  repress  the  sympathy 
of  faithful  friends ;  she  became  an  object  of  universal  admiration 
and  respect,  her  doors  were  besieged,  and  all  Paris  thought  it  an 
honour  to  be  received  by  one  who  bore  adversity  so  nobly.  Soon 
afterwards  she  retired  to  Coppet,  where  her  friend,  Madame  de 
Stael,  then  in  exile,  was  living. 

Not  even  the  assemblies  of  the  beautiful  Juliette  had  been  so 
intellectually  brilliant  as  those  of  Necker's  daughter,  for  thither 
came,  not  only  all  the  intellect  of  France,  but,  attracted  by  her 
fine  genius  and  marvellous  conversational  powers,  every  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  who  visited  Paris.  Yet  of  her  salons  she 
was  the  central  and  all-attracting  figure ;  the  greatest  men  were 
content  to  gather  round  and  be  mere  listeners.  Eloquent  as  were 
her  writings,  her  conversation  was  infinitely  more  so ;  it  was  in 
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that  that  her  genius  was  most  thoroughly  aroused,  was  most 
thoroughly  original.  *  Conversation,'  says  Ste.-Beuve,  *  was  her  in- 
spiration and  her  muse.'  She  possessed  the  great  secret  of  uniting  the 
most  incongruous  elements.  *  In  ieU^ietti  writes  her  biographer, 
Aladame  Necker  Saussure, '  her  conversation  was  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
her  intimacy.  Her  finest  pages,  her  most  eloquent  discourses  in 
society,  are  fisur  from  equalling  in  all-absorbing  power  that  which 
she  spoke,  when,  not  being  compelled  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of 
certiun  auditors,  she  gave  free  play  to  the  daring  and  original 
thoughts  which  filled  her  soul.  Then  her  grand  genius,  spreading 
its  wings,  took  flight ;  then,  not  knowing  whither  it  might  lead 
her,  a  witness  rather  than  mistress  of  her  own  inspiration,  she 
exercised  a  power  more  than  natural,  to  which  she  herself  seemed 
to  submit — a  power  good  or  bad,  but  over  which  she  had  no 
control.'  So  brilliant  a  personage  could  not  £siil  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  the  small-souled  despot.  The  night  after  her  firiend 
Benjamin  Constant  made  his  &mous  speech  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  First  Consul  her  salons  were  deserted  ;  Napoleon  sus- 
pected her  to  be  the  author  of  the  speech,  and  she  was  commanded 
to  quit  Paris.  After  travelling  for  two  years  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, she  settled  down  in  exile  at  Coppet,  on  the  Lake  of  Creneva, 
which  had  afforded  her  shelter  during  the  horrors  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  But  even  there  Bonaparte's  persecution  reached  her ;  he 
ordered  every  copy  of  her  great  work,  '  De  TAllemagne,'  to  be 
destroyed,  because  Ti&iiher  the  Emperor  nor  his  army  had  been 
mentioned  in  a  work  which  turned  on  purely  literary  subjects. 
'  Have  we  then  made  war  upon  Germany  for  eigliteen  years,'  cried 
the  Minister  of  Police,  who  waited  upon  her  for  an  explanation, 
*  in  order  that  a  person  should  print  a  book  without  speaking  of 
us  ?  That  book  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  author  ought  to  be  sent 
to  Vincennes.' 

The  two  great  queens  of  society  being  banished,  the  salons  of 
Madame  Josephine  Bonaparte — soon  to  become  imperial — became 
omnipotent  in  their  influence.  The  aristocratic  refinement  of 
Madame  B^camier's  assemblies,  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  those 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  were  of  the  ancien  regime ;  the  reunions  of 
•Tos^phine,  like  those  of  the  Directory,  were  typical  of  the  age. 
Here  were  gathered  all  the  crude,  inharmonious  creations  of  the 
Eevolution.  Parvenus^  who  had  grown  rich  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  aristocrats ;  fervid  republicans,  who  retained  nothing  of  their 
creed  save  boorish  manners,  and  who  licked  the  tyrant's  boots  with 
fulsome  adulation ;  and,  far  outnumbering  and  outweighing  all  the 
rest,  soldiers,  men  who  had  risen,  and  deservedly,  by  their  bravery, 
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from  the  ranks  of  sans-culotteism  to  be  generals  and  marshals* 
Their  manners  strongly  savoured  of  the  alley  and  the  camp,  and, 
fine  fellows  as  they  were,  they  were  sadly  out  of  place  in  gilded 
drawing-rooms.  Still  more  so  were  their  partners,  who  had  not 
had  even  the  advantage  of  that  disciplinary  training  which  renders 
the  soldier  always  so  superior  to  the  class  from  which  he  has  been 
drawn.  These  women,  raised  from  the  lowest  types  of  Parisian 
life,  decked  out  in  gaudy  costumes  and  magnificent  jewels — the 
plimder  of  the  battle-field — rendered  themselves  still  greater 
monstrosities  by  their  awkward  attempts  at  fine  manners.  The 
classical  costumes  of  the  Directory  had  degenerated  into  huge, 
hideous  turbans,  siuroimding  foreheads  covered  with  bull-like  curls, 
into  narrow-skirted,  short-waisted  dresses,  which  still  live  in  the 
old  caricatures.  Being  totally  destitute  of  education,  dancing  was 
their  only  amusement.  Masquerades  were  much  in  fashion ;  and  it 
was  a  species  of  entertainment  Napoleon  greatly  favoured,  since  it 
afforded  such  admirable  scope  for  his  spy  system;  he  himself 
sometimes  attended  these  assemblies  on  that  mission.  Ladies  of 
haul  ton  frequented  these  balls,  but  not  to  dance ;  enveloped  in 
dominoes,  their  faces  concealed  by  masks,  they  came  to  coquette 
with  their  male  friends,  whose  task  it  was  through  this  disguise 
and  a  feigned  voice  to  guess  their  identity. 

There  were  many  of  the  old  noblesse,  however,  who  did  not 
disdain  to  frequent  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries,  and  dukes  and  peers 
of  the  old  blue  blood  were  proud  to  display  their  ribbons  in  the 
imperial  ante-room.  *  It  is  astonishing,'  said  Talleyrand  one  day, 
'  how  many  emigrant  ladies  of  the  old  Court  wish  me  to  force  them 
to  become  dames  dUionneur  in  the  new ! '  When  Bonaparte  be- 
came emperor,  his  salons  were  as  gorgeous  and  the  etiquette  as 
rigid  as  had  been  those  of  the  Bourbons.  *  The  fairy  splendours,' 
says  Lady  Morgan  in  *La  France,'  *  of  the  Caliph  Aaron-al-Baschid 
were  united  to  the  cumbrous  magnificence  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  stately  formalities  of  the  Escurial  presided  over  the  circles  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  costumes  of  the  Valois  and  Medici  fell  in 
heavy  folds  over  forms  which  had  long  exhibited  their  sjrmmetry 
in  the  adhesive  drapery  of  Greek  sculpture.'  The  morals  of 
the  Coiut  were  as  voluptuous  as  its  surroundings ;  Napoleon  in- 
sisted upon  all  his  officers  marrying,  that  more  soldiers  might 
be  bom  into  the  world ;  as  husbands  and  wives  were  frequently 
separated  for  years  a  day  or  two  after  the  ceremony,  the  mo- 
rality of  the  society  may  be  imagined.  There  were  two  vices  of 
the  old  regime  that  were  discouraged  under  the  new — gambling, 
which  the  emperor  strictly  prohibited  within  his  palaces,  and 
gastronomy  ;  accustomed  to  soldiers'  hard  fare,  he  cared  little  for 
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the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  consequently  became  unfashion- 
able. 

In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  among  a  little  colony  of  exclu- 
sive aristocrats,  who  disdained  to  hiunble  themselves  to  the 
parvenu  usurper^  there  still  existed  a  few  salons  of  the  old  days,  in 
which  the  old  marquis  and  the  old  marquise,  wrinkled  and  tottery, 
still  addressed  one  another  in  the  old  language  of  gallantry  and 
punctilious  politeness,  and  sighed  over  and  called  up  reminiscences 
of  that  old  world  which  was  to  them  far  more  real  than  the 
phantasmagoria  passing  around.  There  Bousseau,  Voltaire,  the 
Encydopidistes,  were  still  criticised  as  though  their  doctrines  were 
still  in  theory,  and  had  not  swept  as  a  whirlwind  over  the  earth, 
uprooting  and  destroying  all  that  opposed  them.  The  Church,  the 
King,  the  noblesse,  were  talked  of  as  though  they  were  living 
entities,  instead  of  defunct  states,  never,  apparently,  to  be  resus- 
citated. The  costumes  were  as  antique  as  the  manners,  and 
belonged  to  all  three  reigns  preceding  the  Eevolution ;  the  head- 
dress of  a  Montcspan  or  a  Maintenon  was  to  be  seen  side  by  side 
with  the  bonnets  a  papiUon  poinUs  of  Dudeflfand  or  G-eoffrin,  and 
the  fichu  de  sonfflet  and  rUgligS  of  Polignac  or  Lamballe.  Yet 
the  parvenu  Napoleon  would  have  done  much  to  win  over  to  his 
side  those  poor  old  ghosts,  whose  submission  would  have  given  him 
something  of  the  prestige  of  tradition,  and  there  was  no  opinion  to 
which  he  was  so  sensitive  as  to  theirs.  After  a  great  victory  he 
would  write  to  Talleyrand,  *  What  do  they  think  of  me  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  now  ? ' 

Lady  Morgan  gives  us  in  her  book  some  graphic  sketches  of 
this  society.  *  The  circles  of  the  ancient  nobility  are  formal  and 
precise  to  a  degree  that  imposes  perfect  restraint ;  the  ladies  are 
all  seated  a  la  ronde,  the  gentlemen  either  leaning  on  the  backs  of 
chairs  or  separated  into  small  compact  groups.  Everybody  rises  at 
the  entrance  of  a  new  guest  and  immediately  resumes  his  seat,  which 
is  never  finally  quitted  imtil  the  moment  of  departure.  There  is  no 
bustling,  no  gliding,  no  shifting  of  places  for  purposes  of  coquetry 
or  views  of  flirtation ;  all  is  repose  and  quietude  among  the  most 
animated  people  in  the  world.'  *  But,'  she  adds,  *  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  mixed  assemblies  there  is  plenty  of  freedom,  the  women 
move  hither  and  thither,  the  men  lounge  and  sit  with  their  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  even  their  feet  upon  the  fender.' 

*  It  is  high  birth,'  said  the  Comtesse  de  Pastoret,  *  rather  than 
hi^rank,  that  is  in  estimation  in  France ;  but  neither  are  marked 
in  private  society  by  those  minute  forms  of  precedence  to  which 
you  free-bom  republican  English  pay  such  minute  observance.  At 
Court  our  dukes  have  their  place,  and  our  duchesses  their  tabourets ; 
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but  in  the  salon,  if  any  distinction  is  made,  it  is  in  favour  of  genius, 
celebrity,  or  age,  while  to  be  a  stranger  is  to  be  an  iiai  in  itself. 
...  I  have  seen  Denpn  and  Humboldt  received  with  delight 
when  princes  and  ministers  were  treated  with  indiflference.' 

Ere  passing  on  to  the  society  of  the  Restoration,  let  us  take  a 
backward  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  one  of  its  queens.     To  fill  the 
measure  of  his  revenge.  Napoleon  prohibited  Madame  Kecamier^s 
return  to  France,  for  having  dared  to  visit  Madame  de  Stael  in  her 
exile,  and  for  a  little  while  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Coppet.     It 
was  there   she  met  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  a  handsome, 
chivalrous  young  gentleman,  who,  like  every  other  man  who  came 
beneath  the  influence  of  her  fascinations,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her ;  and  for  the  first  time  her  own  heart  was  touched.     He 
begged  her  to  have  her  formal  marriage  annulled,  and  pleaded  so 
eloquently  that  she  wrote  to  M.  Eecamier,  who  was  still  in  France, 
to  ask  his  consent.     His  answer  was  that  he  would  reply  if  she 
desired  it,  but  reminded  her  of  the  affection  he  had  felt  for  her 
from  her  childhood,  of  his  misfortunes,  &c.,  which  pleading  more 
effectually  bound  her  than  would  his  refusal.     Sure  of  success,  the 
Prince  was  preparing  for  their  nuptials,  when  the  news  came  that 
all  was  broken  off  between  them.     In  vain  then  and  thereafter 
did  he  implore  her  to  change  her  decision ;  she  remained  firm  to 
it.     Through  the  remainder  of  his  life  her  image  was  his  most 
cherished  memory,  her  picture  was  the  principal  ornament  of  his 
palace,  and  a  ring  she  had  given  him  was  buried  with  him.     The 
selfishness  of  the  man  who  could  not  even  plead  the  deprivation 
of  her  society,  since  he  was  not,  nor  was  he  likely  to  be,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it,  need  not  be  conmiented  upon.     But  the  story  gives 
us  a  suspicion   that  Madame's    immaculateness  throughout   so 
many  temptations  must  have  been  greatly  due  to  coldness   of 
heart.     After  remaining  with  Madame  de  Stael  a  short  time»  she 
took  up  her  abode  at  Chalons-sur-Mame ;  she  afterwards  travelled  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  was  everywhere  received,  by  Pope  and  King, 
by  noble  and  artist,  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  admiia- 
tion.    During  her  travels  she  visit^  England — crowds,  attracted 
by  her  beauty  and  elegance,  used  to  follow  her  when  she  pro- 
menaded in  Kensington  Crardens,  and  the  Prince  Regent  thought 
himself  honoured  by  being  permitted  to  carry  her  shawL 

Madame  Recamier,  with  Madame  de  Stael,  was  among  the  first 
who  flocked  back  to  Paris  at  the  Restoration ;  her  husband's  for- 
tunes had  been  restored,  and  she  had  inherited  a  considerable  pro- 
perty from  her  mother ;  thus  upon  her  return  her  salons  were  as 
brilliant  and  as  magnificent  as  ever.  But  society  had  undergone 
another  metamorphosis,  and  the  rSuniona  under  Louis  XVIII. 
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scarcely  more  resembled  those  of  the  Directory  and  the  Empire 
than  they  did  the  assemblies  of  the  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  times. 

Lady  Morgan,  iwho  visited  Paris  in  1816,  gives  an  admirable 
description,  in  the  book  I  have  before  twice  quoted,  of  the  hetero- 
geneoiis  condition  of  French  society  in   the  first  years  of  the 
Bestoration.   *  The  agitated  surfece,  still  heaving  with  recent  com- 
motion, was  strewn  with  relics  of  remote  times  thrown  up  from  the 
bosom  of  oblivion,  and  it  was  covered  with  specimens  of  all  the 
recent  political  systems  which  had  reigned  in  France  since  the 
great  social  irruption.     Characters  belonging  to  different  ages, 
opinions  supported  in  distant  eras,  dogmas  the  most  novel,  pre- 
judices   the    most  antiquated,  philosophy  the    most   sceptical, 
bigotry  the  most  inveterate,  opposition  the  most  violent,  sub- 
mission the  most  abject,  all  appeared  mingling  on  the  scene  of 
daily  intercourse,  as  if  the  discomfiture  of  some  powerful  enchanter 
had  suddenly  released  the  multifarious  victims  of  magic  influence, 
who,  resuming  their  peculiar  forms,  presented  an  assembly  at  once 
the  most  singular  and  contradictory.'     Voltairianism  had  been  the 
fashion  of  the  salons  of  the  last  century ;  Christianity  was  the 
fiftshion  of  those  of  the  Bestoration.    The  Nihilism  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  had  produced  reaction,  and  the  man  who  first  gave  form 
and  voice  to  the  movement  was  Chateaubriand.    ^  Le  Gr^nie  du 
Christianisme '  was  received  with  as  much  enthusiasm  by  the  new 
generation  as  had  been  Bousseau's  '  Contrat  Social,'  Helvetius's  ^  De 
TEsprit,'  or  Holbach's  '  SystAme  de  la  Nature,'  by  the  past.     After 
the  arid  cynicism  of  the  phUoaopkeSy  the  glowing  rhetoric  and 
poetic  devotion  of  the  noble  writer  came  upon  the  world  like  a 
fountain  of  sparkling  waters  to  wanderers  in  the  desert,  and  French 
society  was  now  nothing  if  not  Christian.    In  literature  Andr^ 
Ch&ier  and  his  coterie  alone  fought  against  the  new  spirit  that  was 
abroad.     The  darlings  of  the  salons  were  the  noble  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
sweetest  of  poets ;  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  the  Byron,  christianised, 
of  France  ;  Victor  Hugo,  then  as  ardent  a  royalist,  and  as  implac- 
able against  the  revolutionists,  as  he  is  now  uncompromising  as  a 
communist  and  hater  of  kings.      Then  there  were  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Lamennais,  De  Maistre.    These  men,  the  voices  of  the 
new  ideas,  were  received  everywhere  with  homage  and  delight, 
equally  by  the  exclusives  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermain  as  in  the 
purely  literary  circle  over  which  presided  the  brilliant  authoress  of 
'Corinne.'    But  this  revival,  both  of  religion  and  of  the  literary 
salon,  was  but  evanescent.     Lea  bohSmes  were  bom,  were  growing 
to  manhood  in  their  miserable  garrets,  were  preparing  to  flood 
France  with   a  new  literature   of   scepticism    and    revolution ; 
scepticism  as  different  from  the  polished  cynicism  of  Voltaire  &  Co. 
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as  fire  is  from  ice.  This  time  it  was  the  utterance  of  hearts  withered 
by  misery,  of  experiences  gained  in  the  wa/a%o/rde^  the  morgiLej 
the  culr-de'sacj  the  hordely  the  streets ;  not  the  speculations  of  fine 
gentlemen  in  silks  and  velvets,  and  gilded  drawing-rooms.  Balzac 
was  meditating  his  *  ComMie  Humaine,'  Jules  Janin  his  '  L'Ane 
Mort  et  la  Femme  Gruillotinfe,'  Miirger  his  *  Vie  de  Boh&ne,'  and 
Hugo  was  soon  to  pass  over  to  their  ranks  and  become  their  chi^« 
Christianity  was  again  menaced,  this  time  by  a  dreamy  patitheisna, 
which  is  still  developing;  literature,  ideas,  scepticism  were  no 
longer  the  monopolies  of  a  class:  they  were  universal;  and  the  salon, 
as  a  power,  ceased  to  exist. 

Ere  closing  this  article  we  must  take  a  parting  glance  at  her 
who  was  the  last  representative  of  the  old  society,  Madame 
Becamier.  Bom  under  Louis  XVI.,  she  lived  beyond  the  third 
revolution,  surviving  until  1849.  Three  generations  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  had  sighed  at  her  feet.  '  lis  n'en  mouraient  pas  tous, 
mais  tous  etaient  frappes,'  said  one.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  held  the 
first  place  in  her  regards  for  many  years ;  that  their  friendship 
was  purely  platonic  cannot  be  doubted.  After  his  wife's  death  he 
made  Madame,  long  since  a  widow,  the  oflFer  of  his  hand.  '  Why 
should  we  marry  ? '  she  said ;  '  if  solitude  is  sad  to  you,  I  am 
ready  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  you.  The  world,  I  am  cer- 
tain, is  just  to  the  purity  of  our  connection,  and  would  approve  of 
everything  I  could  do  to  give  repose,  happin^s,  and  tenderness  to 
your  old  age.  If  we  were  younger,  I  would  not  hesitate ;  I  would 
joyfully  accept  the  right  of  consecrating  my  life  to  you.'  In  her 
last  days  she  became  blind ;  but,  although  her  features  were 
withered  and  her  form  was  bent,  she  retained  the. old  fascinating 
smile  and  elegance  of  manner.  She  had  long  since  quitted  Paris 
for  the  solitude  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois.  There,  says  a  writer  in 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  *  each  day,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
clo<*,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bue  de  Sevres  saw  him  (Chateaubriand) 
pass,  elegantly  dressed  in  a  short  riding  coat,  towards  the  Abbaye. 
But  as  old  age  advanced  upon  him  he  came  in  a  coach,  and  found 
the  aid  of  a  stick  necessary  to  ascend  the  stairs.  At  length,  when 
his  limbs  became  utterly  decrepit,  he  was  carried  up  in  a  dbair  by  a 
couple  of  servants.'  There  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  Uiis 
picture  of  the  two  old  lovers  growing  old  together.  He  went  first ; 
and  she  survived  but  a  few  months — dying  of  cholera. 
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I. 


It  was  well  along  in  the  forenoon  of  a  bitter  winter's  day.  The 
town  of  Eastport,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  lay  buried  under  a  deep 
snow  that  was  newly  fallen.  The  customary  bustle  in  the  streets 
was  wanting*  One  could  look  long  distances  down  them  and  see 
nothing  but  a  dead-white  emptiness,  with  silence  to  match.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  you  could  see  the  silence, — no,  you  could 
only  hear  it.  The  side-walks  were  merely  long,  deep  ditches,  with 
steep  snow  walls  on  either  side.  Here  and  ther^  you  might  hear 
the  £unt,  far  scrape  of  a  wooden  shovel,  and  if  you  were  quick 
enough  you  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  black  figure  stoop- 
ing and  disappearing  in  one  of  those  ditches,  and  reappearing  the 
next  moment  with  a  motion  which  you  would  know  meant  the 
heaving  out  of  a  shovelful  of  snow.  But  you  needed  to  be  quick, 
for  that  black  figure  would  not  linger,  but  would  soon  drop  that 
shovel  and  scud  for  the  house,  thrashing  itself  with  its  arms  to 
warm  them.  Yes,  it  was  too  venomously  cold  for  snow-shovellers 
or  anybody  else  to  stay  out  long. 

Presently  the  sky  darkened ;  then  the  wind  rose  and  began  to 
blow  in  fitful,  vigorous  gusts,  which  sent  clouds  of  powdery  snow 
aloft,  and  straight  ahead,  and  everywhere.  Under  the  impulse  of 
one  of  these  gusts,  great  white  drifts  banked  themselves  like 
graves  across  the  streets ;  a  moment  later,  another  gust  shifted 
them  around  the  other  way,  driving  a  fine  spray  of  snow  from  their 
sharp  crests  as  the  gale  drives  the  spume  flakes  from  wave-crests 
at  sea ;  a  third  gust  swept  that  place  as  clean  as  your  hand,  if  it 
saw  fit.  This  was  fooling,  this  was  play  ;  but  each  and  all  of  the 
gusts  dumped  some  snow  into  the  side-walk  ditches,  for  that  was 
business. 

Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence  was  sitting  in  his  snug  and  elegant  little 
parlour,  in  a  lovely  blue  silk  dressing-down,  with  cuflFs  and  fiEu^ings 
of  crimson  satin,  elaborately  quilted.  The  remains  of  his  break- 
fast was  before  him,  and  the  dainty  and  costly  little  table  service 
added  an  harmonious  charm  to  the  grace,  beauty,  and  richness  of 
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the  fixed  appointments  of  the  room.  A  cheery  fire  was  blazing  on 
the  hearth. 

A  furious  gust  of  wind  shook  the  windows,  and  a  great  wave  of 
snow  washed  against  them  with  a  drenching  sound, — so  to  speak. 
The  handsome  young  bachelor  murmured, — 

'  That  means,  no  going  out  to-day.  Well,  I  am  content.  But 
what  to  do  for  company  ?  Mother  is  well  enough.  Aunt  Susan  is 
well  enough  ;  but  these,  like  the  poor,  I  have  with  me  always. 
On  so  grim  a  day  as  this,  one  needs  a  new  interest,  a  fresh  element, 
to  whet  the  dull  edge  of  captivity.  That  was  very  neatly  said,  but 
it  doesn't  mean  anything.  One  doesn't  want  the  edge  of  captivity 
sharpened  up,  you  know,  but  just  the  reverse.' 

He  glanced  at  his  pretty  French  mantel-clock. 

*  That  clock  's  wrong  again.  That  clock  hardly  ever  knows 
what  time  it  is ;  and  when  it  does  know,  it  lies  about  it, — which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.     Alfred ! ' 

There  was  no  answer. 

'  Alfred !  .  . ..  Good  servant,  but  as  imcertain  as  the  clock.' 

Alonzo   touched   an  electrical  bell-button   in  the  wall.     He 

waited  a  moment,  then  touched  it  again ;  waited  a  few  moments 

more,  and  said, — 

*  Battery  out  of  order,  no  doubt.  But  now  that  I  have  started, 
I  will  find  out  what  time  it  is.' 

He  stepped  to  a  speaking-tube  in  the  wall,  blew  its  whistle, 
and  called, —  , 

*  Mother ! '  and  repeated  it  twice. 

'  Well,  ika^B  no  use.  Mother's  battery  is  out  of  order,  toe. 
Can't  raise  anybody  downstairs, — that  is  plain.' 

He  sat  down  at  a  rosewood  desk,  leaned  his  chin  on  the  left- 
hand  edge  of  it,  and  spoke,  as  if  to  the  floor, — 

'  Aunt  Susan  ! ' 

A  low,  pleasant  voice  answered,  *  Is  that  you,  Alonzo  ? ' 

'  Yes.  I'm  too  lazy  and  comfortable  to  go  down-stairs ;  I  ani 
in  extremity,  and  I  can't  seem  to  scare  up  any  help.' 

*  Dear  me  I  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 
'  Matter  enough,  I  can  tell  you ! ' 

*  Oh,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  dear !     What  is  it  ? 

*  I  want  to  know  what  time  it  is.' 

'  You  abominable  boy,  what  a  turn  you  did  give  me  I  Is  that 
all?' 

*  All, — on  my  honour.  Calm  yourself.  Tell  me  the  time,  and 
receive  my  blessing.' 

'  Just  five  minutes  after  nine.  No  charge, — keep  your  bless- 
ing.' 
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'  Thanks.  It  wouldn't  have  impoverished  me,  aunty,  nor  so 
enriched  you  that  you  could  live  without  other  means.'  He  got  up, 
murmuring, '  Just  five  minutes  after  nine,'  and  faced  his  clock. 
*  Ah !/  said  he, '  you  are  doing  better  than  usual ;  you  are  only 
thirty-four  minutes  wrong.  Let  me  see  .  .  •  let  me  see  •  .  . 
Thirty-three  and  twenty-one  are  fifty-four ;  four  times  fifty-four 
are  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  One  oflf  leaves  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five.     That's  right.' 

He  turned  the  hands  of  his  clock  forward  till  they  marked 
twenty-five  minutes  to  one,  and  said,  *  Now  see  if  you  can't  keep 
right  for  a  while  .  .  •  else  I'll  raffle  you ! ' 

He  sat  down  at  the  desk  again,  and  said,  ^  Aunt  Sasan  ! ' 

'  Yes,  dear.' 

'  Had  breakfast  ? ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  an  hour  ago.' 

'Busy?' 

*  No, —  excepting  sewing.     Why  ? ' 

*  Got  any  company  ? ' 

*  No,  but  I  expect  some  at  half-past  nine.' 

*  I  wish  I  did.     I'm  lonesome.     I  want  to  talk  to  somebody.' 
'  Very  well,  talk  to  me.' 

*  But  this  is  very  private.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid, — talk  right  along ;  there's  nobody  here  but 
me.' 

'  I  hardly  know  whether  to  venture  or  not,  but ' 

'  But  what?  Oh,  don't  stop  there  1  You  hfiow  you  can  \x\\A 
me,  Alonzo, — you  know  you  can.' 

'  I  feel  it,  aunt,  but  this  is  very  serious.  It  afiects  me  deeply, 
— ^me,  and  all  the  family, — even  the  whole  community.' 

'  Oh,  Alonzo,  tell  me  1  I  will  never  breathe  a  word  of  it.  What 
is  it  ? ' 

*  Aunt,  if  I  might  dare ' 

*  Oh,  please  go  on  !  I  love  you,  and  can  feel  for  you.  Toll  mc 
all.     Confide  in  me, — What  t«  it  ? ' 

'The  weather  1' 

'  Plague  take  the  weather !  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  the 
heart  to  serve  me  so,  Lon. 

'  There,  there,  aunty  dear,  I'm  sorry ;  I  am,  on  my  honour.  I 
won't  do  it  again.     Do  you  forgive  me  ? ' 

'Yes,  since  you  seem  so  sincere  about  it,  though  I  know  I 
oughtn't  to.  You  will  fool  me  again  as  soon  as  I  have  forgotten 
this  time.' 

'  No,  I  won't,  honour  bright.  But  such  weather  1  oh,  such 
weather  I   You've  got  to  keep  your  spirits  up  artificially.     It  is 
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snowy,  and  blowy,  and  gusty,  and  bitter  cold!     How  is  the  weather 
with  you?" 

*  Warm  and  rainy  and  melancholy.  The  mourners  go  about 
the  streets  with  their  umbrellas  running  streams  from  the  end  of 
every  whalebone.  There's  an  elevated  double  pavement  of  um- 
brellas stretching  down  the  sides  of  the  streets  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Fve  got  a  fire  for  cheerfulness,  and  the  windows  open  to  keep  cool. 
But  it  is  vain,  it  is  useless:  nothing  comes  in  but  the  balmy 
breath  of  December,  with  its  burden  of  mocking  odours  from  the 
flowers  that  possess  the  realm  outside,  and  rejoice  in  their  lawless 
profusion  wldlst  the  spirit  of  man  is  low,  and  flaunt  their  gaudy 
splendours  in  his  face  whilst  his  soul  is  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  and  his  heart  breaketh.' 

Alonzo  opened  his  lips  to  say,  ^  You  ought  to  print  that,  and 
get  it  framed,'  but  checked  himself,  for  he  heard  his  aunt  speaking 
to  some  one  else.  He  went  and  stood  at  the  window  and  looked 
out  upon' the  wintry  prospect.  The  storm  was  driving  the  snow 
before  it  more  furiously  than  ever ;  window  shutters  were  slamming 
and  banging ;  a  forlorn  dog,  with  bowed  head  and  tail  withdrawn 
from  service,  was  pressing  his  quaking  body  against  a  windward 
wall  for  shelter  and  protection ;  a  young  girl  was  ploughing  knee- 
deep  through  the  drifts,  with  her  face  turned  from  the  blast,  and 
the  cape  of  her  waterproof  blowing  straight  rearward  over  her  head. 
Alonzo  shuddered,  and  said,  with  a  sigh, '  Better  the  slop,  and  the 
sultry  rain,  and  even  the  insolent  flowers,  than  this  1 ' 

He  turned  from  the  window,  moved  a  step,  and  stopped  in  a 
listening  attitude.  The  &int,  sweet  notes  of  a  familiar  song 
caught  his  ear.  He  remained  there,  with  his  head  unconsciously 
bent  forward,  drinking  in  the  melody,  stirring  neither  .hand  nor 
foot,  hardly  breathing.  There  was  a  blemish  in  the  execution  of 
the  song,  but  to  Alonzo  it  seemed  an  added  charm  instead  of  a 
defect.  This  blemish  consisted  of  a  marked  flatting  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  notes  of  the  refrain  or  chorus  of 
the  piece.  When  the  music  ended,  Alonzo  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  said, '  Ah,  I  never  have  heard  "  In  the  Sweet  By-and-By  "  sung 
like  that  before  1 ' 

He  stepped  quickly  to  the  desk,  listened  a  moment,  then 
said  in  a  guarded  confidential  voice,  ^  Aunty,  who  is  this  divine 
singer  ? ' 

^  She  is  the  company  I  was  expecting.  Stays  with  me  a  month 
or  two.     I  will  introduce  you.    Miss  " 

*  For  goodness'  sake,  wait  a  moment.  Aunt  Susan  1  You  never 
stop  to  think  what  you  are  about  1 ' 

He  flew  to  his  bed-chamber,  and  returned  in  a  moment  per- 
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ceptibly    changed  in  his  outward  appearance,    and    remarking 
snappishly, — 

'  Hang  it  1  she  would  have  introduced  me  to  this  angel  in  that 
sky-blue  dressing-gown  with  red-hot  lappels !  Women  never  think, 
when  they  get  agoing.' 

He  ran  and  stood  by  the  desk,  and  said  eagerly,  *  Now,  aimty, 
I  am  ready,'  and  fell  to  smiling  and  bowing  with  all  the  per- 
suasiveness and  elegance  that  were  in  him. 

*  Very  well.  Miss  Rosannah  Ethelton,  let  me  introduce  to  you 
my  favourite  nephew,  Mr.  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence.  There  1  You 
are  both  good  people,  and  I  like  you  ;  so  I  am  going  to  trust  you 
together  while  I  attend  to  a  few  household  affairs.  Sit  down, 
Bosannah ;  sit  down,  Alonzo.     Good-bye ;  I  shan't  be  gone  long.' 

Alonzo  had  been  bowing  and  smiling  all  the  while,  and 
motioning  imaginary  young  ladies  to  sit  down  in  imaginary  chairs, 
but  now  he  took  a  seat  himself,  mentally  saying, '  Oh,  this  is  luck  I 
Let  the  winds  blow  now,  and  the  snow  drive,  and  the  heavens 
frown !     Little  I  care ! ' 

While  these  young  people  chat  themselves  into  an  acquaint- 
anceship, let  us  take  the  liberty  of  inspecting  the  sweetest  and 
fairest  of  the  two.  She  sat  alone,  at  her  graceful  ease,  in  a  richly 
furnished  apartment  which  was  manifestly  the  private  parlour  of  a 
refined  and  sensible  lady,  if  signs  and  symbols  may  go  for  anything. 
For  instance,  by  a  low,  comfortable  chair  stood  a  dainty,  top-heavy 
work-stand,  whose  summit  was  a  fancifully  embroidered  shallow 
basket,  with  vari-coloured  crewels,  and  other  strings,  and  odds  and 
ends  protruding  from  under  the  gaping  lid  and  hanging  down  in 
negligent  profusion.  On  the  floor  lay  bright  shreds  of  turkey-red, 
Prussian  blue,  and  kindred  fabrics,  bits  of  ribbon,  a  spool  or  two 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  roll  or  so  of  tinted  silken  stuffs.  On  a 
luxurious  sofa,  upholstered  with  some  sort  of  soft  Indian  goods 
wrought  in  black  and  gold  threads,  interwebbed  with  other  threads 
not  so  pronounced  in  colour,  lay  a  great  square  of  coarse  white 
stuff,  upon  whose  surface  a  rich  bouquet  of  flowers  was  growing, 
under  tbe  deft  cultivation  of  the  crochet  needle.  The  household 
cat  was  asleep  on  this  work  of  art.  In  a  bay-window  stood  an 
easel  with  an  unfinished  picture  on  it,  and  a  palette  and  brushes 
on  a  chair  beside  it.  There  were  books  everywhere  :  Eobertson's 
Sermons,  Tennyson,  Moody  and  Sankey,  Hawthorne,  *  Eab  and  his 
Friends,' cook-books,  prayer-books,  pattern-books, — ^and  books  about 
all  kinds  of  odious  and  exasperating  pottery,  of  course.  There  was 
a  piano,  with  a  deck-load  of  music,  and  more  in  a  tender.  There 
was  a  great  plenty  of  pictures  on  the  walls,  on  the  shelves  of  the 
mantel-piece,  and   around  generally;    where  coigns  of  vantage 
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offered  were  statuettes,  and  quaint  and  pretty  gimcracks,  and  rare 
and  costly  specimens  of  peculiarly  devilish  china.  The  hay- 
window  gave  upon  a  garden  that  was  ahlaze  with  foreign  and 
domestic  flowers  and  flowering  shruhs. 

But  the  sweet  young  girl  was  the  daintiest  thing  those  pre- 
mises, within  or  without,  could  offer  for  contemplation.  Delicately 
chiselled  features,  of  G-recian  cast ;  her  complexion,  the  pure  snow 
of  a  japonica  that  is  receiving  a  faint,  reflected  enrichment  from 
some  scarlet  neighbour  of  the  garden ;  great,  soft  blue  eyes  fringed 
with  long,  curving  lashes ;  an  expression  made  up  of  the  trustful- 
ness of  a  child  and  the  gentleness  of  a  fawn ;  a  beautiful  head 
crowned  with  its  own  prodigal  gold ;  a  lithe  and  rounded  figure, 
whose  every  attitude  and  movement  were  instinct  with  native 
grace. 

Her  dress  and  adornment  were  marked  by  that  exquisite 
harmony  that  can  come  only  of  a  fine  natural  taste  perfected  by 
culture.  Her  gown  was  of  a  simple  magenta  tulle,  cut  bias, 
traversed  by  three  rows  of  light  blue  flounces,  with  the  selvage 
edges  turned  up  with  ashes-of-roses  chenille;  overdress  of  dark 
bay  tarletan,  with  scarlet  satin  lambrequins ;  corn-coloured  i>olo- 
naise,  en  panier,  looped  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons  and  silver 
cord,  and  hauled  afb  and  made  fast  by  buff-velvet  lashings :  basque 
of  lavender  reps,  picked  out  with  Valenciennes ;  low  neck,  short 
sleeves,  maroon-velvet  neck-tie  edged  with  delicate  pink  silk, 
inside  handkerchief  of  some  simple  three-ply  ingrain  fabric  of  a 
soft  saffron  tint:  coral  bracelets  and  locket-chain;  coiffure  of 
forget-me-nots  and  lilies  of  the  vaUey  massed  around  a  noble  calla. 

This  was  all ;  yet  even  in  this  subdued  attire  she  was  divinely 
beautiful.  Then  what  must  she  have  been  when  adorned  for  the 
festival  or  the  ball  ? 

All  this  time  she  has  been  busily  chatting  with  Alonzo,  un- 
conscious of  our  inspection.  The  minutes  still  sped,  and  still  she 
talked.  But  by-and-by  she  happened  to  look  up,  and  saw  the 
clock.  A  crimson  blush  sent  its  rich  flood  through  her  cheeks,  and 
she  exclaimed, — 

*  There,  good-bye,  Mr.  Fitz  Clarence  ;  I  must  go  now  I ' 

She  sprang  from  her  chair  with  such  haste  that  she  hardly 
heard  the  young  man's  answering  good-bye.  She  stood  radiant, 
graceful,  beautiful,  and  gazed,  wondering,  upon  the  accusing 
clock.     Presently  her  pouting  lips  parted,  and  she  said, — 

'  Five  minutes  after  eleven  I  Nearly  two  hours,  and  it  did  not 
seem  twenty  minutes  I     Oh,  dear,  what  will  he  think  of  me  1' 

At  the  self-same  moment  Alonzo  was  staring  at  his  clock. 
And  presently  he  said, — • 
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'Twenty-five  minutes  to  three  I  Nearly  two  hours,  and  I 
didn't  believe  it  was  two  minutes  I  Is  it  possible  that  this  clock 
is  humbugging  again  ?  Miss  Ethelton !  just  one  moment,  please. 
Are  you  there  yet  ? ' 

*  Yes,  but  be  quick — ^I'm  going  right  away.' 

'  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  time  it  is  ? ' 
The  girl  blushed  again,  murmured  to  herself, '  It's  right  down 
cruel  of  him  to  ask  me  I '  then  spoke  up,  and  answered  with  ad- 
mirably counterfeited  unconcern, '  five  minutes  after  nine.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you  I     You  have  to  go  now,  have  you  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

'  Fm  sorry.' 

No  reply. 

'Miss  Ethelton  1' 

'Well?' 

'  You — ^you're  there  yet,  (mit  you  ? ' 

'  Yes — ^but  please  hurry.    What  did  you  want  to  say  ? ' 

'Well,  I — ^well,  nothing  in  particular.  It's  very  lonesome 
here.  It's  asking  a  great  deal,  I  know,  but  would  you  mind  talk- 
ing with  me  again  by-and-by — that  is,  if  it  will  not  trouble  you 
too  much  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know— but  111  think  about  it.     I'll  try.' 

'Oh,  thanks  I  Miss  Ethelton?  ...  Ah  me,  she's  gone,  and 
here  are  the  black  clouds,  and  the  whirling  snow  and  the  raging 
winds  come  again  I  But  she  said  good-bye!  She  didn't  say 
good-morning,  she  said  good-bye  I  .  •  •  The  clock  was  right,  after 
alL    What  a  lightning-winged  two  hours  it  was  I ' 

He  sat  down,  and  gazed  dreamily  into  his  fire  for  a  while,  then 
heaved  a  sigh  and  said, — 

'  How  wonderful  it  is  I  Two  little  hours  ago  I  was  a  free  man, 
and  now  my  heart's  in  San  Francisco  I ' 

About  that  time  Bosannah  Ethelton,  propped  in  the  window- 
seat  of  her  bed-chamber,  book  in  hand,  was  gazing  vacantly  out 
over  the  rainy  seas  that  washed  the  G-olden  Grate,  and  whispering 
to  herself, '  How  diflferent  he  is  from  poor  Burley,  with  his  empty 
head  and  his  single  little  antic  talent  of  mimicry  I ' 

II. 

Four  weeks  later  Mr.  Sidney  Algernon  Burley  was  entertaining 
a  gay  luncheon  company,  in  a  sumptuous  drawing-room  on 
Telegraph  Hill,  with  some  capital  imitations  of  the  voices  and 
gestures  of  certain  popular  actors  and  San  Franciscan  literary 
people  and  Bonanza  grandees.    He  was  elegantly  upholstered,  and 
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was  a  handsome  fellow,  barring  a  trifling  cast  in  his  eye.  He 
seemed  very  jovial,  but  nevertheless  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  door 
with  an  expectant  and  uneasy  watchfulness.  6y-and-by  a  nobby 
lackey  appeared,  and  delivered  a  message  to  the  mistress,  who 
nodded  her  head  understandingly.  That  seemed  to  settle  the 
thing  for  Mr.  Burley ;  his  vivacity  decreased  little  by  little,  and  a 
dejected  look  began  to  creep  into  one  of  his  eyes  and  a  sinister 
one  into  the  other. 

The  rest  of  the  company  departed  in  due  time,  leaving  him 
with  the  mistress,  to  whom  he  said, — 

*  There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  it.  She  avoids  me. 
She  continually  excuses  herself.  If  I  could  see  her,  if  I  could 
speak  to  her  only  a  moment — but  this  suspense ' 

*  Perhaps  her  seeming  avoidance  is  mere  accident,  Mr.  Burley. 
Gro  to  the  small  drawing-room  upstairs  and  amuse  yourself  a 
moment.  I  will  despatch  a  household  order  that  is  on  my  mind, 
and  then  I  will  go  to  her  room.  Without  doubt  she  will  be  per- 
suaded to  see  you.* 

Mr.  Burley  went  upstairs,  intending  to  go  to  the  small 
drawing-room,  but  as  he  was  passing '  Aunt  Susan's '  private  parlour, 
the  door  of  whi^h  stood  slightly  ajar,  he  heard  a  joyous  laugh 
which  he  recognised;  so  without  knock  or  announcement  he 
stepped  confidently  in.  But  before  he  could  make  his  presence 
known  he  heard  words  that  harrowed  up  his  soul  and  chilled  his 
young  blood.     He  heard  a  voice  say, — 

'  Darling,  it  has  come ! ' 

Then  he  heard  Eosannah  Ethelton,  whose  back  was  to  l>im, 
say,— 

*  So  has  yours,  deaiest  I ' 

He  saw  her  bowed  form  bend  lower ;  he  heard  her  kiss  some- 
thing,— ^not  merely  once,  but  again  and  again  1  His  soul  raged 
within  him.     The  heart-breaking  conversation  went  on : — 

'  Eosannah,  I  knew  you  must  be  beautiful,  but  this  is  dazzling, 
this  is  blinding,  this  is  intoxicating ! ' 

'  Alonzo,  it  is  such  happiness  to  hear  you  say  it.  I  know  it  is 
not  true,  but  I  am  «o  grateful  to  have  you  think  it  is,  neverthe- 
less! I  knew  you  must  have  a  noble  face,  but  the  grace  and 
majesty  of  the  reality  beggar  the  poor  creation  of  my  fancy.' 

Burley  heard  that  rattling  shower  of  kisses  again. 

'  Thank  you,  my  Eosannah  1  The  photograph  flatters  me,  but 
you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  think  of  that.     Sweetheait  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Alonzo.' 

*  I  am  so  happy,  Eosannah.' 

*  Oh,  Alonzo,  none  that  have  gone  before  me  knew  what  love 
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was,  none  that  come  after  me  will  ever  know  what  happiness  is  I 
I  float  in  a  gorgeous  cloudland,  a  boundless  firmament  of  enchanted 
and  bewildering  ecstasy  1 ' 

*  Oh,  my  fiosannah  1 — for  you  are  mine,  are  you  not  ? ' 

*  Wholly,  oh,  wholly  yours,  Alonzo,  now  and  for  ever !  All  the 
day  long  and  all  through  my  nightly  dreams,  one  song  sings  itself, 
and  its  sweet  burden  is,  "  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence,  Alonzo  Fitz 
Clarence,  Eastport,  State  of  Maine  ! " ' 

'Curse  him,  I've  got  his  address,  any  way  I'  roared  Burley, 
inwardly,  and  rushed  from  the  place. 

Behind  the  unconscious  Adolphus  stood  his  mother,  a  picture 
of  astonishment.  She  was  so  muflfled  from  head  to  heel  in  furs 
that  nothing  of  herself  was  visible  but  her  eyes  and  nose.  She 
was  a  good  allegory  of  winter,  for  she  was  powdered  all  over  with 
snow. 

Behind  the  unconscious  Bosannah  stood  "  Aunt  Susan,"  another 
picture  of  astonishment.  She  was  a  good  allegory  of  sunamer,  for 
she  was  lightly  clad,  and  was  vigorously  cooling  the  perspiration 
on  her  face  with  a  fan. 

Both  of  these  women  had  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes. 

*So  ho!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fitz  Clarence,  'this  explains  why 
nobody's  been  able  to  drag  you  out  of  your  room  for  six  weeks, 
Alonzo ! ' 

'So  ho ! '  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan,  ' this  explains  why  you  have 
been  a  hermit  for  the  past  six  weeks,  Rosannah ! ' 

The  young  couple  were  on  their  feet  in  an  instant,  abashed, 
and  standing  like  detected  dealers  in  stolen  goods  awaiting  Judge 
Lynch's  doom. 

'  Bless  you,  my  son  I  I  am  happy  in  your  happiness.  Come 
to  your  mother's  arms,  Alonzo ! ' 

'  Bless  you,  Rosannah,  for  my  dear  nephew's  sake  1  Come  to  'toy 
arms!' 

Then  was  there  a  mingling  of  hearts  and  of  tears  of  rejoicing 
on  Telegraph  Hill  and  in  Eastport  Square. 

Servants  were  called  by  the  elders,  in  both  places.  Unto  one 
was  given  the  order, '  Pile  this  fire  high  with  hickory  wood,  and 
bring  me  a  roasting-hot  lemonade.' 

Unto  the  other  was  given  the  order,  '  Put  out  this  fire,  and 
bring  me  two  palm-leaf  fans  and  a  pitcher  of  ice  water.' 

Then  the  young  people  were  dismissed,  and  the  elders  sat 
down  to  talk  the  sweet  surprise  over  and  make  the  wedding 
plans. 

Some  minutes  before  this  Mr.  Burley  rushed  from  the  mansion 
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on  Telegraph  Hill  without  meeting  or  taking  formal  leave  of  any- 
body. He  hissed  through  his  teeth,  in  unconscious  imitation  of  a 
popular  favourite  in  melodrama,  ^  Him  shall  she  never  wed !  I 
have  sworn  it  1  Ere  great  Nature  shall  have  doffed  her  winter's 
ermine  to  don  the  emerald  gauds  of  spring,  she  shall  be  mine  ! ' 


III. 

Two  weeks  later.  Every  few  hours,  during  some  tlu^e  or  four 
days,  a  very  prim  and  devout-looking  Episcopal  clergyman,  with  a 
cast  in  his  eye,  had  visited  Alonzo.  According  to  his  card,  he  was 
the  Rev.  Melton  Hargrave,  of  Cincinnati.  He  said  he  had  retired 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  his  health.  If  he  had  said  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  would  probably  have  erred,  to  judge  by 
his  wholesome  looks  and  firm  build.  He  was  the  inventor  of  an 
improvement  in  telephones,  and  hoped  to  make  his  bread  by  selling 
the  privilege  of  using  it.  *  At  present,'  he  continued,  ^  a  man  may 
go  and  tap  a  telegraph  wire  which  is  conveying  a  song  or  a  concert 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  he  can  attach  his  private  telephone 
and  steal  a  hearing  of  that  music  as  it  passes  along.  My  inven- 
tion will  stop  all  that.' 

'  Well  ? '  said  Alonzo; '  if  the  owner  of  the  music  could  not  miss 
what  was  stolen,  why  should  he  care  ? ' 

'  He  shouldn't  care,'  said  the  Beverend. 

*  Well  ? '  said  Alonzo  inquiringly. 

<  Suppose,'  said  the  Reverend,  ^  suppose  that,  instead  of  music 
that  was  passing  along  and  being  stolen,  the  burden  of  the  wire 
was  loving  endearments  of  the  most  private  and  sacred  nature  ? ' 

Alonzo  shuddered  from  head,  to  heel.  ^  Sir,  it  is  a  priceless 
invention,'  said  he ;  '  I  must  have  it  at  any  cost.' 

But  the  invention  was  delayed  somewhere  on  the  road  from 
Cincinnati,  most  imaccountably.  The  impatient  Alonzo  could 
hardly  wait.  The  thought  of  Rosannah's  sweet  words  being  shared 
with  him  by  some  ribald  thief  was  galling  to  him.  The  Reverend 
came  frequently  and  lamented  the  delay,  and  told  of  measures  he 
had  taken  to  hurry  things  up.  This  was  some  little  comfort  to 
Alonzo. 

One  forenoon  the  Reverend  ascended  the  stairs  and  knocked  at 
Alonzo's  door.  There  was  no  response.  He  entered,  glanced 
eagerly  aroimd,  closed  the  door  softly,  then  ran  to  the  telephone. 
The  exquisitely  soft,  remote  strains  of  the  *  Sweet  By-and-By '  came 
floating  through  the  instrument.  The  singer  was  flatting,  as  usual, 
the  five  notes  that  follow  the  first  two  in  the  chorus,  when  the 
Reverend  interrupted  her  with  this  word,  in  a  voice  which  was  an 
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exact  imitation  of  Alonzo's,  with  just  the  faintest  flavour  of  impa- 
tience added, '  Sweetheart  ? ' 

'Yes,  Alonzo?* 

'  Please  don't  sing  that  any  more  this  week — try  something 
modern. 

The  agile  step  that  goes  with  a  happy  heart  was  heard  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  Beverend,  smiling  diabolically,  took  sudden  refuge 
behind  the  heavy  folds  of  the  velvet  window  curtains.  Alonzo 
entered  and  flew  to  the  telephone.     Said  he, — 

*  Rosannah,  dear,  shall  we  sing  something  together  ? ' 

'  Something  modem  ?  '  asked  she,  with  sarcastic  bitterness. 

*  Yes,  if  you  prefer.' 

*  Sing  it  yourself,  if  you  like ! ' 

This  snappishness  surprised  and  wounded  the  young  man.  He 
said, — 

'  Sosannah,  that  was  not  like  you.' 

'  I  suppose  it  becomes  me  as  much  as  your  very  polite  speech 
became  you,  Mr.  Fitz  Clarence.' 

'  Mister  Fitz  Clarence  I  Rosannah,  there  was  nothing  impolite 
about  my  speech.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  I  Of  course,  then,  I  misunderstood  you,  and  I 
most  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  ha-ha-ha  1  No  doubt  you  said, 
**  Don't  sing  it  any  more  i^o-day."  ' 

'  Sing  what  any  more  to-day  ? ' 

*  The  song  you  mentioned,  of  course.  How  very  obtuse  we  are, 
all  of  a  sudden  I ' 

'  I  never  mentioned  any  song.' 
'  Oh,  you  dichiH  1 ' 
*No,  Irfidn'^!' 

'  I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  you  did.' 
'  And  I  am  obliged  to  reiterate  that  I  didaiH.' 
'A  second  rudeness!     That  is  sufficient,  sir.     I  will  never 
forgive  you.    All  is  ^ver  between  us.' 

Then  came  a  muffled  sound  of  crying.     Alonzo  hastened  to 

say,— 

'Oh,  Rosannah,  unsay  those  words!  There  is  some  dreadful 
mystery,  some  hideous  mistake.  I  am  utterly  in  earnest  and 
sincere  when  I  say  I  never  said  anything  about  any  song.  I  would 
not  hurt  you  for  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  Rosannah,  dear  ?  .  .  .  Oh, 
speak  to  me,  won't  you  ? ' 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  Alonzo  heard  the  girl's  sobbings  re- 
treating, and  knew  she  had  gone  from  the  telephone.  He  rose 
with  a  heavy  sigh  and  hastened  from  the  room,  saying  to  himself, 
*  I  will  ransack  the  charity  missions  and  the  haunts  of  the  poor  for 

you  zxxT.  xo.  CZXZT11.  s 
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my  mothef.  She  will  persuade  her  that  I  never  meant  to  wound 
her.' 

A  minute  later,  the  Beverend  was  crouching  over  the  telephone 
like  a  cat  that  knoweth  the  ways  of  the  prey.  He  had  not  very 
many  minutes  to  wait.  A  soft,  repentant  voice,  tremulous  with 
tears,  said, — 

'  Alonzo,  dear,  I  have  been  wrong.  You  could  not  have  said 
so  cruel  a  thing.  It  must  have  been  some  one  who  imitated  your 
voice  in  malice  or  in  jest.' 

The  Eeverend  coldly  answered,  in  Alonzo's  tones, — 

*  You  have  said  it  was  all  over  between  us.  So  let  it  be.  I 
spurn  your  proflfered  repentance,  and  despise  it  1 ' 

Then  he  departed,  radiant  with  fiendish  triumph,  to  return  no 
more  with  his  imaginary  telephonic  invention  for  ever. 

Four  hours  afterward,  Alonzo  arrived  with  his  mother  from  her 
favourite  haunts  of  poverty  and  vice.  They  summoned  the  San 
Francisco  household ;  but  there  was  no  reply.  They  waited,  and 
continued  to  wait,  upon  the  voiceless  telephone.  When  it  was 
sunset  in  San  Francisco,  and  three  hours  and  a  half  after  dark  in 
Eastport,  an  answer  came  at  last  to  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  *  Rosan- 
nah!' 

But,  alas  I  it  was  Aunt  Susan's  voice  that  spake.    She  said, — 

'I  have  been  out  all  day ;  just  got  in.  I  will  go  and  find 
her.' 

The  watchers  waited  two  minutes — five  minutes — ten  minutes. 
Then  came  these  fatal  words,  in  a  frightened  tone, — 

*  She  is  gone,  and  her  baggage  with  her.  To  visit  another 
friend,  she  told  the  servants.  But  I  found  this  note  on  the  table 
in  her  room.  Listen :  "  I  am  gone ;  seek  not  to  trace  me  out ; 
my  heart  is  broken ;  you  will  never  see  me  more.  Tell  him  I 
shall  always  think  of  him  when  I  sing  my  poor  '  Sweet  By-and- 
By,'  but  never  of  the  xmkind  words  he  said  about  it."  That 
is  her  note.  Alonzo,  Alonzo,  what  does  it  mean  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened?' 

But  Alonzo  sat  white  and  cold  as  the  dead.  His  mother  threw 
back  the  velvet  curtains  and  opened  a  window.  The  cold  air 
refreshed  the  sufferer,  and  he  told  his  aunt  his  dismal  story.  Mean- 
time his  mother  was  inspecting  a  card  which  had  disclosed  itself 
upon  the  floor  when  she  cast  the  curtains  back.  It  read, '  Mr. 
Sidney  Algernon  Burley,  San  Francisco.' 

'  The  miscreant  1 '  shouted  Alonzo,  and  rushed  forth  to  seek  the 
false  Reverend  and  destroy  him;  for  the  card  explained  every- 
thing, since  in  the  course  of  the  lovers'  mutual  confessions  they 
had  told  each  other  all  about  all  the  sweethearts  they  had  ever 
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bad,  and  thrown  no  end  of  mud  at  their  failings  and  foibles, — ^for 
lovers  always  do  that.  It  has  a  &scination  that  ranks  next  after 
billing  and  cooing. 

IV. 

During  the  next  two  months,  many  things  happened.  It  had 
early  transpired  that  Rosannah,  poor  suffering  orphan,  had  neither 
returned  to  her  grandmother  in  Portland,  Oregon,  nor  sent  any 
word  to  her  save  a  duplicate  of  the  woful  note  she  had  left  in  the 
mansion  on  Tel^aph  Hill.  Whosoever  was  sheltering  her — if  she 
was  still  alive — had  been  persuaded  not  to  betray  her  whereabouts, 
without  doubt ;  for  all  efforts  to  find  trace  of  her  had  failed. 

Did  Alonzo  give  her  up !  Not  he.  He  said  to  himself,  ^  She 
will  sing  that  sweet  song  when  she  is  sad ;  I  shall  find  her.'  So  he 
took  his  carpet  sack  and  a  portable  telephone,  and  shook  the  snow 
of  his  native  city  firom  his  arctics,  and  went  forth  into  the  world. 
He  wandered  far  and  wide,  and  in  many  States.  Time  and  again 
strangers  were  astounded  to  see  a  wasted,  pale,  and  woe-worn  man 
laboriously  climb  a  tel^raph  pole  in  wintry  and  lonely  places, 
perch  sadly  there  an  hoiu-,  with  his  ear  to  a'  little  box,  then  come 
sighing  down,  and  wander  wearily  away.  Sometimes  they  shot  at 
him,  as  peasants  do  at  aeronauts,  thinking  him  mad  and  danger- 
ous. Thus  his  clothes  were  much  shredded  by  bullets  and  his  per- 
son grievously  lacerated.    But  he  bore  it  all  patiently. 

In  the  b^inning  of  his  pilgrimage  he  used  often  to  say,  '  Ah, 
if  I  could  but  hear  the  "  Sweet  By-and-By ! " '  But  toward  the  end 
of  ii  he  used  to  shed  tears  of  anguish  and  say,  ^  Ah,  if  I  could  but 
hear  something  else  I ' 

Thus  a  month  and  three  weeks  drifted  by,  and  at  last  some 
humane  people  seized  him  and  confined  him  in  a  private  mad-house 
in  New  York.  He  made  no  moan,  for  his  strength  was  all  gone, 
and  with  it  all  heart  and  all  hope.  The  superintendent,  in  pity, 
gave  up  his  own  comfortable  parlour  and  bed-chamber  to  him,  and 
nursed  him  with  affectionate  devotion. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  for 
the  first  time.  He  was  lying,  comfortably  pillowed,  on  a  sofa, 
listening  to  the  plaintive  Miserere  of  the  blesik  March  winds,  and 
the  muffled  sound  of  tramping  feet  in  the  street  below, — for  it 
was  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  New  York  was  going  home  &om 
work.  He  had  a  bright  fire  and  the  added-  cheer  of  a  couple  of 
student  lamps.  So  it  was  warm  and  snug  within,  though  bleak 
and  raw  without ;  it  was  light  and  bright  within,  though  outside 
it  was  as  dark  and  dreaiy  as  if  the  world  had  been  lit  with  Hart- 
ford gas.     Alonzo  smiled  feebly  to  think  how  his  loving  vagaries 
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had  made  him  a  maniac  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  pursue  his  line  of  thought  further,  when  a  faint,  sweet 
strain,  the  very  ghost  of  soimd,  so  remote  and  attenuated  it 
seemed,  struck  upon  his  ear.  His  pulses  stood  still ;  he  listened 
with  parted  lips  and  bated  breath.  The  song  flowed  on, — ^he 
waiting,  listening,  rising  slowly  and  imconsciously  from  his  recum- 
bent position.     At  last  he  exclaimed, — 

^  It  is  I  it  is  she !  Oh,  the  divine  flatted  notes  I ' 

He  dragged  himself  eagerly  to  the  comer  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  tore  aside  a  curtain,  and  discovered  a  telephone.  He 
bent  over,  and  as  the  last  note  died  away  he  burst  forth  with  the 
exclamation, — 

^ Oh,  thank  heaven,  found  at  last!  Speak  to  me,  Bosannah, 
dearest !  The  cruel  mystery  has  been  unravelled ;  it  was  the  villain 
Burley  who  mimicked  my  voice  and  woimded  you  with  insolent 
speech ! ' 

There  was  a  breathless  pause,  a  waiting  age  to  Alonzo ;  then  a 
faint  sound  came,  framing  itself  into  language, — 

'  Oh,  say  those  precious  words  again,  Alonzo  ! ' 

*  They  are  the  truth,  the  veritable  truth,  my  Rosannah,  and 
you  shall  have  the  proof, — ample  and  abundant  proof! ' 

'  Oh,  Alonzo,  stay  by  me !  Leave  me  not  for  a  moment !  Let 
me  feel  that  you  are  near  me !  Tell  me  we  shall  never  be  parted 
more !  Oh,  this  happy  hoiu*,  this  blessed  hour,  this  memorable 
hour!' 

*  We  will  make  record  of  it,  my  Rosannah ;  every  year,  as  this 
dear  hour  chimes  from  the  clock,  we  will  celebrate  it  with  thanks- 
givings, all  the  years  of  our  life.' 

*  We  will,  we  will,  Alonzo ! ' 

<  Four  minutes  after  six,  in  the  evening,  my  Rosannah,  shall 

henceforth ' 

'  Twenty-three  minutes  after  twelve,  afternoon,  shall ' 

*  Why,  Rosannah,  darling,  where  are  you  ? ' 

*  In  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands.  And  where  are  you  ?  Stay 
by  me ;  do  not  leave  me  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  bear  it.  Are 
you  at  home  ? ' 

*No,  dear,  I  am  in  New  York,— a  patient  in  the  doctor's 
hands.' 

An  agonising  shriek  came  buzzing  to  Alonzo's  ear,  like  the 
sharp  buzzing  of  a  hiut  gnat ;  it  lost  power  in  travelling  five 
thousand  miles.     Alonzo  hastened  to  say, — 

'Calm  yourself,  my  child.  It  is  nothing.  Already  I  am 
getting  well  imder  the  sweet  healing  of  your  presence.    Rosannah  ?  \ 

*  Yes,  Alonzok     Oh,  how  ypu  terrified  me  I     Say  on !  * 
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^  Name  the  happy  day,  Bosannah  I ' 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  a  diffident  small  voice  replied, 
'  I  blush — but  it  is  with  pleasure,  it  is  with  happiness.  Would — 
would  you  like  to  have  it  soon  ? ' 

'  This  very  night,  Bosannah  I  Oh,  let  us  risk  no  more  delays. 
Let  it  be  now  1 — tiiis  very  night,  this  very  moment  1 ' 

*  Oh,  you  impatient  creature !  I  have  nobody  here  but  my 
good  old  uncle,  a  missionary  for  a  generation,  and  now  retired  from 
service — ^nobody  but  him  and  his  wife.  I  would  so  dearly  like  it 
if  your  mother  and  your  Aunt  Susan ' 

'  Out  mother  and  cait  Aunt  Susan,  my  Rosannah.' 

'Yes,  ov.r  mother  and  (ynv  Aunt  Susan — I  am  content  to  word 

it  so,  if  it  pleases  you ;  I  would  so  like  to  have  them  present.' 
'So  would  I.    Suppose  you  telegraph  Aunt  Susan.    How  long 

would  it  take  her  to  come  ? ' 

*  The  steamer  leaves  San  Francisco  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
The  passage  is  eight  days.  She  would  be  here  the  thirty-first  of 
March.' 

'  Then  name  the  first  of  April :  do,  Bosannah,  dear.' 

*  Mercy  I  it  would  make  us  April  fools,  Alonzo  1 ' 

'  So  we  be  the  happiest  ones  that  that  day's  sun  looks  down 
upon  in  the  whole  broad  expanse  of  the  globe,  why  need  we  care  ? 
Call  it  the  first  of  April,  dear.' 

*  Then  the  first  of  April  it  shall  be,  with  all  my  heart ! ' 

*  Oh,  happiness !     Name  the  hour,  too,  Bosannah.' 

'  I  like  the  morning,  it  is  so  blithe.  Will  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing do,  Alonzo  ? ' 

*^The  loveliest  hour  in  the  day,  since  it  will  make  you  mine.' 

There  was  a  feeble  but  frantic  soimd  for  some  little  time,  as  if 
wool-lipped,  disembodied  spirits  were  exchanging  kisses;  then 
Bosannah  said,  ^Excuse  me  just  a  moment,  dear;  I  have  an 
appointment,  and  am  called  to  meet  it.' 

The  young  girl  ran  to  a  large  parlour  and  took  her  place  at  a 
window  which  looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  scene.  To  the  left  one 
could  see  far  up  the  charming  Nuuana  Valley,  fringed  with  its 
ruddy  flush  of  tropical  flowers  and  its  plumed  and  graceful  cocoa 
palms ;  its  rising  foot-hills  clothed  in  the  shining  green  of  lemon, 
citron,  and  orange  groves ;  its  storied  precipice  beyond,  where  the 
first  Eamehameha  drove  his  defeated  foes  over  to  their  destruction, 
— a  spot  that  had  forgotten  its  grim  history,  no  doubt,  for  it  was 
now  smiling,  as  almost  always  at  noonday,  under  the  glowing 
arches  of  a  succession  of  rainbows.  In  front  of  the  window  one 
could  see  the  quaint  town,  and  here  and  there  a  picturesque  group 
of  dusky  natives,  enjoying  the  blistering  weather ;  and  far  to  the 
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right  lay  the  restless  ocean,  tossing  its  white  mane  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Rosannah  stood  there,  in  her  filmy  white  raiment,  fanning  her 
flushed  and  heated  face,  waiting.  A  Kanaka  boy,  clothed  in  a 
damaged  blue  neck-tie  and  part  of  a  silk  hat,  thrust  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  and  announced,  *  'Frisco  hjo/dU  1 ' 

^  Show  him  in,'  said  the  girl,  straightening  herself  up  and 
assuming  a  meaning  dignity.  Mr.  Sidney  Algernon  Burley 
entered,  clad  from  head  to  heel  in  dazzling  snow — ^that  is  to  say^ 
in  the  lightest  and  whitest  of  Irish  linen.  He  moved  eagerly 
forward,  but  the  girl  made  a  gesture  and  gave  him  a  look  which 
checked  him  suddenly.  She  said,  coldly, '  I  am  here,  as  I  pro- 
mised. I  believed  your  assertions,  I  yielded  to  your  importunities, 
and  said  I  would  name  the  day.  I  name  the  first  of  April—- eight 
in  the  morning.     Now  go  1 ' 

'  Oh,  my  dearest,  if  the  gratitude  of  a  life-time ' 

'  Not  a  word.  Spare  me  all  sight  of  you,  all  conununication 
with  you,  until  that  hour.     No — no  supplications ;  I  will  have  it  so.' 

When  he  was  gone,  she  sank  exhausted  in  a  chair,  for  the  long 
siege  of  troubles  she  had  undergone  had  wasted  her  strength. 
Presently  she  said,  *What  a  narrow  escape  1  If  the  hour  ap- 
pointed had  been  an  hour  earlier — Oh,  horror,  what  an  escape  I 
have  made  1  And  to  think  I  had  come  to  imagine  I  was  loving 
this  beguiling,  this  truthless,  this  treacherous  monster  1  Oh,  he 
shall  repent  his  villany  I ' 

Let  us  now  draw  this  history  to  a  close,  for  little  more  needs 
to  be  told.  On  the  second  of  the  ensuing  April,  the  '  Honolulu 
Advertiser '  contained  this  notice  : — 

Married. — In  this  city,  by  telephone,  yesterday  morning,  at 
eight  o'clock,  by  Bev.  Nathan  Hays,  assisted  by  Eev.  Nathaniel 
Davis,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence,  of  Eastport,  Maine, 
U.S.,  and  Miss  Rosannah  Ethelton,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S. 
Mrs.  Susan  Howland,  of  San  Francisco,  a  friend  of  the  bride,  was 
present,  she  being  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hays  and  wife,  uncle 
and  aunt  of  the  bride.  Mr.  Sidney  Algernon  Burley,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  also  present,  but  did  not  remain  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  marriage  service.  Captain  Hawtbome's  beautiful  yacht, 
tastefully  decorated,  was  in  waiting,  and  the  happy  bride  and  her 
friends  immediately  departed  on  a  bridal  trip  to  Lahaina  and 
Haleakala. 

The  New  York  papers  of  the  same  date  contained  this  notice : — 
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Maebied. — In  this  city,  yesterday,  by  telephone,  at  half-past 
two  in  the  morning,  by  Eev,  Nathaniel  Davis,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Nathan  Hays,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence,  of  Eastport, 
Maine,  and  Miss  Eosannah  Ethelton,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
parents  and  several  friends  of  the  bridegroom  were  present,  and 
enjoyed  a  sumptuous  breakfest  and  much  festivity  xmtil  nearly 
sunrise,  and  then  departed  on  a  bridal  trip  to  the  Aquarium,  the 
bridegroom's  state  of  health  not  admitting  of  a  more  extended 
journey. 

Toward  the  close  of  that  memorable  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Fitz  Clarence  were  buried  in  sweet  converse  concerning  the  plea- 
sures of  their  several  bridal  tours,  when  suddenly  the  young  wife 
exclaimed :  *  0,  Lonny,  I  forgot  1  I  did  what  I  said  I  would.' 

'  Did  you,  dear  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  did.  I  made  him  the  April  fool  1  And  I  told  him 
so,  too !  Ah,  it  was  a  charming  siurprise  I  There  he  stood, 
sweltering  in  a  black  dress  suit,  with  the  mercury  leaking  out  of 
the  top  of  the  thermometer,  waiting  to  be  married.  You  should 
have  seen  the  look  he  gave  when  I  whispered  it  in  his  ear !  Ah ! 
his  wickedness  cost  me  many  a  heartache  and  many  a  tear,  but  the 
score  was  all  squared  up,  then.  So  the  vengeM  feeling  went 
right  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  begged  him  1x>  stay,  and  said  I  forgave 
him  everything.  But  he  wouldn't.  He  said  he  would  live  to  be 
avenged ;  said  he  woiild  make  our  lives  a  curse  to  us.  But  he 
can't,  can  he,  dear  ? ' 

*  Never  in  this  world,  my  Rosannah  1 ' 

Aimt  Susan,  the  Oregonian  grandmother,  and  the  young 
couple,  and  their  Eastport  parents  are  all  happy  at  this  writing, 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  Aunt  Susan  brought  the  bride  from  the 
Islands,  accompanied  her  across  our  continent,  and  had  the  happi- 
ness of  witnessing  the  rapturous  meeting  between  an  adoring  hus- 
band and  wife  who  had  never  seen  each  other  until  that  moment. 

A  word  about  the  wretched  Burley,  whose  wicked  machinations 
came  so  near  wrecking  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  poor  young 
friends,  will  be  sufficient.  In  a  murderous  attempt  to  seize  a 
crippled  and  helpless  artisan,  who  he  fancied  had  done  him  some 
small  oflFence,  he  fell  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  and  expired 
before  he  could  be  extinguished. 
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*  C  est  imiter  quelqtCun  que  de  ^planter  dea  choux* 

Alfbbd  db  MrssBT. 

If  they  hint,  0  Musician,  the  piece  that  you  played 

Is  nought  but  a  copy  of  Chopin  or  Spohr ; 
That  the  ballad  you  sing  is  but  merely  *  conveyed ' 

From  the  stock  of  the  Arnes  and  the  Purcells  of  yore ; 

That  there's  nothing,  in  short,  in  the  words  or  the  score 
That  is  not  as  antique  as  the  *  Wandering  Jew  ; ' 

Make  answer — Beethoven  could  scarcely  do  more — 
That  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too  ! 

If  they  tell  you,  Sir  Artist,  your  light  and  your  shade 

Are  simply  *  adapted '  from  other  men's  lore ; 
That — plainly  to  speak  of  a  ^  spade '  as  a  *  spade ' — 

You've  stolen  your  grouping  from  three  or  from  four ; 

That,  however  the  writer  the  truth  may  deplore, 
'Twas  Grainsborough  painted  your  '  Little  Boy  Blue ;' 

Smile  only  serenely — though  cut  to  the  core — 
For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too ! 

And  you  too,  my  Poet,  be  never  dismayed 

If  they  whisper  your  Epic — ^  Sir  Eperon  d'Or ' — 
Is  nothing  but  Tennyson  thinly  arrayed 

In  a  tissue  that's  taken  from  Morris's  store ; 

That  no  one,  in  fact,  but  a  child  could  ignore 
That  you  *  lift '  or  *  accommodate '  all  that  you  do ; 

Take  heart — though  your  Pegasus'  withers  be  sore — 
For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too  I 

PosTSCRiPTUM. — And  you  whom  we  all  so  adore, 
Dear  Critics,  whose  verdicts  are  always  so  new  I — 

One  word  in  your  ear.     There  were  Critics  before  .  .  . 
And  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too  I 

AUSTIN   DOBSOM. 
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Onb  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Europeans  wishing 
to  explore  Japan  and  to  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants,  is  the  difficulty  of  travelling  rapidly  and  comfort- 
ably. Until  the  introduction  of  railways,  steamboats,  and  wheeled 
vehicles,  the  natives  were  accustomed  to  toil  along  slowly  and 
painfully,  covering  as  much  ground  in  a  week  as  may  now  be 
traversed  in  a  few  hours,  and  even  do  so  at  the  present  time  in  all 
parts  of  their  land  to  which  Western  civilisation  has  not  yet  reached. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  are  assured  that  the  in- 
land inhabitants  of  very  few  countries  travel  about  so  much  as  the 
Japanese.  In  every  shire  of  England  are  to  be  found  elderly  people 
who  have  never  explored  beyond  a  twenty-mile  radius  from  their 
own  doors,  much  less  paid  a  visit  to  the  metropolis ;  but  in  Japan 
business,  and  above  all  religion,  demands  that  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people  should  at  certain  times  be  travellers  of  no  mean 
order.  For  instance,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  Japanese  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  at  least  once  during  his  lifetime  either  to  the  holy 
mountain  Futiyama,  to  Oyama,  or  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  Ise ; 
and  with  many  families  this  pilgrimage  becomes  an  annual  duty — 
failing  which,  misfortune  is  certain  to  happen.  Moreover,  as  the 
Japanese  are  perhaps  the  most  superstitious  people  in  the  world, 
their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  certain  mineral  springs  to  ciure  diseases, 
in  the  virtues  of  certain  shrines  and  temples,  in  the  good  results 
attendant  on  visits  to  certain  festivals,  takes  them  frequently  from 
home,  and  enables  them  to  see  far  more  of  the  outside  world  than 
their  homely  manners  and  customs  warrant  the  visitor  in  believing. 
Yet,  although  they  are  anything  but  a  stay-at-home  race,  and 
although  for  centuries  they  have  possessed  a  civilisation  to  which 
the  civilisation  of  our  Elizabethan  age  is  a  barbarous  mist,  there  is 
scarcely  a  road  in  the  Empire  worthy  of  the  name.  Until  quite 
recently,  the  Tocaido — ^the  great  artery  communicating  between  the 
eastern  capital  Tokio  (or  Yedo)  and  the  western  capital  Kiyoto — 
was  utterly  unfit  for  carriage  traffic,  and  at  certain  points  even  for  the 
passage  of  horses ;  and  to  this  day  carriages  can  only  proceed  for  a 
certain  length,  beyond  which  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  primitive 
native  modes  of  conveyance.  At  many  places,  indeed,  this  great  road, 
along  which  the  entire  traffic  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
must  pass,  becomes  a  mere  rocky  defile,  consisting  of  huge  boulders 
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which  may  be  displaced  by  a  violent  rain  storm,   or   a    narrow 
tortuous  path  flooded  in  autumn  and  blocked  with  snow  in  winter. 

Until  the  introduction  of  wheeled  vehicles  into  the  country, 
there  were  but  three  modes  of  progression  on  land — on  horseback, 
in  a  litter,  and  on  foot. 

A  long  ride  on  a  Japanese  pack-horse  is  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
any  traveller.  As  the  animals  are  shod  with  straw,  and  as  the  roads 
are  very  rough,  they  never  attempt  anything  beyond  a  walk  even 
with  the  most  violent  inducement.  The  traveller  is  perched  high 
up  in  a  hard  pillion,  in  a  sort  of  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  his  luggage,  spare  hats,  shoes,  girths  and  straps  rolled 
into  bundles ;  his  legs  are  doubled  up  so  that  the  knees  touch  his 
chin,  and  the  sensation  is  like  that  of  being  on  the  back  of  a  camel. 
Thus  placed  he  must  perform  his  journey,  or  as  an  alternative  he 
may  be  driven  to  the  Kago,  or  litter.  This  may  either  be  a  basket 
slung  on  a  pole,  or  a  regular  box  with  doors  and  sliding  shutters. 
The  litters  of  men  of  rank,  such  as  were  once  frequent  enough  in 
the  streets  of  Yedo,  but  which  have  gone  the  way  of  so  many 
renmants  of  old  Japan,  were  often  small  rooms  gorgeously  decorated 
and  painted,  and  requiring  a  score  of  coolies  to  carry  them  ;  but  the 
litters  which  the  ordinary  traveller  must  use  are  of  the  basket  type, 
and  as  provocants  of  suffering  and  misery  are  second  only  to  tiie 
pack-horse.  To  the  native,  whose  normal  position  when  not  stand- 
ing or  sleeping  is  squatting  on  the  heels  of  his  feet,  a  confinement 
of  several  hours  in  a  Kago,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  position,  is 
no  hardship ;  but  to  the  European  the  agony  of  sitting  cramped  up 
in  the  space  of  an  armchair,  with  the  legs  curled  up,  tucked  in  or 
huddled  togeUier,  for  an  indefinite  period,  must  be  actually 
suffered  to  be  appreciated.  Temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
sitting  with  the  legs  hanging  over  the  sides ;  but  in  this  case  they 
either  graze  the  ground  or  come  in  contact  with  the  huge  boulders 
with  which  the  road  is  littered ;  by  stretching  them  out  in  front, 
when  they- kick  against  the  coolie ;  or  by  stopping  altogether  and 
walking,  which  means  loss  of  time,  but  which  is  the  only  efficacious 
method  of  escaping  the  pains  of  cramp. 

The  Kago  is,  however,  much  more  rapid  than  the  pack-horse, 
and  fiur  more  economical.  The  coolies  are  well  trained,  sure-footed, 
stalwart  fellows — ^as  a  rule,  four  to  a  litter  covering  easily  their 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  resting  but  rarely.  The  motion, 
however,  is  very  unpleasant,  and  is  apt,  like  that  of  a  swing,  to 
make  the  unaccustomed  traveller  feel  sick. 

Better  than  either  horse  or  Kago  is  the  progression  on  one's 
own  legs.  Suitably  dressed,  with  a  stout  stick  and  a  pair  of  |;ood 
broad-soled  boots,  one  may  get  along  very  fairly  on  Japanese  roads. 
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bat  no  one  should  attempt  long-distance  walking  in  Japan  with- 
out some  sort  of  preliminary  training,  or  full  confidence  in  his 
powers  of  endurance ;  for  the  great  roads  go  very  straight,  over 
hills,  and  through  rivers,  and  are,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
very  rough  specimens  of  the  engineering  science.  But  one's  labour 
and  the  petty  annoyances  are  amply  repaid  by  the  independence 
enjoyed,  and  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  country  may  be 
explored. 

The  baggage  and  food  has  been  sent  on  beforehand  to  the  pre- 
arranged stopping^place,  so  that  there  is  no  dread  of  being  bullied  and 
cheated  by  coolies,  or  of  being  brought  to  an  abrupt  standstill  by 
breakages  or  accidents.  You  may  stop  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea  at  a  little  leaf-embowered  nook  by  the  wayside,  listening  to 
the  jokes  and  chaff  of  the  bronzed  fellows,  who  are,  like  you, 
trampers  on  the  road :  you  may  halt  where  there  is  an  inviting  rise 
of  the  road,  and  feast  your  eyes  on  the  picturesque  jumble  of  wood 
and  dale  spread  beneath,  the  silence  alone  broken  by  the  rushing 
sound  of  some  hidden  torrent,  or  by  the  measured  boom  of  the  great 
bell  which  is  doubtless  somewhere  near  the  red-roofed  temple  just 
visible  among  the  trees  on  the  distant  hillside;  or  you  may 
stretch  yourself  on  the  turf  and  puff  lazily  at  a  pipe,  without  any 
fear  of  interruption  from  coolies  who  are  hurrying  to  get  their 
day's  work  finished,  and  free  from  the  perpetual  anxiety  attending 
the  transport  of  baggage.  In  these  simple,  unsophisticated  regions 
it  matters  little  how  you  dress.  If  you  are  in  the  country,  miles 
away  from  Yokohama  and  off  the  beaten  tourist  track,  you  cannot 
help  being  stared  at — not  with  impudence,  but  with  real,  genuine 
cariosity — so  that  it  little  matters  whether  you  present  yourself 
in  flannels  or  in  the  orthodox  suit  and  hat  of  town.  Everyone  seems 
glad  to  see  a  foreigner — even  if  he  does  not  spend  his  money: 
travelling  is  as  safe  as  in  Kent,  so  long  as  the  bullying,  hectoring 
air,  too  often  characteristic  of  the  foreigner  in  Japan,  is  not  assumed, 
for  the  days  of  swaggering  roisterers  are  over,  and  it  is  now  as  rare 
to  meet  a  two-sworded  man  as  it  once  was  conunon. 

And  then  what  a  satisfaction  there  is  in  arriving  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  tramp !  If  the  day  had  been  passed  on  the  back  of  a 
pack-horse  or  cooped  up  in  a  Kago,  one  could  not  feel  one  iota  6i 
the  pleasure  now  experienced  as  a  turn  of  the  road  brings  Uie 
picturesque  little  tea-house,  with  the  hostess,  waiting  maids  and 
coolies  sdl  grinning  at  the  door.  And  this  certainty  of  having  a 
pleasant  resting-place  after  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  day  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  pedestrianism  in  Japan.  The  *  Pied  Bulls  *  and 
^Bed  Lions '  of  our  English  highways  make  no  pretence  whatever 
to  anything  beyond  the  mere  satisfying  of  the  animal  wants. 
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They  are  often  cosy-looking,  and  sometimes  picturesque ;  but  this  is 
generally  from  the  accident  of  position,  and  is  not  owing  to  any 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  host.    His  duty  is  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  money  received,  and  not  one  step  from  the  beaten  path  will  he 
move.    The  parlour  in  which  the  midday  bread-and-cheese  of  the 
traveller  is  consumed,  is  as  bare  and  devoid  of  ornament  as  apart- 
ment can  be,  the  bed-room  cannot  well  be  more  plainly  furnished ; 
still,  there  is  food  and  rest  to  be  got,  and  the  English  nature  is  far 
too  commonplace  and  practical  to  suggest  or  admit  any  little 
voluntary  addition  to  the  value  received  for  money   paid.     The 
English  landlord  cannot  very  well  prevent  the  honeysuckle  from 
climbing  in  at  the  window,  or  stop  the  song  of  the  birds ;  but  were 
both  honeysuckle  and  birds  to  disappear,  he  would  neither  make 
efforts  to  replace  them  nor  express  regret  at  their  absence.     We 
have  none  of  the  poetry  in  our  natiu-es  which,  present  as  it  is  in 
every  Japanese  of  whatever  degree,  makes  travelling  so  agreeable. 
Any  pleasant  association  that  we  may  have  with  English  village 
inns  of  oiu-  acquaintance  is  due  perhaps  to  their  antiquity,  perhaps 
to  their  picturesque  situation,  perhaps  to  some  legend   or  story 
connected  with  them,  or  even  perhaps  to  the  remembrance  of  some 
especially  pretty  chambermaid ;  scarcely  ever  to  exertions  on  the 
part  of  host  and  servants  to  give  something  more  than  the  bare 
equivalent  of  the  bill.     How  very  different  is  it  in  Japan !     From 
the  moment  the  threshold  is  crossed  to  the  moment  of  departure, 
the  visitor  is  the  object  of  unceasing  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  establishment  from  highest  to  lowest. 
If  it  is  midday,  and  he  has  arrived  hot,  dusty,  and  a  little  tired, 
after  a  long  morning's  tramp,  the  whole  force  of  the  establishment 
ushers  the  visitor  into  a  pretty,  light  apartment,  looking  on  to 
one  of  those  marvellous  miniature  gardens,  in  which,  covering  a 
space  of  a  few  feet,  the  mountains,  woods,  rivers  and  floods  of  an 
entire  province  are  represented.     By  one  neatly-dressed,  pleasant- 
looking  damsel  his  boot«  are  taken  off  and  his  feet  bathed  in  hot 
water,  a  second  fans  him  and  keeps  up  a  voluble  patter  of  con- 
versation, a  third  on  her   knees   offers  him   refreshing  tea  and 
sweetmeats,  whilst  the  host  himself  with  another  detachment  of 
waitresses  is  helping  the  coolies  to  unpack  the  box  containing  the 
European  food.     Everything  that  meets  the  eye  is  contrived  to 
please  it.     There  are  pleasant  rustic  painticgs  on  the  screens. 
There  are  vases  with  flowers  dotted  about ;  from  the  woodwork  out- 
side are  suspended  gaily  coloured  lanterns,  or  festoons  of  glass 
through  which  the  wind  makes  a  soothing  music,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  traveller  has  finished  his  repast,  has  smoked  a  pipe  and 
perhaps  drunk  a  cup  of  '  Saki '  with  the  host,  he  feels  thoroughly 
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refreshed  and  in  capital  humour  to  resume  his  journey.  All  this 
enjoyment  is  procured  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  and  the  present 
of  some  bread  or  European  liquor  to  the  house  at  leaving  brings 
out  the  whole  establishment,  who  say  '  Sayonara ' — that  is, '  Good 
bye ' — with  their  foreheads  on  the  mats. 

Only,  however,  to  the  young  and  sturdy  is  walking  to  be 
recommended  as  a  means  of  locomotion  in  Japan.  Ladies,  invalids, 
and  elderly  people  wishing  to  travel  must  either  stick  to  the  great 
roads,  or  put  up  with  the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  of  travel- 
ling in  the  native  style.  Carriages  may  now  indeed  run  for  some 
thirty-eight  miles  along  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  Tocaido ; 
but  in  many  places  the  road  is  almost  impassable,  and  in  wet  or 
snowy  weather  entirely  so.  The  comparatively  recent  contrivance 
the  *  Jinrickisha '  is  even  preferable.  This  is  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage manned  by  coolies — two  as  a  rule  dragging,  and  one  pushing 
behind.  The  trained  men  on  the  Tocaido,  lithe,  active  fellows, 
with  a  bait  of  liberal  *  backsheesh,'  will  traverse  the  thirty-eight 
miles  between  Yokohama  and  Odawarra  in  about  six  and  a  half 
hours — not  a  bad  performance,  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
equalities of  the  road,  and  the  fact  that  they  stop  for  a  few  minutes 
but  twice  for  a  mouthful  of  rice  and  a  cup  of  wine.  But  jinrickisha 
travelling  is  very  tiring  and  very  dirty  work :  the  position  is 
cramped,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  covering,  except  in  wet 
weather,  when  a  hood  of  highly  unsavoury  oilskin  is  drawn  over  the 
.  traveller,  to  the  apparent  exclusion  of  every  particle  of  air,  and  the 
palpable  admission  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  rain  which  it  osten- 
sibly should  keep  out. 

There  are  as  yet  but  two  railways  working  in  Japan,  although 
several  others  are  either  being  constructed  or  being  planned.  The 
influence  of  these  two  railways  on  the  great  road  parallel  to  which 
they  run,  is  very  similar  to  the  influence  of  railways  in  England 
npon  the  old  coach  roads.  At  the  village  of  Kanagawa,  near 
Yokohama,  a  station  both  on  the  railway  and  on  the  great  road, 
one  glides  from  an  atmosphere  of  ceaseless  bustle  and  activity  into 
one  of  stagnation  and  inertness.  Up  to  this  point  travellers  from 
the  country  en  rouU  for  Yedo  follow  the  road.  At  Kanagawa 
they  find  the  railway,  and  by  its  agency  the  remaining  twenty 
miles,  which  would  have  cost  them  seven  good  hours'  labour  on 
their  legs,  not  to  mention  incidental  expenses,  is  traversed  in  a 
single  hour. 

Hence  the  Tocaido  between  Kanagawa  and  Yedo  presents  the 
most  forlorn  appearance.  Villages  once  flourishing  and  opulent 
fit)m  the  constant  passage  through  them  of  the  trains  of  great 
lords  and  of  thousands  of  travellers,  are  no'w  silent  and  almost 
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deserted.  On  every  side  one  beholds  the  phantoms  of  ancient 
prosperity  in  the  shape  of  huge  tea-houses,  with  gaily-deoorated 
suites  of  apartments,  and  vast  ranges  of  outhouses  and  stables  now 
abandoned  to  the  fowls  or  used  as  lumber  rooms.  Along  the 
street — ^twenty  years  back,  barely  passable  for  the  crowd  of 
travellers — the  equestrian  may  canter  his  horse  without  fear  of 
committing  manslaughter ;  all  seems  listless  and  apathetic.  The 
roadside  shrines  are  suffered  to  fstll  into  decay,  the  shopkeepers  may 
be  seen  sleeping  or  lounging  over  their  charcoal  brasiers  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  the  wine  shops  seem  to  have  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  the 
very  policemen  on  duty  seem  to  think  it  scarce  worth  their  while 
to  patrol,  or  even  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  And  this  stroke  of 
paralysis  has  been  dealt  by  the  energy  and  capital  of  a  small  body 
of  Englishmen,  who  twenty  years  back  would  have  been  hardly 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  twenty-four  hours !  And  what  a 
marvellous  revolution  has  this  short  strip  of  railway  brought  about  1 
Here  in  the  mystic  land  of  Japan,  known  to  our  ancestors  only 
through  the  medium  of  oddly-painted  scenes,  cabinets  and  porce- 
lain ware,  as  tie  country  of  almond-eyed  women,  dwarfed  trees  and 
quaint  bridges,  known  to  our  own  generation  through  the  tales  of 
a  few  travellers  as  a  piece  of  the  old  world  existing  in  the  midst 
of  the  new,  as  one  might  imagine  a  street  of  Alfred's  London  placed 
by  the  side  of  modem  Cheapside — a  world  where  the  laws,  manners, 
and  customs  of  remote  ages  still  existed — ^here  we  see  the  train 
dashing  along  at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  scarcely  gazed 
at  by  the  rustics  at  work  in  the  fields  and  orchards  through  which 
it  runs.  Hence  the  traveller  who  ten  years  ago  was  an  authority 
on  Japanese  matters  would  be  completely  nonplussed  and  placed 
out  of  reckoning  were  he  to  visit  the  Japan  of  to-day. 

With  the  railway  set  in  a  perfect  mania  for  wheeled  vehicles, 
the  jinrickisha  became  a  national  institution,  one  or  two  of  the 
advanced  school  of  great  men  imported  ^  buggies '  from  America, 
and  not  a  little  consternation  was  produced  amongst  the  staid  Yedo 
citizens  as  they  saw  the  great  spider-like  carriages  roll  by  their 
doors  (we  were  about  to  say '  driven,'  but  memories  of  these  pioneer 
vehicles,  straggling  over  the  roadway,  at  the  mercy  of  hard-moutbed 
native  ponies,  ostensibly  under  the  guidance  of  a  nervous  gentle- 
man in  European  costume,  present  themselves).  Now,  however, 
vehicles  are  plentiful,  and  the  service  between  the  railway  station 
at  Yedo  and  the  great  bridge  of  Japan  is  performed  by  a  Hammer- 
smith-built omnibus  which  has  alre^y  run  over  more  people  than 
it  has  carried,  so  great  is  still  the  mistrust  of  the  innovation. 

Another  mode  of  travelling,  very  extensively  patronised  by 
certain  classes  of  thejpeople,  is^by^sea.     There  is  a  choice  of  two 
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ways  of  sea  progression  open  to  the  traveller :  by  the  civilised 
modem  steamers,  or  by  the  antiquated  junk.  For  convenience, 
rapidity,  and  comfort,  of  course,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred ;  but 
should  the  object  of  the  European  traveller  be  to  see  Japanese  life 
in  its  various  phases,  he  should  make  a  trip  in  a  junk. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  wealthy  guild  of  merchants  have, 
with  the  aid  of  Grovemment  money,  been  buying  up  right  and  left 
steamers  from  the  English  P.  and  0.  and  the  American  Pacific  Mail 
companies,  of  course  at  pretty  heavy  prices,  and  at  length  have 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  fleet  of  some  thirty  or  forty  good  steamers, 
which,  officered  entirely  by  Europeans,  now  ply  between  the  coast 
parts  and  even  to  China  under  the  name  of  the  Mitsu  Bishi  or 
*  Three  Diamond'  Company,  Travelling  by  these  steamers  is 
identical  with  travelling  by  those  of  the  English  and  American 
companies.  In  feet,  so  successfully  has  the  enterprise  been  carried 
out,  that  to  equalise  matters  the  European  companies  have  been 
obliged  to  lower  their  rates,  and  they  even  race  with  their  Japanese 
rivals  from  port  to  port.  The  same  routes  are  followed;  the  officers 
and  engineers  are  all  European ;  the  discipline,  living,  and  ship- 
board habits  the  same  as  on  the  European  ships :  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise  that  one  is  actually  on  a  Japanese  vessel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  voyage  in  a  Japanese  junk  is  an 
experience  'per  se.  The  junks  are  large  roomy  craft,  single 
masted,  and  apparently  with  all  th^  weight  and  space  concentrated 
in  the  stem,  as  in  the  galleys  of  our  Tudor  period,  or  as  in  Dutch 
Indiamen  of  a  later  date.  The  boatmen  are  a  hardy,  industrious, 
civil,  and  obliging  race,  superstitious  even  more  than  most  seamen, 
holding  foreigners  somewhat  in  awe,  but  very  good  fellows  if 
properly  treated.  Bemuneration  is  a  very  secondary  consideration 
with  them,  unless  their  boat  hail  from  the  foreigner-haimted 
port  of  Yedo :  a  suit  of  old  clothes,  a  pistol,  or  any  odd  European 
knicknack,  they  consider  ample  payment  for  a  voyage  of  two  or 
three  days'  duration,  and  share  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  and  Fiji  islands  a  mistmst  for  silver  and  gold. 

In  a  Mitsu  Bishi  steamer  or  in  a  junk  of  the  good  old  sort  the 
traveller  is  safe,  but  he  should  guard  against  being  inveigled  into 
a  trip  in  a  regular  Japanese  steamer.  He  may  escape  the  voyage 
with  his  life,  although  that  is  by  no  means  certain,  for  the  boilers 
of  Japanese  steamers  are  given  to  blow  up  without  warning,  and 
the  general  inclination  of  the  bows  of  Japanese  steamers  seems  to 
he  either  towards  the  nearest  reef  of  rocks,  or  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  which  experience  and  charts  dictate  to  be  the  right. 
Moreover,  time  was  made  for  slaves ;  and,  as  the^  Japanese  are  slaves 
to  a  burning  desire  to  run  before  they  can  walk,  the  traveller 
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should  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  hopes  of  reaching  his  destination 
in  anything  approaching  to  schedule  time.  As  with  all  their 
efforts  to  grasp  Western  civilisation,  so  with  the  navigating 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese.  A  man  serves  his  time  as  third  mate 
on  board  one  of  the  European-managed  steamers — he  is  straight- 
way considered  competent  to  take  the  entire  charge  and  respon- 
sibility of  a  native  vessel.  He  is  given  a  fine  steamer,  with  a 
number  of  human  lives  for  safe  keeping — he  is  too  conceited  to 
admit  his  incapacity,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  local  paper  soon 
records  his  last  exploit,  with  the  fate  of  vessel,  crew,  passengers, 
and  cargo. 

Thus  briefly  we  have  glanced  at  the  different  modes  of 
travelling  patronised  in  Japan.  So  complete  a  revolution  is  being 
effected  in  the  country  and  its  institutions,  that  we  may  ere  long 
see  it  thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Before  this, 
however,  can  be  productive  of  beneficial  results,  the  means  of 
transport  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  vastly  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  until  then  travellers  in  Japan  must  put  up  with  annoyances 
and  inconveniences  which  contrast  strangely  with  the  marks 
of  advance  which  are  now  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 

H.    F.   ABELL. 
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BY   KATHABINE   S.   MACQUOID. 


Chapter  I. 

ON  THE  MABKET-PLACE. 

Long  ago,  centuries 
before  its  two 
graceful  spires 
adorned  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Coren- 
tin,  Jehan  Kergrist 
and  Olivier 

Logonna  were  the 
firmest  pair  of 
friends  in  the  fair 
city  of  Quimper. 
For  Quimper  must 
always  have  been 
a  fair  city;  even 
at  this  distance  of 
time,  so  much  of 
the  moss  of  a 
former  age  clings 
about  its  quaint 
market-place;  on 
its  tree-shaded 
quays;  its  rivers, 
where  old  grey 
gabled  and  towered 
houses  look  down 
at  their  own  re- 
flections in  the 
water  below — and, 
chief  of  all,  in  its 
grey  old  streets — 
that  it  is  easy  to  call  up  a  picture  of  the  past,  more  especially 
on  market-days,  when  the  costumes  and  language  of  the  people 
who  come  in  crowds  from  the  surrounding  coimtry  are  little 
flifferent  from  what  they  were  many  hundred  years  ago. 

Tot.  xx^T.  wo.  cxxxTxr.  C"f^r\n]c> 
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It  is  market-day,  and  Jehan  and  Olivier  are  chatting  together 
as  they  stroll  among  the  booths  and  stalls.  Suddenly  they  both 
stand  still.  The  eyes  of  both  fix  in  one  direction,  and  each  man 
is  seemingly  so  interested  in  what  he  sees  that  he  does  not  ask  his 
companion  the  reason  of  the  sudden  silence  that  has  come  between 
them. 

A  tall  lay  sister  is  buying  cabbages  at  the  vegetable  stall 
opposite.  She  takes  up  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  huge 
heads  so  like  immense  green  roses,  lays  them  in  her  flat  palms 
and  poises  them  carefully.  Then  shei  smiles  down  at  her  companion. 

*  Thou  art  no  judge  of  cabbages,  little  one,'  she  says, '  or  I 
should  ask  thee  to  see  how  much  difference  there  can  be  between 
two  vegetables  which  to  the  eye  look  the  same.' 

There  is  a  smile  on  her  companion's  face,  but  the  smiles  of  age 
and  youth  are  as  unlike  as  the  cabbages  in  question.  Sister 
Ursula's  smUe  creases  the  comers  of  her  mouth  and  wrinkles  her 
sallow  face,  while  the  smile  of  Franfoise  Nevez  dimples  and  makes 
her  pensive  face  beautiful. 

'  Sister  Ursula,'  she  says  playfully,  *  is  it  not  so  with  men  and 
women  ?  Some  who  look  one  as  good  as  another  are  really  quite 
different.' 

A  flush  comes  on  Sister  Ursula's  pale  face. 

*  It  may  be  so  with  women,  my  child,'  she  says  hastily.  *  Of 
men  and  their  ways  I  know  nothing,  God  be  thanked,'  and  she 
crosses  herself  devoutly. 

Fran9oise  laughed;  but  men  being  a  forbidden  topic  and 
cabbages  not  specially  interesting,  she  looked  round  in  search  of 
amusement,  and  she  met  the  full  gaze  of  the  two  friends. 

She  shrank  from  being  stared  at  so  publicly,  and  so  bright  a 
colour  rose  in  her  fetce  that  Sister  Ursula  saw  it,  and  being  much 
accustomed  to  the  charge  of  the  young  girls  educated  at  the  con- 
vent of  Lociiiaria,  in  a  moment  she  had  discovered  the  cause. 

'  Come,  come,  my  daughter,'  she  said  anxiously,  *  it  is  time  for 
us  to  go  home.  Annik  has  all  we  want  in  her  basket ;  she  can 
follow  ns.' 

She  looked  roimd  at  a  stout,  black-browed,  bare-footed  serving- 
maid,  whose  square-topped  close  linen  cap,  not  unlike  a  sugar-bag, 
set  off  her  red  cheeks  and  showed  her  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
Quimper  itself;  the  cap  was  far  less  picturesque  than  some  of  the 
other  headpieces  worn  by  Pont-FAbb^  and  Pont-Aven  women,  and 
those  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  who  brought  their  goods  to 
the  Great  Square  of  Quimper  on  market-day. 

But  Fran9oise  lagged  behind — at  last  she  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder. 
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'  Sister  Ursula,'  she  said  shyly, '  did  you  see  those  two  youths 
near  us  just  now  ? ' 

'  Well,  what  of  them  ?  they  are  just  like  other  men.'  Sister 
Ursula  spoke  sharply.  She  had  looked  on  men  all  her  life  as 
incarnations  of  evil.  It  disturbed  her  that  her  favourite  Franfoise 
should  waste  a  thought  on  such  godless  mortals. 

^  But  one  of  them  is  Monsieur  Jehan  Kergrist ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
he.  He  used  to  come  and  see  me  at  my  godfather's,  and  we  used 
to  play  in  the  garden  together,  and — and  my  godfether  loved  him 
dearly.'  She  blushed  again;  she  remembered  that  Jehan  had  always 
called  her  his  little  wife.  *  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  Jehan,  though 
he  is  altered.'     She  looked  over  her  shoulder  again. 

*  Come,  come  along,  my  child ;  we  are  late  already.'  Sister 
Ursula's  fece  was  puckered  with  anxiety.  What  would  the  Abbess 
think,  or  Sister  Clara,  the  mistress  of  the  novices,  if  she,  Ursula, 
who  had  always  been  looked  on  as  the  best  watch-dog  the  convent 
possessed,  had  actually  suffered  Franyoise  Nevez — the  fairest,  and 
in  expectancy  the  richest,  ward  of  the  community — to  look  after  a 
yoimg  man  in  the  market-place  of  Quimper  ?  *  Is  the  child  in 
love  ? '  she  asked  herself. 

What  love  might  be  Ursula  did  not  know ;  but  she  believed 
it  to  be  a  species  of  Evil  Eye  or  glamour  cast  by  men — always 
incarnations  of  evil — on  hapless  girls,  whom  it  usually  led  to  misery 
and  perdition,  especially  if  the  girls  chanced  to  be  rich  and 
handsome. 

Old  Marie,  the  sieve-seller,  had  loitered  over  a  bargain  she  was 
making  to  watch  the  little  incident  just  recorded.  The  young  men 
stood  near  her,  and  she  had  noted  the  direction  of  their  eyes. 
When  Pran^oise  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  Jehan  Kergrist,  the 
old  woman  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  out  loud. 

*  Thou  art  in  luck,  my  son,'  she  said  to  Jehan ; '  that  backward 
glance  was  for  thee.'  She  looked  mockingly  at  Olivier  Logonna, 
who  was  frowning  till  his  black  brows  met  over  his  narrow  blood- 
shot eyes. 

'  Silence,  old  fool,'  he'  said.  *  How  can  a  blind  old  beetle  like 
you  pretend  to  say  which  of  us  Mademoiselle  Nevez  saw  when  she 
looked  back  just  now  ?  That  old  dragon  of  a  sister  was  scolding 
her,  I  swear.' 

'  Holy  Virgin ! '  Marie  crossed  herself,  and  Jeanne  Pichon, 
who  was  haggling  over  a  sieve,  also  crossed  herself,  and  shook  her 
linen-capped  head  vigorously ;  ^  dragon  is  no  name  for  good 
Sister  Ursula.     Fie  for  shame,  young  man  1    Are  you  a  heretic,  or 
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has  Satan  himself  taken  hold  on  you,  that  you  can  so  speak  of  a 
holy  sister  of  the  sainted  Cross  ? ' 

*  Mind  your  sieves,  you  old  crow,'  Olivier  said  savagely. 
Jehan  looked  in  wonder  at  his  friend,  and  he  pulled  his  arm 

to  draw  him  farther  from  the  gossips. 

*  Be  quiet,  Kergrist,' — Olivier  looked  still  more  angry.  *  You 
will  tear  the  braid  oflF  my  sleeve  with  your  violence.  Go,  if  you 
want  to  go,'  he  threw  his  arm  from  him  rudely.  *  I  am  in  no  such 
haste  to  leave  the  market.' 

Jehan  looked  surprised,  then  annoyed ;  but  Marie's  two  com- 
panions began  to  giggle  at  the  quarrel  between  the  friends. 
Jehan  bit  his  lip  and  walked  across  the  market-place  to  a  gabled 
house  behind  the  cathedral. 

As  he  passed  in  through  the  low  round-headed  doorway,  the 
light  streamed  into  the  shop,  and  showed  its  dark  oak-panelled 
walls  and  carved  presses  full  of  merchandise.  An  inner  door  facing 
the  entrance  stood  open  and  revealed  the  massive  staircase  pillar 
with  carved  figures  of  saints  guarding  every  landing,  and  a  wealth 
of  quaint  masks  and  scrollwork  between.  The  kitchen  was  screened 
oflF  on  the  left  from  the  staircase  by  a  carved  partition  of  black 
oak  about  ten  feet  high  ;  the  stone  walls  on  each  side,  except  at 
the  staircase  opening,  went  up  without  any  intervening  ceiling  to 
the  skylight  above.  Jehan  went  on  hurriedly  beyond  staircase 
and  kitchen  to  a  small  richly  furnished  room.  He  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  turned  the  quaintly-worked  key  in  the  massive  lock, 
and  then  sat  down  before  an  old  desk  and  rested  his  head  on  his 
hands. 

*  I  did  not  know  it,'  he  said  sadly ;  *  and  yet,  now  I  think  over 
the  last  few  days,  I  might  have  known  it — Olivier  loves  Fran^oise. 
What  can  I  do  ?  I  would  give  my  own  life  for  him,  and  yet  I 
cannot  give  up  my  hopes.' 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  but  he  soon  looked  up 
again,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  his  honest  face  ;  he  was  not  nearly 
so  handsome  as  Olivier — there  was  a  heavy  squareness  about  his 
features,  but  his  eyes  were  dark  and  sweet. 

*  It  must  be  so,'  he  said.  '  I  never  saw  him  so  moved ;  he  is 
always  so  staid  and  discreet.  But  I  have  loved  her  all  my  life,' 
he  went  on.  *  I  know  it  now,  and  Olivier  has  only  seen  her  by 
chance — ^two  or  three  times  in  the  market-place — he  has  not  even 
spoken  to  her,  and  he  is  always  taken  up  with  the  last  new  face.' 
He  paused  again,  and  a  downcast  look  saddened  his  £bu^  ^It 
may  be  that  Franfoise  would  like  him  best ;  girls  are  apt  to  like 
men  who  have  had  successes  with  women  better  than  us  simple 
fellows  who  only  care  for  earnest  honest  love.    But  I  will  not  be 
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fiunt-hearted.  Let  us  both  try;  we  are  each  rich  enough  to 
marry,  thanks  to  the  thrift  and  skill  of  our  parents,  and  Fran9oi8e 
shall  choose  for  herself.  After  all,  I  can  but  remain  single  for  her 
sake — her  happiness  is  the  chief  thing — sweet  child.' 

Chapter  II. 

eODFATHXB  PICAKD. 

The  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Holy  Cross  had  risen  from  her 
high-backed  oak  chair,  and  was  moving  towards  the  door  of  her 
room.    She  stopped  and  turned  round. 

'  Good  day.  Monsieur  Picard ; '  she  bowed  stiffly  to  her  visitor. 
*  As  you  specially  require  it,  I  will  send  the  child  to  you,  though 
you  might  have  trusted  to  me  to  find  out  her  wishes,  since  you 
consider  that  her  inclination  is  to  be  studied.' 

The  Abbess  was  a  tall  fine  woman  with  a  noble  face,  so  pale 
that  it  scarcely  seemed  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  smile  that 
came  with  her  words  gave  her  a  sarcastic,  almost  a  cruel,  expression. 

Jean  Picard's  broad  red  &ce  grew  crimson,  and  his  heavy 
brows  met  in  a  frown. 

'  Undoubtedly  I  do,  Madame,'  he  said  sternly.  *I  married  for 
love  myself,  and  I  never  repented  my  act.  Why  shouldn't  this 
poor  little  girl — as  good  as  a  child  to  me — have  the  same  luck  ? ' 

*Luck  is  a  false  word,  sir' — her  smile  grew  pitying — *luck 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  children  of  Holy  Church.  Good 
morning.  Monsieur  Picard.' 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  her  thick  woollen  robes  filling  up 
the  doorway  as  she  passed  through.  As  soon  as  the  door  shut 
behind  her.  Monsieur  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  sat  down  in  the 
Abbess's  chair. 

'  She's  a  good  woman,  that  I  doubt  not ;  but  she  has  an  eye  to 
business,'  he  said  crossly.  '  She's  not  the  saint  Fran9oi8e  makes 
her  out  to  be.  She  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  Olivier  Logonna  is 
a  richer  man  now,  and  likely  to  be  in  the  future  a  much  richer 
man  than  Jehan  Kergrist,  and  she  foresees  that  there  will  be  more 
to  be  made  for  the  convent  out  of  Madame  Logonna  than  out  of 
Madame  Kergrist;  and,  maybe,  Olivier's  handsome  face  and 
smooth  tongue  have  had  their  way.  Did  she  let  him  see  Fran9oi8e, 
I  wonder  ?    Surely  she  would  not  venture  without  my  permission.' 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Franfoise  Nevez ;  such  a  con- 
trast with  her  bright  fiice  and  golden  hair  to  the  pale,  black-robed 
nun  who  had  just  left  the  room,  that  even  to  the  prosaic  old  merchant, 
Jean  Picard,  it  seemed  as  if  sunshine  had  come  into  the  room  with 
his  ward. 
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She  ran  up  to  him,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks  before  he  could 
rise  to  greet  her,  and  then  put  both  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

'What  mischief  is  brewing,  my  dear  godfather? — two  visitors 
in  one  day  is  quite  an  event  for  Holy  Cross,  I  can  tell  you ;  and 
you  are  the  second  gentleman  who  has  come  to  see  our  Mother 
this  afternoon.' 

Jean  Picard  grunted  and  looked  very  cross. 

*  Ah  1 '  he  said, '  who  was  the  other  ? ' 

Franfoise  smiled  and  blushed. 

'  It  was  Monsieur  Olivier  Logonna.' 

'And  what  do  you  know  about  Logonna?'  Picard  spoke 
roughly.  *  You  have  never  seen  him  at  my  house.  What  is  he 
Uke,  child?' 

'  Oh,  I  have  seen  him  several  times  at  market  and  in  church, 
and  to-day,  when  I  was  in  the  garden  watering  my  flowers,  our 
Mother  passed  by  and  presented  Monsieur  Logonna  to  me.' 

Picard  grew  red  and  angry. 

'  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  him  ? ' 

The  girl  thought  her  guardian  was  jealous  and  tyrannical,  and 
she  felt  inclined  to  tease. 

'  I  thought  a  great  many  things,'  and  she  looked  down  demurely 
on  the  floor. 

'  Confound  all  women  I '  but  Picard  said  this  to  himself — he 
looked  awkwardly  at  his  ward,  and  plunged  his  broad  hand  in 
among  his  hair. 

'  Do  you  want  him  for  a  husband?'  he  spoke  so  crossly  that 
Franpoise  started. 

'  I  never  said  so.'  Tears  sprang  in  her  eyes.  '  Why  are  you 
angry  with  me, godfather  ?  may  I  not  speak  to  anyone  besides  you? ' 

She  had  seated  herself  b^de  him  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  stroked  the  back  of  his  hand  as  it  lay  in  his  lap. 

Jean  Pic^d  looked  wistfully  round  the  room,  as  if  he  expected 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  pictures  that  decorated  the  walls — a 
dark  series  representing  the  Triumphs  of  the  Cross — to  come  down 
and  tell  him  how  to  manage  his  ward.  Jehan  Kergrist  had  come  to 
him  that  morning  to  propose  for  Franpoise  Nevez,  and  it  had 
seemed  such  easy  work  to  say  Yes,  if  Franpoise  were  willing ;  and 
now,  instead  of  being  able  to  plead  for  his  young  friend,  he  found 
that  Olivier  Logonna  had  been  before  him,  both  with  the  Abbess 
and  with  Franpoise. 

< Jehan  has  been  a  fool,'  he  muttered;  *why  did  he  delay? 
luch  a  girl  as  Franpoise  cannot  be  hidden  away — did  he  think  no 
one  *iad  eyes  but  himself? ' 
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*  Come,  come,  godfether,' — the  girl  spoke  half  coaidngly,  half 
pettishly, — '  why  may  I  not  speak  to  Monsieur  Logonna  ? ' 

Jean  looked  down  at  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  golden  head. 

'  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  little  one.  When  you 
have  done  that,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  Olivier  Logonna.' 

*  It  is  not  a  reasonable  question,  godfather,'  she  pouted — ^then 
she  looked  winningly  in  his  face.  '  How  can  I  want  a  husband 
when  I  have  you  for  a  &ther  ? ' 

Picard  brightened  with  pleasure  ;  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
fair  forehead. 

*  Yes,  my  child,  you  must  have  a  husband  to  take  care  of  jou, 
and  if  you  wish  for  this  Logonna  you  shall  have  him.  He  says  he 
loves  you,  he  has  told  the  Abbess  he  does,  and  G-od  forbid  that  I, 
of  all  men,  should  cross  true  love,  even  if  it  crosses  my  own  wish. 
I  had  other  hopes,  but  never  mind  them  now.' 

Fran^oise  flushed  deeply  and  looked  down.  Picard  sighed ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  this  was  her  answer.  She  had  chosen  Olivier 
Logonna — what  need  to  trouble  her  tender  heart  with  the  tale  of 
Jehan  Kergrist's  love  ? 

He  stroked  her  soft  hair  gently. 

*  Then  it  is  settled,  my  little  girl ;'  he  spoke  gently.  '  I  will  tell 
Logonna  that  you  will  listen  to  him,  and  you  must  come  home  for 
the  wooing.' 

He  felt  the  head  twitch  away  from  his  fingers,  and  Franfoise 
rose  up  quickly. 

*  Oh  godfather,  what  do  you  mean — why  do  we  go  on  teasing 
one  another  ?  Monsieur  Logonna  looked  pleasant,  and  he  spoke 
to  me,  but  I  could  never  marry  him — never,'  she  cried  with  em- 
phasis. 

Jean  Picard  looked  helplessly  at  the  pictures  again.  What 
did  Franfoise  mean  ?  was  there  any  hope  for  Jehan,  or  should  he, 
by  speaking  of  his  young  friend's  Idve,  ruin  his  hopes  ? 

*  If  Marie  had  given  me  any  daughters,'  he  thought,  his  face 
getting  more  and  more  perplex^,  *I  should  then  have  learned  how 
to  deal  with  Fran^oise.  How  am  I  to  find  out  what  this  wayward 
child  means  ? ' 

Fran^oise  had  stood  silently  watching  his  face  ;  she  was  timid 
as  well  as  impulsive,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  frankness  had 
vexed  her  kind  godfather. 

She  looked  down  at  her  pretty  feet,  and  twisted  her  fingers  to- 
gether. 

*  Papa  Picard ! '  He  looked  up  and  the  perplexity  cleared  away. 
Ever  since  Franfoise  had  been  a  toddling  rosy  child  of  three  years 
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old,  she  had  called  him  Papa  Picard ;  and  now  it  seemed  to  honest, 
troubled  Jean,  that  the  reserve  which  her  four  years  of  convent 
life  had  brought  into  their  intercourse  had  suddenly  melted  ;  she 
was  again  his  merry  mischievous  Fran9oise,  the  child  he  was  bound 
to  advise  and  protect,  and  who  was  to  inherit  his  large  fortune. 

'  Yes,  yes,  my  little  one ; '  he  rose  up,  put  a  hand  on  each  of  her 
shoulders,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  '  What  does  my  Fran9oise  want 
of  her  old  father  ?  ' 

She  blushed  and  hung  her  head.  *  Do  you  then  wish  me  to 
marry  Monsieur  Logonna,  godfather  ? ' 

Then  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  perplexity  come  back  into  his 

eyes  and  on  his  lips,  and  she  suddenly  burst  out  laughing.     '  Papa 

Picard,  you  want  me  to  marry  some  one  else,*  she  said.  '  Who  is  it  ? ' 

Jean  Picard  took  his  hand  fix>m  her  shoulder,  pulled  out  his 

handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  hot  face. 

'  The  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,'  lie  said ;  '  my  child  shall  not 
marry  anyone  she  cannot  love  with  her  whole  heart ! '  He  stopped, 
then  he  hurried  on :  'If  she  can  love  Jehan Kergrist,  Papa  Picard 
would  like  her  to  marry  him.' 

Fran^oise  turned  away  quickly,  and  Picard  thought  she  was 
vexed  again ;  she  went  up  to  the  window  and  began  tapping  the  small 
diamond  panes  with  her  fingers,  while  she  gazed  at  some  tall  white 
lilies  growing  in  one  of  the  square  flower  plots  of  the  convent 
garden. 

Picard  waited — ^but  at  last  he  grew  impatient. 
*  I  must  be  going,  child ; '  she  turned  round,  and  he  saw  that 
her  cheeks  were  glowing,  and  her  eyes  had  a  sweet  suflFused  look 
that  was  very  like  happiness.  '  Come,  come,  this  will  do  1 '  lie 
muttered, '  you  are  getting  on,  Jean ;  you  begin  to  understand 
young  girls ! '  then  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, '  I  am  then  to  say 
No  to  Monsieur  Logonna,  and  No  also  to  Jehan — is  it  so,  my  child  ? ' 
Fran^oise  screwed  her  lips  together.  '  Suppose,'  she  looked  up 
brightly  in  his  face,  *  you  only  do  one  message.  Papa  Picard ;  I 
want  to  be  so  sure  that  Monsieur  Kergrist  is  in  earnest — ^that — 
that — he  had  better  ask  me  himself.' 

Chapter  III. 

A  TEliPTATION. 

Fouii  years  have  passed  since  Jehan  Kergrist  wedded  fair 
Fran^oise  Nevez  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Corentin.  It  had  been  a 
gay  marriage,  and  the  young  couple  had  had  the  good  will  and 
hearty  prayers  of  most  Quimper  folk.     Jehan  had  not  hitherto  had 
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an  enemy  in  the  town,  but  his  marriage  had  at  first  cost  him  his 
dearest  friend. 

For  six  months  Olivier  Logonna  disappeared  from  Quimper, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  was  a  changed  man ;  he  gave  up  all  the 
pleastures  to  which  he  had  been  so  much  addicted,  he  never  went 
into  any  company,  nor  was  he  often  seen  out  of  doors ;  he  spent 
all  his  time  in  his  counting-house,  or  in  making  journeys  connected 
with  his  business.  At  first  he  shunned  his  old  friend,  but  Jehan's 
firank  cordiality  broke  down  Olivier's  coldness,  and  soon  they  were 
to  be  seen  crossing  the  market-place  together  as  usual,  and  fre- 
quently in  one  another's  shops ;  on  one  point  Olivier  remained 
firm — he  would  not  enter  his  friend's  dwelling-house. 

'  I  go  nowhere,'  he  said,  and  Jehan  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
excuse. 

He  accepted  it  the  more  readily  because  Franpoise  had  a  strong 
dislike  to  Olivier.  When  she  found  out  that  Logonna  had  known 
of  his  friend's  long-cherished  love  for  her,  she  could  not  forgive 
his  request  to  the  Abbess  for  leave  to  wed  her. 

*  You  are  well  rid  of  such  a  friend,'  she  said  to  her  husband  ; 
*  he  cannot  be  honest.' 

*  Hush,  my  child,'  Jehan  had  answered.  *  Olivier  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  highly  honoured  merchants  of  Quimper.' 

And  so  he  was — his  business  went  on  increasing  and  increasing, 
and  people  wondered  why  he  did  not  marry,  for,  like  Jehan,  he  was 
an  only  son,  and  had  lost  his  parents  early. 

Jehan  Kergrist's  affairs  had  also  prospered,  and  he  had  two 
rosy  little  sons  so  like  him  that  Jean  Picard  often  scolded  Fran- 
9oise,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  bestow  some  of  her  own  good 
looks  on  her  little  ones. 

But  now,  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  war  broke  out  in 
Brittany ;  towns  were  taken  and  pillaged,  and  property  was  no 
longer  safe. 

Jehan  satin  his  counting-house,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
It  was  from  England,  and  it  held  the  offer  of  a  profitable  imder- 
taking ;  indeed,  the  profits  offered  were  so  large  that  he  scarcely 
felt  justified  in  refusing  the  business.  But  yet  he  shrank  from 
leaving  his  home  at  such  an  uncertain  time  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed. 

He  would  not  tell  Franfoise — why  shoidd  he  lay  on  her  his 
perplexity?  There  was  no  one  to  advise  him,  his  old  friend  Picard 
had  gone  to  Normandy  to  secure  some  property  he  held  there.  So 
Jehan  had  to  keep  his  troubles  to  himself,  and  he  went  about  all 
that  day  with  an  anxious  face  and  a  troubled  spirit. 

He  met  Olivier  Logonna  in  the  market-place,  but  he   said 
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nothing  to  him.  He  could  not  confide  to  this  ftiend  that  which  was 
still  untold  to  Franfoise. 

In  the  evening,  just  as  he  was  preparing,  in  the  homely 
fashion  of  those  days,  to  close  his  shop  with  his  apprentice's  help, 
he  met  Logonna  on  the  door-step. 

*I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Jehan,'  Olivier  smiled 
genially.  *  I  have  shut  myself  up  too  long — I  mean  to  admit  my 
friends  again,  and  I  will  begin  with  you,  the  best  friend  I  have.' 

Jehan  hesitated  ;  he  knew  that  in  their  boyhood  he  had  always 
told  all  his  secrets  to  Olivier,  and  had  received  none  of  his  friend's 
in  return;  there  seemed,  too,  a  magnetic  power  in  the  silent 
Logonna  which  had  always  drawn  his  friend  on  to  confidence,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  confide  in  him  now.  And  yet  if  he  told  Fran- 
foise  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  why  should  he  not  ask  Olivier's 
opinion  ?  He  hesitated  again.  Would  Franfoise  like  him  to  go  and 
spend  an  evening  with  the  man  she  so  shrank  from  ? 

'  Thank  you,  my  friend,'  he  said  ;  '  I  fear  I  cannot  come.' 

'  Then,'  Olivier  looked  very  sad  and  downcast, '  it  is  as  I  feared 
— you  have  never  forgiven  me,  Jehan ;  all  your  kindness  has  been  a 
sham.' 

He  turned  to  go  away,  but  Jehan  caught  his  arm. 

'  Stay — I  will  come.     I  will  tell  Franfoise  not  to  wait  for  me.' 

Logonna  stopped  him. 

*  Do  not  say  to  your  wife  that  you  are  coming  to  me ;  you  can 
truly  say  you  have  business  this  evening,  for  it  is  business  I  want 
to  talk  with  you.' 

Jehan  looked  unwilling — but  he  went  back  to  speak  to  his 
wife. 

Only  the  maid  Owen  and  the  eldest  boy  were  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

*  My  nustress  is  upstairs  with  Conan,'  the  girl  said. 

Jehan  left  a  message  for  Fran^oise,  and  went  back  to  his  friend ; 
he  was  not  sorry  to  miss  seeing  his  wife. 

Since  his  marriage  Jehan  had  added  many  comforts  to  his 
home,  and  he  was  greatly  struck  by  the  bareness  of  Olivier's  room. 
The  weather  was  cold,  but  there  was  no  fire  on  the  empty  hearth  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  Kergrist  that  some  of  the  ancient  carved  furniture 
he  remembered  had  disappeared. 

Logonna  was  very  friendly,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  he 
suddenly  said — 

'  Now,  Jehan,  what  ails  you  ?  have  you  made  a  bad  bargain,  or 
lost  a  cargo  of  merchandise?  something  is  troubling  you.' 

His   dark  eyes  glowed    as  he  fixed  them   on    Jehan's    face; 
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the  long  and  narrow  gaze  had  the  strange  fascination  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

Jehan  struggled ;  he  tried  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  Logonna's, 
but  he  could  not,  and  without  his  will  his  tongue  answered  :  ^  Yesj 
my  friend ;  I  have  a  trouble.' 

*  Ah,'  Olivier  sighed,  but  he  kept  silence ;  he  trusted  to  his  eyes 
more  than  to  his  tongue. 

Kergrist  grew  restless  under  the  long  narrow  gaze ;  he  fidgeted 
and  tried  to  look  away.  In  vain,  his  eyes  came  back  and  settled 
with  an  increasing  expression  of  trust  on  his  firiend's  fiu5e. 

*  It  seems  selfish,'  he  began,  *  to  trouble  you  with  my  troubles ; 
besides,  I  ought  to  be  man  enough  to  bear  them  for  myself.' 

'  That  is  not  the  teaching  we  get  in  church,'  said  Olivier ;  *  the 
sermon  of  last  Sunday  told  us  to  "  bear  one  another's  burdens." '  He 
looked  devout,  and  crossed  himself,  that  his  friend  might  see  he  was 
in  earnest. 

Jehan  looked  puzzled  and  touched.  Olivier  had  never  taken 
this  tone  with  him  before,  it  was  rather  the  sort  of  reasoning  he 
might  have  expected  from  Franpoise. 

*  I  wiU  tell  you  my  perplexity,'  he  said  at  last ;  *your  wits  are 
sharper  than  mine,  and  you  will  help  me  to  see  what  I  should  do.' 
Olivier  listened  with  fixed  attention,  but  when  Jehan  spoke  of  the 
offer  that  had  been  made  him,  a  fierce  light  shone  in  Logonna's 
eyes ;  he  checked  this,  and  forced  his  lips  into  a  smile  of  congra- 
tulation. 

*  You  would  have  to  be  absent  for  some  time,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  Jehan  sighed, '  there  is  my  trouble  ;  who  can  say  what 
may  happen  to  Quimper  in  two  or  three  months,  even  in  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  and  I  might  be  longer ;  am  I  right  to  risk  so  much 
for  profit  ? ' 

Olivier  closed  his  eyes  till  they  looked  like  two  black  oblique 
lines.     He  sat  thinking  for  a  few  moments. 

*  You  say  there  is  no  time  to  lose,'  he  said;  *you  must  go  at 
once  or  relinquish  the  affair  ;  well,  let  us  consider.' 

His  heavy  eyebrows  met,  and  his  lips  closed  tightly.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  he  would  make  Kergrist  give  up  the  enter- 
prise, and  snatch  at  it  himself;  but  this  could  not  be  done  secretly, 
and  he  must  not  lose  his  character  in  Quimper  for  fair  dealing. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up,  his  face  aglow  as  he  smiled  brightly  at 
his  Mend.  *  I  have  it,  Jehan ;  you  can  do  it  safely.  Sell  your 
stock  and  your  house — ^you  will  easily  find  a  purchaser — convert 
all  you  have  into  money,  and  then  you  can  go  away  happy.' 

*  And  my  wife  and  children  ? '  Jehan  looked  angry.   Did  Olivier 
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then  suppose  that  he  cared  more  for  his  goods  than  he  did  for  his 
family? 

'  Your  wife  and  children  will  be  safe  with  Jean  Picard,  and 
surely,  Jehan,  you  will  also  rely  on  my  devotion.' 

Kergrist  looked  unwilling,  but  he  grasped  his  friend's  out- 
stretched hand.  ^  And  the  money,  what  can  I  do  with  it  ?  In 
such  times  as  these^  whose  money  is  safe  ?  I  cannot  leave  it  with 
Jean  Picard,  he  is  getting  old.' 

*  I  will  take  charge  of  it,'  said  Olivier.  *  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  watch  over  it  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  my  own.  Come,  Jehan, 
trust  my  counsel ;  be  at  rest ;  a  husband  and  a  father  has  no  right 
to  lose  such  a  splendid  chance  of  doubling  his  fortune.' 

Chapter  IV. 

A  TBAITOB. 

A  LITTLE  way  out  of  Quimper,  beside  the  tree-phaded  river,  there 
was  a  pleasant  many-cabled  stone  house,  with  a  quaint  round  stair- 
case tower  at  two  of  its  comers.  The  wall  that  shut  it  in  from  the 
path  beside  the  river  was  built  of  regular  blocks  of  the  same  dark 
grey  greenstone,  and  in  front  between  this  wall  and  the  house 
itself  was  a  pleasant  strip  of  garden  planted  with  quaint  starry 
flowers  and  aromatic  herbs.  Behind  the  house,  and  on  each  side 
where  the  space  was  larger,  were  orchards  with  purple  plums  and 
rich  brown  pears  ripening  in  the  warm  August  sunshine. 

Looking  imder  the  trees,  you  might  have  seen  beyond  them  a 
plot  of  open  ground,  green  and  gold  just  now,  with  its  crop  of 
gourds  and  cabbages,  over  which  a  few  butterflies  still  hovered,  but 
over  the  herb-bed  in  front  hung  quite  a  colony  of  busy  bees,  filling 
the  air  with  their  soft  hunmiing. 

There  was  a  cheerful  glow  about  the  scene,  and  when  presently 
two  fiit  square-faced  children,  in  long  jackets  and  baggy  breeches, 
came  nmning  out  of  the  house,  their  merry  faces  and  shrill 
outcries  of  joy  seemed  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest. 

*  Mother,  mother,'  they  cried  joyfully, '  there  are  more  bees  than 
ever  to-day.' 

Fran^oise  came  out  of  the  low  round-headed  doorway.  She 
smiled  at  her  children's  words,  but  the  smile  faded  at  once  from 
her  pale  face.  She  turned  away  and  walked  on  till  she  reached 
the  right-hand  comer  of  the  house,  and  then  she  went  slowly  into 
the  orchard,  her  black  dress  and  white  cap  in  harmony  with  the 
green  below  and  around  her. 

*  Ah,  my  husband,'  she  was  saying  to  herself, '  what  can  keep  you 
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from  me? — a  year  to-morrow  since  you  went  away — what   can 
it  be?' 

She  had  shnmk  with  a  fear  she  could  not  give  a  reason  for 
from  her  husband's  undertaking ;  but  Jean  Picard  loudly  advocated 
it,  and  oflfered  so  heartily  to  take  the  young  wife  and  children  to 
his  home  beside  the  Odet,  that  Fran^oise  yielded  when  she  saw 
that  her  husband  really  wished  to  go. 

For  the  first  two  months  she  had  from  time  to  time  received 
letters  from  Jehan ;  then  the  war  had  extended  from  the  frontier 
to  the  north  coast  of  Brittany,  and  all  tidings  ceased.  At  last 
came  a  letter  by  a  travelling  pedlar,  saying  that  Jehan  had  set  out 
on  his  home  journey ;  but  this  had  come  several  months  ago,  and  no 
news  could  be  gained  of  him. 

Old  age  was  telling  on  Jean  Picard ;  he  had  long  ago  given  up 
business,  but  of  late,  since  a  slight  illness,  his  health  and  mind  had 
grown  very  feeble,  and  Frangoise  felt  she  could  no  longer  rely  on 
his  judgment. 

He  had  grown  into  a  habit  of  consulting  Olivier  Logonna,  and 
since  he  had  become  too  feeble  to  go  to  Quimper,  the  rich  young 
merchant  came  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  the  pleasant  grey  house 
beside  the  river,  and  sat  for  hoiirs  with  Picard. 

At  first  Franfoise  avoided  meeting  him,  but  one  day,  some  time 
after  Jehan's  departure,  he  surprised  her  sitting  with  the  old  man. 
Olivier  was  so  humble,  so  deeply  reverent  in  his  manner,  he 
spoke  so  lovingly  of  her  husband  and  of  his  return,  that  when  he 
went  away  Fraufoise  rebuked  herself  for  want  of  charity,  and  re- 
solved to  tolerate  Monsieur  Logonna's  visits.  Jean  Picard  counted 
the  hours  till  he  came  again,  and  referred  the  most  trifling  matters 
to  Olivier. 

The  months  lagged  heavily  by  without  any  tidings,  and 
Logonna  came  oftener ;  Franfoise  was  surprised  one  day  at  her 
own  disappointment  because  he  failed  to  come.  She  had  few 
visitors,  and  it  was  a  relief,  after  the  childish  babbling  of  the  old 
man,  to  turn  to  some  one  with  her  anxious  hopes  and  fears ;  besides 
this,  she  grew  conscious  of  a  strange  power  in  those  half-closed  dark 
eyes  that  drew  her  irresistibly  to  confidence;  and  as  Logonna 
walked  beside  her  under  the  trees,  watching  the  changes  of  her 
sweet  loving  face,  he  saw  his  power ;  his  purpose  strengthened 
— Franfoise  should  be  his,  spite  of  all  her  present  love  for  Jehan 
Kergrist. 

To-day  beside  the  Odet  he  was  busy  with  thoughts  of  Franfoise. 
'  My  spies  along  the  coast,'  he  said, '  are  positive  that  Jehan 
has  not  landed;    he  is   either  in  a  French   prison,   or    he   has 
fallen  in  trying  to  pass  the  frontier ;  he  may  have  suflFered  ship- 
wreck, or  he  may  have  married  an  English  wife.' 
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He  did  not  believe  this  last  idea,  but  he  tried  to  force  it  on 
himself^  so  that  he  might  impress  it  more  powerfully  on  Franfoise. 
He  loved  her  too  ardently  to  be  sure  of  his  own  influence. 

'  But  even  supposing  the  worst,'  he  thought ;  '  if  Jehan  comes 

back,  he  may  have  been  plundered  of  his  gains,  and  then '  he 

paused,  a  dark  stem  look,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some  evil  being 
were  reflected  in  his  face,  changed  him  into  a  distorted  likeness 
of  himself;  '  and  then,'  he  went  on  with  firm  lips,  *  Jehan  Kergrist 
is  a  beggar,  and  Franpoise  will  shrink  from  beggary ;  her  own 
money  belongs  to  the  children,  she  cannot  touch  it,  and  she  has 
always  been  used  to  riches;  her  ways  and  habits  are  delicate 
and  soft,  she  could  not  endure  privation  or  discomfort.  No — 
Jehan  the  beggar  will  not  be  welcome,  and — but  I  am  a  fool  to 
waste  thought  on  that  which  is  impossible.  Jehan  must  not  return.* 

He  iu*ged  on  his  horse,  and  soon  reached  the  gabled  house  of 
Jean  Picard. 

'  I  will  be  careful,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  no  word  or  look  shall 
betray  me  till  my  time  comes  ; '  and  after  taking  his  horse  to  the 
stable,  he  stole  softly  into  the  orchard. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  Franpoise  he  stood  still  gazing.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  things  of  beauty,  and  the  tall  graceful  figure, 
with  its  clasped  hands  and  saddened  face,  made  a  picture  of  melan- 
choly in  vivid  contrast  to  the  glow  all  around,  to  the  rich  fruit 
smiling  among  the  leaves  overhead,  and  the  golden  light  dancing 
in  and  out  flecking  the  golden  starred  grass  imder  foot,  to  the 
gay  cries  of  the  unseen  children,  and  the  soothing  hum  of  the 
bees ;  he  felt  compelled  to  stand  and  gaze.  Franpoise  was  ponder- 
ing his  influence.  '  What  is  it  that  compels  me  to  listen  to  him  ? '  she 
said ;  '  I  believe  in  him  while  he  is  near,  and  yet  the  instant  he 
leaves  me  I  shrink  from  him  and  his  words.' 

All  at  once  she  looked  round  and  saw  him  so  standing,  with  an 
eager  look  of  excitement  on  his  face. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  and  ran  towards  him. 

'  You  bring  me  news,'  she  cried ;  '  oh,  tell  it  quickly ! ' 

Her  heaving  bosom,  her  lovely  eyes  swimming  with  uncon- 
trolled einotion,  showed  him  the  hold  Jehan  yet  possessed  on  her  love. 

He  shook  his  head,  with  sorrow  in  his  face  and  burning  anger 
in  his  heart. 

*  I  have  no  news  that  he  is  coming,  my  sweet  friend.  I  have 
surmises,  founded  on  my  inquiries,  it  is  true ;  but  you  will  not 
listen  to  surmises.' 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  '  How  do  you  mean  ?  I  will 
listen  to  anything  that  gives  news  of  my  husband.' 

Logonna  turned  away  with  a  sad  smile. 
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'  Tell  me,'  she  went  on ;  *  I  will  know  what  you  are  hiding  from 
noie.'  Then  she  took  her  hand  away  and  spoke  more  gently :  *  You 
must  pardon  me.  Monsieur  Logonna,  but  suspense  makes  me  vehe- 
ment and  uncourteous.' 

She  looked  at  him  sweetly,  he  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
lo?e  firom  showing  itself. 

'  My  friend,' — he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground, — *you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  give  you  pain.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Kergrist  will 
not  return ;  he  is  by  this  time  doubtless  the  husband  of  another 
wife.' 

Franfoise  grew  colourless,  then  she  flushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
matronly  cap  which  hid  her  fair  shining  hair. 

^  It  is  a  false  tale,'  she  said  sternly,  ^  and  you  are  a  false  friend 
to  repeat  it.' 

*  Pardon  me,'  he  hurried  after  her  as  she  turned  away,  and  he 
spoke  eagerly ;  *  you  are  very  hard  on  Jehan.  What  can  he  do  ?  if 
he  marries  and  stays  in  England,  he  will  be  rich  ;  if  he  comes  back 
here,  he  is  a  beggar  and  he  b^gars  you  also.' 

She  stopp^  and  looked  at  him  with  a  scared  face. 

'  A  beggar ! — that  cannot  be — he  told  me  he  left  his  money  in 
safe  charge  in  Quimper.'    She  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  on  Olivier. 

^  That  was  his  first  iiijbention.  I  had  settled  to  take  charge 
of  the  coin,  and  then  at  the  last  he  changed  his  mind  and  took  it 
with  him.' 

Fran9oise  stood  very  still  and  was  silent.  '  He  could  not  be 
felse  to  me,'  she  said  at  last ; '  he  was  always  true  and  honest.' 

'  How  patient,  how  trusting  you  are,'  Logonna  sighed.  *  My 
heart  aches  to  think  how  such  constancy  is  rewarded  ;  but  indeed, 
dear  lady,  you  waste  it — ^you  are  certainly  a  free  woman — either 
Kergrist  is  dead  or  he  is  false,  he  is  dead  to  you  either  way ;  and 
yet  because  I  only  try  to  show  you  the  truth,  you  say  I  am  a  false 
friend.  I  swore  to  Kergrist  that  I  would  watch  over  and  protect 
you,  and  it  is  surely  part  of  this  duty  to  tell  you  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  I  have  caused  to  be  made.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Kergrist 
is  at  this  moment  happy  with  his  new  wife.' 

She  turned  on  him  passionately. 

*  You  have  some  piurpose  in  saying  this — why  do  you  do  it  ? 
Tell  me  that,  too,  and  then  I  shdl  see  whether  I  ought  to  hate 
you  or  believe  you.' 

Her  eyes  glowed :  she  panted  with  excitement,  and  again  she 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  force  the  truth  from  him. 

The  pressure  of  her  slender  fingers  maddened  him. 

^  I  have  no  motive,'  he  said,  with  passion  that  equalled  her  own ; 
^  but  I  love  you  more  than  my  life.     Can  you  not  feel,  Fran9oi8e,' 
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— he  gathered  her  hands  hungrily  into  his — *  that  you  are  more 
to  me  than  life  itself? ' 

She  stood  still,  so  shocked  with  surprise  that  she  did  not  at 
once  draw  her  hands  from  his  burning  clasp. 

*  What  is  any  love  you  have  known  to  mine  ? '  he  said  ardently. 
'  Can  love  that  is  fed  by  such  love  as  yours  compare  with  the 
fire  of  a  heart  that  has  been  consuming  itself  all  these  years,  its 
only  nourishment  regret  ?  Oh,  Franfoise !  give  me  at  least  a  hope; 
do  not  drive  me  to  despair.*  | 

She  had  drawn  away  her  hands,  and  stood  looking  proudly  at 
him. 

*  Monsieur  Logonna,  what  you  have  just  said  I  will  try  to 
forget ;  but  you  must  not  see  me  again.' 

Then  she  went  swiftly  round  the  angle  of  the  house,  and  left 
him  alone  among  the  fruit-trees. 

Chapter  V. 

'  HE  WILL  BETURN,'  SHE  SAID.  "^ 

Jban  Picard  was  dead — the  funeral  was  over,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone,  the  notary  of  Quimper  declared  that  the  old 
merchant  had  lefb  every  liard  he  possessed,  not  to  his  beloved  god- 
child Franfoise  Kergrist,  but  to  his  esteemed  and  trusted  friend 
Olivier  Logonna;  who  was  also  appointed  trustee  to  the  two 
Kergrist  children,  in  place  of  the  dead  man. 

This  arrangement  had  necessitated  more  than  one  meeting 
between  the  sorrowfid  Fran^oise  and  Logonna;  but  though  he 
looked  deeply  penitent,  she  treated  him  with  a  lofty  contempt 
and  only  spoke  to  him  when  absolutely  required  to  do  so. 

She  was  almost  heartbroken  to-day.  The  house  and  all  that 
it  contained  was  the  property  of  Logonna.  He  had  sent  her  a 
message  through  ^the  village  priest  of  Locmaria,  the  priest  who 
had  married  her  and  Jehan,  to  ask  her  to  consider  herself  as  much 
mistress  of  the  house  as  she  had  been  in  her  godfather's  -lifetime, 
but  she  had  refused.  She  saw  that  Father  Felix  thought  highly 
of  Olivier,  and  she  did  not  like  to  accuse  him,  but  she  would  not 
accept  his  oflFer. 

*  You  will  find  it  hard  to  live,  my  daughter ; '  Father  Felix 
shook  his  head  with  deprecation.  ^  Both  rent  and  provisions  are 
dearer  since  the  war  began,  and  you  will  find  it  hard  to  live  in 
Quimper  on  what  remains  to  you.' 

*  It  will  not  be  for  long.  Father ;  Jehan  must  soon  come  back  now.' 
Father  Felix  shook  his  head ;  Olivier  had  persuaded  him  that 
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Jehan  was  dead,  and  more  than  once  the  priest  had  advised  Fran- 
foise  to  consider  herself  a  widow ;  but  she  remained  obstinate. 

*  Farewell,  my  child,' he  said;  'I*  hope  you  will  change  your 
mind  and  stay  here.     I  shall  come  again  to-morrow.' 

He  went  out  of  the  long  low  room,  along  a  short  clay-floored 
passage,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  stopped  halfway.  She  heard 
a  cry,  and  then  back  came  the  sound  of  shuffling  feet,  and  the 
priest's  white  scared  face  looked  in  on  her  again. 

'  Franyoise,'  he  spoke  hoarsely, '  my  good  child,  prepare  your- 
self:  you  are  right— or  it  is  his  spirit.' 

'  It  is  Jehan  I '  but  she  could  not  move :  she  stood  with  clasped 
hands  and  straining  eyes  awaiting  her  husband. 

He  came  in.  He  was  so  grey,  so  wan  and  weary-looking — 
such  a  beggar  in  appearance,  that  he  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised ; 
but  Fran^oise  took  no  note  of  this.  She  sprang  forward  and  clasped 
him  in  her  arms;  then  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
sobbed  out  her  joy  and  sorrow. 

Father  Felix  stole  quietly  away  to  fetch  the  children.  He  was 
glad  that  Franfoise's  sorrow  was  over,  but  still  if  she  had  been 
really  a  widow  she  might  have  married  the  rich  man,  Olivier 
Logonna,  and  Olivier  had  promised  a  new  shrine  to  the  church  of 
Locmaria.  Father  Felix  was  vexed  with  himself  that  he  was  not 
more  entirely  satisfied. 

When  he  came  back  with  the  two  children  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  change  in  Jehan's  manner.  His  face  was  red  and 
angry,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  was  standing  in  front  of  Fran9oise, 
questioning  her. 

The  little  boys  hung  back  shyly ;  they  did  not  recognise  their 
fisither  in  this  soiled,  ragged  man. 

Jehan  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  pointed  at  them  angrily. 

*  They,  too,  take  me  for  a  beggar,'  he  said.  '  Well,  Father 
Felix,  are  you  also  in  this  precious  conspiracy  to  defraud  me  of 
what  is  really  mine  ? ' 

Fran9oise  did  not  speak.  She  raised  first  one  child  and  then 
another,  and  when  she  had  placed  them  in  their  father's  arms,  she 
hurried  to  seek  food  for  the  wanderer.  Meantime  the  children's 
kisses  softened  Jehan. 

He  turned  more  courteously  to  Father  Felix,  who  had  begun  to 
question  him,  and  told  him  how  he  had  been  seized  by  a  Danish 
pirate  and  made  to  work  on  board  his  captor's  ship,  till  he  at  last 
contrived  to  escape ;  how  he  had  been  plundered  of  all  he  had,  and 
thus  had  been  forced  to  make  a  long  journey  on  foot,  and  to  beg 
his  way  from  Bordeaux,  near  which  place  he  had  landed;  and 
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now  how  his  wife  had  greeted  him  with  the  news  of  Jean  Picard's 
will,  and  also  that  Logonna  had  told  her  he  was  a  beggar. 

'  And  are  you  not  one,  then,  my  son  ? '  Father  Felix  brightened 
with  a  sudden  hope.  He  had  been  in  terrible  anxiety  for  the 
future  he  saw  for  Fran9oise  with  this  ruined  husband. 

*No,  I  swear  by  St.  Corentin.  No— I  gave  all  my  money,  a 
very  large  siun,  to  Logonna,  and  he  swore  to  watch  over  it  as  though 
it  were  his  own  and  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret.' 

The  priest  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

'  And  so  he  has,  my  son  ;  even  to  me  he  has  not  said  one  word 
of  the  deposit  entrusted  to  him/ 

'  But  I  tell  you,  father,  he  has  denied  its  existence.  He  has 
told  my  wife  I  changed  my  mind  and  gave  him  nothing.' 

Father  Felix  smiled. 

'  Do  you  think,  my  son,  he  would  tell  a  woman  that  which  he 
concealed  from  me  ?  It  was  but  a  pious  deception  to  keep  your 
secret  from  all.  Olivier  is  a  good  man,  and  he  has  watched  over 
your  wife  and  children  like  a  brother.' 

Jehan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  loved  Olivier  dearly,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  did  not  think  he  would 
have  juggled  my  wife  out  of  her  inheritance ;  he ^ 

The  priest  raised  his  hand. 

^  Forbear,  my  son.  That  was  not  his  fault ;  the  old  man  was 
childish  and  feeble ;  he  grew  so  to  depend  on  Logonna  that  he 
could  not  bear  him  out  of  his  sight :  he  was  besotted  over  him.' 

Jehan  had  grown  calm  and  like  himself,  and  as  Fran^oise  came 
into  the  room  he  folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms. 

'  My  child,'  he  said,  '  your  godfather's  will  must  be  seen  to. 
I  will  eat  a  crust  of  bread  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine — ^no  more,' 
he  waved  away  the  salver  of  good  things  which  Gwen  carried 
behind  her  mistress ;  '  and  then,  father,  by  your  leave  we  will  all  go 
to  Quimper,  and  find  out  the  truth  for  ourselves.' 

Chapter  VL 

THE  ORDEAL. 

The  trio  took  some  time  to  reach  Quimper.  Fran^oise  rode  be- 
hind her  husband  on  the  old  grey  horse  that  had  often  carried  her 
and  her  godfather,  and  Father  Felix  walked  beside  them.  Before 
they  reached  the  city  gates,  the  news  had  spread  of  Jehan^s  return. 

The  Bishop  of  Quimper  sat  alone  in  the  Palace  Library — ^at 
that  time  he  and  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  regulated  the  affidrs 
of  the  city  of  Quimper,  and,  like  a  good  captain,  since  war  had 
broken  out  he  had  remained  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs. 
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A  knock;  the  curtain  which  masked  the  door  was  drawn  aside, 
and  a  servant  asked  an  audience  for  Monsieur  Olivier  Logonna. 

The  bishop  bowed,  and  then  summoned  a  welcoming  smile. 
He  had  no  reason  to  dislike  Logonna,  he  was  not  liberal,  but  the 
priest  of  Locmaria  asserted  that  he  paid  his  dues,  and  led  a  good 
life — and  yet  the  bishop  had  always  shrunk  from  the  dark -browed 
subtly  smiling  man. 

*  Good  day,  my  son,'  he  said,  as  Olivier  bent  low  to  kiss  his 
hand ;  *  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

Olivier  looked  very  sad. 

'  My  lord,  I  am  cast  down  with  trouble.  My  fellow-townsman 
and  firiend  Jehan  Kergrist^  whom  we  all  thought  dead,  has  returned 
— ^though,  indeed,  from  what  I  hear,  it  is  like  enough  that  it  is  not 
he,  but  some  impostor  who  has  learned  his  story,  and  is  passing 
himself  oflF  on  the  poor  wife  as  her  husband — if  it  be  the  true 
Jehan,  then,  alas,  he  is  distraught  and  possessed.' 

The  words  jarred  on  the  bishop ;  he  looked  up  sharply  at 
Olivier. 

'  On  what  do  you  found  this  charge  ? ' 

But  there  was  another  rapping  at  the  door,  and  beforo  the 
bishop  had  given  leave  the  servant  came  in  hurriedly. 

'  Pardon,  my  lord — but  there  is  good  news ;  Jelian  Ker^rist  is 
not  dead  af^r  all,  he  is  waiting  without.' 

The  man  had  known  Jehan  all  his  life,  and  his  eyes  were  bright 
with  pleasure. 

'  He  may  come  in ; '  the  bishop  turned  liis  head  away  from 
Olivier,  who  tried  to  interpose. 

Jehan  came  in,  followed  by  the  priest  and  Franfoise ;  they  all 
knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  bishop  was  shocked  by  the 
change  he  saw  in  Jehan. 

Logonna  came  forward  and  greeted  him. 

'  Welcome  home,  friend,'  he  said ;  '  why,  we  had  all  given  you 
up ; '  he  looked  into  Jehan's  eyes,  and  Kergrist's  doubts  melted 
into  renewed  trust  in  his  friend. 

'  I  came  to  Quimper  to  find  you,  Olivier  ;  to  ask  you  to  restore 
the  precious  deposit  I  confided  to  you.  I  have  lost  all  besides,'  he 
said  frankly ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  while  this  war  lasts  and  trade  is  at  an 
end  with  foreign  countries.' 

Lc^onna  looked  at  the  bishop,  and  touched  his  forehead. 

'  My  good  Jehan,  you  mistake,'  he  said  gently.  '  Do  you  not 
remember  what  passed  between  us  ?  you  gave  me  this  precious 
charge,  but  at  the  last  you  changed  your  mind  and  I  restored  it  to 
you — surely  you  remember  that  ? ' 

o  2 
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Jehan  looked  at  him  keenly,  but  Olivier  met  his  eyes  with  a 
look  of  gentle  pity  in  his  dark  narrow  gaze. 

'  You  are  distraught,  Olivier  Logonna,  or  you  are  the  blackest 
of  liars.  Recollect  yourself ;  it  was  you  who  first  urged  this  joimiey 
on  me,  and  then  you  bade  me  secretly  sell  all  that  I  had,  and  give 
you  the  money  to  take  care  of.' 

The  bishop  looked  earnestly  from  one  face  to  the  other. 

*  You  are  both  men  of  good  repute,'  he  said, '  and  yet  one  of  you 
must  be  a  great  sinner.     Jehan,  are  you  sure  of  what  you  say  ? ' 

Spite  of  his  secret  shrinking  from  Logonna,  the  man's  calm 
gentleness  seemed  to  attest  his  innocence ;  the  angry  face  and  im- 
petuous gestures  of  miserable-looking,  beggarly  Jehan  went  against 
him  in  the  bishop's  mind. 

'  Oh  my  lord,  do  not  you  doubt  me,'  he  said  imploringly  ;  '  I 
have  no  proof  but  my  word,  but  I  have  never  broken  that.' 

*  Did  you  take  no  receipt,  then,  for  this  money  ? '  The  bishop's 
manner  had  become  colder  towards  Jehan. 

'No — I  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  asking  a  receipt  from 
yoii,  my  lord.' 

The  bishop  sat  musing ;  at  last  he  looked  sadly  at  Jehan. 

'I  must  summon  the  chapter,  and  you  shall  know  the 'result  of 
their  conference ;  but  I  must  warn  you,  Jehan,  that  I  fear  it  can 
not  be  favourable  to  you.  Till  you  went  away,  your  good  repute 
was  equal  to  Monsieur  Logonna's ;  but  you  have  been  away  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  we  do  not  know  of  your  doings ;  this  will,  I 
fear,  go  against  you.' 

Franpoise  had  stood  clasping  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  but 
now  she  stepped  forward  and  fell  on  her  knees. 

'  My  lord,  we  do  not  know  what  Jehan  has  been  doing  all  this 
while,  but  a  straight  tree  does  not  at  once  grow  crooked  ;  imtil  he 
went,  his  life  had  been  spotless.  Ah,  my  lord,  no  one  knew  how 
good  he  was  but  I.'    She  paused  to  get  courage. 

*  Peace,  my  poor  child,'  said  the  bishop ;  *  if  Tx)gonna  had  a  wife, 
she  would  say  as  much  for  him  as  you  do  for  Jehan.  Now  I  must 
send  you  all  away  that  I  may  consider  this  matter.' 

Fran^oise  started  up.  '  She  could  not  say  so,  for  he  is  not  a 
good  man,'  she  cried  with  passion  in  her  voice.  *  Ah,  my  lord, 
through  this  year  you  and  others  have  seen  but  the  outside  of  that 
false  man ;  he  affirmed  to  me  that  my  husband  was  beggared  and 
had  left  me  for  a  new  wife,  and  he  besought  me  to  love  him — him, 
Olivier  Logonna — traitor,  you  know  this  is  truth ! ' 

She  almost  screamed  out  the  last  words,  and  pointed  at  OUvier, 
who  had  flushed  deeply  while  she  spoke. 

The  bishop  looked  very  stern.     *  I  cannot  enter  into  a  fresh 
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matter  till  the  first  is  settled ;  but  if  this  is  true,  Logonna,  it  will 
deeply  injure  your  cause.' 

Olivier  had  recovered  himself.  ^  I  forgive  her,  my  lord,'  he  said 
quietly ;  *  no  one  can  blame  a  wife's  expedient  to  save  her  husband's 
credit.' 

The  bishop  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  hear ;  he  went  out  with  a 
troubled  look,  but  he  bade  Father  Felix  keep  Jehan  and  his  wife 
safely  in  a  room  by  themselves,  till  they  were  summoned  to  the 
Chapter-house.  Logonna,  he  said,  could  return  to  his  own  house  and 
bold  himself  in  readiness. 

The  trial  is  over.  Logonna  and  Jehan  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
Chapter-house,  with  the  circle  of  grave  faces  bent  on  them.  Most 
of  the  reverend  judges  side  with  Logonna,  a  few  with  Jehan,  but 
these  last  are  silenced,  when  all  at  once  Logonna  stands  up  and 
prays  to  be  heard. 

*  Holy  Fathers,'  he  says  fervently, '  I  am  ready  to  swear  before 
the  Blessed  Crucifix  on  the  high  altar  that  I  restored  to  Jehan  the 
money  he  accuses  me  of;  will  the  proof  content  you  ? ' 

There  is  universal  assent,  and  the  bishop  decrees  that  the 
oath  shall  at  once  be  taken. 

The  procession  forms,  and  slowly  enters  the  cathedral  firom 
the  long  vaulted  passage  that  connects  the  chapter-house  with  it. 
The  church  is  full  of  the  excited  townsmen  and  women  of 
Quimper.  Fran^oise  walks  as  close  as  she  can  to  h^r  husband. 

And  now  they  stand  before  the  high  altar;  Logonna  and 
Kergrist  are  side  by  side,  and  after  some  moments  of  solemn 
prayer,  the  bishop  mounts  the  steps  and  stretches  out  his  hands 
towards  the  crucifix ;  presently  he  beckons  Logonna  forward. 

Olivier  turns  to  his  neighbour :  '  Hold  this  for  me,'  he  whispers, 
and  he  hands  Jehan  the  stick  he  has  been  walking  with ;  then  he 
too  mounts  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

'  Swear,'  the  bishop  says,  and  there  is  a  breathless  hush.  The 
population  of  Quimper  have  thronged  into  the  cathedral,  but  there 
is  no  sound ;  in  the  deep  stillness  Fran9oise  hears  the  throbbing  of 
her  heart. 

*  I  swear,'  Olivier  says — how  feeble  his  voice  sounds  1 — ^  that  I 
restored  to  my  friend  and  neighbour  Jehan  Kergrist  the  money 
which  he  says  I  have  received  from  him.  I  swear  it  on  this  holy 
symboL' 

Ah,  what  is  that  I  He  stretches  out  his  hand  and  touches  the 
crucifix ;  the  feet  of  the  holy  image  loosen  from  the  cross — a  drop 
of  blood  fells — another,  and  then  another. 

Jehan's  horror  overmasters  him,  he  let  falls  the  etick  and  reels 
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against  Father  Felix  who  stands  near  him  with  Fran9oise.  There  is 
a  chink  of  metal,  and  lo !  the  staff  has  broken  and  from  it  has 
poured  the  stolen  treasure,  the  precious  deposit  of  Jehan  Kergriat. 

There  is  a  pause,  a  deep  hush,  and  then  a  groan  rises  from 
the  assembled  people ;  the  bishop  waves  his  hand  to  motion 
Logonna  from  the  altar  which  he  has  profeined. 

But  he  stands  immovable,  and  they  seize  him  and  drag  him 
away ;  he  bursts  into  a  shriek — he  does  not  resist,  but  laughs  and 
mocks  at  them  with  the  gestures  of  an  idiot.  The  awful  judgment 
had  taken  away  his  reason. 

In  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  fair  cathedral  of  St.  Corentin, 
there  is  over  the  altar  the  representation  of  this  legend,  and  of 
the  crime  of  XiOgonna  of  Quimper. 


fit    I 
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TwBRTT-six  years  have  passed  since  the  flickering  light  of  Moore's 
genius  went  out  in  darkness  in  his  cosy  cottage  at  Sloperton.  It 
had  burned  dindy  for  several  years,  carefully  watched  by  his  good 
wife  Bess,  who  outlived  the  little  man  she  had  loved  so  long  and 
well.  They  had  been  very  happy  together — he  in  London  and 
Paris,  she  at  Sloperton,  Mayfield,  Marly,  and  elsewhere  in  France 
and  England — and  they  had  been  very  wretched  together,  for  they 
had  seen  their  children  perish  one  after  the  other, — their  eldest 
son,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  a  violent  death. 

What  rank  Moore  will  hold  with  Posterity,  can  be  determined 
only  by  that  august  personage,  who  will  make  and  munake  repu- 
tations at  her  sovereign  pleasure ;  the  rank  he  held  among  his 
contemporaries  has  been  determined  by  them,  and  their  verdicts 
are  recorded  in  many  volumes.  No  one,  not  even  his  enemies  (and 
he  had  scores  of  them),  questioned  his  amazing  talent  as  a  writer 
of  wr»  de  sociSUj  whether  the  society  was  that  of  high-bom  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  of  politicians  and  tuft-hunters,  that  of  the 
pretentious  ancestors  of  our  Potiphars  and  Shoddies — the  Fudges, 
and  their  followers,  or  that  of  the  great  pugilistic  arena,  wherein 
such  gladiators  as  Jackson  and  Cribb  struggled  for  honour  and 
supremacy.  He  was  widely  known  in  England  and  America  as  a 
translator  of  Anacreon,  and  disreputably  known  as  a  scribbler  of 
amatory  verses,  which  he  published  under  a  diminutive  pen-name. 
He  was  everywhere,  and  gloriously,  known  as  a  singer  of  Irish 
melodies,  which  still  have  a  charm  for  the  warm  and  impressionable 
hearts  of  his  volatile  countrymen  and  fair  countrywomen.  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  the  grocer's  son,  of  Dublin,  was  a  great  little  man 
in  the  morning  of  the  present  century.  So,  at  least,  thought  a 
young  gentleman  of  twenty,  who  had  been  cruelly  flogged  by  the 
pedagogue  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview '  for  a  volume  of  schoolboy 
rhymes,  and  who  turned  in  his  natural  indignation,  and  ran  amuck 
at  his  fellow-singers  and  unneighbourly  professors  of  the  ungentle 
craft.     Hear  this  noble  lay  preacher : 

Who,  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virg^  melting— not  to  Vesta's  fire, 

*  Prose  and   Verses  Humor<m8,  Satirioait  and  Seniimental,  hj  Thomas  Moore. 
Edited  by  R.  Heme  Shepherd.'    London,  1878. 
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With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheeks  bj  passion  flushed, 

Strikes  his  wild  Ijre,  while  listening  dames  are  hushed  ? 

*Tis  little  !  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay ! 

Grieved  to  condenm,  the  Muse  must  still  bo  just, 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 

Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  boms ; 

From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns ; 

Yet,  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 

She  bids  thee  '  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more.' 

This  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1808,  as  near  as  I  can  make 
out,  in  London,  at  Dorant's  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  where  Lord 
Byron  was  stopping,  and  estopping  the  flow  of  Scotch  criticism* 
Twelve  years  later  he  wrote  to  Moore  from  Italy, '  I  believe  all  the 
mischief  I  have  ever  done  or  sung  has  been  owing  to  that  con- 
founded book  of  yours.* 

'  That  Byron  and  Moore  became  friends,  everybody  knows ;  and 
that  Byron  was  epigrammatic  at  the  expense  of  all  his  friends, 
everybody  knows  also.  Moore  wrote  a  comic  opera,  *  M.  P.,  or 
the  Blue  Stocking,'  which  was  produced,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
the  autumn  of  1811,  apparently  without  much  success.  Moore 
was  anxious  about  the  criticism  that  he  might  receive,  and  wrote 
to  Leigh  Himt,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the  *  Examiner ' :  *  If 
the  child's  plea,  "  I'll  never  do  so  again,"  could  soften  criticism,  I 
may  be  depended  upon,  from  this  moment,  for  a  most  hearty  abjur- 
ation of  the  stage,  and  all  its  heresies  of  pun,  equivoque,  and  clap* 
trap.  However  humble  I  may  be  in  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture, I  am  quite  conscious  of  being  contemptible  in  this.'  Byron 
agreed  with  Moore  in  this  mock-modest  depreciation  of  his  clever 
trifle,  and  scribbled  six  lines  about  it : 

On  Moore's  Last  Operatic  Farce,  or  Farcial  Opera. 

Good  plays  are  scarce, 

So  Moore  writes  farce : 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  before 

That  lAtaii  Moore, 
But  now  'tis  Moore  that's  litiU, 

Hunt  sincerely  admired  Moore  at  this  time  and  later,  and  paid 
him  graceful  compliments  in  his  '  Feast  of  the  Poets '  which  was 
published  in  the  *  Eeflector/  in  the  smnmer  of  1812,  and  very 
grateful  Moore  was  for  them.  As  these  compliments  have  grown 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  in  recent  editions  of  Hunt's 
Poetical  Works,  I  am  sure  the  readers  of  both  poets  will  be  glad 
to  see  what  Hunt  originally  wrote.  Here  it  is,  copied  from  a 
little  collection  of  his  verses,  the  dedication  of  which  is  dated  from 
Surrey  Gaol,  January  10,  1814. 
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Apollo  had  been  saying  pleasantly  sharp  things  to  Campbell. 

The  poet  to  this  was  about  to  reply. 

When  Moore,  coming  in,  caught  the  Deity's  eye, 

Who  gave  him  his  hand,  and  said, '  Show  me  a  sight 

That  can  give  a  di\'inity  sounder  delight, 

Or  that  etuth  should  more  prize  from  its  core  to  the  poles, 

Than  the  self-improyed  morals  of  elegant  souls. 

Repentant  I  speak  it — though  when  I  was  wild, 

My  friends  should  remember  the  world  was  a  child — 

That  customs  were  diflfrent,  and  young  people's  eyes 

Had  no  better  examples  than  those  in  the  skies. 

But  soon  as  I  learnt  how  to  value  these  doings, 

I  never  much  valued  your  billings  and  cooings ; 

They  only  make  idle  the  best  of  my  race  *, 

And  since  my  poor  Daphne  turned  tree  in  my  face, 

There  are  very  few  poets  whose  caps  or  whose  curls 

Have  obtuned  such  a  laurel  by  hunting  the  girls. 

So  it  gives  me,  dear  Tom,  a  delight  beyond  measure 

To  find  how  youVe  mended  your  notions  of  pleasure ; 

For  never  was  poet  whose  fanciful  hours 

Could  bask  in  a  richer  abstraction  of  bowers, 

With  sounds  and  with  spirits,  of  charm  to  detain 

The  wonder-eyed  soul  in  their  magic  domain  *, 

And  never  should  poet,  so  gifted,  so  rare. 

Pollute  the  bright  Eden  Jove  gives  to  his  care, 

But  love  the  fair  Virtue  for  whom  it  is  given, 

And  keep  the  spot  pure  for  the  visits  of  heaven.* 

Such  was  the  friendly  admonition  of  the  young  journalist  to  the 
older  poet,  who  was  still,  however,  a  young  man.  Moore  visited 
Hunt  in  Surrey  Graol,  as  did  also  Byron,  and  many  liberal  men  of 
letters,  and  Hunt  was,  of  course,  grateful  for  the  attention. 

Thirty-six  years  later,  when  they  were  both  old  men,  and  had 
become  enemies.  Hunt  wrote  tenderly  of  Moore,  remembering  their 
early  friendship,  and  drew  this  life-lilie  portrait  of  the  light-hearted 
singer  of  Erin.  '  Moore's  forehead  was  bony  and  full  of  character, 
with  *'  bumps "  of  wit,  large  and  radiant  enough  to  transport  a 
phrenologist.  Sterne  had  such  another.  His  eyes  were  as  dark 
and  fine  as  you  would  wish  to  see  under  a  set  of  vine  leaves ;  his 
mouth  generous  and  good-humoured,  with  dimples;  and  his 
manner  as  bright  as  his  talk,  full  of  the  wish  to  please  and  be 
pleased.  He  sang  and  played  with  great  taste  on  the  pianoforte, 
as  might  be  supposed  from  his  musical  compositions.  His  voice, 
which  was  a  little  hoarse  in  speaking  (at  least,  I  used  to  think  so), 
softened  into  a  breath,  like  that  of  the  flute,  when  singing.  In 
speaking  he  was  emphatic  in  rolling  the  letter  r,  perhaps  out  of  a 
despair  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  national  peculiarity.  The 
structure  of  his  versification,  when  I  knew  him,  was  more  artificial 
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than  it  was  afterward ;  and  in  his  serious  compositions  it  suited  him 
better.  He  had  hardly  faith  enough  to  give  way  to  his  impulses  in 
writing,  except  when  they  were  festive  and  witty ;  and  artificial 
thoughts  demand  a  similar  embodiment.  Both  patriotism  and 
personal  experience,  however,  occasionally  inspired  him  with  lyric 
pathos  ;  and  in  his  naturally  musical  perception  of  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  versification  he  contemplated  the  fine,  easy-plajdng,  mus- 
cular style  of  Dryden,  with  a  sort  of  perilous  pleasure.' 

As  an  adfiairer  both  of  Moore  and  Hunt,  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  latter  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  redundant  vines  of  his 
early  poetry,  particularly  the  vines  which  ran  over  the  rosy  arbours 
of  Moore.  I  pick  up  an  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  and  run 
my  eyes  over  its  indices.  In  the  index  to  the  second  volume  I  find 
three  epistles,  addressed  to  William  Hazlitt,  Barron  Field,  and 
Charles  Lamb.  I  turn  to  the  index  to  Hunt's  '  Foliage '  (1818), 
and  find  seven  epistles, — the  three  that  I  have  just  named,  one  to 
Byron,  and  three  to  Moore.  I  am  sure  that  my  readers  would  like 
to  see  one  of  them,  so  I  will  give  here  the  second,  which  is  the 
shortest  of  the  trio,  and  is  mottoed  from  Dante,  Per  me  si  va  ndla 
cittSb  dolente : 

Would  you  cbangei  my  dear  Tom,  your  old  mode  of  proceeding, 
And  make  a  dull  end  to  a  passage  worth  reading, — 
I  mean,  would  you  learn  how  to  let  your  wit  down, 
You'd  walk  some  fine  morning  from  Hampstead  to  town. 

What  think  you  of  going  by  gardens  and  bowers, 

Through  fields  of  all  colours,  refreshed  by  night  showers, — 

Some  spotted  with  hay-cocks,  some  dark  with  ploughed  mould, 

Some  changed  by  the  mower  from  green  to  pale  gold, — 

A  scene  of  ripe  sunshine  the  hedges  betwixt. 

With  here  and  there  farm-houses,  tree-intermixed. 

And  an  air  in  your  face,  ever  fanning  and  sweet. 

And  the  birds  in  your  ears,  and  a  turf  for  your  feet ; — 

And  then,  after  sdl,  to  encounter  a  throng  of 

Oanal-men,  and  hod-men,  unfit  to  make  song  of, 

lliidst  ale-houses,  puddles,  and  backs  of  street-roads. 

And  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  crashing  cart-loads, 

And  80  on,  eye-smarting,  and  ready  to  choke, 

TiU  you  end  in  hot  narrowness,  clatter  and  smoke. 

Tis  Swift  after  Spenser,  or  day-light  with  candles, 

A  sea-song  succeeding  a  pastoral  of  Handel's, 

A  stop  unexpected,  that  jars  one's  inside, 

A  shout-raising  fall  at  the  end  of  a  slide, 

A  yawn  to  a  Idss,  a  flock  followed  by  dust. 

The  hoop  of  a  beauty  seen  after  her  bust, 

A  reckoning,  a  parting,  a  snake  in  the  grass, 

A  time  when  a  man  says,  *  What  I  come  to  this  pass ! ' 
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Veracious  but  tedious  Grabb  Bobinson  mentions  Moore  several 
times  in  his  Diary.  On  April  4,  1823,  he  dined  at  the  table  of 
his  firiend  Monkhouse,  where  he  met  five  poets,  Wordsworth^ 
Croleridge,  Lamb,  Moore,  and  Sogers.  ^  The  only  one  of  the  poets 
who  seemed  not  to  enjoy  himself  was  Moore.  He  was  very  atten- 
tive to  Coleridge,  but  seemed  to  relish  Lamb,  next  to  whom  he 
was  placed.'  This  is  how  the  party  looked  to  Robinson.  Moore 
himself  saw  it  through  his  own  eye-glasses,  and  thus :  ^  April  4, 
1823.  Dined  at  Mr.  Monkhouse's  (a  gentleman  I  had  never  seen 
before),  on  Wordsworth's  invitation,  who  lives  there  whenever  he 
comes  to  town.  A  singular  party.  Coleridge,  Sogers,  Wordsworth 
and  wife,  Charles  Lamb  (the  hero  at  present  of  the  ^'London 
Magazine,"  )  and  his  sister  (the  poor  woman  who  went  mad  in  a 
diligence  on  the  way  to  Paris),  and  a  Mr.  fiobinson,  one  of  the 
'minora  aidera  of  the  constellation  of  the  Lakes ;  the  host  himself, 
a  MsBcenas  of  the  school,  contributing  nothing  but  good  dinners 
and  silence.  Charles  Lamb,  a  clever  fellow,  certainly,  but  fiiU  of 
villainous  and  abortive  puns,  which  he  miscarries  of  every 
moment.  Some  excellent  things,  however,  have  come  fix>m  him.' 
There  is  a  third  account  of  this  memorable  dinner,  and  it  came 
from  one  of  the  five  poets  who  were  present — ^Lamb.  ^  Dear  Sir,' 
he  wrote  to  the  Quaker  poet  Bernard  Barton,  '  I  wished  for  you 
yesterday.  I  dined  in  Parnassus  with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Rogers,  and  Tom  Moore ;  half  the  poetry  in  England  constellated 
in  Gloucester  Place  1 '  (Lamb  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Byron, 
Campbell,  Hunt,  Darley,  Proctor,  and  Beddoes,  who  were  living, 
tliough  not  all  in  England,  as  well  as  Shelley  and  Keats,  who  were 
recently  dead  I  )  Robinson's  comment  on  Moore's  allusion  to  Lamb 
was  made  more  than  thirty  years  later,  and  is  to  this  efiect: 
'  Lamb  was  in  a  happy  frame,  and  I  can  still  recall  to  my  mind 
the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  addressed  Moore,  when  he  could 
not  articulate  very  distinctly:  *  Mister  Moore,  wUl  you  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  with  me  ? ' — suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  hob- 
nobbing. Then  he  went  on:  'Mister  Moore,  till  now  I  have 
always  felt  an  antipathy  to  you,  but  now  that  I  have  seen  you  I 
shall  like  you  ever  after.'  Some  years  after  I  mentioned  this  to 
Moore.  He  recollected  the  fact,  but  not  Lamb's  amusing  manner. 
Moore's  talent  was  of  another  sort ;  for  many  years  he  had  been 
the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  company.  In  anecdote,  small-talk, 
and  especially  in  singing,  he  was  supreme ;  but  he  was  no  match 
for  Coleridge  in  his  vein.  As  little  could  he  feel  LamVs  humour.' 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  Crabb's  dry  comment  about  Moore's 
capacity  and  incapacity  seems  to  me  asinine. 

But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  trace  Moore  through  the  diaries 
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and  letters  of  his  contemporaries,  or  I  shall  never  accomplish  my 
purpose,  which  is  to  introduce  his  uncollected  and  hitherto  inedited 
writings  to  the  great  world  of  readers.  The  editor  has  performed 
his  task  carefully  and  judiciously,  and  I  leave  it  without  further 
comment.  My  task,  which  is  partly  performed,  is  to  say  what  I 
think  of  these  writings,  and  I  can  heartily  say  that  I  am  amased 
at  their  cleverness,  and  at  the  immense  versatility  of  their  author. 
There  are,  among  the  satirical  and  humorous  poems,  as  brilliant 
examples  of  Moore's  wit  as  any  that  he  has  preserved  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  his  Poetical  Works.  His  contributions  to  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review '  are  astonishingly  good  of  their  kind,  critically 
acute,  thoroughly  learned,  and  politically  sagacious.  To  convince 
themselves  how  excellent  the  paper  on  '  The  Fathers '  is,  I  advise 
my  readers  to  turn  to  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  same 
victim,  which  was  contributed  as  a  series  of  articles  to  the 
'  Athensemn'  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  which  may  be  found 
in  the  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  Miss  Barrett  was  a  very  learned  young  lady,  but  she 
had  no  taste  and  no  judgment.  Moore  had  both,  and  quite  as 
much  learning  as  Miss  Barrett,  I  think,  without  her  pedantic 
aflTectations.  Lovers  of  the  French  novels  of  to-day  should  read 
the  paper  on  ^  French  Novels,'  and  compare  their  present  favourites 
with  the  favourites  of  their  ancestors  fifty  years  ago.  Lovers  of 
fun  should  read  the  rollicking  papers  on  'Lord  Thurlow'  and 
'  The  Roimd  Towers  of  Ireland,'  and  thank  their  stars  that  they 
did  not  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  books  when  Moore  was  alive 
to  review  them.  The  paper  on  *  Lord  Thurlow '  is  very  unjust, 
however,  for  with  all  his  nonsense  he  was  a  true  poet.  The  paper 
on  '  Anne  Boleyn '  has  preserved  the  memory  of  a  forgotten  poet, 
as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  not  very  distinguished  poet,  Milman. 
*  Private  Theatricals '  is  a  delicious  chapter  of  gossip,  and  *  Ger- 
man Rationalism '  a  moniunent  to  Moore's  scholarship  and  religious 
impartiality. 

I  am  able  to  add  to  these  notes  two  trifles  which  have  escaped 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Shepherd.  The  first  consists  of  four  lines, 
which  were  taken  down,  I  think,  by  Luttrell,  when  Moore  was 
asked  to  sing  one  night  at  Holland  House ;  the  other  is  a  little 
lyric  which  was  written  in  Lord  Holland's  album.  It  dis- 
appeared from  Holland  House  about  the  time  that  the  manu^ 
scripts  of  Petrarch  were  stolen,  and  presumably  by  the  same  hand. 
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Jon  Bbnbon  Dooiobkd. 

Thomas,  this  wine  you've  brought  is  wrong, 

If  s  Tery  warm,  and  isn't  nice ; 
I  can't  sing  so  Jon  Benson's  song, — 

'  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  ice ! ' 

Frox  the  Italian  of  Mbtastabio. 

One  summer  morning  early, 
When  the  dews  of  night  were  pearly, 
And  the  wee,  white  roses  were  blowing, 
like  snow-buds  slowly  growing. 
Through  a  garden  I  stole  creeping, 
And  found  Love  sleeping,  sleeping  ! 

When  that  summer  evening  darkened, 
I  waited  for  him,  and  hearkened ; 
The  moon  clomb  up  through  the  starlight, 
And  my  cottage-fire  was  a  far  light. 
Towards  which  I  went  sadly  creeidng — 
Love  had  left  me  weeping,  weeping  I 
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No  sage  with  well-deyeloped  skull. 
Exceeding  wise  and  very  dull ; 
Polite,  pedantic : 

No  guardian  with  Draconic  views 
To  drive  his  ward  to  mournful  muse, 
Or  protests  frantic. 

No  Damon,  good  at  gun  or  hook. 
With  whom  to  '  do '  the  last  new  book 
By  streamlet  shady. 
No  5 — she  is  none  of  all  the  three, 
But  just — so  much  the  wiorse  for  me — 
A  little  lady  I 

White  brow  framed-in  with  pale  gold  hair; 
Two  dimpled  cheeks,  a  thought  too  fair 
For  mortals'  rapture; 
A  child's  frank  smile,  unclouded,  warm ; 
A  charming  woman's  graceful  form, 
Inviting  capture  I 

Brimful  of  wicked  innocence. 

Her  eyes  meet  yours  with  arch  pretence 

Of  meanings  tender ; 

Then  sink  abashed,  reluctant,  slow, 

Behind  the  rich  red  sunset  glow 

Her  blushes  lend  her. 

A  little  triste^  she  likes  to  nurse 

A  sadness  bom  of  tender  verse. 

And  touching  stories : 

0*er  '  In  Memoriam '  she  mopes, 

And  dreams  she's  buried  all  her  hopes— 

This  fair  Dolores  I 

Youi friend?    Ah!  yes.    For  us  it  seems 

That  Friendship's  purer  ensign  gleams 

O'er  Cupid's  crescent. 

Across  the  gpulf  we  may  not  pass 

We  laugh,  and  idly  chat,  alas ! — 

And  find  it  pleasant. 

Just  while  it  lasts.    But  ah  I  who  knows 
What  fate  may  hide  beneath  the  rose 
For  hearts  uncertain  P 
We  run  the  risk.    She's  free  to  sigh 
Or  smile  for  whom  she  will,  and  I — 
111  drop  the  curtain. 

ABTHUB   HOLT. 
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premature  ^urtaije?. 

The  difference  between  death  and  a  state  of  trance— or,  as  the 
Germans  put  it,  Todt  and  Scheintodt — ^has  never  been  quite  clearly 
understood  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  Society,  which  some- 
times does  its  best  for  the  living,  does  not  always  do  its  best  for 
the  dead  (or  those  who  appear  to  be  dead),  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who,  without  statistics,  should  assert  that  men,  women  and 
children  are  never,  by  any  chance,  buried  alive  in  the  British  Isles. 
Are  the  bodies  of  the  poor  always  examined  with  care  before  burial  ? 
Are  deaths  properly  verified  in  days  of  epidemic,  that  is  to  say  in 
days  of  social  panic  ? 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  call  attention  to  a  few  instances  of 
premature  burials  on  the  continent  of  Europe :  instances  which 
involve  stories  of  trance,  or  Schemtodt — a  trance,  the  semblance 
of  death,  holding  its  sway  over  the  human  body  for  hours  and  days, 
and  not  merely  for  minutes,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  fainting  fits. 
In  days  when  land  is  dear,  and  burial  rights  are  less  sacred  than  the 
rights  of  builders  and  contractors,  coffins  have  been  opened  with 
the  pick-axe,  in  the  act  of  converting  cemeteries  into  streets  and 
gardens.  Here  a  grave  has  been  discovered  whose  inmate  has 
turned  in  its  shroud ;  here  a  corpse  clutching  its  hair  in  a  strained 
and  imnatural  position  :  dead  men  and  dead  women  lying  in  their 
graves  as  dead  men  never  lie  in  a  Christian  land  at  the  moment  of 
burial.  The  presumption  is  that  these  people  have  been  legally 
murdered. 

A  few  months  ago  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage  with  the  man  she  loved,  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jiodi,  in  Piedmont,  in  accordance  with  the  doctor's 
certificate.  The  doctor  was  of  opinion  that  the  girl  had  died  from 
excitement — over-joy,  it  is  said,  at  the  prospect  of  being  married, 
but  the  legal  name  for  the  catastrophe  was  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  with  this  verdict  her  place  in  society  was  declared  vacant. 
When  the  first  shovel-fuU  of  earth  was  thrown  down  on  the  coffin, 
strange  noises  were  heard  proceeding  therefrom, '  as  of  evil  spirits 
disputing  over  the  body  of  the  dead.'  The  grave-diggers  took  to 
flight,  and  the  mourners  began  praying ;  but  the  bridegroom,  less 
superstitious  than  the  others,  insisted  on  the  coffin  being  unnailed. 
This  was  done ;  but  too  late  :  the  girl  was  found  in  an  attitude  of 
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horror  and  pain  impossible  to  describe  ;  her  eyes  wide  open,  her 
teeth  clenched,  her  hands  clutching  her  hair.  Life  was  extinct ; 
but  when  laid  in  her  shroud  the  day  before,  her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  hands  were  folded  on  her  breast  as  if  in  prayer. 

The  '  Medical  Academy '  of  Milan,  in  one  of  its  weekly  reports, 
published  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  1848,  quotes  a  case  of  trance 
which  occurred  to  an  ex-nxm  of  the  suppressed  convent  of  St. 
Orsola,  named  Lucia  Marini.  The  lady  was  taken  ill,  and,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  died :  she  was  known  to  be  subject  to  a  pe* 
culiar  kind  of  fit,  which  required  peculiar  treatment,  and  was  stay- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  who 
had  been  a  nun.  The  f)ecchini  (grave-diggers,  who  in  this  case 
were  the  undertakers)  insisted  on  burying  the  body  before  night ; 
the  surviving  ex-nun  remonstrated,  urging  that  she  must  first  try 
the  effect  of  friction  and  mustard-plasters  applied  to  feet  and 
stomach.  Fearing  to  lose  their  fee,  the  men  of  death  waxed  wroth 
in  their  contention,  and,  seizing  the  body  by  the  shoulders,  were 
about  to  drag  it  out  of  its  bed,  when  the  *  dead  lady,*  moaning  and 
muttering  inarticulate  sounds,  turned  restlessly  on  her  pillow. 
The  friend  of  Lucia  Marini  broke  out  into  prayers,  interrupted  by 
tears ;  the  men  let  go  their  hold,  and  one  of  them  (the  elder  of 
the  two)  crossed  himself  devoutly.  The  other,  with  a  great  oath, 
declared  it  was  ^spasms ; '  the  dead,  in  his  opinion,  being  liable  to 
convulsive  movements  if  not  properly  straightened.  But  humanity 
prevailed  over  ignorance,  and  cupidity  gave  way  to  medical  skill. 
The  lady  was  thoroughly  revived  by  a  medical  practitioner  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  lived  for  many  a  long  day  to  tell  the  story  of 
her  escape  from  the  tomb. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  Cardinal  Espinosa,  some  time 
president  of  Castille.  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  one  day, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  addressed  him  as  follows  :  <  Cardinid, 
take  heed  I  You  are  speaking  to  the  President  of  Castille.'  The 
cardinal  understood  that  he  was  dismissed  from  office  (the  king 
being  his  own  president),  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  stunned.  The 
pulse  showed  no  signs  of  life ;  the  parted  lips  emitted  no  breath  : — 
the  king's  wrath  had  slain  his  minister.  It  was  decided  that  the 
unfortunate  cardinal  should  be  cut  open  and  embalmed.  The 
surgeon  arrived  and  commenced  his  operations,  when  lo !  in  the 
midst  of  the  cutting  the  patient  awoke,  and,  with  screams  of  agony, 
attempted  to  struggle  with  his  operator  1  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  wounds  were  mortal,  and  the  cardinal  expired  before  the  com- 
forts of  religion  could  be  administered  to  him. 

In  some  instances  the  victims  of  trance  have  been  known  to 
rise  out  of  tlieir  coffins.     A  case  is  recorded  of  a  young  lady  in 
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Leipzig  who,  being  reported  dead  during  a  nervous  attack,  was 
placed  in  her  coffin,  in  her  parents'  house,  and  there  kept  duly 
dressed  for  the  grave,  with  the  lid  of  the  coffin  still  un-nailed. 
While  the  family  were  at  supper  she  appeared  in  her  winding-sheet 
at  the  parlour  door ;  pale  and  frightened,  but  fair  to  see,  as  before 
her  supposed  death.  Father  and  mother  and  sisters  started  up  with 
cries  of  horror,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  by  another  door,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  ghost.  It  was  only  after  a  long  interval,  during 
which  they  entered  and  found  her  at  table,  eating  and  drinking, 
tiiat  they  persuaded  themselves  that  the  girl  still  lived.  They 
found  her  coffin  empty ;  ergo,  the  ghost  in  the  parlour  was  a  living 
soul !  The  doctor,  the  priest,  and  the  undertaker  saw  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and  the  deed  was  cancelled  which  declared  the  lady  a 
corpse.  On  the  following  year  another  deed  was  made  out  for  the 
same  lady,  and  the  same  priest  officiated,  but  not  the  doctor  or 
the  undertaker.  The  lady  was  married,  and  lived  to  be  the  mother 
of  many  children. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  century  or  two  in  these  inquiries.  We 
come  upon  the  story  of  the  Abb6  Pr^vot,  author  of  '  Manon 
Lescaut,'  and,  earlier  still,  upon  that  of  Petrarch. 

Prevot  was  found  in  a  forest,  one  fine  summer's  day,  in  a  state 
of  complete  unconsciousness.  The  village  doctor,  who  examined 
the  body,  declared  that  life  was  extinct,  and  commenced  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  his  post-mortem  examination.  But  at  the  first 
thrust  of  the  knife  the  unlucky  author  awoke,  and,  with  a  piercing 
shriek^  gave  up  the  ghost.  Bruchier,  the  biographer  of  Pr^v6t, 
deplores  this  event  as  a  serious  loss  to  literature.  '  Manon  Lescaut,' 
which  Jules  Janin  complacently  calls  the  *  Paul  and  Virginia '  of 
vice,  mighty  he  opines,  have  had  a  successor,  if  not  a  rival,  from 
the  same  pen. 

Petrarch,  when  a  middle-aged  man,  lay  in  Ferrara  twenty 
hours  in  a  state  of  trance,  and  was  to  be  buried  on  the  completion 
of  the  time  laid  down  by  law,  that  is  to  say  in  four  hours,  when  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature  caused  him  to  start  up  in  his  bed. 
He  complained  of  the  draught  and  reprimanded  his  attendants. 
They  had  allowed  a  current  of  cold  air  to  fall  on  his  couch !  Perhaps 
if  the  door  had  been  kept  shut,  the  poet,  showing  no  signs  of  ani- 
mation, would  have  been  buried  that  day.  Petrarch  would  have 
been  defrauded  of  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  and  the  world  would 
have  lost,  in  consequence,  some  of  its  finest  sonnets. 

Misson,  in  his  Medical  Anecdotes,  tells  a  story  of  a  lady,  who, 
in  1577,  was  buried  alive  in  Cologne.  This  lady  was  the  wife 
of  a  consul,  and  was  placed  in  the  family  vaidt  in  gay  attire  with 
rings  on  her  fingers  and  a  golden  chain  round  her  neck,  as  on  her 
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wedding-day.  Bobbers  repaired  to  her  grave  at  dead  of  night  to  steal 
her  jeweLry,and  were  taking  the  rings  from  her  fingers,  which  were 
damp  and  swollen,  when  the  lady  awoke,  and,  sitting  bolt  upright, 
as  if  galvanised,  stared  and  smiled  at  her  visitors.  One  of  the 
three  men  fell  down  in  a  fit,  fearing  the  devil  or  his  agency,  and 
the  others  took  to  their  heels  *  as  if  pursued  by  fiends.'  The  lady 
walked  home,  and  was  received  by  her  husband,  first  with  fear, 
and  afterwards  with  transports  of  joy,  and  lived  for  many  a  long 
day  in  health  and  happiness.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Cologne  is  a  picture  of  the  Consul's  wife  waking  from  the  tomb, 
but  the  event  is  ascribed  to  a  miracle,  and  death,  and  not  a  tranc^ 
is  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

But  the  resuscitated  victims  of  apparent  death  do  not  always 
return  safe  and  sound — hale  in  body  and  in  mind — from  the  land  of 
shadows.  A  carabineer  in  the  Pope's  service,  named  Luigi  Vittori, 
was,  not  long  ago,  conveyed  to  the  Boman  hospital,  and  there, 
after  a  few  days'  acute  suffering,  registered  as  dead,  his  disease 
being  *  asthma.'  A  doctor,  glancing  at  the  body,  fancied  he  de- 
tected signs  of  life  in  it.  A  lighted  taper  was  applied  to  the  nose 
of  the  carabineer ;  a  mirror  was  applied  to  his  mouth ;  but  all 
without  success.  The  body  was  pinched  and  beaten,  the  taper  was 
again  applied,  and  so  often  and  so  obstinately  that  the  nose  was 
burnt,  and  the  patient,  quivering  in  all  his  fiume,  drew  short 
spasmodic  breaths — siure  proofs,  even  to  a  non-professional  witness, 
that  the  soldier  was  not  altogether  dead.  The  doctor  applied  other 
remedies,  and  in  a  short  time  the  corpse  was  declared  to  be  a  living 
man.  Luigi  Vittori  left  the  hospital  to  resume  his  duties  as 
carabineer,  but  his  nose — a  scarred  apd  crimson  beacon  on  his  fece 
—  told  till  he  died  (which  was  soon  afterwards)  the  sad  story  of 
his  cure  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  grave. 

Stories  are  told  of  men  who,  after  sentence  of  death  2X 
the  hands  of  the  doctors,  returned  to  life  blighted  in  intellect. 
Some  of  these  victims  of  medical  incapacity  were  men  of  position 
in  society,  but  others — the  great  majority — ^were  poor  and  friend- 
less. Hospital  cases  have  principally  to  do  with  the  poor,  and  in 
hospitals,  in  warm  countries,  patients  who  show  signs  of  approach- 
ing dissolution  are  quickly  disposed  of.  Camillo  de  Lellis,  the 
founder  of  an  order  of  hospital  monks,  or  Brothers  of  Charity, 
speaks  in  his  memoirs  of  the  frequency  of  premature  burials  in 
Italy.  *Ah,  merciful  God!'  he  exclaims  piously,  *how  many 
living  men  and  women  are  annually  taken  to  their  graves  in  this 
Christian  country ! '  Camillo  was  of  opinion  that  the  victims 
might  be  nimibered  by  many  scores — nay,  by  hundreds — ^in  the 
course  of  a  single  year. 
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One  day,  after  visiting  the  beds  of  the  sick  in  a  certain  hospital 
in  Lombardy,  of  which  the  name  has  been  left  in  blank,  Camillo 
entered  the  morgue^  and  found  strewn  upon  the  floor  a  great  number 
of  corpses,  one  of  which  was  bleeding  profusely  from  the  head.  A 
dead  man  cannot  bleed  in  this  way,  thought  Camillo,  and  had  the 
body  taken  to  another  room,  and  there  examined.  The  man  was 
aUve,  and  but  for  an  accident  would  have  received  burial.  He 
had  been  thrown  to  the  ground  with  some  violence  a  short  time 
previously,  and  then  and  there  receiving  the  wound  above  alluded 
to,  recovered  consciousness.  But  he  only  survived  his  sentence  of 
death  three  days  ;  he  died  of  the  blow  which  had  awakened  him 
from  his  trance. 

But  there  are  double  deaths — twofold  burials — which  are  per- 
haps the  most  horrible  of  all.  Society  thinks  it  is  burying  one  per- 
son, but  the '  deceased,'  being  a  woman,  may  from  the  point  of  view 
of  maternity  include  two  lives,  or  even  more.  Gasparo  Rejes  tells  the 
story  of  a  child  bom  in  the  tomb  whose  mother  was  buried  alive. 
The  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  man  of  property  named  Francesco  Orral- 
los,  and  '  died,'  while  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  during  her  hus- 
band's absence.  Orvallos,  returning  home  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
had  the  tomb  opened,  not  because  he  suspected  foul  play,  but  because 
he  wished  to  gaze  once  more  on  the  face  of  his  beloved.  The  lady 
was  in  truth  dead,  but  death  had  transpired  in  the  grave.  A  child, 
struggling  into  existence,  met  the  gaze  of  the  bereaved  husband, 
and  was  removed  without  difficulty  by  a  medical  assistant.  The 
mother  was  once  more  consigned  to  the  dust,  but  the  child  lived 
to  be  a  man,  and,  carrying  till  his  death  the  name  of  *  Fruit  of  the 
Earth,'  occupied  for  several  years  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  on 
the  frontiers  of  Cherez.  This  story  is  reproduced  by  the  late  pro- 
fessor Comi  in  his  treatise  on  '  Apneology.'  Those  who  doubt  it 
have  only  to  read  the  following  account  of  what  is  called  *  Involun- 
tary Homicide,'  which  happened  in  the  South  of  Italy  (at  Castel 
del  Giudice)  in  November  last,  and  of  which  accounts  were  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  the  Neapolitan  and  English  papers. 

A  poor  woman  at  Castel  del  Giudice,  in  the  province  of  Molise 
was  taken  ill  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  childbirth,  and, 
having  fainted  away  while  the  doctor  was  being  sent  for,  was,  on 
his  arrival,  declared  dead.  Burial  follows  death  very  rapidly  in 
southern  countries,  especially  in  Italy :  it  is  the  night  of  the  tomb 
setting  in  without  the  twilight  of  the  death-chamber ;  and  eight- 
and-forty  hours  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  four-and-twenty  in  the 
south,  is  the  time  allowed  by  law.  If  the  'dead'  awake  in  that  time 
it  is  well.  If  not,  they  are  doomed,  and  no  one — not  even  a  father 
or  a  mother,  a  husband  or  a  wife — can  save  them  from  the  hands 
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of  the  grave-digger.  This  was  the  case  with  the  poor  woman  of 
Molise.  Her  friends  had  doubts  as  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  deaths — 
that  of  thQ  unborn  babe — but  the  doctor  was  inexorable.  He  re- 
fused to  operate  on  the  '  corpse '  to  save  the  infant-life,  and  the 
Syndic,  approving  of  his  conduct,  ordered  the  body  to  be  buried. 
The  funeral  took  place  exaciJ/y  at  the  twerUy-fourth  houVj  that  is 
to  say  that  the  body  (being  a  poor  one)  was  thrown  into  the  ground 
like  a  dog.  Dog-like,  too,  it  had  no  rights,  for  a  few  days  after- 
•wards  it  was  imearthed  to  make  room  for  another  corpse — that  of 
a  girl — which  was  to  be  thrown  in  over  it.  But  the  becckini  (the 
grave-diggers)  perceived  while  doing  their  work  that  the  woman 
buried  the  week  before  '  had  moved  in  the  grave.'  Her  hands 
were  up  to  her  mouth ;  her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  staring  fright- 
fully— she  had  been  trying  to  bite  the  bands  by  which  her  wrists 
were  fastened.  But  the  bands  of  her  legs  were  rent  asunder,  and 
there,  in  the  dust  beside  her,  was  a  dead  child  !  The  woman  and 
the  babe  (a  boy)  whom  law  and  medical  incapacity  had  slain  were 
taken  out  of  the  earth  to  be  medically  examined  and  legally  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  new  corpse  (was  it  a  corpse  ?)  was  thrown  in  in 
their  stead.  The  doctor  and  the  syndic  were  arrested,  and  con- 
denmed  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  the  mother  and  child 
were  buried  again  with  two  medical  certificates  instead  of  one. 
The  legal  authorities — somewhat  late  in  the  day — wished  to  do 
everything  in  '  proper  form,'  and  the  child,  bom  in  the  grave,  pro- 
cured for  its  mother  a  second  burial. 

This  horrible  crime — the  crime  of  burying  a  woman  alive  and 
murdering  an  unborn  babe  five  or  six  feet  under  ground  by 
medical  sanctions-could  with  difficulty  have  occurred  in  England. 
English  law  provides  an  interval  of  a  week  (more  or  less)  between 
death  and  burial,  and  the  seeming-dead  may  in  a  week's  time 
return  to  life ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  body,  with  the  suspended 
life  dormant  within  it,  may,  by  chance  or  by  medical  treatment, 
re-assume  its  functions,  or  a  portion  of  its  functions,  before  burial 
has  become  a  legal  or  a  sanitary  necessity ;  but  it  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty  that  all  persons  buried  in  a  northern  climate — such 
a  climate,  for  instance,  as  England — are  in  reality  dead  after  the 
delay  of  a  week  has  been  accorded.  Hasty  and  sudden  burials  are 
not  always  a  question  of  climate  or  of  temperature.  In  times  of 
pestilence  the  week's  delay  is  in  many  cases,  even  in  northern 
climates,  reduced  to  a  few  hours ;  and  in  Italy,  where  the 
minimum  interval  between  death  and  burial  is  a  day  and  a  night, 
and  the  maximum  two  days  and  two  nights,  the  victims  (or  the 
supposed  victims)  of  epidemic  are  buried  as  soon  as  dead — that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  be  dead,  which,  in  exceptional 
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times,  amounts  much  to  the  same  thing.    The  manifest  blunder  is 
that  of  supposing  all  dead  persons — i.e.  all  persons  dying  in  days  of 
pestilence — to  be  dead  of  that  particular  pestilence ;  and  the  excuse 
for  it,  if  excuse  it  be,  is  the  desire  to  remove  from  the  living  all 
possibility  of  contagion  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  dispensing 
with  experiments  with  a  view  to  reducing  risk ;  and  making  sure, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  corpse  without  giving  it  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 
The  fiujt  is,  that  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Italy — i.e.  modem 
Italian  legislators — are  extremely  intolerant  of  what  may  be  called 
the  romance  of  the  death-chamber.     Reverence  for  the  deceased,  a 
craving  for  the  companionship  of  the  unburied  corpse,  is  not  en- 
couraged in  Italy.     As  soon  as  life  is  extinct,  or  is  believed  to  be 
extinct,  the  human  being  ceases  to  be  sacred.     It  is  earth  or  clay 
and  nothing  more,  and  the  glamour  of  a  beloved  face  which  no 
longer  smiles  does  not,  to  an  Italian  mind,  speak  of  a  soul  hover- 
ing near  the  body,  a  soul  asleep,  not  dead,  which  haunts  th^  chamber 
of  woe,  and  makes  itself  felt,  as  it  were  instinctively,  in  the  presence 
of  the  moumers.     Theology  teaches  Italians  that  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  is  in  Purgatory,  and  that  the  altar  and  not  the  death-bed 
is  the  place  to  kneel  at,  so  that,  by  kneeling  and  praying  and  doing 
penance  (by  fees  and  masses),  moumers  may  be  able  to  comfort  the 
8ouls  of  the  departed  in  the  limbo  they  inhabit.     Corpses  belong  in 
the  Erst  instance  to  the  priests  (who,  after  the  unction  by  sacred 
oil,  light  tapers  by  the  bed-side)  ;  and  in  the  second  instance  to  the 
legal  or  sanitary  authorities  who  employ  the  grave-diggers.     The 
death-chamber  is  abandoned  by  the  moumers,  who  flock  to  the 
church ;  and  the  room,  and  sometimes  the  whole  house,  is  furbished 
up,  and  even  white- washed,  as  if  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tive had  brought  contamination  upon  it. 

Now.  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  at  what  period  of  history 
the  Italians  began  to  be  so  severe  in  their  treatment  of  the  dead. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  by  no  means  so  rigorous. 
They  were  tender  in  the  death-chamber,  and  careful  at  the  fimeral- 
pyre ;  though  pagans,  they  were  merciful  in  matters  of  life  and 
death.  Their  burial  laws  were  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  those 
of  England ;  similar  as  regards  the  interval  between  death  and 
funeral,  and  only  different  as  regards  the  funeral  itself. 

The  Somans  had  indeed  many  experiences  of  oflScial  and  medical 
blundering,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  they  were,  at  certain 
periods,  so  careful  in  their  funeral  rites.  Pliny  tells  the  story  of  the 
consul  Acilius,  who,  being  reputed  dead,  was  placed  on  thepyre,an<l 
started  up  to  shriek  for  assistance  while  the  flames  were  gathering 
round  him  ;  but  too  late  to  be  saved.  Lucius  was  burnt  alive ; 
and  Tuberus,  waking  from  the  trance  of  death  while  preparations 
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were  being  made  to  bum  iiim,  was  removed  by  his  friends  and 
others  from  the  stake.  The  interval  between  death  and  funeral 
was  fixed  at  eight  days.  It  was  seldom  less,  and  it  was  sometimes 
more;  for  Licurgus,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent  accidents — i.e. 
medical  and  judicial  murders-:— fixed  the  interval  at  eleven  days. 
Why  do  the  modem  fiomans,  and  all  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  insist  on  burying  their  dead  within  forty-eight  hours  ?  Simply 
—say  the  legislators, — because  the  climate  requires  it;  i.e.  because 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  living  to  allow  the  dead  to  remain  un- 
buried  for  a  longer  space  than  two  days  and  two  nights.  Query :  was 
the  climate  of  Italy  under  Julius  Caesar  very  difierent,  in  point  of 
heat  or  moisture,  from  the  climate  of  Italy  under  King  Himibert  ? 

But  it  has  always,  and  in  all  countries,  been  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  diflFerence  between  Todt  and  Scheintodt — death  and  the 
semblance  of  death.  Dr.  Gandolfi,  a  learned  Italian  writer,  whose 
work  on  *  Forensic  Medicine '  *  was  revised  by  the  illustrious  ilitter- 
mayer,  is  of  opinion  that  medical  men  are  themselves  liable  to 
make  mistakes  on  this  important  question.  He  says:  1st.  *That 
the  organic  phenomena  which  precede  apparent  death  cannot  of 
themselves  be  distinguished  from  those  which  precede  real  death, 
and  that  for  a  certain  time  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide,  scientifically, 
whether  life  be  suspended,  or  extinct;'  and  2ndly.  *That  many 
phenomena  which  announce  real  death  are  the  common  and  neces- 
sary indications  of  apparent  death,  as  for  instance  the  want  of 
motion,  of  sense,  of  breathing,  and  of  pulsation.' 

These  are  terrible  sentences  1  How  many  persons  are  denounced 
as  dead  simply  because  they  have  ceased  to  breathe  and  move  and 
show  signs  of  a  pulse : — persons  who,  according  to  Grandolfi,  may 
not,  in  all  cases,  be  ready  for  burial !  It  is  Gandolfi's  opinion  that 
persons  *  denounced  as  dead '  may  in  some  rare  instances  be  the  wit- 
nesses— the  mute  and  fear-stricken  witnesses — of  their  own  funeral ; 
that  they  may  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  going  to  be  put 
into  coffins,  and  thence  into  the  earth,  and  yet  be  powerless,  alive 
as  they  are,  to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  a  legal  murder  I  The  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  this  point  is  authenticated  by  Bruhier,  and 
is  quoted,  in  slightly  different  words,  by  Dr.  Grandolfi : — 

A  schoolmaster  in  Mohlstadt,  named  Wenzel,  was  legally  de- 
nounced as  dead,  and  got  ready  for  burial.  He  was  to  be  buried  on 
a  certain  fixed  day,  but  his  sister,  who  lived  far  off,  had  not  arrived ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  funeral  should  be  postponed.  The 
'  deceased,'  in  his  winding-sheet,  imable  to  move,  and  apparently 
unable  to  breathe,  heard  with  joy  of  this  delay,  and  tried,  bat 
utterly  in  vain,  to  open  his  eyes,  which  were  fast  closed.  His 
sister  arrived,  and,  finding  him  dead,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears, 
>  Medicina  Forema  Jnalitica,  by  QioTSDm  Gandolfi.  HiUn,  1868<^ 
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and,  seizing  his  hand,  reproved  him  passionately  for  thus  dying 
without  one  word  of  farewell.  She  took  his  head  between  her 
hands,  and,  pressing  it  wildly,  looked  at  him  with  a  fixed  and  half- 
demented  scrutiny.  The  eyelids  of  the  '  deceased '  were  seen  to 
quiver ;  the  eyes  half  opened  ;  he  was  saved  !  He  had  succeeded  in 
putting  his  latent  self  in  communication  with  the  outer  world ;  and 
what  he  himself  had  begun,  the  doctors  completed.  Here  was  a  man 
who, but  for  his  sister's  delay,  would  have  been  buried  alive !  Bruhier's 
story  is,  in  fact,  the  confession  of  Wenzel.  It  is  the  story  of  a  patient 
describing  his  horror  on  finding  himself  a  dead  man  ;  and,  without 
much  confusion  of  terms,  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  '  Confessions 
of  a  Corpse.'  Dr.  Gandolfi  asserts  that  many  such  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  that  in  most  instances  the 
cases  have  been  ^proved  and  authenticated.'  Gandolfi  is  an  authority ; 
and  all  persons  of  a  quibbling  or  sceptical  nature  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  matter  thoroughly  before  condemning  his  evidence. 

But  it  is  needless  to  prolong  the  list  of  examples.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  wickedness  of  hasty  funerals — and  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  proper  system  of  tests.  But  these  tests,  so 
long  expected,  are  not  forthcoming.  Many  physicians  are,  indeed, 
of  opinion  that  no  such  system  is  obtainable  in  the  present  state 
of  medical  science.  There  are,  they  aflton,  a  great  many  ways 
of  proving  death,  if  suflScient  time  be  allowed  for  experiments ; 
but  during  the  experiments,  or  before  the  experiments  have  begun, 
the  supposed  corpse  may,  they  declare,  pass  firom  apparent  to  real 
death,  and  thuis,  without  sign  or  warning,  frustrate  all  inquiry. 
Celehrated  physicians  cannot  beat  the  deathbeds  of  all  sick  persons. 
The  poor,  and  even  the  rich,  must  oftentimes  content  themselves 
with  the  services  of  doctors  who  are  not  famous  either  for 
learning  or  intuition  ;  and  the  medicines  and  appliances  by  which 
distinguished  physicians  might  succeed  in  testing  the  existence  of 
life,  in  persons  suffering  firom  trance,  would,  in  the  case  of  poor 
people,  cost  too  much ;  and  no  one  is  willing  to  guarantee  their 
final  success.  For  it  is  important  to  bear  this  point  in  mind : — it 
i«  one  thing  to  certify  that  a  *  corpse '  is  not  really  dead  ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  revive  that  corpse  after  the  inner  life — latent  and 
dow  to  assert  itself — ^has  been  properly  recognised.  No ;  what  is 
wanted  is  a  avmple  test,  and  not  *a  complicated  test,  or  a  compli- 
cated series  of  tests,  which  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  inexperienced  or  badly-paid  doctors.  Let 
us  have  that  test  as  soon  as  possible  I  No  doctor  deems  it  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  that  is  all.  But 
difficulties  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  this  have  been  mastered  over 
and  over  again  by  modem  science.  '  q.  eric  mackat. 
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bt   james   patn. 
Chapter  XLI. 

A  BEGOKD  BT7IT0B. 

It  was  not  Nelly  Conway's  way  to  make  much  of  any  accident 
that  befell  her,  but  out  of  gratitude  to  Mr,  Pearson  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  tell  Mrs.  Wardlaw  how  near  she  had  been  to  Death,  as 
well  as  to  whom  she  owed  her  escape  from  it.  That  good  lady  was 
so  horrified  bv  the  mere  fact,  that  it  was  fortimate  the  narrator  did 
not  use  any  arts  of  embellishment.  '  I  should  never,  never  have 
forgiven  myself,  dear  Nelly,  if  anything  had  happened  to  you.* 

'  Why  not,  dear  Mrs.  Wardlaw  ?  It  would  not  have  been  your 
fault.' 

'  Yes,  it  would ;  .for  ever  letting  you  go  out  of  my  sight.  Does  not 
this  show  how  totally  unfit  you  are  to  take  care  of  yourself?  And 
yet  you  used  to  talk  of  going  away  from  us,  and  living  all  alone  in 
London.' 

That  *  used  to  talk '  was  quite  a  IVIachiavellian  touch :  it 
suggested  that  this  wild  resolution  of  Nelly's  had  been  given  up  ever 
so  long  ago,  instead  of  being  a  project  that  pressed  itself  upon  her 
daily,  as  Mrs.  Wardlaw  was  well  aware,  though  her  guest  had 
ceased  to  talk  of  it  of  late,  as  is  often  the  case  when  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  action. 

*  I  can't  be  caught  by  the  tide  in  London,'  urged  Nelly,  *  unless 
I  choose  my  lodgings  down  at  Bankside.'  The  periodical  inun- 
dations of  the  Thames,  according  to  the  last  aquatic  information, 
having  just  taken  place  in  that  locality. 

This  bantering  rejoinder  drew  no  answering  smile  from  Mrs. 
Wardlaw.  '  There  was  nothing  to  laugh  at,'  thought  that  kind 
old  soul,  in  anything  which  had  reference  to  Nelly's  threatened 
departure. 

*  Well,  at  all  events,  it  was  not  Mr.  Pearson's  fault  that  I  was 
nearly  drowned,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  so  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
kind  to  him,'  said  Nelly  softly.  '  He  is  an  artist,  but  not,  I  fSuicy, 
very  prosperous.' 

*Not  likely  to  be,  my  dear,'  answered  her  hostess  drily. 
'Drawing  and  painting  are  all  very  well  for  those  who  can  afford 
them,  but  as  professions ' 
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*  Hush  I '  The  door  opened.  The  servant  announced  *  A  gentle- 
man to  see  you,  ma'am ; '  and  in  walked  the  very  person  in  question. 
Mr.  Pearson  was  dressed  in  the  same  time-worn  summer  suit  which 
he  had  had  on  an  hour  or  so  ago,  when  Nelly  had  parted  from  him 
on  the  jetty ;  but  even  the  hotel  waiter  had  not  mistaken  his 
social  position.  His  hat  was  in  his  hand,  and  the  intelligence  and 
delicacy  of  his  features  were  more  clearly  seen ;  there  was  a 
hesitation  in  his  manner,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  arise  from 
mauvaise  hontCj  but  seemed  rather  a  personal  characteristic. 

Mrs.  Wardlaw  held  out  her  hand  to  him  at  once,  which  seemed 
to  reassure  him. 

*  You  have  placed  me,  Mr.  Pearson,  under  a  very  great  obliga- 
tion by  preserving  to  me  this  dear  girl.' 

*  That  you  should  have  a  high  regard  for  the  young  lady  does 
not  astonish  me,'  said  he ;  ^  though  as  I  understand,  madam,  she  is 
DO  blood  relation.' 

'  She  is  my  adopted  daughter,'  said  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  with  quite 
a  fierce  look  at  Nelly,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Contradict  me  if  you 
dare.'  If  she  could  but  be  reduced  to  silence,  the  elder  lady 
might  not  unreasonably  assume  some  authority  when  the  matter  of 
the  girl's  departure  should  come  to  be  seriously  discussed. 

'  Mrs.  Wardlaw  is  as  kind  to  me  as  any  mother  could  be,'  said 
Nelly,  whom  experience  had  made  alive  to  pitfalls  of  this  kind,  'but 
I  am  not  a  party  to  the  arrangement  of  adoption.' 

*Why  not?'  inquired  Mr.  Pearson,  not  with  conventional 
indiflTerence,  but  as  if  he  was  really  anxious  to  know. 

*  Well,  I  have  the  filial  love,  but  not  the  sense  of  filial  duty,' 
said  NeJly  naively.  '  I  don't  mind  her  petting  me,  but  then  I 
want  to  have  my  own  way.' 

'  Very  natural,'  said  tlie  visitor  approvingly. 

'  What !'  interrupted  Mrs.  Wardlaw  with  indignation. 

'  But,  as  I  was  about  to  add,  madam,  very  wrong.  When  a 
young  girl  is  left  without  father  or  mother,  and  (as  she  has 
informed  me)  scanty  means,  why  should  she  refuse  the  help  of 
loving  hands?    Ah,  dear  young  lady.  Poverty,  like  Death,  has  its 

charms  when  at  a  distance,  but  when  it  comes  near  us look  at 

me.' 

There  was  light  enough  yet  to  see  his  threadbare  clothes,  his 
parched  and  weary  face,  the  hollow  eyes  that  bespoke  want  as  well 
as  weakness;  but  light  enough  also  (for  those  who  could  see  them) 
to  mark  the  pride  and  independence  of  his  look  and  mien. 

*  You  are  an  honest  man,'  said  Mrs.  Wardlaw  warmly,  'and  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  May  this  dear  girl  have  the 
wisdom  to  lay  your  words  to  heart  I ' 
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*  At  the  same  time,'  continued  he,  *  the  bread  of  dependence 
can  never  be  so  sweet  as  that  we  earn.  You  tell  me.  Miss  Conway, 
tliat  you  trust  to  your  pencil  to  do  something  for  you.  I  have 
some  judgment  in  such  matters — though,  it  is  true,  my  own  want 
of  success  may  inspire  little  confidence.  Might  I  see  your 
drawings  ? ' 

Nelly  ran  upstairs  at  once  to  bring  down  her  portfolio.  Brief 
as  was  her  absence,  there  was  time  enough  for  the  visitor  to  say 
with  hurried  eagerness,  ^  She  will  leave  yon,  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  and 
take  her  own  way ;  she  will  fail  in  her  object,  but  she  will  not 
confess  it ;  she  will  suffer — and  make  no  sign ;  you  must  never 
lose  sight  of  her.' 

*  Bless  the  man  I  as  if  I  ahowldl     Hush,  here  she  is ! ' 

*  So  these  are  your  art-treasures,  are  they,  young  lady  ? '  said  he 
cheerfully,  As  Nelly  placed  the  portfolio  before  him,  and  then  sat 
down,  in  modest  confusion,  a  little  ashamed  of  her  prompt 
acceptance  of  his  criticism.  But  then  she  was  anxious  to  *  im- 
prove '  and  be  corrected  in  her  faults.  '  Well,  there  is  plenty  of 
promise  ;  plenty — dear  me,  what's  this  in  silver  paper  ?  a  gem,  no 
doubt?' 

*  Oh,  please,  I  did  not  mean  that  for  a  specimen,'  said  Nelly 
with  a  sudden  flush. 

*  Why  not  ?  it's  very  creditable  ;  a  quaint  old  garden,  and  a  house 
of  Queen  Anne's  time.' 

*  It  is  our  old  house  at  Eichmond  :  I  did  it  for  my  poor  father 
as  a  present  on  his  birthday — and — and — '  here  she  burst  into 
tears  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

The  events  of  the  afternoon  had  been  a  severer  mental  strain 
than  at  the  time  she  had  felt  them  to  be.  Her  nerves  were 
altogether  unstrung. 

*  Her  father  met  his  death  in  China  under  the  saddest  circum- 
stances,' explained  Mrs.  Wardlaw  in  low  tones.  ^  It  is  too  shock- 
ing to  talk  about.  She  is  quite  upset,  you  see  ;  but  I  know  she 
had  rather  be  left  alone,  and  presently  she  will  come  back  again 
all  right.' 

'  Poor  girl,  poor  soul  I  and  this  was  done  for  her  father,  was  it, 
and  he  never  lived  to  see  it  ?  It's  a  pretty  picture,  but  the  senti- 
ment is  above  all  art.  She  wouldn't  part  with  it  now,  I  dare  say, 
for  anything.' 

*  I  should  think  not.  Why,  John — ^that's  my  husband— offered 
her  ever  so  much  for  it,  but  she  wouldn't  have  sold  it  him  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  She  doesn't  much  like  it  even  to  be  looked  at, 
though  she  did  show  it  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Milbum.' 

*  Milburn  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Pearson.    *  What  Milbum  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  a  gentleman  who  is  staying  at  the  hotel.  A  very  nice 
young  fellow — Herbert  is  his  christian  name.  Do  you  know 
him?' 

Mr.  Pearson  shook  his  head.  '  I  thought  it  might  have  been 
a  man  I  knew  in  India,  but  on  reflection  it  cannot  be  he.  Is  she 
fond  of  him  ? ' 

'  What,  Nelly  of  Mr.  Milbum  ?  Well,  really,  one  doesn't  talk 
of  such  things.* 

* "  Not  to  strangers,"  you  would  say :  of  course  not.  Only  I 
feel  such  an  interest  in  this  young  lady  from  having  seen  her  in 
such  a  strait  as  I  did  this  afternoon :  within  a  few  minutes  of 
being  drowned,  and  yet  so  calm  and  quiet.' 

*  Ah,  because  she's  so  "  fit  to  go,"  that's  it,  Mr.  Pearson.  Well, 
since  you  saved  her  life,  you  have  some  right  to  hear  about  her. 
I  am  in  hopes  this  Mr.  Milbum  may  win  her  heart.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  match  for  her ;  but  there  has  been  some  hitch  upon  her 
side.  Girls  are  so  strange.  I  think,  however,  she  seems  to  miss 
him  since  he  went  away.' 

'  He  is  not  here,  then,  at  present  ? ' 

*  No,  he  comes  back  to-morrow :  you  will  then  see  thei^i 
together,  and  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.' 

*  I  suppose  such  a  pretty  girl  has  been  sought  after,  notwith- 
standing her  want  of  fortune,  by  other  suitors  ? ' 

*Well,  between  ourselves,  by  one  person  only.  It's  a  sad 
business.  His  father  has  stepped  in  between  the  young  people. 
He  is  a  hard  man — but  still  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Nelly 
has  not  a  shilling,  and  the  young  man  will  be  very  rich  when  his 
father  dies.  It  is  the  Mr.  Ealph  Pennicuick  who  is  standing  for 
Slowcombe.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Captain  Conway's,  neverthe- 
less— that  was  Nelly's  father.' 

'  Then  he  has  not  been  a  friend  of  his  child  ? ' 

*  Well,  no ;  I  don't  call  him  a  friend.  It  is  true  he  offered 
her  an  annuity  after  her  mother's  death,  but  she  declined  it.' 

*  Why  so  ? '  he  inquired  again  with  that  air  of  genuine  interest 
which  seemed  to  excuse  what  would  have  otherwise  appeared  to  be 
mere  vulgar  curiosity. 

*  Well,  you  see  how  independent  she  is :  she  would  probably 
not  have  taken  it  in  any  case,  but  it  was  offered,  I  £uicy,  un- 
graciously. If  I  were  to  say  to  Nelly,  "Here  is  a  five-pound 
note,  but  understand  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  no  claim  upon 
me,"  that  would  be  very  brutal.' 

*  But  it  would  be  the  truth,'  said  the  other  drily. 

*  Perhaps  so :  but  I  would  rather  never  speak  truth  again  than 
gay  such  a  thing.' 
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<  Your  husband  should  be  a  worthy  man,  madam  ? ' 
'  John  ?   I  should  think  so  I    No  better  man  breathes.    But 
what  makes  you  say  that  ? ' 

^  Because  he  has  a  noble  wife.' 

*  La  I  well,  Fm  sure  I '  said  Mrs.  Wardlaw ;  and  she  looked  very 
much  relieved  as  Nelly  re-entered  the  room.  It  began  to  strike 
her,  as  it  had  struck  her  young  friend  before,  that  their  visitor 
was  a  little  eccentric. 

^  I  have  looked  through  your  drawings,  my  dear  young  lady, 
and  I  think  you  want  nothing  but  good  teaching ' 

*  Which  she  shall  have  wherever  and  whenever  she  likes,'  put  in 
poor  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  never  forgetting  the  word  in  season. 

*To  turn  out  a  good  artist,'  continued  Mr.  Pearson. 

*  Since  you  are  stopping  here,  why  cannot  you  be  her  master?' 
inquired  Mrs.  Wardlaw  boldly. 

*Alas,  I  am  not  even  my  own  master,'  returned  the  other 
gravely.  *  And  I  am  called  elsewhere  even  now.'  He  rose  from 
his  chair  as  he  spoke. 

*  I  wish  you  could  see  John,'  said  Mrs^  Wardlaw,  who  had  con- 
fidence in  her  husband's  ^  business  head.'  ^  If  it's  a  question  of  terms, 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  diflSculty,  and  he'll  be  back  by  the 
express  to-night.' 

Mr.  Pearson  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  perhaps  you'll  give  us  a  line  by  post,  just  to  say  where 
you  are  likely  to  be :  even  a  word  or  two  of  advice  to  Nelly — 
good  advice,'  she  added  significantly — *  that  will  be  very  welcome, 
won't  it,  my  dear  ? ' 

*I  can't  write,*  sighed  Mr.  Pearson.  He  had  muttered  the 
remark,  as  he  thought,  to  himself,  but  they  had  both  heard  it. 

*  He  must  be  certainly  mad,'  thought  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  *  to  say 
he  can't  write ! ' 

*  At  least  it  is  very  painful  to  me,*  added  the  visitor,  touching 
his  right  hand. 

*  Then  how  terrible  it  must  have  been  to  you  to  pull  that  boat 
out  to  my  rescue  I '  said  Nelly  tenderly. 

*  Oh,  it  was  nothing — and  soon  over,'  answered  he,  smiling ; 
*  and  then,  you  know,  you  pulled  tm  back.' 

*  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  you  can  draw  with  it ! '  observed  Mrs. 
Wardlaw,  looking  at  his  hand,  which,  though  thin  and  delicate, 
showed  no  sign  of  hurt. 

*  True,  yes:  one  feels  what  is  amiss,  but  one  overlooks  one's 
advantages.  I  can  just  make  shift  to  draw.'  Then  after  a  pause 
he  added,  ^  Though  I  am  obliged  to  go,  ladies,  I  hope  to  see  you 
again  some  day.' 
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*  I  hope  it  ¥rill  be  soon,*  said  Mrs.  Wardlaw  warmly. 

'  Whether  I  see  you  or  not,  Mr.  Pearson,  I  shall  not  forget  you, 
nor  what  I  owe  you,'  added  Nelly  earnestly. 

She  could  hardly  say  less,  yet  her  manner  was  so  grateful  that 
she  could  hardly  have  expressed  more.  He  said  good-bye  to  each 
of  them,  and  was  gone. 

'  What  a  strange  man !  *  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wardlaw. 

*  A  very  good  and  kind  one,  I  am  sure,'  said  Nelly. 

^  I  have  no  doubt  about  it :  but  I  wish  he  was  a  little  more  like 
other  people.' 

<  He  has  had  troubles,  I  fear,  which  have  broken  him.' 

^  But  they  can't  have  broken  his  wrist ;  or  if  they  have,  how  is 
it  that  he  can  paint  and  yet  not  write  ;  that  is  what  seems  to  me 
80  queer.    By  the  by,  did  you  see  him  paint  ? ' 

^  Yes :  at  least,  I  saw  his  colour-box,  because  I  was  so  clumsy  as 
to  tread  upon  it.' 

'Well,  it  is  very  mysterious:  and  I  wish  John  had  been 
here.' 

Mr.  Wardlaw  arrived  in  due  time,  according  to  promise,  and,  as 
it  happened,  Mr.  Milbum  with  him. 

'  I  was  able,'  the  latter  explained  at  dinner-time,  '  to  escape 
from  the  lawyers  a  day  earlier  than  I  had  hoped.' 

*  How  nice  of  you  it  was,  dear  Herbert,'  said  his  sister  gushingly, 
« to  come  back  again  to  me  as  soon  as  you  coidd.' 

^  Dear  Herbert '  did  not  reply  to  this,  and  Miss  Milbum,  who 
detected  a  sly  smile  upon  Mrs.  Wardlaw's  face,  looked  anything 
but  pleased. 

If  Mr.  Milbum's  personal  presence  had  been  dispensed  with, 
his  attention  was  still  a  good  deal  occupied  by  business  affairs. 
Not  a  day  passed  without  deeds  and  documents  passing  and  re- 
passing through  the  post,  in  all  of  which  his  sister  took  a  family 
pride,  and  talked  sympathisingly  about  the  trouble  there  always 
was  in  settling  matters  connected  with  large  landed  estates.  This 
continued  for  a  week  or  two,  during  which  the  intimacy  of  the  two 
families  increased  by  time  rather  than  circumstance,  and  Miss 
Milbum  kept  watch  and  ward  over  her  brother  as  though  he  had 
been  an  enchanted  princess  for  whom  marriage  had  been  foretold 
to  be  fi&tal,  and  she  herself  were  an  incorruptible  dragon. 

It  was  Nelly' s  custom  to  take  a  walk  before  breakfast,  when 
the  sands,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bathing 
machines,  were  as  deserted  as  those  of  Sahara,  and  the  roar  or 
whisper  of  the  waves  was  the  only  noise  to  be  heard.  She  was 
returning  one  morning  from  her  favourite  bay,  when  she  saw  Mr. 
Milbum  coming  towards  her.     He  was  a  late  riser,  and  had  ex- 
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pressed  in  her  presence  his  astonishment  at  her  own  heroic  conduct 
in  taking  these  matutinal  walks :  and  at  the  sight  of  him  she  felt 
her  face  flush.  She  had  as  little  vanity  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
pretty  girl  to  have,  but  she  knew  why  he  was  to  meet  her,  and 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  She  saw  as  they  drew  nearer  one 
another  that  his  face  wore  a  more  earnest  look  than  usual,  and  yet 
that  it  had  an  expression  of  unrest  about  it :  a  combination  she 
had  noticed  once  before  in  the  face  of  another  man. 

'  You  are  very  courageous,  Mr.  Milbum,'  said  she,  smiling — for 
a  woman  has  always  a  smile  and  a  tear  handy — *  thus  to  dare  the 
morning  air.' 

'Yes,  I  am  courageous,'  he  quietly  said;  *  perhaps  even  to 
audacity.  Would  you  mind  turning  back  with  me.  Miss  Conway, 
just  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  ? ' 

He  little  knew  that  he  was  leading  her  back  to  the  very  spot 
where  Raymond  Pennicuick  had  told  to  her — in  vain — the  same 
old  story  that  he  himself  was  about  to  tell  again,  or  he  would 
surely  have  avoided  it  as  of  evil  omen. 

They  walked  on  for  a  few  steps  in  silence,  which  becoming 
intolerable  to  Nelly,  as  well  it  might,  she  broke  by  a  reference  to 
his  sister. 

'Miss  Milbum  told  us  yesterday  that  all  your  business  had 
at  last  been  settled  ;  so  I  suppose  you  feel  quite  a  gentleman  at 
large?' 

*  It  has  not  all  been  settled,  dear  Jliss  Conway  ;  but  it  will  be 
so  before  I  get  home  again ;  and  how  it  is  to  be  done  will  depend 
on  you.' 

*  On  m«  ? '  said  she  gaily,  but  with  a  weight  about  her  heart 
that  sank  it  very  low.  *  I  am  afraid  my  advice  on  such  matters 
will  not  be  worth  much.' 

*  Your  decision  on  the  point  will  nevertheless  be  final.  This 
estate,  that  Catherine  talks  so  much  about,  but  which  is  no  such  great 
matter  after  all,  has  a  "  mansion  "  upon  it  (as  the  auctioneers  call 
it),  which  is  at  present  a  millstone  about  my  neck.  I  am  to  decide 
to-day  whether  I  am  to  live  in  it  or  to  let  it.  If  the  former,  I 
shall  sell  out  of  the  regiment  and  become,  as  you  say,  a  gentleman 
at  large  ;  if  the  latter,  I  shall  return  at  once  to  China.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  she  with  genuine  interest.  She  felt  that  she 
should  be  seriously  sorry  if  this  bright,  kind  yoiujg  fellow  should 
leave  England,  when  in  all  probability  they  would  never  meet 
again. 

*  Yes.  If  I  stay  in  this  country,  and  reside  at  my  own  place, 
it  will  certainly  not  be  alone,  nor  with  my  sister :  she  is  a  good 
creature,  but  I  feel  that  we  could  not  live  for  ever  under  the  same 
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roof.  But  if,  my  dear  Miss  Conway,  you  would  consent  to  be  its 
mistress,  then  1  should  be  the  happiest  man,  I  do  believe,  in 
England.  Take  time,  take  time,  I  do  beseech  you '  (for  he  read 
rejection  in  her  eyes), '  for  if  you  say  "  No,''  that  will  mean  exile, 
probably  for  all  my  life.     I  was  your  father's  friend ' 

'Mr.  Milbum,  I  entreat  you  to  say  no  more,'  interrupted  the 
g^l  earnestly.  '  I  ask  it  for  both  our  sakes ;  I  appeal  to  a  nature 
that  I  know  is  as  unselfish  as  it  is  kind  to  spare  yourself  and  me. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  you  would  confer  upon  me,  and 
of  which  I  am  wholly  imworthy ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  marry.  I  have  had  troubles  such  as  you  cannot  under- 
stand  ' 

'  But  I  said  "  Take  time,  take  time," '  broke  in  the  young 
mian  eagerly.  *  I  know  you  have  had  cruel  trials,  from  which,  at 
present,  you  have  not  recovered.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  speak  so 
soon,  but  my  love  must  be  my  excuse.' 

*  You  need  no  excuse,  Mr.  Milburn  ;  though,  indeed,  that  you 
have  thought  so  seriously  of  one  like  me,  surprises  me.     If  I  have 

given  you  cause  to— to '     She  blushed  and  hesitated,  her  mind 

reverting  to  his  jester  and  her  innuendoes. 

'No,  you  have  given  me  no  cause,'  said  he;  'it  is  Nature 
herself  which  has  made  you  so  adorable.  I  have  said  that  I  was 
audacious  in  my  hopes,  but  tell  me  at  least  that  I  need  not 
despair.' 

'  Mr.  Milbum,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  believe  you 
are  a  good  man,  and  I  respect  you  with  my  whole  heart;  but,  once 
for  all,  I  cannot  marry  you.' 

'It  is  enough.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you. another  question, 
yet  I  must  put  it  for  my  own  sake ;  for  if  your  answer  is  what  I 
believe  it  will  be,  hope  will  still  be  left  to  me — as  it  is  left,  they 
say,  even  to  the  most  wretched.  I  am,  it  seems,  not  personally 
distasteful  to  you.  Is  the  cause  of  my  rejection  that  you  love 
another  ? ' 

Her  lips  moved,  though  without  any  articulate  sound.  Her 
face  flushed  from  brow  to  chin.  She  cast  down  her  eyes.  Her 
answer  was  very  plain  to  read.  Milbum  bit  his  lips — his  face, 
unlike  hers,  was  very  pale — and  bent  his  head.  It  was  his  sub- 
mission to  his  fate.  '  Let  us  go  back  to  the  hotel,'  he  said ;  'you 
must  not  keep  your  friends  waiting  for  breakfast.  Do  not  cry, 
I  beseech  you.     I  am  not  worth  a  tear  from  your  eyes.' 
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Chapter  XLII. 

VaSA  lOLBURN  EXPBBSSSS  APPROVAL. 

It  was  with,  profound  distress  that  Nelly  Conway  had  received 
and  rejected  the  offer  of  Milburn's  hand^  for  she  had  no  doubt  that 
Ids  heart  would  have  gone  with  it.  It  would  have  pained  her  to 
liave  so  behaved  to  any  honest  young  fellow,  but,  in  truth,  she  had 
a  great  liking  for  this  one,  though  it  had  no  touch  of  love  about 
it.  It  was  plain  to  her  that  her  departiure  from  Sandybeach,  on 
which  she  had  so  long  determined,  could  be  no  longer  delayed  if 
Mr.  Milbum  should  stay  on  there  ;  and  though,  indeed,  that  was 
not  probable,  for  he  would  be  sure  to  feel  the  delicacy  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  hasten  to  relieve  her  of  his  presence,  yet  what  right  had 
she — who  in  any  case  had  meant  to  go — ^to  drive  him  to  such  a  step  ? 
That  very  day,  therefore,  without  stating  her  immediate  reasons 
for  her  resolution,  she  informed  her  kind  host  and  hostess  of  her 
intention  to  go  to  town  at  once,  and  begin  the  life  of  independence 
she  had  always  determined  upon.  There  was  a  terrible  scene  of 
tears  and  tender  pleading,  which  would  have  carried  conviction, 
had  she  needed  it,  of  how  dear  she  had  become  to  both  these  ex- 
cellent people. 

*  It'll  go  near  to  break  my  old  woman's  heart,'  said  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  own  was  not  quite  bomb-proof. 

*  Oh,  never  mind  m«,'  sobbed  his  wife ;  *  when  I'm  dead  and 
gone  she'll  be  sorry,  and  I  dare  say  will  come  back  to  you,  John, 
and  make  the  tea,  and  put  out  the  flowers,  and  play  toons  to  you 
on  the  piano,  just  as  she  used  to  do.'  The  recollection  of  these 
tender  services,  which  were  no  longer,  it  seemed,  to  be  performed 
by  her  darling,  utterly  overcame  the  good  lady. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  any  poor  thing  we  were  able  to  do  for  you,' 
said  Mr.  Wardlaw  simply,  *  should  have  the  sense  of  obligation 
about  it.  We  didn't — neither  of  ns — mean  it  to  be  so.  Miss 
Nelly,  I  do  assure  you.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  didn't,  and  I  never  did  feel  it  so,'  sobbed 
the  poor  girl.  *  It  is  your  very  goodness  and  kindness  that  make 
me  want  to  go.' 

'Then  we'll  be  very  hard  and  grumpy,  won't  we,  missus? 
We'll  do  oiu:  very  best  to  be  unkind  to  you,  indeed,  though  just 
at  first,  perhaps,  my  old  woman  here  will  find  it  a  little  difficult.' 

'  Not  more  difficult  than  you  would,  Mr.  Wardlaw.  Of  course 
I  don't  mean  exactly  what  I  said.  I  have  been  made  so  happy  by 
your  kindness,  but  it  has  placed  me  in  a  false  position.  I  feel 
myself  getting  less  and  less  fitted — because  you  spoil  me  so — to 
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make  my  own  way  in  the  world ;  and  so  I  must  needs  set  about  it 
at  once.' 

Like  all  discussion  in  which  the  affections  mingle,  the  argu- 
ments were  various  and  discursive;  but  Nelly  maintained  her 
point :  it  was  settled  that  she  was  to  go  to  town,  and,  residing,  if 
possible,  at  the  old  lodgings  in  Grower  Street,  to  there  pursue  her 
studies.  She  wrote  that  day  to  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Fine  Arts ' 
establishment  at  Richmond,  who  had  been  her  earliest  patron,  to 
inquire  about  some  drawing-master  whose  charges  should  be  within 
her  slender  means.  As  a  supplement  to  his  teaching,  it  was  her 
purpose  to  attend  the  classes  at  South  Kensington. 

Having  got  over  the  first  and  worst  diflBculty — that  of  wrenching 
herself  from  her  generous  friends — Nelly  felt  somewhat  more 
composed  in  mind  ;  but  the  need  of  solitude  after  so  much  mental 
struggle  was  imperative.  For  the  second  time  that  day  she  took 
a  walk  alone.  On  this  occasion  she  went  inland,  as  being  the  less 
likely  route  on  which  to  meet  people,  and  especially  Mr.  Milbum ; 
she  chose  a  footpath  through  the  fields  that  led  to  the  high  down- 
land  above  the  village,  and  on  the  down  she  walked  for  miles  with 
untiring  feet,  in  a  clear  wind  that  blew  the  sea-gulls  about  the 
skies,  and  the  weariness  and  worry  out  of  her  brain.  In  youth 
nature  will  do  this  for  us,  though  in  old  age  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze  fall  but  as  rain  upon  a  stony  soil. 

On  her  way  down  she  saw  a  female  figure  coming  up  the  path ; 
by  the  daintiness  with  which  she  crossed  the  stiles  and  picked  her 
way  she  knew  it  was  Miss  Milbum,  and  would  gladly  have  avoided 
the  rencontre.  There  was  a  little  wood  between  them,  through 
which  were  two  paths,  one  direct  and  the  other  leading  to  a  small 
iarm,  and  so  by  a  circuit  to  the  same  point  of  egress.  Nelly  took 
the  longer  route,  calculating  that  this  lady  would  take  the  other, 
but  when  she  emerged  there  was  her  friend  seated  on  the  stile,  and 
dinting  the  soft  ground  with  the  point  of  her  parasol. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Conway,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you,'  cried 
she,  with  enthusiasm.  *  Indeed,  I  came  out  on  purpose.  I  felt 
that  I  could  never  have  sat  down  to  dinner,  or  have  met  you  in 
any  cold  or  formal  way,  as  usual,  without  expressing  to  you  what 
I  felt :  without  telling  you  how  admirably,  how  nobly,  you  have 
behaved  1 ' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  I  have  earned  your  good  opinion,  Miss 
Milbum,'  said  Nelly  coldly ; '  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I 
have  done  to  deserve  it.' 

*  WeU,  it  is  riot  what  you  have  done,  so  much  as  what  you  have 
not  done :  not  one  girl  in  a  thousand,  in  your  position,  would  have 
resisted  such  a  temptation.     To  see  the  inconofniity  of  things,  and 
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the  impropriety  of  any  line  of  conduct  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
advantage,  is  given  to  so  very  few  people.' 

*  You  speak  in  riddles,'  answered  Nelly :  her  tones  were  ice ; 
her  face  was  stone. 

*  Ah,  there  again  you  are  so  judicious;  you  are  quite  right  to 
keep  dear  Herbert's  secret  as  though  it  were  your  own:  only,  as  it 
happens,  he  has  told  me  everything.' 

'  Everything  1'  repeated  Nelly  slowly.  He  surely,  surely,  could 
never  have  told  this  woman  that  sacred  secret  which  she  had  hidden 
from  every  eye  but  his,  and  only  revealed  to  him  in  merciful 
kindness. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  how  you  refused  him,  though  he  actually  oflFered  to 
make  you  mistress  of  the  old  Hall.  It  was  a  most  imprudent  im- 
pulse, but,  there  I  you  had  the  good  sense  to  see  it  in  its  right  light. 
Most  fortunately — as  I  told  him — ^you  were  a  girl  of  independent 
spirit,  and  who  understood  the  fitness  of  things.  He  will  imder- 
stand  it  himself  if  he  has  time  for  thought,  and  is  let  alone. 
Then,  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  you  to  reflect  that  you  acted  as 
you  have  done.  My  dear  Miss  Conway,  it  may  seem  a  liberty,  but 
if  you  knew  how  gratified  I  feel  for  your  conduct  to  dear  Herbert 
— might  I  kiss  you  ?  ' 

*  I  really  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should,'  said  Nelly, 
drawing  herself  back  from  the  threatened  embrace. 

'  Well,  at  all  events  you  may  count  upon  me  to  be  your  friend 
for  life.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  but  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  few  oppor- 
tunities of  our  meeting  in  future.  Our  ways  will  lie  far  apart.  It 
will  be  my  lot  to  earn  my  own  living — if,  indeed,  I  am  able  to 
succeed  in  that — while  you ^ 

'  One  moment ! '  interrupted  Miss  Milbiun  sprightlily :  *  never 
mind  about  me,  for  Fm  nobody  in  this  matter :  I  am  only  thinking 
of  dear  Herbert.  You  have  often  talked,  you  know,  about  earning 
your  own  living,  but  in  the  mean  time  you  continue  to  remain  here 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wardlaw.' 

'WeU?' 

'  What  I  was  about  to  say  is  a  little  embarrassing,  my  dear 
Miss  Conway,'  continued  the  other,  and  it  must  be  confessed  by  no 
means  in  her  usual  style,  which  was  florid  and  flowing.  '  Indeed,  if  I 
was  not  certain  that  your  good  sense  would  insure  its  being  taken 
as  it  is  intended,  as  a  friend's  advice,  I  could  hardly  mention  it : 
but  the  fact  is,  so  long  as  you  remain  at  Sandybeach,  there  will  be 
still  danger.' 

'To  whom?' 

*  Well,  really  you  are  quite  abrupt :  I  mean,  of  course,  to  dear 
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Herbert.  You  have  behaved  admiiably,  and,  as  it  were,  saved  him 
from  himself:  but  he  is  not  yet — ahem — well — '  she  looked  towards 
the  coppice  and  found  a  metaphor — '  out  of  the  wood.  It  is  possible 
he  may  himself  fly  from  temptation :  I  recommended  that  course  to 
him  very  strongly,  but  then  men  are  Ao  weak.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you 
—and  I  know  it  is  a  great  favour — would  you  mind  going  away  ? ' 

*  As  it  happens,  Miss  MUbum,'  said  Nelly  quietly, '  I  am  going 
away  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  at  latest.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
however,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  so,  your  request  would  not  have 
moved  me.  I  think  it  officious,  I  think  it  impertinent,  and  to  the 
last  degree  unbecoming  in — I  will  not  say  a  lady — but  any  woman.' 

Nelly's  blood  was  fidrly  up ;  she  mounted  the  stile  with  a  vigour 
that  raUier  alarmed  her  late  companion,  who  made  room  for  her 
with  great  alacrity,  and  huzxied  home. 

It  was  very  well  that  she  was  going ;  that  she  had  thoroughly 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Sandybeach,  and  informed  others  of  it, 
or  she  felt  as  though  she  must  have  stayed,  in  defiance  of  that  in- 
solent request. 

However,  there  was  one  good  thing  about  it ;  it  had  reminded 
her,  in  a  maimer  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  of  her  own  position  in 
the  world,  of  the  humility  of  which,  at  times,  she  had  perhaps  been 
in  danger  of  losing  sight.  It  was  high  time  that  she  should  begin 
life  upon  a  genuine  basis. 

On  the  day  after  the  morrow  she  would  receive  a  definite  an- 
swer from  the  lodging-house  keeper ;  indeed,  such  had  been  her 
haste  to  escape  from  Sandybeach,  that  she  had  begged  her  to  tele- 
graph in  case  of  the  house  being  full,  so  that  she  might  lose  no 
time  in  applying  elsewhere.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
could  she  have  fled  at  once,  that  very  morning,  and  so  escaped  the 
unmannerly  and  insulting  advice  of  Catherine  Milbum  ! 

As  it  happened,  that  lady  might,  after  all,  have  spared  herself 
the  trouble — and  perhaps  even  the  pain — of  making  herself  so 
disagreeable,  for  when  she  got  home  to  the  hotel  she  found  her 
brother  had  in  her  absence  quitted  it  for  London.  He  had  confided 
to  her  the  fiw5t  of  his  rejection,  simply  to  account  for  his  departure, 
which  he  had  intended  to  take  in  her  company,  but  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  received  his  news  was  so  offensive  to  him  (though 
she  was  quite  imconscious  of  it)  that  he  had  felt  her  society  to  be 
for  the  present  insupportable.  IJe  left  word  that  she  should  join 
him  in  town,  whither  business  had  suddenly  summoned  him,  so 
soon  as  she  heard  from  him  again. 

'  How  very  J  very  weak  he  is  I '  was  his  sister's  reflection.  *  He 
evidently  dare  not  trust  himself  near  the  girl,  for  fear  he  should 
make  a  fool  of  himself  a  second  time,  and  not  so  easily  escape. 

i2 
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I  wonder  what  induced  her  to  reject  him !  It  is  plain,  from  her 
late  impertinent  behaviour  to  me,  that  it  was  from  no  proper  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  his  position.  Is  it  possible,  I  wonder,  that 
she  is  married  already  ?  Well,  at  all  events,  he  has  made  himself 
safe,  and  for  that  one  cannot  be  too  thankful.' 

A  telegram  did  come  on  the  morrow  to  Nelly  from  Gower 
Street,  but  it  was  to  say  that  the  rooms  she  had  fixed  on — one  of 
which  was  adapted  for  a  studio — were  not  let,  but  at  her  disposal ; 
and  she  resolved  to  migrate  thither  the  next  day. 

It  was  this  determination  of  hers  that  caused  Mr.  Wardlaw  to 
write  the  letter  to  Ralph  Pennicuick  with  the  contents  of  which 
we  are  acquainted,  her  host  and  hostess  having  attempted  in 
vain  to  persuade  her  to  accept  from  them  any  pecuniary  aid.  On 
the  morning  of  her  departure  she  got  a  communication  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  *Fine  Arts'  depository  at  Richmond,  which 
interested  and  excited  her  much.  Its  reception  had  the  great  and 
immediate  good  of  diverting  her  mind  from  the  pain  of  parting 
with  her  loving  friends,  which  had  wrung  her  very  heart-strings,  and 
seemed  at  the  last  moment  to  be  greater  than  she  could  bear.  The 
letter  from  Richmond  was  as  follows : — 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  you  that  I  think  I 
know  of  a  teacher  who  will  suit  your  purpose.  He  la  not  perhaps  a  first-rate 
artist,  but  he  draws  and  paints  very  well,  and  indeed  the  best  things  I  have  now 
in  my  establishment  are  the  work  of  his  pencil.  He  came  to  reside  here — I 
suppose  for  the  river  scenery — about  three  weeks  ago,  but  has  since  gone  to 
town ;  he  left  his  London  address  with  me  for  the  very  purpose  of  my  recom- 
mending to  him  a  pupil  or  two — and  I  enclose  it  with  much  pleasure.  His 
terms,  as  you  see,  are  very  moderate,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  thoroughly  com- 
petent After  aU,  it  is  quite  possible  you  may  know  him  yourself,  for  I  seem 
to  fancy  he  spoke  of  you,  or  at  all  evente  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wardlaw  (to  whom  I 
offer  my  respectful  compliments),  when  he  first  called  on  me. 

The  card  enclosed  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Pearson, 
Teacher  of  Drawing,  Ac,  Bedford  Place,  and  also  his  terms  for 
attending  at  pupils'  private  houses. 

It  was  a  conmion  name  enough,  but  still  the  probability  was 
that  this  Mr.  Pearson  was  identical  with  the  very  man  who  had 
suved  Nelly's  life  but  three  days  ago,  and  who  had  certainly  made 
a  very  favourable  impression  on  her  and  Mrs.  Wardlaw.  If  \h\^ 
was  so,  the  initial  difficulty  of  procuring  a  teacher  was  not  only  got 
over,  but  that  teacher  was  just  the  one  the  girl  would  have  cho»en 
for  herself  had  the  choice  been  offered  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Wardlaw  had  *  fished '  for  that  Mr. 
Pearson,  with  the  very  view  of  employing  him  as  Nelly's  master^ 
and  he  had  answered,  *  Alas,  I  am  not  even  my  own  master ; '  but 
perjiaps  that  had  only  meant  t^iat  he  could  npt  teach  out  of  London, 
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At  all  events,  this  communication  gave  her  matter  for  thought 
throughout  the  journey,  prevented  her  from  dwelling  (not  without 
sharp  stings  of  conscience)  upon  those  she  had  left  behind  her, 
and  gave  her  hope  that  not  quite  everything  in  the  hard  life  that 
lay  before  her  would  be  new  and  strange.  '^ 

Chaptbr  XLIII. 

TUTOR    AND    PUPIL. 

As  honour  cannot  heal  a  wound,  though  it  may  help  us  to  get 
one,  so  determination  cannot  make  soft  the  bed  which  it  has  com- 
pelled us  to  lie  on.  It  can  only  enable  us  to  endure  hardness.  Very 
bare  and  melancholy  looked  the  old  lodging-house  in  Grower  Street 
to  poor  Nelly's  eyes,  when  she  re-entered  it  as  her  own  mistress ; 
lonely  and  full  of  bitter  memories,  though  the  rooms  she  had  taken 
were  not  those  which  her  mother  and  herself  had  tenanted  of  yore. 
Her  bedroom  looked  now  to  the  front,  and  the  parlour,  which  was 
to  be  her  studio,  to  the  back,  where  a  long  strip  of  desolate  garden 
ground  ran  out,  and  was  terminated  by  a  dead  wall.  Mrs.  Hansel, 
the  landlady,  was  indeed  profuse  in  her  welcome,  and  even  didactic 
also — it  was  a  credit  both  to  landlady  and  lady,  she  said,  when  ^  a 
party '  came  back  to  their  old  quarters  as  in  this  case — but  Nelly 
missed  Mrs.  Wardlaw's  loving  looks,  and  the  kind  and  cheerful 
aspect  of  her  honest  spouse.  Upon  the  whole,  she  had  not  felt  so 
miserable  since  her  father's  death  ;  for  at  her  mother's  there  were 
hopes  for  her  still,  though  she  had  tried  to  persuade  herself  other- 
wise. But  now  there  was  no  hope  that  a  young  girl  could  call 
such.  The  knowledge  that  she  had  given  sorrow  to  two  noble 
natures,  as  she  believed  those  of  Baymond  and  Mr.  Milbum  to  be, 
was  no  slight  addition  to  her  sense  of  woe,  which  was  indeed 
almost  overwhelming. 

There  had  been  young  and  delicately  nm*tured  women  before 
her,  doubtless,  who  in  lonely  London  lodgings,  friendless  and 
almost  moneyless,  had  been  sustained  by  strong  ambition  and  had 
lived  to  justify  their  aspirations.  But  she  felt  that  hers  was  not 
one  of  those  exceptional  characters;  she  had  no  conviction  of 
success,  no  consciousness  of  genius  to  support  her.  If  these  even 
fell  short  of  their  ideal,  they  attained  to  something ;  their  art, 
their  talent,  at  least  procured  them  a  due  subsistence  :  but  in 
Nelly's  case  to  procure  this  had  become  her  chief  if  not  her  highest 
aim,  and  if  she  fell  short  of  it,  she  would  fail  miserably  indeed. 
Her  practice  with  her  brush  at  Sandybeach  had  much  disheartened 
her ;  she  had  observed  the  sketches  of  others,  who  themselves  had 
made  no  particular  mark  in  the  world,  to  be  much  superior  to  her 
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own  ;  she  could  not  do  much  better  than  even  Mr.  Milbum,  who 
was  but  a  desultory  amateur,  while  that  little  sketch,  slight  as  it  was, 
from  her  father's  hand,  which  she  had  become  possessed  of,  was  in- 
finitely beyond  her  powers.  Yet  she  had  never  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  having  any  especial  skill  as  an  artist.  It  was  plain  that  her 
only  chance  was  application  and  incessant  work,  and  that  very 
evening  she  despatched  a  line  to  Mr.  Pearson  to  ask  him  to  call 
upon  her.  '  If  you  are  the  same  gentleman  that  I  met  at  Sandy- 
beach,'  she  wrote, '  it  will  be  a  happy  chance  for  me  indeed  should 
you  have  a  little  time  for  teaching  at  your  disposal.' 

She  received  no  reply  the  next  day,  nor  the  next,  and  almost 
in  despair  she  took  counsel  of  Mrs.  Hansel  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

*  Well,  Janet  shall  step  roimd  with  you  and  call  upon  the 
gentleman,  if  you  please.  Miss ;  for  you  see  you  couldn't  well  go 
alone.' 

Nelly  had  not  seen  this,  having  been  deterred  from  that  course 
by  shyness  rather  than  by  any  sense  of  impropriety,  but  she  at 
once  acknowledged  to  t^rself  that  the  good  woman  was  right. 
Suppose  this  Mr.  Pearson  should  turn  out  to  be  a  stranger,  or 
indeed  in  any  case,  it  would  not  have  been  becoming. 

*  But  is  your  daughter  well  enough  to  walk  so  far  ? '  said  Nelly, 
for  poor  Janet  was  an  invalid  and  somewhat  lame. 

'  Oh  yes,  it  will  do  her  good  to  walk  a  little  way,  the  doctors 
say :  and  the  poor  dear  is  so  pleased  when  she  can  make  herself 
useful.  It  is  mostly  but  sitting  work  as  she  can  do,  and  she  can 
keep  company  with  you.  Miss,  if  you  please — and  do  her  needle- 
work all  the  same — ^when  your  tutor  comes.'  Here  was  a  difficulty 
(which  had  never  occurred  to  Nelly)  at  once  suggested  and  got 
over.  At  the  same  time  it  impressed  her  unpleasantly  witii  a 
sense  of  her  own  ignorance  of  the  world  and  her  general  incompe- 
tence. What  mistakes  might  she  not  commit,  what  precautions 
might  she  not  overlook  I  How  difficult  was  the  whole  course  of  life 
before  her,  and  how  unskilled  she  was  to  navigate  it  I 

That  very  afternoon  Mr.  Pearson  called,  and  delighted  indeed 
was  she  to  find  in  him  her  Sandybeach  preserver.  Her  pleasure, 
however,  was  damped  at  seeing  him  look  so  ill  and  worn. 

*  I  have  only  just  got  yoiu:  letter,  my  dear  young  lady,'  said  he 
kindly,  *  or  you  may  be  sure  you  would  have  seen  me  earlier.  I 
have  been  out  of  town  on  business.' 

*  I  fear  you  have  been  working  too  hard,  Mr.  Pearson ;  it  seems 
quite  selfish  in  me  to  wish  to  add  to  your  labours.' 

*  Nay,  drawing  and  painting  never  hurt  me ;  I  have  had  other 
work  on  hand  of  a  more  harassing  nature :  but  that  is  over  now. 
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at  all  events  for  the  present.  To  teach  you  will  be  a  great 
pleasure.  How  strange  it  is  that  we  should  meet  again  in  this 
manner  I ' 

*  It  is  most  fortunate  for  me,'  said  Nelly  simply. 

*  I  hope  so,  I  trust  so.  Miss  Conway,  consider  me  your  friend 
as  much  as  your  tutor.  If  I  am  saying  too  much,  forgive  me — 
but  after  what  happened  down  at  the  seaside,  it  seems  as  if  Fortune 
intended  me  to  be  of  service  to  you.* 

'  It  does  indeed,'  said  Nelly  gratefully. 

There  was  something  in  this  poor  artist  which  inspired  her 
with  trust  and  confidence.  He  was  so  outspoken  and  frank — on 
everything  except  his  own  troubles — that  a  less  unsuspicious 
person  than  herself  might  have  well  believed  in  him. 

When  Janet  came  into  the  room^and  dropped  into  a  chair 
with  her  needlework  in  her  hand,  Mr.  Pearson  raised  his  eyebrows, 
then  murmured,  *To  be  sure,'  and  sighed.  Nelly  was  not  the 
least  afraid  of  him,  but  the  sense  of  his  eccentricity  did  not  wear 
oflF  by  any  means.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  expression  of  pre- 
mature age  in  this  poor  man,  his  pre-occupation,  strange  looks 
and  incoherent  talk,  were  all  the  result  of  trouble.  In  his 
teaching — for  she  took  her  first  lesson  then  and  there — he  was 
very  quiet  and  patient.  In  the  middle  of  it,  a  letter  came  for 
her,  which  being  marked  '  immediate,'  she  asked  leave  to  open : 
otherwise  she  would  have  postponed  the  reading  of  it  till  she  was 
alone — for  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Eaymond  Pennicuick. 

'  You  seem  disturbed,'  said  Mr.  Pearson  gently.  '  You  have 
had  no  bad  news,  I  hope  ? ' 

'  No :  not  exactly.' 

*  You  said  I  might  be  your  friend.  Miss  Conway,'  continued 
her  companion  earnestly.  '  If  the  matter  is  one  in  which  I  can  be 
of  any  help,  I  need  not  say  I  am  at  your  service. — Let  me  see  the 
letter.' 

He  took  it  out  of  her  unresisting  hand.  It  was  a  great  liberty, 
of  course,  yet  she  experienced  no  sense  of  resentment.  There  was 
something  in  his  manner  so  genuinely  kind  and  honest,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  oflFended  with  him.  Moreover,  she  felt  the  need 
of  advice  and  sympathy  as  she  had  never  felt  it  before.  She  had 
not  a  friend  on  earth,  as  it  happened,  who  could  give  her  an 
opinion  upon  the  matter  in  question,  without  bias  or  prejudice. 

'Dearest  Nelly/ ran  the  letter.  'My  father  hears  from  Sandy  beach  that 
you  have  left  your  friends,  and  come  to  live  in  London  alone,  in  hopes  to  earn 
your  own  living.  I  make  no  remark  on  this,  because  you  know  beforehand  how 
I  must  regard  such  a  course  of  conduct,  how  my  heart  bleed?  for  you  when  I 
think  of  the  loneliness  you  must  at  present  feel,  and  of  the  hard  things  that  must 
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be  in  store  for  you.  I  bate  myself,  because  I  am  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of 
luxuries  and  comforts,  and  you  are  in  your  melancboly  lodgings  alone.  Howeyer, 
I  have  no  rigbt,  alas,  to  interfere  in  your  arrangements.  Wbat  I  now  write 
about  is  a  communication  tbat  my  father  has  received  from  Mr.  Wardlaw.  He 
urges  upon  him,  now  tbat  be  is  in  Parliament,  tbat  bis  first  duty  is  to  bring 
your  poor  &tber's  case  imder  tbe  notice  of  tbe  Govemment,  in  order  that  some 
sort  df  provision  sbould  be  made  for  you.  As  you  bave  refused  all  assistance, 
even  from  tbose  wbose  greatest  bappiness  it  would  be  to  serve  you,  it  is  possible 
tbat  even  tbe  idea  of  a  govemment  pension  may  be  disagreeable  to  you.  But  I 
venture  to  tbink  tbat  you  are  bound  to  consider  otber  tbings  tban  your  own 
feelings  in  tbe  matter.  If  I  wiabed  to  be  selfisb,  I  migbt  urge  tbat  your  ac- 
quiescence in  tbis  plan  would  give  my  fatber  an  opportunity  of  publicly  rebutting 
certain  infamous  tbougb  vague  cbarges  wbicb  bave  been  recently  made  against 
bim  in  tbe  newspapers  concerning  bis  conduct  at  Dbulang :  but  I  prefer  to  press 
upon  you  a  less  personal  argument.  I  would  remind  you  tbat  various  more  or 
less  distorted  accounts  bave  got  abroad  respecting  tbe  catastrophe  tbat  happened 
to  Captain  Oonway ;  and  tbat  you  owe  it  to  bis  memory  to  have  the  matter 
placed  in  its  true  Ught.  From  all  tbat  I  know  or  bave  heard  of  his  character  and 
disposition,  it  is  inconceivable  that  be  sbould  bave  committed  tUe  indiscretion 
which  cost  him  bis  life  in  tbe  manner  represented.  Tbe  subject  b  so  painful  to 
the  only  person  who  can  speak  upon  it^  that  even  I  myself  am  unacquainted 
with  the  details,  but  from  wbat  has  dropped  from  him  on  the  subject,  I  am  sure 
it  was  a  very,  very  hard  case.  Your  kind  heart  will  at  once  suggest, ''  But  will 
it  not  be  still  more  painful  to  that  person  to  have  to  discuss  tbe  matter  in  public  P  ^ 
To  that,  I  answer.  No ;  or  rather,  that  though  it  vrill  imdoubtedly  be  distressing, 
the  result,  when  it  is  once  over,  will  be  beneficial.  As  it  is,  I  am  confident 
tbat  the  malicious  innuendoes  which  the  newspapers  opposed  to  my  father's 
politics  bave  been  vile  enough  to  publish,  are  having  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
upon  his  health  and  spirits.  His  state  is  so  grievous  and  deplorable,  indeed, 
that  I  hardly  like  to  dwell  upon  it.  What  I  adjure  you  to  do  for  all  our  sakee 
is  this :  write  a  few  lines  to  my  father,  just  to  say  that  his  intention  of  bringing 
Captain  Conway's  case  before  tbe  notice  of  Parliament  has  reached  your  ears, 
and  tbat  it  has  your  thorough  approbation. 

^  I  remain,  dearest  Nelly, 
'Yours  faithfully, 

'Raymond  Pbhihcuick.' 

'  I  have  heard  something  of  this,'  said  Mr.  Pearson  gravely,  as 
he  folded  up  the  letter.  *  The  young  gentleman's  arguments  are  spe- 
cious enough,  but  we  must  remember  that  he  is  an  interested  person.' 

'  You  are  wrong  there,  Mr.  Pearson,'  said  Nelly  warmly ;  *  he 
has  not  a  grain  of  selfishness  in  him.  On  the  contrary,  what  I  fear 
is  that  all  his  reasoning  is  used  to  hide  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
me  independent;  in  short,  that  I  should  get  the  pension.' 

*  Ah  I  and  then,  perhaps,  he  would  like  to  win  the  pensioner.' 

*  You  are  most  unjust,'  cried  Nelly,  so  vehemently  that  Janet 
dropped  her  work,  and  stared  at  her  in  mute  astonishment.  '  You 
do  not  know  Baymond  Pennicuick — nor  me.' 

*  To  be  sure,  that  is  true,'  answered  the  other  quietly.  '  I  was 
merely  guided  by  one's  ordinary  experience  of  human  n&ture.  It 
is  so  rare  to  find  young  men  without  a  grain  of  selfishness.     After 
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all,  perhaps  my  ignorance  of  the  individuals  in  question  may  not 
make  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  in  hand  less  valuable.  Let  me 
think  about  it  while  you  go  on  with  your  drawing.' 

Nelly's  fingers  were  still  tremblLag  with  indignation,  but  she 
did  her  best  to  comply  with  this  request,  while  Mr.  Pearson,  chin  in 
hand,  and  with  his  hollow  eyes  turned  upon  the  leafless  garden, 
gave  himself  up  to  reflection. 

'  If  the  writer  of  that  letter  is,  as  you  say,  to  be  depended 
upon,'  said  he  presently,  *if  his  statement  of  facts  is  genuine,  you 
seem  to  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  have  no  choice  but  to  act 
upon  it.  One  point  alone,  on  which  he  very  justly  dwells,  appears 
to  me  to  be  conclusive.' 

'  You  mean,  that  I  owe  it  to  my  father's  memory.' 

Mr.  Pearson  bowed  his  head.  *  It  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
feeling.  Since,  as  I  learnt  from  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  you  never  knew 
him  personally  fix)m  your  childhood,  it  is  possible  this  consideration 
may  not  weigh  with  you — and  very  naturally  —as  it  would  weigh 
with  some  daughters.' 

'Mr.  Pearson,'  said  Nelly  earnestly,  ' you  misjudge  me.  Never 
was  father  more  loved  by  daughter  than  mine  by  me.  We  were 
separated,  indeed,  by  distance,  but  we  were  not  divided ;  my  heart 
clung  to  him — ^and  still  clings — as  nearly  as  though  my  hand  had 
been  always  clasped  in  his.' 

She  was  not  indignant,  as  she  had  been  when  her  companion 
had  reflected  upon  Raymond's  motives,  but  her  tones  had  a  certain 
tender  dignity  which  was  very  impressive.  On  Mr.  Pearson,  how- 
ever, this  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect* 

'  He  was  a  good  fiither  to  you,  then,  though  he  was  so  much 
from  home  ? '  said  he  quietly. 

'  The  best  of  fisithers ;  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  live  abroad 
with  his  regiment.' 

'  Umph  I  I  thought  regiments  came  home  every  five  or  six 
years  or  so.' 

'  He  exchanged  more  than  once  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.' 

'  He  was  a  good  husband,  then,  no  doubt  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  feel  called  upon,  Mr.  Pearson,  to  discuss  with  you 
the  affairs  of  my  &mily,'  said  Nelly  coldly.  '  As  a  matter  of  feet, 
however,  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  my  dear  father 
and  mother.  They  are  both  in  Heaven  now,  and  that  is  over.' 
She  rose  and  went  to  the  window  to  hide  her  tears. 

*  Pray  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained  you,  my  dear  young  lady. 
Such  misunderstandings  are  common  enough,  and,  as  you  say, 
death  heals  all.' 

He  sighed  so  deeply  that  Nelly  turned  to  him  with  pity  in  her 
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dewy  eyes.  She  could  not  help  thinking  how  near  he  looked  to 
death  himself. 

'  You  have  given  me  more  than  full  measure,'  said  she,  alluding 
to  the  two  hours'  teaching  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  l^igth 
of  her  lessons ;  '  you  must  not  lavish  on  me  thus  your  time  and 
strength.'  The  last  word  was  uttered  involuntarily,  and  was  sug- 
gested by  his  appearance. 

^But  then  we  have  been  so  discursive,'  answered  he  with  a  fisdnt 
smile. 

*  And,  Mr.  Pearson,'  continued  Nelly,  blushing,  and  speaking 
so  that  Janet  could  not  hear  her,  ^  when  would  it  be  most  convenient 
to  you  to — I  mean,  shall  I  send  you  what  is  due  to  you — and  very 
small  remuneration  it  is  for  such  kindly  teaching — weekly,  or 

The  &ct  was,  her  tutor  looked  so  poor,  as  well  as  ill,  that  she 
thought  he  might  even  prefer  to  receive  his  money  day  by  day — 
a  reflection  which  alone  enabled  her  to  summon  courage  to  speak 
upon  such  a  subject. 

'  Oh,  I  think  monthly  will  do,*  interrupted  he,  still  smiling. 
^  You  may  imagine,  perhaps,  to  look  at  me  that  I  may  not  live  a 
month,  but  that  is  my  aflair.' 

*  Dear  Mr.  Pearson,  how  you  shock  me ! ' 

'  Do  I  ?  then  I  won't  do  it  again.  Seriously,  I  am  not  going 
to  die  just  yet,  having  something  of  importance  to  do  first.  Well, 
here  are  the  heads  for  you  to  study  in  my  absence' — ^he  had 
brought  a  couple  of  chalk  drawings  with  him— 'only,  don't  you 
overwork  yourself.  It  is  better  to  read  than  to  draw,  remember,  if 
you  want  to  avoid  thinking  too  much;  and  you'll  write  to  say 
youll  have  that  pension,  won't  you  ? '  added  he  suddenly. 

*  I  will  turn  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,'  answered  Nelly 
gravely, '  though  the  pension  is  not  the  point.' 

'  No,  indeed ;  I  forgot.  It  is  your  f&ther's  memory.  You  are 
a  good  girl ;  you  will  do  what  is  right.  Grood  day  to  you,  my  dear 
young  lady.' 

Despite  his  ghastly  looks,  Nelly  thought  she  had  seldom  seen 
a  kindlier  smile  than  that  of  Mr.  Pearson.  His  trouUes  might 
have  embittered  his  nature,  but  surely  it  was  still  wholesome  and 
tender  at  the  core. 

Chapter  XLIV. 

HAUNTED. 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  Nelly  Conway  took  her  first  lesson  in 
G-ower  Street,  and  during  that  time  there  have  been  spring  tides  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  lives  of  more  than  one  person  in  this  histcuy 
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and  she  has  been  the  moon  which  has  most  certainly  caused  them. 
Herbert  Milbum  has  let  his  '  family  seat,'  to  his  sister's  extreme 
annoyance,  and  sailed  for  China,  though  his  leave  has  by  no  means 
expired.  It  seems  to  him  that  he  will  never  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  land  again. 

fialph  Pennicuick  is  sitting  at  his  chamber  window  at  the 
Albany,  watching  the  waning  light  in  the  skies,  and  the  growing 
light  in  the  streets.  There  is  s(Hnething  which  lies  before  him  to 
be  done  this  night  which  lies  heavy  on  his  soul,  and  prevents  his 
giving  his  mind  to  any  other  subject  for  an  instant.  On  the  notice 
board  of  the  House  of  Conmions  there  is  a  statement  that  he, 
Kalph  Pennicuick,  will  rise  in  his  place,  within  the  next  four 
hours,  and  put  a  question  to  the  Government  concerning  certain 
proceedings  at  Dhulang,  and  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  pension  should 
not  have  been  conferred  upon  the  orphan  daughter  of  Captain 
Arthur  Conway  deceased.  The  chief  Tory  organ  has  expressed  its 
aj^roval  of  this  course  in  a  far  firom  complitaientary  fashion. 
Among  its  '  Topics  of  the  Day'  appeared  this  paragraph  : — 'We 
are  glad  to  inform  our  readers  that  we  are  at  last  to  hear  from  the 
honourable  member  for  Slowcombe  his  own  story  of  the  Dhulang 
catastrophe ;  we  shall  compare  it  very  carefully  with  certain  notes 
of  the  same  event  with  which  we  have  been  specially  favoured  by 
an  eye-witness.'  The  appearance  of  these  few  lines,  which  were  prob- 
ably passed  by  altogether  unnoticed  by  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  those  who  read  them,  had  affected  the 
subject  of  them  most  seriously.  Indeed,  since  his  eyes  had  lit  on 
them  they  had  not  known  sleep.  An  eye-witness  I  That  must 
certainly  be  a  falsehood,  for,  except  Fu-chow  and  the  Chinese 
officials,  there  could  be  no  witness  to  what  had  happened  at 
Dhulang  in  existence.  Still,  how  came  such  a  paragrajdi  into  the 
paper  ?  It  had  come  out  within  twelve  hours  of  his  placing  his 
notice  on  the  board,  and  bitterly  he  now  repented  of  having  done 
so.  It  had  been  weak  of  him  to  the  last  degree  to  make  his  con-^ 
sent  dependent  upon  Nelly's  wishes,  but  he  made  certain  that  she 
would  have  opposed  such  a  proceeding.  How  useless  were  sagacity 
and  knowledge  pf  human  character  to  forecast  the  whims  <rf 
women  I 

The  reflection  may  have  been  a  just  one,  but  intelligent  as 
Pennicuick  undoubtedly  was,  he  had  not  possessed  the  data  for 
judgment  in  the  present  case.  His  mind  had  only  concerned 
itself  with  the  matter  of  the  pension,  which,  we  have  seen,  was  not 
Nelly's  motive  of  action  at  all :  had  that  been  the  only  question 
involved,  she  would  no  doubt  have  declined  his  services,  and 
justified  his  foresight.    But  since  she  had  said,  '  Yes,'  he,  Salph 
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Pennicuick  (though  he  had  prided  himself  all  his  life  upon  that  very 
capability)  had  not  had  the  moral  courage  to  say  *  No.'  So  weak 
and  broken  was  he,  that,  so  flEur  from  taking  any  pleasure  in  setting 
opinion  at  defiance,  he  bowed  to'  it;  the  thought  of  what  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  and  Herbert  Milbum,  and  even  his  own  son  would  *  say ' 
should  he  go  back  from  his  word,  and  refuse  to  become  Nelly's 
champion,  had  been  too  much  for  him.  He  had  given  the 
desired  notice,  and  now  he  would  have  paid  down  half  he  was 
•  worth  in  the  world — double  the  20,000i.,  to  secure  which  by  fraud 
had  cost  him  so  dearly — to  be  able  to  withdraw  it.  But  this 
required  even  something  more  than  courage — audacity.  Should  he 
now  shrink  from  the  ordeal,  judgment  would  go  against  him,  as  it 
were,  by  default,  and  even  his  own  party  would  not  have  a  word 
to  say  for  him. 

Of  course  he  exaggerated,  as  every  man  does,  the  amount  of 
public  attention  he  excited,  but  still  this  was  very  considerable. 
From  the  day  of  his  election,  now  many  months  ago,  up  to  now, 
the  Tory  papers — especially  the  chief  organ  of  the  opposition — 
had  never,  as  the  phrase  goes,  'let  him  alone.'  But  this  last 
paragraph  about  the  Eye-witness  had  hit  him  harder  than  anything 
which  had  preceded  it.  He  had  Consulted  about  it  with  his  son — 
for  the  burden  of  the  whole  matter  had  become  almost  more  than 
he  could  bear  alone,  and  what  he  covld  talk  about,  he  discussed 
with  him  eagerly — and  Raymond  expressed  himself  more  convinced 
than  ever,  that  the  attack  was  not  dictated  by  mere  party  motives. 
*  You  have  some  enemy,  fieither,  who  has  done  this,'  said  he,  *  and  who 
has  been  working  against  you  all  along,  like  a  mole,  underground.' 

'  If  he  is  a  mole,  he  can't  be  an  eye-witness,'  said  Balph,  with  a 
gleam  of  his  old  grim  humour. 

'Of  course  not;  it  is  mere  lying.  The  Newspaper  has  two 
strongholds :  the  Impersonal,  who  is  nobody  but  itself,  the  We ; 
and  the  Personal,  who  is  nobody  at  alL  It  is  folly  to  contend  with 
either  of  them,  being  shadows.' 

The  remark  would  seem  to  evidence  that  the  young  man  had 
begun  to  think  for  himself,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  had  a  dis- 
agreeable effect  upon  his  father. 

'  I  am  failing  and  he  is  growing,'  thought  he  ;  '  he  is  pushing 
me  from  my  throne,  and  will  presently  reign  in  my  stead.' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Raymond  had  by  this  time  a  good  many 
acquaintances  on  the  Press,  from  whom  it  was  likely  enough  he 
might  have  picked  up  this  philosophy.  Without  revealing  his 
intention,  he  went  away  and  consulted  some  of  these  respecting 
the  paragraph  in  question,  and  gleaned  some  important  in- 
formation.   Then  he  came  back  and  told  his  father. 
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<  My  suspicions  have  proved  correct,'  be  said  ;  ^  those  attacks 
have  been  all  personal ;  they  have  been  ^^  eommunicated." ' 

*  And  the  person  ? ' 

*  Well,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  I  doubt  whether 
the  newspaper  itself  knows  who  it  is.  What  is  very  curious  is  that 
the  substance  of  the  last  paragraph  was  brought  to  the  office  by  a 
Chinese.' 

Kalph  Fennicuick  started  from  his  chair  with  a  fierce  oath. 
*  It  is  Fu-chow,'  he  cried. 

^WhoisFu-chow?' 

^  A  traitorous  scoundrel  in  my  employment  on  our  shooting  ex- 
pedition, who  discovered  that  the  Shay-le — the  relic — had  been 
abstracted  from  the  shrine,  and  gave  information  to  the  authorities. 
It  was  he,  in  fact,  who  ruined  us.' 

'Forewarned  is  forearmed,  sir,'  said  Raymond  gravely;  'that 
circumstance  should  certainly  be  mentioned  in  your  speech  to-night.' 

It  was  upon  that  speech,  to  be  delivered  in  a  few  hours,  that 
Balph  Fennicuick  was  now  pondering  alone.  His  difficulties 
in  tilie  matter  were  enormous,  and  wholly  exceptional.  A  maiden 
speech  upon  any  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  em- 
barrassing undertaking  to  most  people ;  but  the  usual  stumbling- 
blocks  did  not  trouble  him.  He  had  no  mauvaise  honte ;  he  had 
plenty  of  words  at  his  command ;  and  no  one  expected  either  a 
lengthy  or  a  powerful  oration.  He  had  merely  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  every  one  of  which  was  at  his  fingers'  ends.  But, 
unhappily,  though  authentic,  these  were  the  reverse  of  genuine, 
They  had  happened,  but  they  had  happened  to  himself,  and  he 
must  needs  describe  them  as  having  happened  to  another  man. 
What  he  had  to  tell,  in  fiact,  was  a  Lie  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
this  is  rather  a  feat  to  do  successfully  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  consciousness,  too,  that  half-a-dozen  hostile  newspapers 
will  be  endeavouring  to  detect  your  fedsehood  the  next  morning. 

It  seemed  inconceivable  that  Fu-chow  could  have  come  to 
London,  and  put  himself  in  connection  with  the  Frezjs :  but  how 
could  Raymond's  story  about  the  Chinese  informant  be  otherwise 
explained  ?  Fu-chow  had  shown  hostility  enough  against  him  for 
anything  (Mr.  Fennicuick  stigmatised  it  in  his  own  mind  as 
'  n^alice,'  though  we  know  it  had  been  but  the  pajrment  of  old  scores), 
but  it  could  never  have  been  worth  his  while  to  come  to  England 
to  wreak  it.  The  only  possible  solution  of  the  thing,  though  even 
that  was  improbable,  was  that  some  Englishman  had  brought  him 
home  in  his  service,  and  that,  finding  himself  in  a  position  to 
do  his  old  enemy  a  mischief,  he  was  taking  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunity. 
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He  resolved  at  all  events  to  take  his  son's  advice,  and  to 
present  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  a  very  dark  picture  of 
^  Captain '  Fu-chow.  At  the  same  time,  such  was  the  state  of  his 
nerves,  that  he  was  not  convinced  by  his  own  arguments,  and  feared 
lest  even  his  worst  apprehensions  should,  somehow,  &11  short  of 
the  reality.  The  condition  of  the  whole  man  was  one  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  medical  world,  but  which  goes  under  a  number  of 
scientific  names — names  which  often  conceal  its  real  natm«.  I 
have  known  a  man  unjustly  suspected  of  delirium  tremens,  who 
was  in  reality  troubled  by  the  consciousness  of  having  murdered  a 
child  of  tender  years.  Kalph  Pennicuick  was  conscience-smitten. 
Wrongdoers  sometimes  are  so ;  they  are  morally  prostrated  by  the 
guilty  knowledge  within  them ;  and  yet  they  generally  retain  their 
intelligence — as  some  would  call  their  reluctance  to  part  with  their 
stolen  goods. 

NoUiing,  for  example,  was  further  from  Balph  Pennicuick's  mind 
that  night  than  the  idea  of  restitution,  which  had  in  fact  by  this 
time  become  almost  impossible  for  him.  It  was  doubtful  whether, 
even  if  he  should  have  gone  down  to  the  House  and  spoken  the 
whole  truth  exactly  respecting  what  had  occurred  at  Dhulang,  he 
would  have  been  believed.  Most  people  would  have  thought  he 
bad  lost  his  wits ;  his  own  son  would  certainly  have  done  so,  and 
would  have  preferred  to  think  his  father  mad,  rather  than  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  which  he  had  thus  accused  himself.  Balph  Pennicuick 
felt  like  a  man  lost  in  some  primeval  forest,  who  plods  on  with 
weary  and  uncertain  steps,  suspicious  of  unknown  dangers,  with 
this  terrible  addition  to  his  lot,  that  the  way  he  had  come  wag 
barred  behind  him. 

The  wind  blowing  boisterously  from  the  south,  brought  pre- 
sently to  his  ears  the  voice  of  the  great  clock  at  Westminster ; 
and  he  rang  his  bell  for  the  servant  to  bring  his  overcoat. 

<  This  has  just  come  for  you,  sir,  by  the  post,'  said  Hatton, 
putting  a  roll  of  manuscript,  as  it  seemed,  into  his  hand. 

*  Why  do  you  pester  me  with  such  rubbish  now  ? '  answered  his 
master  pettishly. 

*  Well,  sir,  it  had  "  immediate "  on  it,  or  I  should  not  have 
brought  it  in.' 

^  You  may  go,'  said  Mr.  Pennicuick,  who  was  now  equipped 
for  departure:  the  vague  terror  with  which  he  was  consumed 
impelled  him,  however,  ere  he  went,  to  open  this  communioatioii 
in  private,  though  it  was  ten  chances  to  one  it  was  but  some  circular, 
the  '  immediate '  on  which  was  but  a  device  to  secure  attention. . 

The  manuscript  was  tightly  rolled,  and  had  something  hard 
inside  it,  which  presently  fell  out  upon  the  floor ;  it  was  only  a 
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round  piece  of  wood  such  as  drawings  are  wrapped  round  to  go  by 
post  The  drawing  itself  was  in  Mr.  Fennionick's  hand,  and  his 
ejes  were  fixed  upon  it  in  abject  terror.  It  was  the  representa- 
tion of  a  man  tied  to  a  stake,  and  being  cut  to  pieces  by  an 
executioner  in  Chinese  apparel :  a  vast  crowd  of  men  of  the  same 
nation  were  looking  on,  but  indicated  only  by  a  few  bold  strokes : 
the  whole  picture  was  but  a  sketch,  very  slightly  but  skilfully 
rendered,  with  one  exception — namely,  the  countenance  of  the 
victim.  This  was  most  carefully  and  elaborately  drawn,  and  re- 
presented without  a  shadow  of  doubt — indeed,  almost  as  truly  as 
the  mirror  reflects  its  object — ^the  very  face  which  was  now  re- 
garding it,  namely,  that  of  Fennicuick  himself.  Undeaneath, 
at  the  left-hand  comer,  was  written,  but  in  printed  characters, 
the  day  of  the  month  on  which  Arthiur  Conway  had  been  put  to 
death  at  Dhulang. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  it  seemed  as  though  Balph  Fennicuick 
were  on  the  eve  of  some  physical  calamity ;  he  stood  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  about  to  &11,  while  his  face  worked  in  a  manner 
frightful  to  behold :  but  presently  he  steadied  himself,  and  tore 
the  picture  along  and  across  and  threw  it  on  the  fire,  then  the 
wrapper  (addressed,  like  the  date  within,  in  printed  characters), 
and  afterwards  even  the  little  roll  of  wood.  (If  conscience  were 
combustible,  as  some  theologians  assert  the  soul  to  be,  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  deal  with  it !)  Then  he  drew  out  that  drawer 
in  his  table  which  we  have  seen  him  open  before — it  glided  out 
very  easily  now,  as  though  it  well  knew  its  way — and  took  a  deep 
draught  of  brandy. 

^  Your  brougham  is  at  the  door,  sir,'  said  Hatton,  putting  in 
his  respectable  head. 

'  Send  it  away:  Fll  walk,'  was  the  abrupt  reply. 

Mr.  Hatton  withdrew,  shaking  his  head  and  compressing  his 
nose  with  a  wry  face;  he  was  a  man  who  never  took  spirits 
himself — preferring  the  claret  of  '64 — and  hated  the  smell  of  them. 

Presently  his  master  hurried  out,  and  ran  rapidly  downstairs 
and  into  the  street.  The  wind  was  in  his  teeth,  but  he  did  not 
mind  that;  physical  exertion  was  welcome  to  him.  Under  the 
flickering  gas  lamps,  with  one  hand  on  his  hat  and  the  other 
pressed  to  his  breast,  he  walked  rapidly  down  Waterloo  Flace, 
intending  as  usual  when  on  foot  to  go  through  St.  James's  Fark  to 
Westminster.  Something,  however — perhaps  the  comparative 
glopm  of  that  route — deterred  him,  and  he  turned  sharply  towards 
Parliament  Street.  Twice,  blinded  by  the  wind,  and  also  by  the 
tumult  of  his  own  thoughts,  which  rendered  him  scarcely 
cognisant  of  external  objects,  he  came  into  collision  with  other 
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passengers  on  the  footway;  and  when  at  last  he  reached 
Westminster  Hall  and  was  about  to  enter  it,  he  came  face  to  fiice 
with  a  third  man.  No  actual  contact  this  time  took  place,  yet 
Balph  Penniouick  started  back  with  a  sharp  and  sudden  cry ;  and 
with  a  quick  toss  bf  the  arms  (as  though  one  should  say  ^  AU*8 
Lost  I ')  he  fell  heavily  on  the  pavement. 

A  crowd  was  round  him  in  a'^moment :  his  face  was  known,  as 
that  of  every  member  of  the  House  is  at  Westminster,  after  he  has 
once  taken  his  seat  (though  it  has  been  but  for  an  hour),  and  he 
was  placed  in  a  brougham  at  once,  and  taken  home,  speechless  and 
insensible. 

Dr.  Green  was  smnmoned  at  once,  and  of  course  Baymond. 
There  were  also  two  other  doctors  promptly  in  attendance.  The 
medical  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Fennicuick  had  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  though  there  were  some  symptoms  not  in  accordance 
with  this  view.     A  little  after  midnight  he  recovered  his  speech. 

^  I  have  seen  him,'  he  said  suddenly,  in  distinct  tones. 

'  Who  is  it  you  have  seen^  father  ? '  asked  Raymond  gently,  as 

he  leant  over  his  pillow. 

*  Arthur  Conway.^ 
« 

(7b  he  colli  in  ued.) 
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MATTERS  were  so  serious  with  Balph  Pennicuick  that  night, 
that  Raymond  occupied  a  bedroom  at  his  father's  chambers, 
but  he  accompanied  Dr.  Green  on  his  way  home  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  private  talk  with  him :  a  doctor  being  always  reticent, 
but  in  the  presence  of  other  doctors  absolutely  dumb. 

^  It  is  a  very  bad  case,  I  fear.  Dr.  Green,'  said  Raymond  with 
grave  abruptness. 

^  It  is  a  complicated  and  serious  one,'  was  the  reply. 

^How  can  you  possibly  account  for  such  an  extraordinary 
hallucination  as  that  which  my  poor  father  labours  under  ? ' 

^  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary,  my  dear  young  sir,  if  you  use 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  uncommon ;  I  have  seen  a  hundred  such 
cases.  You  observed,  I  dare  say,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  reason 
with  the  patient :  nor  even  make  any  remark  with  respect  to  the 
absurdity  of  his  conviction.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  wish  my  profes- 
ttional  brethren  to  know  that  the  person  he  was  speaking  of  was  dead. 

*Why?' 

<  Well,  I  consider  myself  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  though 
of  course  these  things  are  supposed  among  us  to  go  no  fieirther,  it 
18  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.     Your  father  may  recover,  you 

BOO      ' 

^Indeed  I  hope  so,'  put  in  the  young  man  quickly. 

<  Just  so  :  then  it  is  better  to  keep  things  quiet.  It  is  said  by 
a  great  philosopher — but  who  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  being 
a  student  of  medicine — ^that  where  a  man  takes  his  ideas  for  facts, 
and  what  he  imagines  for  things,  that  man  is  mad.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  The  hallucination  sometimes  arises  from  a 
less  hopeless  but  still  a  very  serious  cause.   I  am  about  to  ask  you  a 

VOL.  ZXXT.    vo.  OUXTm.  K 
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painfal  question,  but  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  frank  with  me. 
Does  your  fieither  take  much  wine  at  dinner  ? ' 

<  No.  He  has  always  been  a  singularly  abstemious  man  in 
that  respect.  I  have  heard  him  say,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  he  can  take  any  amount  of  wine  without  it  affecting 
him,  but  he  never  had  any  taste  that  way.  I  have  seen  him  rise 
from  table  directly  after  dinner  when  other  men  sat  over  their 
claret,  because  drinking  was  disagreeable  to  him.' 

^  And  there  has  been  no  change  in  him  in  that  respect  of  late 
months — since  his  return  from  China,  for  example  ? ' 

*  None  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

*  My  dear  young  friend,  you  have  corroborated  my  worst  sus- 
picions. Your  father  takes  stimulants  in  secret,  and  to  a  great 
extent.' 

*  You  astonish  me,  doctor.' 

*  Nevertheless  I  am  speaking  truth.  There  are  certain  indica- 
tions in  him  which  convince  me  of  it.  Moreover,  when  I  asked  for 
brandy,  Hatton  took  some  out  of  the  little  drawer,  and  I  had 
noticed  before  that  there  was  a  smell  of  raw  cognac  in  the  sitting- 
room  ;  and  it  was  not  for  the  first  time.' 

*Good  heavens  1'  cried  Kaymond  painfully;  *that  explains 
everything.' 

^  No,  it  does  not ;  only  some  things.  Your  father  has  a  fixed 
idea :  ideas  are  always  dangerous  when  a  man  has  not  to  gain  his 
own  living  by  them ;  this  one  has  become  morbid  and  monopolising.' 

*  You  refer  to  this  Dhulang  affair,  of  course  ?' 

*  Yes.  Those  two  scientific  gentlemen  had  not  heard  about  it,  I 
saw ;  they  are  "  devoted  to  their  profession,"  as  the  phrase  is ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  throw  away  all  advantages  external  to  it,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  gives  them  "a  pull" — which  it  does,  only  in  the 
wrong  direction.  They  had  never  heard  of  Arthur  Conway,  thou^ 
the  whole  town  is  ringing  with  his  name.  You  must  on  no  ac- 
count permit  your  fether  to  read  a  newspaper  for  the  next  ten  days.' 

*  I  am  afiiiid  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  feel  equal  to  do  so,' 
said  Baymond  gloomily. 

*  It  is  the  first  thing  he  will  ask  for — to  see  the  papers,'  said 
the  doctor  confidently. 

And  Dr.  Green  was  right.  Twice  and  thrice  the  doctor  called 
next  morning,  but  always  to  find  his  patient  in  heavy  stertorous 
slumber.  Late  in  the  day,  however,  he  awoke,  and  turning  his  eyes 
upon  his  son,  who  was  sitting  by  his  pillow,  put  out  his  hand. 
Baymond,  surprised  and  pleased  by  this  touch  of  feeling,  seized  and 
pressed  it  eagerly :  but  he  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  action. 

*  Where  are  they  ? '  said  the  sick  man  hoarsely.     ^  Why  have 
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you  not  brought  the  papers  as  usual  ?  Open  the  curtains — ^give  me 
light.' 

When  the  light  poured  in,  he  saw  that  it  was  not  Hatton  who 
was  watching  by  him,  but  his  own  son. 

^  You  are  a  good  lad,  Baymond,'  he  sighed ;  ^  a  good  lad*' 

It  would  not  have  been  a  very  tender  speech  for  most  fieithers 
under  the  like  circumstances,  but  coming  from  the  mouth  ofBalph 
Pennicuick,  it  went  straight  to  his  son's  heart. 

*I  hope — I  trust,  dear  father,  that  you  feel  better.' 

*  You  wish  me  to  live,  then  ? ' 

^  Good  heavens !  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  There 
is  nothing  that  I  so  earnestly  desire.' 

^  How  strange  I '  murmured  the  sick  man ;  then  added,  with  what 
was  less  like  a  smile  than  a  sharp  spasm  of  the  lips,  ^  and  how  un- 
wise!' 

Baymond,  deeply  pained,  answered  nothing.  He  knew,  of 
course,  what  his  father  meant :  that  if  he  died,  he  (Baymond)  would 
be  his  own  master,  and  might  claim  perhaps  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart,  or  what  had  seemed  so  up  to  that  moment.  To  do  him 
justice,  the  spectacle  of  his  father's  condition  had  made  him,  for  the 
time,  oblivious  to  all  else. 

Then  again  the  sick  man  said,  ^  Give  me  the  morning  papers.' 
Baymond  had  read  already  all  that  they  had  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  he  knew  was  engrossing  his  father's  thought ;  and  the 
doctor's  veto  was  fresh  in  his  mind. 

^  Indeed,  jGnther,  it  would  not  be  good  for  you.' 

*  There  is  a  Bible  of  your  mother's  somewhere,  Baymond ;  in 
the  second  drawer  yonder.    Bring  it  to  me.' 

Baymond  brought  it ;  it  was  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  had 
not  been  touched  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  he  gave  it  open  into 
his  Other's  hand. 

*  I  thought  so,'  muttered  the  sick  man  peevishly.  *  I  cannot 
read  it ;  the  letters  run  together ;  I  am  blind.' 

*  Not  blind,  sir,  but  only  weak.     Let  me  read  it  to  you.' 

*  The  Bible  1  No.  Bead  me  the  papers — all  that  is  said  about 
what  happened  last  night.' 

^Indeed,  sir,  it  will  do  you  harm.' 

*  Be  so  good  as  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  get  Hatton  to  read 
them.    Perhaps  that  will  be  better.' 

*  No,  sir ;  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  had  rather  read  them  myself.' 

*  Ah,  they  are  very  bitter,  then.  Not  that  I  mind  Hatton.  He 
knows  much  worse  of  me  than  you  do,  my  poor  lad.' 

Baymond  could  not  gainsay  that:  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
fetched  two  newspapers  from  the  next  room.     He  chose  the 
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Goyemment  organ  first;  it  described  the  sadden  '  seizure,'  as  it 
termed  it,  to  whieh  Mr.  Balph  Fennicoick  had  succumbed,  just  as 
he  was  entering  the  House  of  Commons  the  previous  night ;  ^  it 
was  only  too  much  to  be  feared,'  it  said,  ^that  this  had  been 
brought  on  by  excitement  caused  by  certain  infamous  calumnies 
lately  published  by  a  contemporary  in  relation  to  his  conduct  at 
Dhulang,  and  which  it  had  been  his  intention  to  refute  that  very 
evening.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Ralph,  with  the  same  ghastly  shiver  of  a 
smile.  *  That  is  all  in  the  way  of  friendship.  The  honikJt  bouche 
is  still  to  come.    What  does  the  enemy  say  ? ' 

^It  says  what  is  most  offensive  and  abominable,'  answered 
Baymond.  *I  do  most  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  treat  it  with  the 
contempt  it  merits.  It  can  only  give  you  unnecessary  pain 
and ' 

^  Bead,  read,'  murmured  the  sick  man  impatiently.  Baymond, 
with  a  movement  of  his  shoulders  expressive  of  disgust  at  his  task, 
reluctantly  obeyed. 

* "  Last  night,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  Hon.  Member  for  Slowcombe  to  make  his  explanation 
regarding  the  mysterious  affair  at  Dhulang,  under  cover  of  a 
question  to  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  a 
pension  to  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Conway.  His 
statement  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  public  with  peculiar 
interest  in  consequence  of  certain  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
from  time  to  time  called  the  attention  of  our  readers :  and  their 
curiosity,  it  seems,  is,  after  all,  not  likely  to  be  quickly  satisfied. 
Mr.  Balph  Fennicuick,  it  is  said,  was  seized  with  sudden  illness 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  certain 
information  which  has  reached  us,  and  which  we  hold  in  our  hands, 
this  incident  seems  to  us,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the  last  degree 
unfortunate  for  the  Hon.  Member  for  Slowcombe.  If  he  is 
innocent  of  certain  grave  matters  which  we  refrain  for  the 
present  from  alluding  to  more  particularly,  never  was  an  attack  of 
illness  more  inopportune ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  guilty — and 
supposing  the  hon.  gentleman's  indisposition  to  be  physical,  and 
as  serious  as  it  is  represented — one  would  almost  imagine ^ ' 

*  Well,  what  ? '  inquired  the  sick  man  impatiently.  '  Why  can't 
the  hack  speak  out  ? ' 

<He  does  speak  out,  sir,'  said  Baymond  hesitatingly,  'i^d  in 
the  next  sentence :  but  I  hardly  like  to  repeat  such  words :  "  one 
would  imagine,"  he  says,  "that  the  Finger  of  Frovidence  had 
intervened  in  the  matter,  and  struck  the  gmlty  down." '  Baymond 
expected  an  outburst  of  wrath,  or  more  probably  some  expression 
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of  scorn.  But  there  was  only  silence,  and  this  alarmed  him.  His 
father  had  closed  his  eyes. 

'  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  are  too  sensible,  even  in  your  present  weak 
condition,'  said  Baymond,  ^  to  be  moved  by  vulgar  declamation  of 
this  sort.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  such  words  are  actionable, 
though  indeed  the  horsewhip  applied  to  such  a  scoundrel '^ 

^Draw  down  the  blind,  Eaymond;  the  light  hurts  me,'  inter- 
rupted his  father,  as  though  he  heard  him  not. 

Then  there  was  silence  again,  which  to  the  young  man,  unused 
to  illness,  and  dreading  he  knew  not  what,  was  almost  intolerable. 

*Will  you  not  have  a  cup  of  tea,  sir?'  said  he  presently. 
The  sick  man's  lips  moved  slowly,  and  the  young  man  leant  down 
to  listen. 

* "  And  struck  the  guilty  down," '  were  the  words  he  heard;  and 
again :  *  "the  finger  of  Providence  " — ^that  means  the  finger  of  God.' 

It  was  positively  astounding  to  Eaymond  to  hear  the  invective 
of  a  penny  paper  repeated  thus  with  every  sign  of  intense  feeling 
by  his  father's  lips.  Of  course,  it  showed  how  weak  and  ill  he 
was ;  but  still  it  was  astounding. 

*  Providence  is  stronger  than  we  are,  after  all,  my  lad,'  con- 
tinued the  other,  in  more  distinct  tones.  ^  I  have  fought  against 
it  all  my  life.    But  I  give  in.' 

^It  is  never  too  late  to  make  our  peace  with  God,'  said 
Baymond  reverently. 

*  I  would  I  could  make  my  peace  with  Man,'  was  the  un- 
expected reply. 

^  Oh  father,  if  there  is  anything  on  your  mind  that  troubles  it 
— as  I  have  for  some  time  feaured,'  said  Eaymond  earnestly — *  I  be- 
seech you,  if  it  would  lighten  your  load,  to  let  me  share  the  burden. 

*  Ah,  you  think  I  am  dying,'  answered  the  other  bitterly ;  *you 
would  have  me  confess,  would  you  ?  Why  don't  you  send  Hatton 
for  a  priest  ?  It  would  be  a  strange  errand,  but  he  would  do 
yoor  bidding.     He  has  been  educated  to  be  astonished  at  nothing.' 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  trust  you  are  not  dying ' 

*Then  you  trust  in  vain:  I  am,'  interrupted  the  sick  man 
curtly.  *  When  I  pass  through  that  door  again,  it  wiU  be  feet 
foremost.' 

*  If  it  be  so,  fether,'  said  Eaymond  solenmly,  *  I  entreat  you 
more  than  ever  to  ease  your  mind  of  this  sore  trouble.  Tell  me — 
your  only  son — what  it  is,  that  I  may  comfort  you.' 

^  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,  lad,'  sighed  the  sick  man 
wearily ;  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  as  though  to  avoid  further 
questioning,  but  not  before  Eaymond  had  marked  a  certain  yeam* 
ing^  look  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  contradict  the  action. 
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*I  do  not  know,  of  course,  father,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know 
except  for  your  sake;  but  if  I  could  give  you  ever  so  little 
comfort ' 

*  It  would  cost  you  dearly,'  put  in  the  other  gravely. 

*  If  you  mean  that  it  would  lose  me  money,  sir,  I  beseech  you 
not  to  let  that  weigh  with  you.  What  is  money  compared  with 
peace  of  mind  ? ' 

*  Nay,  what  is  your  money  coinpared  with  my  peace  of  mind — 
that  is  the  question,'  said  the  sick  man  bitterly.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  his  old  self  asserted  itself  in  the  intervals,  as  it  were,  of 
his  new  condition  of  mind. 

*  Well,  sir,  I  answer,  Nothing.' 

'Twenty  thousand  pounds  is  not  to  be  called  nothing,  lad. 
That  is  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  hearing  my  story.  No 
publisher  has  ever  given  such  a  sum  yet  for  a  three-volume  one.' 

This  speech,  instead  of  being  given  trippingly  on  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  was  delivered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  with  stops  and  gasps ; 
the  dew  stood  on  the  speaker's  brow,  his  dilated  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  pattern  of  the  paper  on  the  wall. 

*I  would  give  twice  the  sum,  father,  if  I  possessed  it,'  said 
Eaymond  simply,  *  to  see  you  at  ease  in  mind  or  body.' 

*  That  will  never  be,  lad :  yet  I  could  wish ' 

'What,  what,  father?  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do, 
nothing  I  would  not  sacrifice,  to  give  you  comfort.' 

'  I  know  it,  I  feel  it :  you  are  a  good  son — I  had  forgotten 
something.  No,  no.  It  would  be  a  poor  return  indeed  for  such 
loving  duty.  The  money,  as  you  say,  would  be  nothing  in  your 
eyes,  though  it  has  been  much — too  much — ^in  mine.  It  is  lying 
heavy  on  me  now,  and  will  press  me  down,  down  in  the  very 
grave.' 

*  Oh  sir,  I  beseech  you  tell  me,  if  this  burden  may  be  lifted, 
ever  so  little ' 

'  No,  lad,  no ;  it  would  be  your  ruin.  I  do  not  mean  the  mere 
money  loss;  but  it  would  destroy  your  happiness.  There  are 
things  in  the  Bible  true  after  all :  that  the  sins  of  the  fether  are 
visited  on  the  children,  for  one  thing.  You  don't  understand,  my 
lad.    How  should  you  ? ' 

'I  know  at  least,  sir,  that  I  am  your  son,'  said  Kaymond 
firmly ;  '  and  it  is  mine  by  right  to  share  my  father's  burden.' 

'  Your  right  would  be  a  wrong,  Bajrmond,'  answered  the  sick 
man,  turning  his  face  towards  his  son  with  a  pitiful  look ;  '  a 
grievous  aud  cruel  wrong.  If  I  told  you  what  is  on  my  mind,  tke 
dearest  wish  of  your  heart  would  be  blighted  for  ever.  You  oonld 
never  marry  Ellen  Conway.' 
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Saymond  turned  white  to  the  very  lips.  His  heart  became  as 
lead.  He  felt  that  the  lamp  that  lives  within  us  all,  when  fed  by 
Love  and  Youth  (though  it  may  burn  but  low),  was  suddenly  extin- 
guished, leaving  all  things  dark ;  but  he  answered  in  a  firm  voice, 
nevertheless, '  Tell  me,  father.' 


Chapter  XLVI. 

THE     8ELF-ACCT78EB. 

'  Do  you  remember  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  Baymond,  where  a 
man  says  to  his  sister,  "Death  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  and  she  replies, 
«  And  shamed  Ufe  a  hateful "  ? ' 

*  Yes,  father.' 

*  Well,  I  was  in  that  man's  position.  I  saw  before  me — im- 
mediately before  me — a  slow  and  painful  death,  and  also  a  way  of 
escape  by  the  sacrifice  of  another  man.  And  I  chose  the  way  of 
escape.     To  be  sure,  I  did  so  with  the  consent  of  the  other.' 

^  That  was  something,'  said  Baymond,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

*  Well,  it  was  short  of  murder.  I  said  to  myself  this :  "  I  am 
rich,  this  man  is  poor :  I  enjoy  life,  and  he  has  not  the  means  to 
do  so.  It  is  better,  therefore,  if  one  of  us  is  to  die,  that  it  should 
be  he  and  not  I." ' 

*  It  was  not  certain,  then,  that  the  man  would  die  ? ' 

'  It  was  quite  certain,  though  we  pretended  to  one  another — or 
at  least  I  pretended  to  him — that  there  was  a  chance  of  rescue,  of 
ransom.  What  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  he  did,  was  to  risk  his 
life  for  mine :  but  what  I  knew  in  my  heart  he  did,  was  to  sacrifice 
it  for  mine ;  and  he  did  sacrifice  it.' 

'  Oh  father,  was  it  Arthur  Conway  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Baymond :  it  was  my  friend :  I  may  say,  indeed  (for  I 
did  not  know  you  for  what  you  are  at  that  time),  my  only  firiend. 
I  took  advantage  of  his  poverty  to  persuade  him  to  part  with  his 
existence.' 

The  cloud  of  distress  and  shame  that  had  settled  upon 
fiaymond's  brow  [since  his  father  had  begun  to  speak  here  lifted 
a  little  ;  his  face,  though  it  still  wore  a  look  of  intense  pity,  began 
to  clear. 

^  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  lad,'  said  the  sick  man,  who  was 
regarding  him  attentively ;  *  I  have  not  lost  my  wits,  nor,  alas  1 
even  my  memory.  What  seems  incredible  to  you,  seemed  to  me 
a  very  natural  course  to  take  at  the  time,  I  do  assure  you. 
Circumstance  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
not  even  second  to  Opportunity.' 
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^  But  if  Captain  Conway  took  away  the  Belie  from  the 
Temple ' 

*  He  did  not,^  interrupted  Ralph  Pennicuick  quietly.  ^  I  lock  it.' 
^You?' 

Saymond  involuntarily  drew  back  a  pace  from  his  father's 
pillow.    His  face  expressed  repugnance  as  well  as  horror. 

*  You  are  not  fit  to  be  a  priest,  lad,'  observed  the  other  coldly ; 
'  a  priest  ought  to  be  shocked  at  nothing.  And  besides,  I  am  not 
asking  for  absolution.  That  is  an  easy  thing  to  give  compared 
with  what  I  am  about  to  demand  of  you.' 

^  My  all  is  at  your  service,  sir,'  said  Baymond  in  slow  me- 
chanicsd  tones.    *  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

*  You  can  make  restitution.' 

*  I  cannot  give  back  his  life  to  Arthur  Conway.' 

^  That  is  true.  But  you  must  understand  that  it  was  a  bargain. 
He  took  my  guilt  upon  him,  knowingly,  and  for  a  consideration. 
You  would  not  make  things  worse  for  me  than  they  are,  lad,  if 
you  knew  what  was  coming.' 

What  was  coming  I  What  could  he  be  about  to  hear  worse 
than  he  had  already  heard?  His  father  had  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  all,  and  more,  that  had  been  vaguely  laid  to  his  chaige. 
He  had  committed  the  crime  for  which  another  had  suffered,  and 
for  which  he  had  .  permitted  him  to  suffer.  How  that  had 
happened  was  in  comparison  buV  a  small  thing ;  it  had  hap- 
pened. 

'  I  was  in  gaol,  Baymond :  I  had  been  tortured,'  continued  the 
sick  man  piteously ;  ^  and  life  was  so  dear  to  me.' 

*  Then  you  were  not  yourself,  sir,'  cried  the  young  man 
eagerly :  *  you  were  weak  and  shattered  ;  if  you  had  had  time  to 
think ' 

*  I  had  plenty  of  time,'  put  in  the  other  irritably :  *  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  think,  or  to  think  of  but  myself.  I 
must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  lad,  or  tell  nothing.  No  one  shall 
ever  accuse  Balph  Pennicuick  of  cant — but  only  of  Bobbery  and 
Murder.' 

It  was  frightful  to  mark  the  smile  with  which  he  spoke,  the 
very  blossom,  as  it  seemed,  of  self-contempt  and  cynicism:  like  the 
scorpion  that  turns  its  sting  against  itself  when  hedged  in  by  the 
ring  of  fire,  so  had  it  happened  to  his  bitter  spirit. 

^  Bobbery  and  murder !  'repeated  Baymond  mechanically.  He 
could  no  longer  believe  his  father  mad,  and  could  hardly  refuse 
credit  to  any  statement  he  should  make  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
These  were  crimes,  as  he  thought,  of  which  he  had  not  as  yet 
accused  himself,  and  they  astounded  him. 
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^  To  be  sure,  you  have  not  heard  all,'  said  the  sick  man,  per- 
ceiving his  look  of  amazement.  ^  However,  when  a  man  steals  a 
reUc,  and,  being  condemned  to  death  for  it,  permits  his  friend  to 
die  for  him — and  to  bear  the  disgrace  as  well,  mark  you — that  is 
what  the  world  would  call  by  two  ugly  names.  Moreover,  that  I 
murdered  Arthur  Conway  is  certain,  or  his  ghost  would  not  haunt 
me.* 

^  Well,  thoA  cannot  be,  fieither,'  said  Baymond  emphatically ; 
^  you  may  imagine  as  much  from  a  morbid  sense  of  your  own  wrong- 
doing ;  but  as  to  a  ghost  in  these  days ' 

*  Stop  I '  cried  the  other  vehemently ;  and  then,  exhausted  by  his 
own  exertion,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  while  his  son  stood 
dumb  before  him.  <  There  are  some  things,  Baymond,  I  never 
liked — such  as  contradiction.  And  in  this  case  I  won't  stand 
it.  I  may  be  mad — I  begin  to  think  I  am — to  have  told  you 
what  I  have,  but  I  will  not  be  held  in  other  respects  to  be  a 
roadman.  I  saw  Arthur  Conway  last  night,  as  plainly  and  as  near 
me  as  I  see  you  now.  He  looked  old,  and  wan,  and  white,  but  it 
was  he  and  no  other.  It  is  as  true  as — well,  I  don't  believe  in  many 
things — let  us  say  as  that  I  am  now  upon  my  death-bed.  I  was 
stepping  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  meet 
me.  He  looked,  as  to  the  expression  of  his  face,  exactly  as  I 
should  have  expected  him  to  look ;  he  said — that  is,  his  eyes  said — 
^*  You  are  a  liar,  a  robber,  and  a  murderer."  It  was  too  much  for 
me — being  guilty  of  those  crimes — and  as  that  paper  said,  it  struck 
me  down.' 

*  If  you  saw  him,  father,  he  is  not  dead.  Did  you  see  him 
at  Dhulang  after  death  ? ' 

'Yes.  I  saw  his  naked  body  pierced  with  ten  thousand 
wounds  tied  to  the  post  where  they  had  hacked  him  to  death. 
Milbmu  and  one  other  man  saw  him  also.  You  are  thinking, 
'^  This  is  a  delusion  ;  and  if  a  man  deludes  himself  in  one  thing, 
he  may  do  so  in  another."  Dismiss  that  fond  hope  from  your 
mind,  lad.  I  am  as  sane  as  you  are,  and  have  told  you  the  simple 
truth — ^unhappily,  not  all  of  it.     Give  me  some  brandy.' 

*  I  entreat  you  to  excite  yourself  no  more  at  present,  sir,'  said 
Baymond,  with  whom  pity  had  once  more  regained  its  ascendency. 
*  You  have  taken  nothii^  to  strengthen  you  for  many  hours.  Let 
me  get  you  a  cup  of  coflFee — something  for  breakfetst ^' 

'  I  am  long  past  the  co£fee  stage,  lad,'  murmured  the  sick  man, 
whose  powers  of  speech  seemed  to  have  almost  ebbed  away ;  '  I 
must  have  what  my  stomach  is  accustomed  to.  You  will  find  the 
bottle  in  the  wardrobe.' 

^  At  least,  sir,  spare  yourself  for  the  present,'  sighed  Baymond, 
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as  he  reluctantly  produced  the  liquor.  '  When  you  have  had  what 
you  wish,  try  to  sleep  a  little.' 

<  No,  my  lad.  When  one  has  to  have  a  limb  out  off,  it  iff  done 
at  a  single  operation.  I  have  begun,  and  I  must  go  through  witii 
it.  Moreover,  there  is  no  **  for  the  present "  for  me,  I  am  very  sure. 
To-morrow — nay,  an  hour  else — may  be  too  late.  Thanks  I  that  is 
life,  or  all  that  I  shall  know  of  it,  till  it  is  over.' 

He  lay  back,  with  closed  eyes,  and  was  so  long  silent  that 
Baymond  began  to  hope  that  he  had  involuntarily  given  way  to 
slumber ;  but  he  was  in  feet  only  rallying  his  feeble  powers. 

*  You  have  never  asked  me,'  he  recommenced,  *  what  it  was  that 
induced  Arthur  Conway  to  die  so  piany  deaths  instead  of  me.  It 
was  his  poverty.  He  wished  to  place  his  wife  and  child — that 
Nelly,  my  poor  boy,  who  can  never  now  be  yours — above  the  reach  of 
want — nay,  in  affluence.  *'  If  I  lose  my  life  for  yours  " — he  said,  for 
A«  said  *  lose,'  though  /  said  *risk' — "  you  must  pay  me  20,O0OZ." 
It  seemed  but  a  small  sum  to  me,  as  I  lay  on  the  floor  of  my 
wretched  prison,  the  door  of  which  would  only  open  to  me  to  be  led 
forth  to  death  and  torture,  but  afterwards  it  seemed  greater.' 

Baymond  groaned. 

*  Yes,  you  have  guessed  it.  I  robbed  him.  I  bought  his  life 
and  never  paid  the  purchase-money.  When  one  has  committed 
murder,  robbery  comes  quite  easy — ^no,  not  easy,  or  I  should  not 
be  lying  here.' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  this  money  be  paid  to  the  poor 
girl  at  once  ;  that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.' 

*  No.  You  must  wait  till  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body ;  that  is 
the  first  thing  I  must  do — to  die.  I  have  told  you  what  a  false  and 
wretched  creatiu*e  lies  before  you,  because  you  call  him  "  father," 
but  I  cannot  confess  it  to  all  the  world.  The  girl  can  wait  an 
hour  or  two,  a  day  at  furthest,  since  she  has  waited  so  many 
months  already.  I  killed  her  mother  too,  for  her  husband's  death, 
for  which  I  am  answerable,  was  the  cause  of  hers.  Let  me  leave 
the  world  without  her  daughter's  curse. — Baymond,  can  you  forgive 
me?' 

*  Oh  sir,  it  is  not  I  who  have  anything  to  fwrgive,'  cried  the 
young  man,  bursting  into  tears ;  *  it  is  our  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven.' 

^  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  priest,  but  to  my  son,'  returned  the 
sick  man  curtly.  '  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  you  whom  I  am 
wronging  now,  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  I  have  wronged  these 
others  before  ?  It  was  a  selfish  act,  like  all  the  rest,  to  have  told 
you  what  I  have.  Why  did  you  urge  me  to  do  it  in  spite  of  my 
solemn  warning  ? ' 
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^  I  do  not  r^ret  it,  father.     Bestitution  can  at  least  be  made.' 
'  Yes,  but  not  to  you.     I  cannot  restore  to  you  the  happiness 
which  my  words  have  taken  away.     You  love  this  girl,  but  how 
can  you  ever  be  her  husband,  when  you  know  that  her  father's 
death  lies  at  my  door,  and  that  I  robbed  him  afterwards  ? ' 

'  I  saw  fix)m  the  first,  sir,'  answered  Eaymond  gently,  *  that 
what  you  were  about  to  say  would  kill  my  hopes.' 

*  Then  you  have  borne  with  me  like  a  man,  lad.  Can  you  still 
take  my  hand,  knowing  what  I  am,  and  say,  "  Farewell,  father"  ? ' 

Bajrmond  took  the  fevered  fingers  which  the  other  extended  to- 
wards him,  in  his  own ;  then,  bending  down,  kissed  the  cheek  his 
lips  had  never  touched  since  he  was  a  little  child. 

*  Hush,  my  lad,'  for  Eaymond  was  weeping  bitterly :  '  I  hear  the 
Doctor's  voice ;  he  must  not  be  bilked  of  his  last  fee.  You  will  find 
Tatham  has  all  your  affairs  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  part  with,  can  be  realised  at 
once.  Hatton  has  served  me  well,  after  his  fashion.  Stop  1  keep 
Ghreen  out  till  you  have  put  away  the  brandy.  Men  will  say  hard 
things  of  Ealph  Pennicuick  when  he's  grassed  over — those  that 
were  most  civil  to  him  when  he  was  above  ground,  the  hardest, 
because  they  feared  him — but  do  not  let  them  say  "  he  drank." ' 


Chapter  XL VII. 

A  DILEMMA. 

I 

For  some  weeks  Nelly  had  gone  on  with  her  studies  under  Mr. 
Pearson's  superintendence,  but  a  day  or  two  had  now  passed  without 
his  making  his  appearance.  This  intermission  in  his  visits  had 
been  by  no  means  unexpected.  She  had  felt  sure  that  his  failing 
health  must  needs  break  down  sooner  or  later ;  and  it  had  broken 
down  rather  more  suddenly  than  she  had  looked  for.  That  indis- 
position was  the  reason  of  his  absence  she  had  discovered  by  sending 
to  his  lodgings ;  for  he  had  written  no  line  about  himself.  He 
had  said  at  Sandybeach  that  he  could  not  write,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented (as  he  would  have  it  appear)  by  some  physical  cause  from 
so  doing ;  but  she  was  inclined  to  set  this  down  to  a  mere  eccentric 
disinclination.  This  poor  man  was  full  of  eccentricities,  which 
Nelly  regarded  not  only  with  indulgence,  but  with  fevour — a  sure 
sign  that  she  had  conceived  a  genuine  liking  for  her  tutor ;  for  it  is 
only  where  there  is  real  affection  that  these  excrescences  on  the 
character  are  patiently  endured.  He  had  earned  her  good  opinion 
not  only  by  his  kind  and  gentle  ways  and  excellent  tutorship,  bat 
by  the  generous  sympathies  of  his  nature,  which  a  bitter  exp^enoe 
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(as  she  judged  his  to  be)  of  life  had  been  unable  to  destroy.  Of 
his  repxA.  for  herself  there  could  be  no  doubt.  When,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  had  asked  his  advice,  it  was  given  not  only  sagaciously, 
but  with  a  consideration  for  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  that  evinced  a  strong  personal  interest.  He  did  not,  as  too 
many  physicians  do,  prescribe  '  a  cob '  when  his  patient  was  too 
poor  to  keep  one,  or  ^  Carlsbad '  when  he  must  needs  make  his 
daily  bread  in  England.  As  to  that  particular  opinion  of  his  con- 
cerning the  bringing  her  father's  case  before  Parliament,  no  prac- 
tical judgment  could  be  passed  on  it  as  to  whether  it  had  been 
wrong  or  right,  for  it  had  never  been  put  in  practice.  Mr.  Balph 
Pennicuick,  indeed,  had  in  a  few  civil  lines  expressed  his  intention 
to  carry  out  Nelly's  wishes,  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
at  the  last  moment  by  an  illness  which  had  since  proved  fatal  to 
him.  It  had  also  been  a  source  of  grievous  sorrow  to  Nelly  her- 
self, for,  though  she  had  small  liking  for  the  man,  was  he  not 
Raymond's  father  ?  She  knew  that  the  lad's  loyal  heart  would  feel 
this  loss,  and  the  more  so  because  it  had  happened  under  very  dis- 
tressing circumstances :  for  even  to  her  secluded  home  had  come 
the  echoes  of  the  gossip  that  imputed  to  the  dead  M.P.  certain 
vague  charges  of  misconduct  at  Dhulang,  and  hinted  at  things 
much  more  shameful. 

This  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  in  addition  there  was 
the  pain  of  knowing  that  in  this  matter  Bajrmond  and  herself  had 
been  placed,  through  their  respective  fathers,  in  somewhat  antago- 
nistic positions.  Indeed  (though  of  this  she  was  happily  ignorant), 
one  of  the  newspapers  had  actually  spoken  of  their  interests  as 
being  opposed  to  one  another,  and  even  drawn  a  picture  of  Raymond 
lolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  while  the  daughter  of  his  father's  friend 
and  victim  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty.  No  communication 
had  passed  between  them  since  Rajrmond  had  written  to  urge  her 
to  adopt  the  very  course  which  had,  as  it  happened,  helped  to  bring 
down  this  storm  of  calumny  upon  his  father  and  his  fiEtther's 
memory.  She  had  received  the  news  of  Mr.  Pennicuick's  death 
only  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  was  still  doubtful  whether  or  no  she 
should  write  to  Raymond  to  condole  with  him,  when  a  communica^ 
tion  arrived  for  her  that  put  her  judgment  to  a  severer  test^  and 
made  the  advice  of  some  mentor  almost  indispensable. 

It  was  a  communication  of  a  business  nature  that  might  have 
puzzled  folks  more  familiar  with  affairs  than  she,  but  would  have 
been  received  by  most  people  with  far  too  much  pleasure  to  admit 
of  question.  It  was  simply  an  intimation  from  her  bankers  that  a 
sum  of  money,  amoimting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  nearly  21,000{., 
had  been  anonymously  paid  in  to  her  account,  thereby  increasing 
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the  same  more  thau  a  hundredfold.  About  2002.  had  heretofore 
represented  her  available  capital,  and  now  she  had  become  an 
heiress.  She  had  repaired  to  the  bank  at  once,  but  had  been  unable 
to  glean  any  further  information  save  the  assurance  that  the  money 
was  there ;  the  manager  could  not,  or  would  not,  enlighten  her ;  he 
said  that  the  sum  in  question  had  been  paid  in  in  notes  by  an 
unknown  person,  and  tlmt  the  bank  had  had  no  right  to  refuse  to 
receive  them.  He  evidently  thought  her  a  very  fortunate  young 
lady,  but  somewhat  foolish  withal,  to  make  any  stir  about  a 
matter  the  residt  of  which  had  been  so  eminently  satisfiEtctory  for 
her. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  if  anybody  were  to  pay 
21 ,000^.  into  one's  banker's  account — ^which  is  a  proceeding  by  no 
means  so  familiar  as  it  woidd  be  welcome — one  would  know  who  it 
was,  even  if  the  donor  did  his  best  to  remain  anonymous.  Even 
if  one's  acquaintances  lay  among  very  rich  people,  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  in  pitching  upon  the  person  who  had  shown  so 
prop  er  a  sense  *of  one's  merits ;  while  if  one  knew  only  one  or 
two,  the  identification  would  lie  within  correspondingly  narrower 
limits. 

To  Nelly  the  problem  was  easy,  since  there  were  only  two 
persons  of  her  acquaintance  who  were  capable  of  such  an  action — 
not  in  the  sense  of  nobility  of  mind,  but  of  possession  of  capital. 
Mr.  Wardlaw  and  Bajrmond  Pennicuick  (and  he  only  within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours),  of  all  whom  Nelly  knew,  alone  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  over  so  enormous  a  gift.  All  the  rest  of  her 
world,  therefore,  though  they  might  be  credited  with  the  most 
splendid  intentions,  were  left  out  of  the  category ;  it  must  needs  be 
one  of  these  two. 

Again,  she  felt  certain  it  was  not  Mr.  Wardlaw.  He  had  more 
than  once  made  her  the  most  generous  offers,  which  she  had  had 
some  difficulty  in  declining ;  but  he  had  at  last  been  brought  to 
understand  that  she  wished— even  where  favour  was  no  obligation 
— ^to  maintain  her  independence,  and  he  knew  her  £eur  too  well  to 
imagine  that  the  largeness  of  the  bribe  would  have  any  effect  upon 
her  resolution.  No,  it  was  not  Mr.  Wardlaw :  it  must,  therefore, 
be  Raymond  Pennicuick.  But  although  Nelly  had  guessed  rightly 
enough  from  whom  the  splendid  gift  had  come,  she  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  fact,  and,  in  any  case,  she  was  wholly  ignorant  why  it 
had  come.  The  only  thing  she  knew  for  certain  was  that  its  coming 
had  given  her  no  pleasure. 

Late  in  life,  when  the  value  of  money  has  become  impressed 
upon  us  (often  by  harsh  experience),  and  when  the  needs  of  those 
dear  to  us  are  importunate,  any  ^  windfidl '  that  honestly  fidls  to  us 
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iB  -welcomed  as  a  godsend ;  but  in  youth  we  have  not  only  sempleB, 
we  invent  dilemmas.  What  right,  thought  Nelly,  had  Baymond 
to  thus  load  her  with  his  bounty,  and  especially  without  a  word  or 
a  line  to  temper  it  ?  Could  he  be  so  childish  as  to  imagine  she 
would  accept  the  money  as  a  fairy  gift,  so  that  she  might  have  a 
fortime,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  right,  and  be  on  equal  tenns  to 
marry  him  ?  As  to  accepting  it,  or  rather  as  to  refusing  it,  her 
mind  was  at  once  made  up,  though  that  rapid  conclusion  had  not 
been  arrived  at  from  the  least  guess  at  his  motives,  but  from  another 
supposition,  which,  though  dismissed  as  unworthy,  had  refused  to 
take  its  dismissal  Her  difficulty  was,  what  immediate  steps  to 
take  with  respect  to  this  sum — bow,  in  short,  to  acknowledge  its 
receipt  and  to  return  it.  The  Wardlaws,  she  well  knew,  would 
advise  her  to  keep  it ;  they  had  a  simple  belief  that  nice  people 
who  wanted  this  world's  goods  ought  to  have  them  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  plenty  to  spare ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
they  had  the  generosity  of  their  opinions.  She  could  not,  therefore, 
apply  for  advice  to  them.  But  there  was  this  kind  Mr.  Pearson, 
who  took  common-sense,  if  somewhat  severe,  views  of  life,  and 
whose  disinterestedness  in  the  matter  would  make  him  a  proper 
judge.  She  therefore  resolved  to  consult  him ;  and  as  indisposition 
or  some  other  cause  prevented  his  coming  to  Grower  Street  as  usual, 
she  determined  to  call  upon  him  at  bis  lodgings.  On  this  errand  she 
of  course  took  Janet  with  her,  though  the  attendance  of  that  faithful 
watch-dog  had  of  late  been  dispensed  with  when  Mr.  Pearson  was 
in  her  studio ;  the  relations  between  tutor  and  pupil  having  become 
so  cordial  as  to  make  that  conventionality  an  afifectation. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  artist's  lodgings  they  found  that  he  was 
within,  and,  sending  up  ber  name,  Nelly  was  informed  that  he 
would  see  her  in  a  few  minutes* 

^Mr.  Pearson  has  not  been  ill,  then  ?' inquired  she  of  the 
lodging-house  servant. 

^  Well,  no,  ma'am,  not  to  say  ill — or  at  least,  no  badder  than 
usuaL' 

This  relieved  Nelly's  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  surprised  and 
perhaps  a  little  vexed  her.  She  had  flattered  herself  that  he  would 
have  come  to  Grower  Street  imless  absolutely  incapacitated  from  so 
doing. 

Mr.  Pearson  seemed  to  understand  this,  for  as  soon  as  she 
entered  his  parlour,  which  was  on  the  second  floor,  he  began  to  ex- 
plain matters.  ^  I  have  had  troubles,  my  dear  young  lady,  and 
matters  that  required  my  personal  attendance  elsewhere;  but  my 
thoughts  have  been  with  you.' 

'  And  you  have  not  been  well,'  said  she  gently.  His  fiEWse,  indeed^ 
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was  an  apology  in  itself:  it  was  paler  and  more  weaiy^ooldng 
than  ever ;  the  eager  look  that  it  had  once  worn  was  gone,  an4 
had  been  replaced  by  one  of  settled  melancholy. 

*  Oh,  I  have  been  well  enough ;  but  not  quite  up  to  giving 
lessons,'  said  be  gently.   ^  I  have  been  working  at  home,  you  see.' 

On  his  easel  was  a  half-finished  sketch ;  but  the  walls  of  the 
room  were  bare.  Nelly  comprehended  at  once  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  keep  his  works  beyond  the  day  on  which  they  were 
finished.  This  man  was  little  better  than  a  pauper,  while  she 
had  lying  at  her  banker's  more  than  20,000Z. 

<  Well,'  continued  he,  smiling,  ^  this  is  not  a  professional  visit, 
I  suppose  ? ' 

*  No,  Mr.  Pearson,  I  should  not  have  ventured  on  that  course, 
much  as  I  miss  your  teaching.  Yet  I  came  on  a  purely  selfish 
errand.     The  fact  is,  I  need  the  advice  of  a  firiend  most  sorely.' 

'  That  is  well :  since  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give  you.  What  is  your  trouble  ? — for  I  see  that  there 
is  trouble,  my  dear.' 

*  Well,  I  have  had  a  fortune  given  to  me.' 

'  You  mean  left  to  you,'  said  Mr.  Pearson  quietly.  He  had  a 
pencil  in  his  hand,  and  was  sketching  carelessly  upon  a  slip  of 
paper  on  the  table  while  he  spoke,  as  though  fortunes  were  left 
every  day  to  those  who  need  them. 

'  No,  I  mean  what  I  say — given.  A  very  large  sum  has  been 
paid  anonymously  into  my  banker's  hands.' 

*  How  much?' 

*No  less  than  21,000L' 

^  Ah  I'  returned  tlie other  quickly.  The  magnitude  of  the  sum 
seemed  to  have  overset  his  philosophy  for  the  moment ;  but  he 
presently  added  in  his  usual  tone,  ^  That  is,  as  you  say,  quite  a 
fortune.     I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  it.' 

*  What? '  said  he,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  for  the  first  time,  to 
ber  eyes,  wearing  a  look  of  severe  displeasure.  *  You  must  be 
mad,  my  dear  young  lady :  or  if  not  mad,  profoundly  ignorant. 
Do  you  know  that  20,000i.  is  a  sum  for  which,  before  now,  brave 
men  have  bartered  life,  and  men  who  thought  themselves  honest, 
honour ;  a  sum  which  in  bad  hands  is  a  source  of  evil  to  himdreds, 
and  in  good  hands,  such  as  yours,  is  a  fountain  of  good  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  underrate  its  value,  dear  Mr.  Pearson ;  but  even 
money,  as  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wardlaw  say,  may  be  bought  too 
dear.' 

*  Mr.  Wardlaw  1  what  does  he  know  about  it  ?*  answered  the 
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other  excitedly ;  ^  a  man  that  has  laid  pound  to  pound  firom  his 
boyhood^  and  never  knew  what  poverty  means.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Pearson^  he  has  told  me  he  was  once  very  poor.' 

<To  begin  with;  yes:  then  he,  least  of  all  men,  can  be  a  judge 
in  this  matter.  It  is  those  who  have  been  gently  nurtured,  and 
brought  up  in  comfort,  who,  when  the  stroke  of  adversity  fidls, 
have  the  tender  skin.  What  the  gods  send  you,  take  and  be  thank- 
ful for  it,  and  ask  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.  The  Bible 
itself  tells  you  so.' 

«I  don't  think  the  Bible  quite  says  that,'  replied  Nelly, 
smiling. 

'Then  look  at  m^,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  fix>m  that  sad 
spectacle  take  your  warning.  I  am  old  before  my  time ;  I  am  dying 
before  my  time ;  I  have  lived  a  life  of  anxiety  and  wretchedness, 
and  all  for  want  of  that  dross  which  you  so  ignorantly  despise.' 
He  was  indeed  a  sorry  sight.  His  hollow  eyes,  his  shrunken  cbeeks, 
his  thin  grey  hair,  his  hoarse  and  broken  voice,  all  spoke  of  priva- 
tion and  distress  of  mind.  '  If  you  have  come  here  for  my  advice,' 
he  continued  with  earnest  fervour, '  I  have  given  it  you  before 
you  asked  it.  Nay  more,  I  will  be  frank  with  you  upon  another 
matter.  You  will  never  earn  more  by  your  pencil  than  will  suffice, 
as  in  my  case,  to  keep  life  within  you.  And  what  is  life  without, 
I  do  not  say  enjoyment,  but  without  leisure,  and  the  power  of 
benefiting  others  ?  Long,  long  ago,  dear  girl,  I  thought  that  death 
was  preferable  to  such  an  existence,  and  now  I  know  it.' 

If  there  was  not  truth,  there  was  conviction  in  his  every 
word.  As  Nelly  looked  at  him,  the  first  temptation  she  had  felt  to 
keep  this  money  occurred  to  her : '  It  is  within  my  power,'  was  her 
reflection,  <  to  make  at  least  one  life  tolerable.' 

He  perceived  her  momentary  indecision,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  his,  whispered  with  inefifable  tenderness, '  Be  sane,  be  wise,  and 
if  you  have  still  a  doubt,  let  my  entreaties  turn  the  wavering 
scale.' 

*  Indeed,  dear  Mr.  Pearson,  they  have  weight — a  weight  whidi 
I  am  sure  you  will  regret,  since  it  gives  me  pain.  But  I  am  not 
here  to  ask  you,  shall  I  accept  this  gift  or  not.  My  mind  is  made 
up — to  decline  it.' 

*Why?  why?  What  madness!  You  say  it  is  anonymous: 
how  know  you,  then,  but  some  person  may  have  been  indebted  to 
those  belonging  to  you — ^your  mother  or  your  &ther — and  have 
taken  this  means  of  pajrment  ?  It  may  be  conscience-money.' 

*  It  may  be ;  perhaps  it  is,'  she  answered,  with  a  flush.  *  But 
if  so,  not  of  the  kind  you  hint  at.  The  fact  is,  I  know  from  whom 
it  comes.' 
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<  Indeed ! '  He  had  sat  down  again,  overcome  by  bis  excitement 
and,  as  it  seemed,  depressed  by  the  statement  of  her  resolve,  but 
now  again  he  raised  his  head.  '  How  can  you  know  if  the  money 
was  paid  anonymously  ?  ' 

*  There  are  only  two  persons  in  the  world,  Mr.  Pearson,  in 
whose  power  it  lay  to  do  this  thing  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  on^i 
of  them.  It  must  therefore  be  the  other.  It  is  Eaymond  Penni- 
cuick.' 

Mr.  Pearson  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  water  from  a  carafife 
on  the  table,  before  he  answered ;  and  she  noticed  that  his  hand 
shook  like  a  palsied  man's. 

*  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  why  not  ?  He  has  become,  I 
suppose,  a  rich  man.  His  father  was  a  friend  of  your  father's,  and 
it  is  probable  that  before  he  died  he  enjoined  this  act  upon  his  son. 
When  he  was  alive,  as  I  understand,  he  offered  to  pay  you  an 
annuity ;  and  when  about  to  die,  it  is  comparatively  easy  even  for 
a  close-fisted  man  to  be  extremely  liberal.' 

Nelly  shook  her  head.  *  In  that  case  Baymond  would  have 
told  me,  Mr.  Pearson.  He  is  not  a  man  to  take  the  credit  of 
another's  gift.' 

*  He  has  taken  no  credit  to  himself  at  all  that  I  can  see.' 

'  It  is  the  same  thing.  He  must  know  that  I  should  identify 
him  with  the  giver ;  at  all  events — which  is  all  that  we  need  con- 
sider— I  have  done  so.  Mr.  Pearson,'  Nelly  went  on,  with  quivering 
lips,  ^  it  is  fair,  since  I  come  to  ask  your  counsel,  it  is  only  fair  that 
I  should  have  no  secrets  from  you.' 

Here  that  gentleman,  softly  rising,  took  the  astonished  Janet 
by  the  shoulder,  and,  opening  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  put 
her  quietly  within  it,  and  there  left  her. 

'  There  was  a  time,'  continued  Nelly  in  low  tones,  *  when  Eay- 
mond Pennicuick  asked  me  to  become  his  wife.' 

*  I  have  heard  or  guessed  as  much  ;  and  you  refused  him  ?  ' 

'  Yes :  but  not  because  I  did  not  love  him :  it  was  because  I 
wotdd  not  be  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his  father. 
And  now — I  have  thought  of  this,  and  put  it  from  me,  again  and 
again — and,  mind  you,  it  is  not  lih^  him ;  the  suggestion  I  am 
about  to  make  does  his  nature,  so  far  as  I  have  known  it,  grievous 
wrong ;  but  the  facts  compel  it — and  now,  I  say,  that  he  has  be- 
come his  own  master,  and  the  master  of  his  father's  wealth,  he 
sends  me  this  huge  sum,  without  a  line  of  explanation,  or  a  word 
of  kindness.' 

'  Well  ? '  for  she  paused — while  the  colour  mounted  to  her  very 
forehead. 

TOL.  xzzT.  vo,  psczxmx,  X* 
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^  You  said,  Mr.  Pearson,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  conscience- 
money.' 

*  I  see,'  he  answered  gravely.  '  You  think  he  has  sent  you' 
21,0002.  by  way  of  compromise,  because  he  does  not  mean  to  ask 
you  again  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  him,'  answered  Nelly, '  but  so  it 
seems.'   She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands — and  burst  into  tears. 

*My  dear  young  lady,  this  must  not  be,'  said  Mr.  Pearson 
tenderly.  '  If  this  notion  of  yours  is  true,  the  man  is  not  worth  a 
thought,  much  less  a  tear.  And  if  it  is  not  true,  we  are,  as  you 
say,  doing  him  grievous  wrong  in  supposing  it.  As  to  his  not 
coming  to  you,  or  writing  to  you,  his  position,  after  your  rejection 
of  him,  is  very  delicate.' 

*He  wrote  to  me  about  the  Dhulang  matter,'  sobbed  poor 
Nelly.  '  He  is  not  like  you ;  he  cam,  write  if  he  chooses.  You  may 
say  indeed  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  with  his  father  but  a  few 
days  dead — but  then,  why  have  sent  the  money?  He  should  have 
had  no  thought  of  money  at  such  a  time,  but  since  he  had  ' — she 
could  say  no  more,  but  broke  down  utterly.  For  weeks  she  had 
not  spoken  to  a  friend ;  and  weakened  by  solitude  and  helpless 
thought,  this  blow  had  fallen  upon  her — ^to  be  despised  as  she 
imagined  (for  in  such  sad  straits  we  are  apt  to  imagine  slights) 
by  the  man  she  loved.  ^  Forgive  me,  sir,  for  I  have  no  right  to 
trouble  you,'  said  she,  recovering  herself;  '  you  must  blame  your 
own  kindness  as  much  as  my  own  selfishness  ;  and,  alas  !  I  have  no 
friend  but  you  whose  counsel  I  can  ask  on  such  a  subject — ^you 
would  not  wish  me  now  to  touch  that  money,  sir  ? ' 

'  No,  my  dear  girl,  I  would  not ;  no,  no,  no.  That  would  be 
degradation.    But  remember,  we  are  not  sur^.' 

*  That  is  what  my  heart  says  still,  dear  Mr.  Pearson,  but  my 
reason  contradicts  it.' 

*  Then  your  heart  is  still  his  ? '  put  in  the  other  gravely. 

'  I  did  not  say  so,'  said  she  passionately ;  ^  I  never  told  himself 
so.  That  is  nothing  now.  What  I  came  here  to  ask  you  for  is 
counsel.  What  am  I  to  say,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  To  draw  a  cheque 
for  this  huge  sum,  and  then  return  it,  would  be  the  simplest  way ; 
but  then  if  by  any  chance  it  should  not  be  Raymond  I ' 

Mr.  Pearson  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room  uneasily.  *  It  is 
a  difficult  question,  my  dear  girl :  there  is,  as  you  say,  a  possibility — 
and  to  suggest  such  a  gift,  if  undesigned,  would  be  intolerable. 
Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  other  friend  who  has  tJiis  power  ? ' 

For  an  instant  her  thoughts  flew  to  Herbert  Milbum;  he  was 
rich,  he  had  loved  her  with  an  unselfish  love,  and  he  had  departed 
(Mrs.  Wardlaw  said  because  Nelly  had  rejected  him)  to  a  foreign 
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land.  Being  without  hope  of  her,  it  was  just  within  possibility 
that  his  generosity  of  soul  might  have*dictatecl  such  an  act :  it  was 
not  vanity  that  suggested  this,  but  simply  that  the  affair  was  so 
extraordinary  that  it  evaded  all  reasonable  solution,  and  yet  she 
felt  a  sense  of  shame  at  having  entertained  such  a  conjecture. 

*  No,  there  is  no  other,'  said  she  at  last.  ^  I*  am  quite  sure.* 

*  Will  you  promise  not  to  move  in  the  matter  until  I  have 
tiiought  over  it — ^until  I  see  you  again  ?  * 

*  I  will,  dear  Mr.  Pearson.  But  I  entreat  you,  do  not  delay 
your  decision.  So  long  as  I  hold  this  money  in  possession  it  is  as 
molten  gold  to  the  hand  that  clasps  it.'" 

Then  she  thanked  him  warmly  and  took  her  leave,  not  without 
more  tears,  for  her  nerves  were  greatly  shaken. 

When  his  visitor  was  gone,  Mr.  Pearson  too,  strange  to  say, 
showed  more  signs  of  emotion  than  when  she  had  been  present. 
He  continued  to  pace  his  room,  though  it  was  plain  the  exertion 
wearied  him,  while  frequent  mutterings  showed  his  brain  was  busy 
in  her  behalf.  *  Poor  girl,  dear  girl,'  would  drop  from  his  white 
lips  in  accents  of  tenderest  pity ;  then  they  would  grow  rigid,  as 
he  murmured  ^  Bight  is  Bight ' ;  and  then  again  '  Dead,  Dead ! 
what  profit  though  the  tree  be  fallen,  if  we  miss  the  fruit  ? ' 


Chapter  XLVIIL 

A  HY8IEBT. 

It  was  not  Baymond  Pennicuick's  &ult  that  his  father  died,  as 
such  men  mostly  do  die,  without  friends  or  kin  about  him,  and 
with  hireling  hands  to  close  his  eyes.  Baymond  was  dutiful 
enough,  and  none  the  less  so  though  the  confession  Balph  Penni- 
euick  had  made  had,  as  he  had  himself  foreseen,  deprived  his  son 
of  his  dearest  hope.  He  would  have  continued  to  remain  under 
the  sick  man's  roof  and  to  have  tended  him  with  all  care  and 
gentleness,  but  that  the  patient  himself  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
the  contrary.  From  the  moment  he  had  entrusted  his  shamefrd 
secret  to  his  son,  he  had  resumed  towards  him  his  old  maimer ;  he 
had  become  cynical,  suspicious,  hard,  again,  so  far  at  least  as'  his 
waning  powers  permitted  him  to  be ;  where  he  had  been  violent, 
he  was  irritable;  where  he  had  been  caustic,  he  was  curt  and 
peevish.  Perhaps  he  regretted  his  confession  ;  perhaps  he  resented 
the  &ct  that  Baymond  possessed  his  secret,  and  would  fain  show 
him  that  in  spite  of  that  Balph  Pennicuick  was  master  still. 
At  aU  events,  that  momentary  flow  of  natural  tenderness  had 
■topped^  having  perhaps  exhaust^  the  reservoir. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  end  came,  which  it  did  a  few 
days  after  the  interview  we  have  recorded,  the  dying  man  was 
attended  by  Hatton  only.  The  Doctor  and  Eaymond  were  of  course 
sent  for,  but  arrived  too  late  to  find  him  alive.  He  had  made 
some  movement  which  had  roused  his  servant,  who  was  sleeping  in 
a  chair  by  the  bedside.  He  had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
was  looking  straight  before  him  in  a  manner  which  Hatton 
described  as  '  unked ' — the  vulgar  English  for  *  uncanny.'  *  I  am 
coming,'  said  he,  in  tones  that  despite  their  weakness  were  still 
harsh  and  resolute. 

*  Master,  what  is  it  ? '  inquired  Hatton. 

'  It  is  Death,'  was  the  calm  reply ;  ^  I  am  about  to  meet  him 
fece  to  face.' 

And  it  WOB  Death. 

Who  it  was  that  Ralph  Pennicuick  was  about  to  meet,  the  man 
of  course  did  not  know,  though  he  knew  enough  of  his  master's 
opinions  to  feel  sure  that  he  was  not  referring  to  the  Eternal  Judge. 

*  That's  what  he  said,  Mr.  Raymond ;  "  I  am  about  to  meet  him 
fiEU^  to  fiEu;e ; "  only  those  words  and  no  more,  and  then  he  fell  back, 
and  I  saw  by  his  looks  that  it  was  all  over.' 

Rajrmond  knew  whom  his  father  had  felt  he  was  about  to  meet 
only  too  well,  and  those  last  words  spurred  on  a  purpose  with 
which  his  mind  had  been  busy  for  many  a  day.  That  very  evening 
Rajrmond  sent  for  Mr.  Tatham  and  said,  ^  You  must  procure  me 
one-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  at  once ' — for  there  was  interest 
to  be  paid  on  that  shameful  debt  as  well  as  the  principaL 

The  lawyer  stood  aghast,  as  well  he  might ;  he  had  not  been 
unaccustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  a  greedy  heir,  but  such  a  request 
as  this  at  such  a  time  surpassed  all  his  experience :  to  hear  it,  too, 
from  the  lips  of  Raymond  Pennicuick  of  all  men,  fiedrly  astonished 
him. 

'Gt>od  heavens,  sir,  when  the  breath  is  scarce  out  of  your 
father's  body  1' 

'  He  was  my  father,  not  yours  1 '  cried  Raymond,  with  a  look 
and  tone  that  reminded  the  lawyer  of  Ralph  himself;  ^what  I 
ask  of  you  is,  not  your  approval,  but  the  thing  itself.' 

'  But,  sir,  the  will  has  not  been  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  know 
for  certain  that  there  is  no  will.' 

*  You  do  know  that.  If  you  cannot  raise  this  money  imme- 
diately— at  once — I  can  find  those  who  can,  though  I  pay  twice 
as  much  for  it  a  fortnight  hence.    I  tell  you  I  must  have  it.' 

And  somehow  or  other  Mr.  Tatham  contrived,  within  a 
marvellously  short  time,  and  doubtless  at  some  considerable  cost, 
to  get  it.    Then,  b^  his  client's  directions,  he  paid  it  with  all 
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possible  seoieoy  into  Miss  Ellen  Conway's  account  at  her  banker's. 
Baymond  thought  it  better  for  Nelly's  sake  that  it  should  be  done 
through  him  than  to  select  any  other  confidant.  <  I  am  at  liberty,' 
he  said,  ^  to  teU  you  this  much  and  no  more,  Mr.  Tatham^  that  in 
paying  this  money  I  am  only  discharging  a  just  debt.' 

The  lawyer  bowed,  and,  being  an  astute  man,  never  again  so 
much  as  referred  to  the  question  of '  value  received.' 

From  that  moment  a  great  weight  was  lifted  ofif  Baymond's 
mind,  but  it  was  still  very  far  from  being  at  peace.  He  had 
inherited  something  else  besides  his  father's  money — the  sense  of 
his  shameful  conduct.  The  knowledge  of  the  evil  he  had  wrought 
on  his  dead  friend,  and  of  his  subsequent  baseness,  affected  him  as 
though  it  were  a  taint  in  his  blood.  To  hear  his  father  spoken  of, 
even  in  the  way  of  condolement  with  himself,  was  distressing  to 
him ;  such  words  were  to  his  ears  not  even  ^  the  vacant  chaff  well 
meant  for  grain,'  they  were  smooth  lies,  probably  known  to  be 
such  by  the  speakers  themselves,  but  at  all  events  known  so  to  be 
sometimes  by  him.  It  was  still  worse  to  hear  the  dead  man  spoken 
of,  as  he  did,  with  that  frankness  used  by  men  of  the  world,  who 
had  once  called  themselves  his  friends.  In  a  railway  carriage 
one  day,  not  long  after  the  funeral,  he  had  heard  two  such  men, 
known  to  him  by  sight,  though  he  was  a  stranger  to  them,  dis- 
cussing his  father's  character. 

*  They  used  to  call  him  Steel  Pen,  you  know,'  said  one ;  *  and 
indeed  he  was  a  man  of  iron  every  way — including  his  heart.' 

^  But  it  seems  he  broke  up  at  last ;  we  may  be  sure,  however,  he 
never  melted.' 

^  He  is  melting  nowy  if  there's  any  truth  in  what  the  parsons 
say,'  and  then  they  both  laughed  aloud. 

It  matters  nothing  to  ttd,  probably,  what  men  may  say  of  us 
when  we  have  played  our  parts  in  this  world,  but  it  does  matter, 
sometimes,  to  those  who  belong  to  and  survive  us ;  and  even  for 
their  sakes  it  behoves  us  to  leave  a  decent  memory. 

There  were  other  things,  too,  that  embittered  Baymond 
Pennicuick's  life,  though  to  the  world  it  seemed  incredible  that, 
being  young  and  prosperous,  and  having  got  rid  of  that  incubus 
his  fatiier,  he  could  be  otherwise  than  happy.  He  had  given  up 
all  hopes  of  Nelly  Conway.  It  would  probably  have  seemed  to 
him,  in  any  case,  with  his  scrupulous  notions  of  right  and  his  keen 
sense  of  what  was  becoming,  that  he  must  withdraw  his  preten- 
sions in  that  quarter  after  what  had  happened ;  that,  being  who  he 
was,  he  could  not  marry  her  father's  daughter ;  but  at  all  events  the 
opinion  of  Balph  Pennicuick  himself  had  settled  that  matter  for 
his  son.     If  such  a  union  seemed  to  his  father's  eyes  to  be  impossible 
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and  not  to  ^be  contemplated,  it  must  indeed^  reasoned  Baynunid, 
be  out  of  the  pale  of  propriety ;  forgetting  that,  though  nnhappity 
this  If^po  held. true  enough  with  reqiect  to  other  matters  (ie«  ttet 
his  fsktfaer  wag  anything  but  a  severe  judge  on  a  question  of  dnty), 
yet  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  horror  of  his  own  crime,  or  its 
consequences,  had  made  him  for  once  both  sensitive  and  scrupulous. 
Baymond  had,  we  say,  given  up  all  hopes  of  Nelly,  but  unfortunately 
he  could  not  help  thinking  about  her.  It  was  not  yet  certain 
that  she  had  accepted  the  21,000{.  without  suspicion  of  the  source 
from  whid^  it  had  come,  or  even  that  she  had  accepted  it  at  all. 
She  had  certainly  not  breathed  a  word  of  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Wardlaw,  wh<HDa  Baymond  had  seen,  and  whom  he  knew  too  well 
to  suppose  capable  of  concealing  from  him  such  an  incident.  It 
seemed  to  him  (what  was  in  fact  the  case)  that  the  girl  was  making 
up  her  own  mind  what  to  do  on  the  subject,  and  then  would  take 
some  practical  step. 

.  .  Suppose  she  should  tax  him  with  having  sent  the  money  I  This 
idea  was  terrible  to  him,  for  to  tell  her  the  truth  would  be  impoe- 
flible^  He  was  content — no,  not  content — he  had  submitted,  though 
he  felt  that  she  loved  him  and  had  only  declined  bis^auit  for 
reasons  to  bis  own  advantage,  to  live  without  her,  but  it  was  in- 
tolerable to  him  that  she  should  regard  him  even  from  a  distance 
as  the  man  whose  father  had  ^  robbed  and  murdered '  hers.  Such 
had  been  the  very  terms  used  by  the  criminal  himself,  and  he 
scarcely  felt  them  to  be  exaggerated.  There  were  times,  in  his 
solitude  and  hopelessness,  when  he  felt  that,  though  he  had  assured 
him  to  the  contrary,  he  had  hardly  forgiven  the  fiather  who  had 
stood  between  him  and  his  love  in  Ufe,  and  in  death  had  still  more 
effectually  separated  them.  To  lose  her,  and  her  good  opinion 
also  (so  f^  as  it  was  possible  for  one  so  just  to  cond^nn  the  inno- 
cent) was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  yet  sooner  or  later .  some  expla- 
nation would  certainly  be  demanded  of  him.  be  began  to  think 
how  foolish  be  had  been  in  supposing  that  a  girl  so  scrupuloas 
would  consent  to  accept  so  huge  a  sum  without  inquiry ;  and  then 
to  fear  lest  she  should  inquire  of  hvtn. 

From  the  moment  that  that  apprehension  seized  him,  he  was 
in  a  fever  to  be  out  of  her  reach.  Foreign  travel  had  never  had 
the  charms  for  him  that  it  had  for  his  father :  his  tastes  were 
homely,  as. his  views  on  most  subjects  were  what  soaring  spirits, 
with  a  dislike  for  the  proprieties,  are  wont  to  term  *  narrow '  and 
'  insular ; '  but  now  he  resolved  at  once  to  %o  abroad.  He  thete- 
.forc^va  Hatton  ^orders  to  that  effect,  and  that  adroit  attendant 
bad  jaU  things  ready  for  his  departure,  including  his  passport,  in  a 
vary. few  hourau 
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.Said  Raymond,  as  he  was  about  to  depart, '  I  shall  give  up 
the  rooms  in  the  Albany,  but  you  can  stay  on  here  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Hatton.  I  shall  probably  not  hare  much  occasion  for  your 
services  at  any  time,  but  for  my  father's  sake,  and  on  account  of  your 
long  and  faithful  service  to  him,  I  shall  certainly  not  discharge 
you.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Raymond,'  returned  his  attendant 
quietly ;  *  but  I  am  thinking  of  retiring  from  service  altogether. 
Your  ways,  you  see,  sir,  are  not  my  old  master's  ways,  though 
some  folks  may  think  them  better  ones,  and  I  can't  say  as  I 
relish  the  idea  of  Lincoln's  Inn  after  the  Halbany.' 

Raymond  could  not  restrain  a  smile ;  he  had  never  liked  the 
man,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  aft^r  a  fashion,  and 
sometimes  under  very  unpleasant  circumstances.  Ralph  Penni- 
cuick  had  been  a  harsh  master,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  the 
wonder  of  those  who  knew  him  best  how  he  had  contrived  to 
retain  so  long  Mr.  Hatton's  services. 

*  Well,  of  course  you  will  please  yourself,  Hatton.  If  you  are 
resolved  to  leave  me  I  shall  make  you  a  present  of  one  hundred 
pounds ;  or  if  that  is  insufficient ' 

'  Well,  no,  Mr.  Raymond ;  I  think  under  the  circumstances  that 
will  be  handsome. — Thank  you,  sir.' 

He  took  up  the  cheque  Raymond  wrote  for  him,  and  placed  it 
in  his  breast  pocket. 

'  As  we  are  going  to  part  company,  Mr.  Raj-mond,  and  on 
good  terms,'  continued  he, '  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  good  advice 
in  confidence.  I  would  recommend  you,  when  you  begin  house- 
keeping reglar  on  your  own  account,  to  go  over  your  plate  rather 
oftener  than  was  the  custom  of  your  honoured  parent.' 

*To  go  over  my  plate  I'  repeated  Raymond.  *I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.' 

*Well,  to  count  it,  sir;  especially  the  salvers  and  tureens 
and  things,  which  are  seldom  used.  The  &ct  is,  sir,  we  gentle- 
men's gentlemen  don't  like  to  see  money  lying  idle,  and  some  of 
us  are  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  especially  as  respects  the  Turf. 
A  respectable-looking  man,  you  see,  such  as  yours  truly,  can  raise 
a  good  bit  of  money  on  plate  at  the  pawnbroker's.  I  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  my  investments  myself,  but  that  may  not  always 
be  the  case  with  my  successors.  There  is  not  a  saltspoon  missing, 
as  it  happens,  but  such  luck  cannot  happen  both  to  master  and 
man  for  ever. — Good-bye,  sir,  and  thank  you  kindly.' 

It  was  frank,  and  no  doubt  well  meant  of  the  man,  but 
somehow  this  revelation  awoke  other  emotions  than  amusement 
in  Raymond's  mind.     Even  the  faithfrilness  of  his  xmhappy  father's 
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servant,  then,  had  only  been  seoured  by  self-interest  that  smacked 
strongly  of  dishonesty  I  How  miserable  it  was  to  have  none  to  trust, 
and  none  to  love  one,  and  to  wander  aimlessly  over  the  wide  world,  as 
he  was  himself  about  to  do  I  When  would  he  see  these  old  rooms  of 
his  again,  and,  alas  I  what  did  he  care  whether  he  saw  them  again  or 
not?  The  cab  was  at  the  door,  with  his  luggage  piled,  and  he 
was  about  to  descend  the  stairs,  when  his  clerk  put  a  registered 
letter  into  his  hand,  just  come  by  post.  He  felt  something  round 
and  hard  in  the  envelope  before  he  opened  it.  But  he  turned  his 
first  attention  to  the  letter. 

*  One  who  knew  your  father,  and  who  loves  one  who  is  very  dear 
to  you,  would  have  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  you  at  the 
above  address.  It  is  important  for  your  own  interests  that  you 
should  come  at  once,  as  his  days — perhaps  his  hours — are  num- 
bered. The  enclosed  ring  will  be  the  writer's  credentials  for  the 
authenticity  of  this  conmiunication.' 

The  ring  Kaymond  recognised  at  the  first  glance  as  his  father's 
signet-ring ;  he  had  always  worn  it  on  his  finger  before  his  last  ex- 
pedition abroad ;  but  it  had  been  taken  firom  him  by  force  (as  he 
had  stated)  by  a  Chinese  official  at  Dhulang. 

How  came  it  now  in  England,  and  in   the  possession  of  a 
stranger  ?     There  was  no  signature  to  the  letter :  only  an  address 
in  Bedford  Place,  and  nothing  in  the  contents  which  pointed  to 
the  identification  of  the  writer.     But  was  he  a  stranger  ?     The 
phrase  *  One  who  knew  your  father,'  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Kaymond  himself  was  unacquainted  with  him,  and  yet  the  hand- 
writing did  not  seem  altogether  unfamiliar  to  his  eyes.     Was  it 
possible  that  this  man  had  somehow  become  possessed  of  his  fistther's 
secret,  and  intended  to  trade  upon  it  ?    The  letter  was  mysterious, 
but  it  did  not  give  the  impression  of  being  treacherous  or  firaudu- 
lent.     At  all  events,  the  footing  on  which  the  writer  had  placed 
himself  appealed  to  Baymond's  sense  of  duty.     He  knew  the  worst 
concerning  what  had  l^ppened  at  Dhulang,  but  it  still  remained 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  his  father's  memory  firom  public 
shame.     K  this  man  was  what  he  pretended  to  be,  he  might  even 
have  something  to  say  in  mitigation  of  that  unhappy  business. 
Strange  as  the  matter  was  so  far,  it  was  not  stranger  (but  for 
the  inexplicable  presence  of  the  signet-ring)  than  the  allasion 
made   in  the  letter   to   Nelly   Conway,  for  to  whom  save  her 
could  the  expression  *  one  who  is  very  dear  to  you '  refer  ?    There 
was  no  other  person,  alas  I  '  very  dear  to  him '  in  all  the  world. 
The  writer  said  that  he  himself  loved  her.    Now,  the  only  peivon 
of  whom  Baymond  had  ever  heard  as  having  paid  court  to  Nelly 
was  Herbert  Milbum.    And  Herbert  Milbum  had  been  a  Mead  of 
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his  fiither's,  and  had  gone  to  Dhtdang  in  his  company.  But 
Baymond  had  heard  that  he  had  left  England  for  China  many 
weeks  ago  ;  and  even  if  it  was  Milbum,  why  should  he  communicate 
with  him  thus  anonymously  ? 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  mysterious  and 
impenetrable  it  became ;  but  it  seemed  at  least  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  demand  his  immediate  attention.  So  Eaymond's  luggage 
was  taken  down  from  the  cab,  and  he  himself  was  conveyed  in  it 
to  Bedford  Place  instead  of  to  the  railway  station. 

{To  be  concluded,) 


I 

The  nightingale  sang  in  my  garden 

In  April,  this  marvellous  year, 
For  the  frosts  had  forgotten  to  harden 

The  world,  and  the  ether  was  clear 
Over  forest  and  mere : 
And  my  visions  were  stirred 

By  the  song  of  the  troubadour  bird 
Who  had  come  o'er  the  ocean  to  woo, 
Whose  tale,  ever  old,  ever  new. 
Was :  *  Only  our  dreams  can  be  true.' 

II 
Ah  yes,  when  the  happy  birds  carol, 
I  pass  to  the  Bealm  of  Bomance, 
Where  fairies  in  emerald  apparel 
Across  the  dim  avenues  glance. 
Led  by  Oberon's  lance. 
Then  I  laugh  at  the  life 
That  is  money  and  sorrow  and  strife. 
Then  I  learn  from  the  beautiful  eyes 
Which  never  their  love  can  disguise, 
That '  Nothing  but  folly  is  wise.' 

MOBTIMEB  COLLJNH. 
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I  AH  by  trade  a  Professor  and  by  habit  an  Epicure*  During  the 
summer  of  last  year  I  was  despatched,  by  the  learned  society  to 
which  I  am  devoted,  on  a  scientific  mission  to  America.  It  was 
my  duty  to  collect  certain  meteorological  statistics  from  a  large 
number  of  observatories  and  institutions,  to  tabulate  my  chief 
results,  and  to  frame  a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  theory  on  the 
whole  subject,  at  so  many  pounds  per  month,  including  expenses. 
The  statistics  were  duly  collected,  the  theory  was  framed,  the 
papers  were  laid  before  the  society,  and  the  salary  was  r^^ularly 
paid.  The  results  were  of  course  denied,  refuted,  defended,  annihi- 
lated, resuscitated,  battled  over,  and  finally  forgotten,  after  the 
fashion  of  scientific  literature  generally.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
learn  all  about  them  need  only  turn  up  the  eight-hundredth  folio 
volume  of  the  society's  Transactions,  and  he  will  find  out  a  great 
deal  more  upon  the  moot  question  than  he  or  I  can  ever  hope  to 
remember.  So  much  for  the  ostensible  and  official  purpose  of  my 
Epicurean  Tour. 

But  besides  being  a  professor,  I  am  also  a  man.  In  the  latter 
humble  capacity  I  regarded  my  visit  as  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
new  gastronomical  information,  and  testing  the  value  of  hominy, 
succotash,  canvas-backed  duck,  and  all  the  other  quaintly  named 
delicacies  with  which  casual  American  acquaintances  had  so  often 
deafened  my  ears  at  French  or  Crerman  tables-cPhdte.  Accordingly, 
I  made  diligent  use  of  my  advantages,  took  copious  notes,  and 
now  propose  to  lay  these,  the  serious  results  of  my  mission,  before 
the  discriminating  readers  of  *  Belgravia.'  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  they  are  quite  as  valuable  to  the  welfare  of  humanity 
at  large  as  all  the  formidable  mass  of  figures,  systematically 
reduced  to  five  places  of  decimals,  which  formed  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  my  trip. 

For,  after  all,  if  I  may  plead  the  cause  of  those  poor  vacompria^ 
the  epicures,  what  prejudice  can  be  more  irrational  than  that 
which  a  benevolent  but  somewhat  austere  public  indulges  against 
gastronomy  ?  Suppose  we  work  our  ten  long  hours  per  diem  on 
behalf  of  an  ungrateful  country,  wearying  our  bodies  and  minds 
in  the  service  of  clients,  patients,  pupils,  or  parishioners,  what 
reward  do  we  get  for  oiur  toil  beyond  these  three  things,  a  good 
dinner,  a  soimd  night's  rest,  and  an  approving  conscience  ?  For 
my  part,  I  would  not  undervalue  any  of  the  three,  but  grateftiUy 
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accept  ihem.as  m  many  items  of  gain  to  set  against  the  ceaseless 
li^xws  of  1^  working-day  world.  Our  pleasures  are  Qot  so 
noiD^zous  that  we  can  afford  lightly  to  despise  the  humblest  and 
least  of  them.  What  folly  to  build  ourselves  costly  palaces  of  art, 
to  spend  thousands  in  elevating  the  national  taste,  to  feast  eyes 
^d  ears  upon  beautiful  pictures  and  exquisite  music,  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  showing  the  depth  of  our  devotion  to  the  sosthetic 
pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  then  to  affect  an  ascetic  dis- 
like towards  the  cultivation  of  pure,  good,  wholesome  cookery,  or 
tibie  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  dsdnty  natural  sense  I 

However  this  abstract  question  may  be  decided,  it  is  ce^i;ain 
that  I  sailed  for  New  York  with  the  firm  intention  of  experiment- 
ing and  observing  in  culinary  matters  to  the  very  best  of  my 
ability.  With  such  a  laudable  object  in  view,  I  took  up  my 
residence,  the  moment  I  arrived,  in  a  monster  Broadway  hotel, 
specially  recommended  by  my  fellow-passengers  to  the  respectful 
attention  of  gourmets.  To  one  who  has  never  before  beheld  a 
specimen  of  these  huge  American  hotels,  its  first  appearance  is 
certainly  striking.  The  entrance  hall  leads  by  a  flight  of  broad 
stone  steps  to  a  capacious  bar,  where  slim  and  thirsty  souls  may 
be  observed  from  dawn  to  midnight,  indulging  in  a  perpetual 
roimd  of  cocktails,  juleps,  and  other  delectable  mixtures,  too  de- 
servedly familiar  now  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  need  further 
description.  The  lower  floor  generally  contains  a  range  of  shops, 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  hotel,  and  tenanted  by  tobac- 
conists, photographers,  dentists,  and  the  inevitable  barber — for  no 
American  ever  shaves  himself,  short  of  the  very  last  extreme  of 
poverty.  The  first  floor  is  wholly  occupied  in  front  by  a  long 
suite  of  public  drawing-rooms,  furnished  with  a  gorgeous  profusion 
of  crimson  velvet  and  sky-blue  satin,  which  would  drive  our  new 
artistic  decorators  into  a  madhouse,  and  kill  Mr.  Morris  or 
Mr.  Whistler  upon  the  spot.  Nevertheless,  to  nerves  of  minor 
susceptibility,  the  whole  effect,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  too  bril- 
liant, is  not  distasteftil,  carried  off  as  it  is  by  the  softest  of  Turkey 
carpets  and  the  smoothest  of  inlaid  tables.  Such  magnificence  is 
never  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  royal  and  im- 
perial salons  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  or  a  few  wealthy 
mansions  in  Manchester  and  the  Black  Coimtry. 

Back  of  the  drawing-room  suite  comes  the  battle-field  of  my 
epicurean  generalship,  the  dining-hall  itself.  Not  a  coffee-room, 
notice,  as  our  humble  British  innkeepers  are  content  to  style  it  in 
their  homely,  old-fashioned  phrase,  but  a  full-blown,  magnificent, 
modem  American  dining-hall.  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  term  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Parisian  saHe-^L-manger,  for  the  Americans,  in  a 
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kind  of  vain  attempt  to  belie  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin  (I  b^ 
Mr.  Freeman's  pardon  for  the  unhiBtorical  but  convenient  epithet), 
are  fond  of  taking  French  phrases  or  customs  from  that  beloved 
Paris  which  forms  their  prototype  of  paradise,  rather  than  English 
ones  from  the  *  unnatural  old  parient '  whom  they  never  weary  of 
abusing,  not  wholly  without  reason.  Thus,  luggage  is  only  known 
as  baggage^  while  a  railway  station  reappears  as  a  depAt ;  ladies 
wait  for  gentlemen  to  bow,  and  carriages  pass  one  another  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road  instead  of  the  left.  But  I  believe  this  word, 
dining-hall,  has  also  a  deeper  and  more  national  meaning.  In 
America,  if  anywhere,  the  people  is  sovereign  ;  and  the  hotel,  the 
railway-carriage,  and  the  steamboat  are  the  sovereign's  home. 
There  velvet  and  tabouret,  gilding  and  mirrors,  painting  and 
sculpture,  cunning  handicraft  and  marvels  of  musical  workmanship 
stand  ready  for  his  imperial  disposal,  as  they  stand  ready  in 
Europe  for  the  orders  of  their  solitary  master.  So  the  sovereign 
people  shall  fittingly  banquet  in  its  noble  dining-hall,  and  right 
royally  it  does  it. 

We  had  steamed  up  the  exquisite  bay^-one  of  the  few  things 
in  America  not  spoilt  in  the  actuality  by  over-anticipation,  due  to 
the  national  brag — about  seven  in  the  morning ;  and  so  after  an 
hour  at  the  custom  house  and  a  brief  visit  to  my  bedroom — 
number  1,247,  and  at  the  top  of  the  house,  but  approached  with 
great  comfort  by  a  palatial  lift,  and  evidently  furnished  for  a 
prince  or  a  republican — I  was  quite  prepared  to  do  justice  to  my 
first  breakfast  ashore.  However,  as  not  even  a  statistician  and 
an  epicure  can  be  expected  to  write  down  a  full  and  detailed  nar* 
rative  of  every  meal  which  he  enjoyed  during  a  three  months'  ^^ip^ 
I  propose  first  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  dining-hall, 
and  my  earliest  experience  of  its  cuisine ;  after  which — since  order 
is  the  prime  requisite  of  a  scientific  gastronomer — I  shall  take 
the  various  courses  of  a  dinner  in  due  series,  and  mention  what 
noteworthy  dishes  I  tasted  at  each,  whether  in  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Niagara,  or  Montreal. 

When  I  entered  the  hall,  I  foimd  it  filled  with  an  immense 
number  of  tables,  varying  in  size  from  those  fitted  for  parties  of 
thirty  to  those  adapted  for  the  solitary  stranger  like  myself. 
Toward  one  of  the  latter  I  was  gracefully  waved  by  a  courteous 
young  gentleman  in  faidtless  evening  dress,  with  a  Rembrandtesque 
beard  and  a  military  mien,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  head  waiter — 
or  shall  I  say  rather,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  ?  A  very  lively 
scene  one  watched  while  sitting  at  meat ;  for  there,  in  the  self- 
same hall,  some  five  hundred  persons  were  engaged  in  breakfiisting 
simultaneously,  in  all  stages  of  their  meaL    At  one  time,  say 
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older  travellers  than  your  epicure,  the  rigid  rule  of  American  hotels 
compelled  every  guest  to  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dine  at  his  landlord's 
convenience.  If  mine  host  preferred  one  o'clock  dinners,  the 
public  must  leave  their  engagements  or  their  offices  to  hurry 
down  a  hasty  mid-day  meal  at  his  bidding ;  if  seven  suited  better 
his  lordly  leisure,  till  seven  the  hungry  traveller  must  wait.  But 
nowadays  this  Procrustean  rtgimt  exists  no  more,  and  food,  prac- 
tically speaking,  is  served  whenever  you  require  it.  As  to 
expense,  we  may  wait  a  few  centuries  more  in  England  before  we 
are  lodged  in  a  palace,  waited  on  by  a  respectful  servant,  feasted 
three  times  daily  (or  ofbener  if  we  don't  value  our  digestions)  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  charged  in  full  the  moderate  sum  of  six- 
teen shillings  a  day,  inclusive. 

The  jaenu  of  an  American  hotel  breakfast  is  indeed  an 
awesome  sight.  It  contains  some  three  or  four  hundred  dishes, 
classified  with  scientific  regularity,  and  all  supposed  to  be  at  that 
moment ~ready  steaming  hot  upon  the  kitchen  ranges.  The  list 
begins  with  the  heading  *  Beverages,'  under  which  comes  an  em- 
barrassing detail  of  ^  black  tea,  green  tea,  English  breakfast  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  broma,  iced  milk,'  and  half-a-dozen  other 
appropriate  liquids.  The  habittiSs  for  the  most  part  indulge  in 
cold  drinks,  and  very  tempting  indeed  they  bok,  dancing  in  their 
large  glass  goblets,  with  a  huge  lump  of  clear  crystal  ice  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  the  centre.  Ice  is  a  drug  in  America,  and  wher- 
ever one  goes  it  may  be  seen  in  abundance ;  but  it  is  always 
equally  welcome  under  the  broiling  heat  of  an  August  sky,  from 
the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  valley  of  the  Potomac. 

Next  on  the  carte  comes  the  heading  *  Breads.'  The  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  these  makes  them  almost  indescribable  in  the 
limited  English  tongue  of  our  mother-country.  First  of  all  we 
have  the  familiar  names  of  *  white  bread,  brown  bread,  French 
rolls,'  and  other  commonplaces  of  the  domestic  table.  But  after 
a  full  enumeration  of  all  these  old-fashioned  loaves,  we  arrive  at 
the  true  American  apidalitS  known  as  'hot  cakes.'  At  least 
twenty  or  thirty  different  species  of  this  delicacy  appear  upon  the 
fnenu.  There  is  the  luscious  com  cake,  a  rich  crisply-browned 
mixture  of  Indian  meal,  eggs,  butter,  and  a  soup^on  of  sugar,  with 
its  firm  crust  enclosing  a  crumbling  mass  of  bright  yellow  dough, 
as  light  as  a  feather.  There  is  the  buckwheat  pancake,  a  kind 
of  griddle-cake  for  breakfast,  daintily  mixed  by  cunning  New 
England  fingers,  and  eaten  hot  from  the  grill  with  abundance  of 
fresh  Albany  butter.  There  is  also  the  Johnny-cake,  the  potato- 
cake,  the  soda-cake,  the  brown-cake,  the  cndler,  boiled  in  fat, 
and  tb^  vernacular  corn-dodger — none  the  less  palatable  for  its 
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uncouth  cognomen.  I  tried  at  one  time  or  another  every  item  on 
the  long  list,  and  am  truly  at  a  loss  to  say  which  I  found  the 
nicest.  All  of  them  are  exquisitlsly  compounded,  and  all  are  as 
light  and  digestible  as  scientific  cookery  can  make  them.  But  if 
I  must  indicate  a  preference,  it  woidd  be  for  the  delicious  hot  soda- 
rolls  which  Canadian  liousewives  serve  up  gracefully  wrapped  in  a 
white  napkin  scarcely  whiter  than  the  snowy  crumb  itself. 

The  next  entry  is  that  of  *  Eggs,'  also  described  under  every 
possible  form,  boiled,  fried,  poached,  whipped,  rumbled,  or  but- 
tered, with  all  the  variations  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise 
upon  omelettes,  plain  or  awx  fiiiea  herbes,  with  ham,  fish,  lobst^, 
and  a  thousand  other  imdreamt-of  refinements,  whereof  most  are 
good  after  their  kind  and  well  deserve  a  trial. 

But  it  is  in  the  items  of  ^  broiled '  and  '  fried '  that  the  vnenu 
most  conspicuously  displays  the  fiill  royalty  of  this  sovereign 
American  people.  Like  other  sovereigns,  it  insists  upon  the  best 
of  everything,  and  it  has  all  its  dishes  duly  labelled  with  the  name 
of  their  birthplaces.  Indian  princes  used  to  stipulate  by  treaty, 
in  their  days  of  greatness,  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  the 
fine  rice  of  B&rd  in  the  Peshawar  valley:  and  even  so  the 
American  republican  now  stipulates  with  his  host  for  a  supply  of 
special  dainties  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  *  Orange  Coimty 
Spring  Chickens,*  '  Choice  Fair  Haven  Oysters,'  *  Buckingham 
County  Ham,'  *  Hudson  River  Black  Bass,'  and  a  dozen  similar 
entries  strike  at  once  the  curious  eye  of  a  stranger.  Indeed, 
every  citizen  of  the  great  republic  is  an  imdeveloped  epicure. 
They  lack,  no  doubt,  the  cultivated  discriminativeness  of  our 
European  gastronomists,  but  they  have  good  natural  instincts  in 
the  gustative  art,  which  only  need  careful  training  and  enlar|2^ 
experience  to  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  cognoscenti. 

As  to  the  various  meats  which  that  wonderful  menu  promised 
— and  I  must  say  I  never  found  an  American  chef  worse  than  his 
word — ^it  must  suffice  to  mention  that  the  catalogue  comprised 
every  known  fish  of  trans-Atlantic  waters,  every  nameable  variety 
of  chop,  steak,  and  cutlet,  every  portion  of  all  recognised  meats, 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  turkey,  goose,  duck,  chicken  or 
game,  and  every  conceivable  nondescript  viand  in  the  way  of 
oysters,  clams,  crabs,  lobsters,  cray-fish,  andmoUusks  or  crustaceans 
generally.  Whatever  you  chose  to  ask  for,  the  smiling  waiter 
brought  at  a  moment's  notice,  with  a  bewildering  profrision  and 
rapidity  which  reminded  one  in  a  dreamy  way  of  some  enchanted 
banquet  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

To  crown  the  whole,  after  I  had  eaten  and  drunk  as  only  a 
iiuting  landsman,  newly  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  ten  days* 
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unvaried  sea-sickness,  can  eat  and  drink,  my,  amiable  attendant, 
whose  sole  object  seemed  to  consist  in  urging  me  on  to  taste  just 
one  more  dish^  laid  upon  the  table  a  perfect  mountain  of  pictu- 
resque fruits, — a  water-melon  half  cut  down,  and  showing  the  pink 
hecut  within,  a  pile  of  rosy  bloom-cheeked  peaches,  and  a  profusion 
of  garden  blackberries,  luscious  new  luxuries  to  me,  of  which 
more  anon.  When  man  can  eat  no  more,  he  can  still  eat  fruit — 
whence  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  relegated  dessert  to  the  end  of 
dinner ;  so  I  fell  to  once  more  nothing  loth,  and  feasted  my  fill 
on  such  juicy  berries  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  produce. 
Wherewith  ended  my  first  breakfast  in  America. 

And  now  that  I  have  fitly  described  the  fresh  feeling  of  surprise 
with  which  this  lavish  housekeeping  affects  on  arrival  the  visitor 
from  our  niggardly  land,  let  me  fall  back  upon  the  truer  function 
of  an  epicure,  and  critically  appraise  the  various  new  dishes  which 
America  offered  to  my  scientific  observation. 

In  soups  I  cannot  say  that  any  particular  novelty  was  observ- 
able. Turtle  is  cheaper  in  New  York  and  New  England  than  at 
home,  but  its  use  is  confined  to  the  same  great  dinners  or  state 
occasions  as  with  us.  In  fact,  soup  is  the  weak  point  of  the 
American  cuisine.  The  people  inherit  their  soup-making  habits 
from  the  slabby  messes  of  our  English  ancestors,  and  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  French  puriea  and  coTiaommes. 
A  good  potage  is  a  perfect  touchstone  of  cookery,  and  only  the 
very  highest  art  attains  to  this  summit  of  perfection.  That  art 
America  and  England  have  still  to  learn. 

As  for  fish,  however,  where  nature  is  of  more  importance  than 
art,  the  great  rivers  and  the  sea  shore  of  the  New  World  have  much 
to  offer  that  is  worthy  of  respectful  discussion.  In  order  conve- 
niently to  sum  them  up,  let  us  adopt  for  the  nonce— oh,  my 
scientific  brethren,  forgive,  if  you  can,  the  empirical  classificatioul 
— oiur  conunon  culinary  distinction  of  shell-fish  and  fish  proper. 

Among  shell-fish,  oysters,  of  course,  rank  everywhere  facile 
principee.  But  the  American  oyster,  even  at  its  best,  is  certainly 
inferior  to  our  own  well-fed  mollusk.  Not  that  we  can  feirly 
judge  its  merits  by  the  second-rate  specimens  which  come  across 
the  ocean  for  the  English  market — huge,  flabby,  flavourless  masses 
that  they  are.  A  good  *  Saddle-rock '  bivalve,  properly  served 
with  lime-juice  and  cayenne,  is  no  contemptible  adjunct  to  a  post- 
theatrical  supper-table.  Yet  even  the  finest  and  freshest  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Fair  Haven  shoals — where  they  grow  in  such  profusion 
that  railway-embankments  are  constructed  of  the  empty  shells 
whose  denizens  have  been  potted  or  *  canned '  for  the  European 
trader-even  the  veiy  best  of  these  are  &i  inferior  in  flavour  to  a 
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Bocher  de  Gancale  or  a  Colchester  native.  They  err  terribly  in 
point  of  size,  being  very  much  larger  than  our  largest  cooking- 
oysters;  and  every  connoisseur  knows  that  bulk  is  everywhere 
fatal  to  excellence  in  bivalves.  Moreover,  they  lack  what  to  a 
European  palate  seems  the  essential  element  of  ostreaceousness,  a 
certain  fresh,  biting,  slightly  metallic  savour,  which  marks  oflf  the 
genuine  Lucrine  from  all  inferior  molbisca.  In  fact,  they  are  only 
really  good  when  cooked,  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  true  end  of 
oysters.  Yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  ill-trained  tastes,  that  every 
travelled  American  with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  infinitely 
preferred  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  and  accused  the  British 
native  of  a  coppery  tinge.  Being  determined  to  settle  so  impor- 
tant a  point  by  reference  to  the  highest  authority,  I  have  since 
seriously  talked  the  matter  over  with  competent  European  judges, 
who  have  *  made  their  experiences '  in  the  States,  and  I  find  them 
all  unanimous  in  supporting  the  justice  of  my  verdict.  May  the 
American  oyster  take  warning  betimes,  and  grow  himself  sinaller 
in  future! 

Another  excellent  trans- Atlantic  mollusk  is  the  far-famed  clam. 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  hard  clams  and  soft  clams.  The 
latter  have  little  to  recommend  them,  being,  in  fact,  not  much 
superior  to  cockles  or  periwinkles — ^both  of  which  popular  viands 
I  have  tasted  once,  as  in  duty  bound,  during  the  course  of  my 
malacological  researches,  and  certainly  never  mean  to  taste  again. 
But  the  savant  must,  of  course,  try  fruitlessly  many  painful  or 
unpleasant  experiments  in  the  interests  of  truth,  suflSciently 
rewarded  if  now  and  then  he  hit  upon  a  single  brilliant  success. 
Among  the  latter,  I  think,  hard  clams,  properly  dressed,  may  be 
fearlessly  included.  The  shell  is  rounded  and  pretty,  the  appear- 
ance is  much  more  inviting  than  that  of  an  oyster,  and  the  flesh, 
though  a  little  inclined  to  leatheriness,  is  otherwise  excellent. 
Moreover,  from  clams  is  compounded  a  delectable  mess  known  as 
clam  chowder,  which  deserves  a  place  in  the  same  calendar  of 
national  dainties  with  Scotch  haggis,  cock-a-leekie,  squab  pie, 
and  olla  podrida.  But  the  strange  part  of  it  is,  that,  unlike  those 
questionable  delicacies,  clam  chowder  makes  a  capital  dish,  veiy 
grateful  to  the  himgry  nostrils  of  an  expectant  traveller. 

As  to  the  Crustacea — lobsters,  crabs,  and  so  forth — they  do 
not  differ  much,  except  in  price,  from  the  familiar  produce  of  our 
own  shores.  But  whereas  in  England  these  things  are  luxuries 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  in  America  the  poorest  work- 
people can  still  afford  to  regale  themselves  off  a  lobster  salad  or  a 
couple  of  dozen  on  the  shell.     Like  many  other  American  creatures, 
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however,  they  display  a  strong  tendency  to  grow  too  big  and  bulky, 
which,  of  course,  maies  their  flesh  stringy  and  coarse-textured. 

The  best  sea-fish  proper  are  blue  bass  and  shad.  Soles  and  the 
other  European  flat  fish  are  unknown.  But  the  native  species 
well  supply  their  place.  Shad,  in  particular,  is  a  delicious  morsel ; 
yet,  if  I  must  be  critical,  I  shoiild  be  disposed  to  say  that  we 
understand  better  in  Europe  how  to  dress  our  fish,  and  what  sauce 
to  serve  with  them,  than  can  be  possibly  the  case  in  any  new 
country.  Just  think  what  scores  of  trials  must  have  been  made 
before  mankind  discovered  the  only  proper  mode  of  cooking  a  %ole 
cm  gratin  I  How  many  generations  must  have  elapsed  ere  the 
splendid  truth  that  cod  requires  the  stimulant  of  oyster  sauce, 
while  salmon  needs  to  be  toned  down  with  lobster,  first  dawned 
upon  the  benighted  intellect  of  developing  humanity!  Great 
principles  like  these  cannot  be  apprehended  in  a  century  or  so ; 
and  we  must  still  wait  patiently  till  some  Francatelli  shall  arise  at 
Washington  and  teach  his  grateful  countrymen  how  to  dress  their 
native  fish.  Delmonico's,  in  Broadway,  is  of  course  an  influence 
for  good,  and  you  can  get  some  excellent  wrinkles  from  his  prepara- 
tions :  but  Delmonico  stands  alone  as  yet,  and  what  is  one  man 
among  a  nation  ? 

The  strong  point  of  the  American  fish  market,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  foimd  in  the  fresh-water  species  from  its  great 
lakes  and  rivers.  Besides  our  well-known  European  kinds, 
Bahnon,  trout,  sturgeon,  perch,  and  so  forth,  which  are  cheap, 
abundant,  and  well-flavoured,  the  Western  continent  boasts  some 
fine  spidcUiUs  of  its  own.  Among  these,  the  white-fish  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  water-chain  claims  the  first  rank.  Mrs  Jameson 
declares  that  to  taste  it  amply  repays  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  though  I  belong  rather  to  the  sceptical  than  to  the 
enthusiastic  school  of  epicures,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  back  up 
her  opinion.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  white-fish.  I  had  set 
out  from  New  York  for  Niagara  by  a  night  train,  and  having 
&llen  into  sound  slumber  at  Albany  in  a  comfortable  sleeping  car, 
I  did  not  awake  till  we  stopped  for  breakfast  at  Rochester,  near 
Lake  Ontario,  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  Rising  hastily,  fresh 
as  a  daisy  after  my  good  night's  rest,  I  found  myself  shortly  in 
a  handsome  refreshment  room,  seated  before  a  cup  of  steaming 
cofiee,  a  plate  of  hot  cakes,  and  a  broiled  fish  which  had  been 
swimming  unsuspectingly  in  the  lake  at  four  o'clock  that  morning. 
The  feelings  of  a  true  epicure  who  lights  upon  a  new  delicacy  of 
the  first  order  are  indescribable.  White-fish  is  a  sort  of  idealised 
mackerel,  with  a  tinge  of  setherial  salmon-flavour;  rich  without 
greasiness,  full  without  strongness,  and  delicate  without  insipidity. 
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I  ate  it  with  unflagging  appetite  every  morning  that  I  remained 
along  the  whole  great  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  firom  Chicago  to 
the  Saguenay,  and  every  morning  I  thought  it  rather  better  than 
the  last.  If  I  could  only  succeed  in  acclimatising  it  in  our  own 
Scottish  lochs — where  it  still  lingered  within  historical  times,  and 
lived  freely  during  late  geological  epochs— I  should  feel  (as  pre- 
faces always  say)  that  my  work  was  not  quite  in  vain. 

Entries,  being  rather  a  question  of  the  cook  than  of  the 
country,  need  not  detain  us  long.  Indeed,  I  did  not  find  a  single 
truly  national  entree  during  my  whole  visit,  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  exists.  If  I  do  wrong,  herein,  to  the  trans-Atlantic  cuisinej 
I  humbly  oflfer  my  best  apologies  to  its  offended  dignity. 

Next,  then,  in  the  due  order  of  banqueting,  we  arrive  at  the 
important  item  of  meats.  And  here  I  am  compelled  by  native 
verity  reluctantly  but  emphatically  to  confess  that  there  is  no 
good  meat  in  America,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  well-fed 
pork.  The  beef,  the  mutton,  the  veal,  and  the  lamb,  are  all  tough, 
stringy,  dry,  and  flavourless.  Added  to  which  bad  points,  the 
cooks,  in  their  desire  to  retain  a  little  juice  within  the  fibrous 
tissues,  insist  upon  sending  up  the  joints  only  half-dressed,  in  a 
manner  strikingly  suggestive  of  those  Hellenic  ogres,  the  omophagia 
Having  been  bred  up  personally  among  a  tribe  who  know  the  use 
of  fire  and  practise  the  art  of  cooking,  I  found  this  habit,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unpleasant :  but  as  remonstrance  proved  unavailing, 
I  was  fain  in  the  end  to  take  what  was  given  me,  and  be  as  thank- 
ful as  my  sinful  nature  permitted. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  is  no  tender  beef  in  the  world,  except 
in  a  small  comer  of  Western  Europe,  which  I  designate  the  good 
Tneat  belt  This  is  an  age  of  meteorological  discoveries,  when  we 
have  charts  of  winds  and  weather,  maps  of  isothermals  and 
phytozones,  theories  of  sunspots,  monsoons,  and  Indian  famines. 
Now  I  have  got  a  little  hobby  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  good 
meat,  which  I  mean  to  illustrate  some  day  by  publishing  a 
* Creatological  Map  of  Europe;  the  Good  Meat  Belt  coloiured 
Red.*  That  idea,  I  flatter  myself,  is  a  really  new  one.  Observe 
the  connection  of  cause  aind  effect.  The  warm  westerly  breezes 
blowing  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  Stream  reach  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Northern  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  laden  with  copious  moisture,  which  falls  perpetually 
upon  the  nearest  land,  thus  causing  a  constant  growth  of  fresh, 
tender,  velvety  grass.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  save  in  this  favoured 
comer,  do  you  find  that  close-cropped  mossy  sward  which  feeds 
our  South-downs  and  our  prSa  aalisj  our  Herefords  and  our 
Galloways.  In  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  in  India,  in 
America,  the  sheep  and  cattle,  grazing  upon  coarse,  stringy^  burnt* 
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up  v^tation,  become  themselves  mere  bandies  of  thick  muscular 
fibre,  with  no  pretence  to  plumpness,  tenderness,  or  delicacy  of 
flavour.  So  beautifully  does  well-directed  science  show  us  the 
intricate  interdependence  of  mundane  aflfairs  I  At  what  glorious 
gastronomical  results  might  we  not  arrive  if  the  Eoyal  Society 
would  only  forsake  Potential  Energy  and  devote  its  powers  to  the 
construction  of  such  creatological  charts  I 

The  Americans  themselves  are  conscious  of  this  want  in  their 
national  culinary  resources.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  sipping  my 
vermouth  one  day  in  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevards,  a  lean  Yankee  sat 
by  my  side  at  a  Uttle  table  discussing  a  mutton  chop.  After  he 
had  carefully  picked  the  whole  available  material  off  the  bone,  he 
held  up  the  remnant  upon  his  fork,  and  observed  to  me  with  the 
charming  familiarity  of  his  fatherland,  ^  I  take  it  this  is  the  only 
thing  that  your  country  raises  which  my  country  can't  lick." 
Without  wholly  endorsing  the  negative  portion  of  this  striking 
apophthegm,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  its  positive 
statement.    All  America  cannot  produce  a  decent  mutton  chop. 

But  if  the  great  continent  is  weak  in  meat,  it  makes  up  for 
the  deficiency  by  its  richness  in  vegetables.  Nowhere  in  the 
world — and  my  gastronomical  experiences  have  been  many  and 
varied — have  I  found  such  excellent  fruits,  pulses,  tubers,  or  salad- 
greens  as  in  the  North-Westem  States  and  Canada.  Our  ordinary 
English  garden-stuff — pease,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  asparagus, 
sea-kale,  lettuce,  and  celery — grows  far  more  abundantly  and 
lusciously  there  than  in  Europe.  The  pease  and  asparagus, 
especially,  are  beyond  all  praise — tender,  melting,  succulent,  and 
gigantic  withal.  Tomatoes  load  the  table  at  every  meal,  either 
sliced  cold  and  dressed  like  a  salad  or  stewed  as  only  New  England 
and  Canadian  cooks  can  stew  them.  Then,  in  addition  to  .these 
&miliar  old  friends,  better  here  than  in  their  Eastern  homes,  a 
number  of  new  luxuries  await  the  inquiring  palate.  Indian 
com  forms  in  itself  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  epicure's  life.  It  is 
picked  '  green,'  that  is  to  say,  young  and  tender — for  the  colour  is 
a  pale  yellow — and,  after  being  boiled  or  roasted,  is  eaten  with  a 
copious  supply  of  that  delicious  butter  which  goes  without  the 
saying  in  America.  Delicate-minded  people  cut  off  the  grains 
from  the  *  cob '  with  a  knife,  which  wastes  half  the  contents  and 
spoils  all  the  flavour ;  but  ordinary  bodies  hold  the  '  cob '  boldly 
in  one  hand  (fieurmer  folks  even  going  the  length  of  two),  and  gnaw 
off  the  succulent  grain  as  a  dog  gnaws  a  bone.  Not  a  graceful 
performance,  certainly,  but  very  effectual ;  and  as  to  the  gustatory 
result,  I  think  green  com  may  fairly  be  elevated  on  to  the  same 
Xofty  pedestal  of  vegetable  excellence  with  asparagus  and  top  arti- 
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chokes.  The  egg  finiit,  too,  yields  another  new  sensation — a  deep 
purple-skinned,  melon-shaped  object,  sliced  thick,  and  nicely  fried 
in  breadcrumbs.  Sweet-potatoes,  yams,  and  similar  Southern 
products,  brought  up  by  rail  from  the  Garolinas,  swell  the  list. 
In  short,  while  the  Americans  have  all  our  vegetables  in  greater 
perfection  than  can  ever  be  attained  at  home,  they  have  a  great 
many  other  delicious  species  to  which  we  are  total  strangers. 

Moreover,  by  cunningly  combining  and  ringing  the  changes  on 
all  their  vegetables,  the  cooks  produce  several  excellent  mixtures, 
such  as  succotash,  a  mdange  of  Indian  com  and  beans,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  finale  of  a  breakfast.  Furthermore,  being  prone 
to  follow  the  customs  of  France  in  all  good  things,  they  invariably 
observe  the  laudable  practice  of  serving  vegetables  upon  a  separate 
plate,  so  that  each  convive  may  be  seen  surroimded  with  a  semi- 
circle of  little  dishes,  containing  great  melting  pease,  stringless 
haricot  beans,  suave  tomatoes,  or  snowy  broccoli.  In  this  way 
neither  does  the  gravy  spoil  the  delicacy  of  the  vegetables,  nor  do 
such  stronger  flavours  as  that  of  tomato  drown  and  overpower  the 
specific  sapidity  of  the  meat.  Our  English  custom  of  loading 
slices  from  the  joint,  sauces,  vegetables,  and  condiments  on  a 
single  plate  is  decidedly  a  grassier  survival  from  earlier  ages 
which  the  spread  of  Darwinism  and  the  course  of  *  contemporary 
evolution '  ought  speedily  to  sweep  away. 

Entremets,  like  entries,  offer  little  ground  for  philosophical 
comment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cooks  are  not  inferior  to  our 
own  in  this  department,  though  they  hardly  reach  the  level  of 
excellence  common  in  France  and  Italy.  So  we  reach  next  the 
question  of  cheese,  a  question  much  misimderstood  in  Europe. 
Because  *  American  cheese,'  as  sold  in  London,  proves  generally 
cheap  and  bad,  the  human  intellect  is  prone  to  leap  at  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  that  no  good  cheese  can  be  made  in  America.  It 
is  sad  to  think  how  many  excellent  gourmets  may  have  gone  down 
to  the  grave  under  the  influence  of  this  fatal  delusion.  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience  that  the  country  round  Albany  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the  whole  Canadian  lake-board,  may  fairly  vie  at 
least  with  Stilton,  Cheshire,  and  Gruy^re,  even  if  they  fall  short 
of  such  old-world  refinements  as  Roquefort  and  Carembert.  But 
when  once  a  country  has  acquired  a  name  for  producing  a  cheap 
article,  buyers  imagine  that  all  its  wares  must  be  common  and 
unclean ;  and  so,  if  its  better  goods  are  put  into  the  market  at 
all,  they  are  sold  under  cover  of  some  other  well-known  name. 
Many  American  merchants  assured  me  that  whole  tons  of  first-class 
Western  cheese  and  bacon  are  annually  shipped  to  Europe,  where 
they  are  retailed  as  prime  Cheddar  or  best  Wiltshire  to  an  unsuspect- 
ing British  public. 
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Last  of  all/ we  come  to  dessert.  And  here,  again,  nothing  but 
praise  can  be  given.  America  is^  pre-eminently  the  land  of  fruits 
and  v^etables.  No  such  apples,  pears,  plums,  or  cherries  can  be 
found  in  any  other  country.  As  for  the  strawberries,  they  posi- 
tively inconmiode  one  by  tJieir  size,  requiring  two  bites  from  the 
most  capacious  mouth.  The  raspberries,  red,  white,  and  black,  are 
equally  good;  while  the  fact  that  no  English  gardener  has  yet 
introduced  the  last-named  variety  at  our  tables,  aflFords  a  melan- 
choly illustration  of  that  natural  conservatism  which  appears  to 
be  inherent  in  the  bucolic  mind.  But  perhaps  the  nicest  of  all 
American  acquisitions  to  the  fruiterer's  stock  is  the  cidtivated 
blackberry.  This  excellent  fruit  has  been  careftilly  selected  and 
re-selected  till  the  gritty  stones  have  been  nearly  eradicated,  and 
a  sweet,  pmigent,  subacid  pulp  alone  remains.  Eaten  with  cream 
and  ice  they  almost  equal  the  unapproachable  strawberry,  and 
they,  too,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  British  horticulturists. 

Peaches  grow  plentiftdly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore 
and  elsewhere  as  a  standard  fruit  in  the  open  fields.  They  are  sold 
by  the  basketful  for  a  mere  trifle.  But  in  flavoiur  they  fall  far 
short  of  our  own  wall-fruit,  being  quite  watery  and  destitute  of 
bouquet  or  fragrance.  I  believe  fruits  are  always  best  in  those 
countries  where  most  care  is  necessarily  taken  in  raising  them. 
Certainly  no  Continental  garden  can  vie  with  our  English  peaches 
and  grapes ;  while  the  coarse  and  fibrous  West  Indian  pine-apples 
are  not  St  to  bear  the  same  name  as  our  scented  hot-house  Queens 
and  Bipleys.  The  finest  oranges  come  from  the  Azores,  fifteen 
d^^ees  north  of  the  tropics,  or  from  the  barren  rock  of  Tangiers, 
on  the  borders  of  the  African  desert.  And  the  best  strawberries 
in  Britain  ripen  in  September  upon  the  windy  wolds  behind  the 
cold  grey  granite  city  of  Aberdeen. 

Talking  of  Southern  fruits,  I  shoidd  add  that  not  only  pines 
and  oranges,  but  also  bananas,  prickly-pears,  limes,  and  other 
Carolinian  luxuries  are  brought  in  abundance  to  all  the  Northern 
towns  both  in  summer  and  winter.  But  for  my  part,  I  would 
never  touch  a  tropical  fruit  if  I  could  get  a  strawberry,  a  cherry, 
or  a  pear.  The  tropics  have  always  a  sickly  tinge  of  yellow  fever 
about  their  luscious  richness,  while  our  Northern  berries  carry  with 
them  an  inherent  notion  of  freshness,  health,  and  digestibility. 

A  better  result  of  the  unbroken  stretch  of  land  which  joins 
New  York  and  Boston  with  the  sunny  regions  of  perpetual  dog- 
days  is  this,  that  winter  green  pease,  early  strawberries,  and  other 
like  unseasonable  dainties  can  be  brought  up  by  rail  from  the 
South  without  diflBculty  during  any  one  of  the  frozen  months.  It 
is  true  one  can  in  like  wise  buy  Algerian  fruits  in  Paris  through 
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the  whole  of  December ;  but  their  price  puts  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  save  princes  and  bourgeaia.  The  intervention  of  the 
Mediterranean  eflfectually  cuts  off  Northern  Europe  firom  the  sub- 
tropical lands ;  while  the  continuous  reach  of  the  American  main- 
land converts  Charleston  into  a  winter  garden  for  Chicago  and 
Montreal. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  American  fruits,  however,  are  the  grap^. 
I  tasted  them  to  absolute  perfection  in  the  vineries  of  an  enthua- 
astic  viticulturist  in  a  little  Canadian  town  on  Lake  Ontario. 
This  benefactor  of  his  country  had  spent  many  years  and  sunk 
much  capital  in  the  endeavour  to  acclimatise  the  vine  in  that 
inclement  air,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  to  perfection.  By  employ- 
ing British  stocks,  crossed  with  the  native  American  grape,  he 
produced  several  dozen  varieties  which  surpassed  anything  I  have 
ever  tasted.  The  original  wild  vine  of  Canada  bears  tart  little 
berries,  slightly  astringent  in  the  mouth  like  alum ;  but  a  judicious 
course  of  hybridizing,  with  black  Hambros,  Sweetwaters,  Muscatels, 
and  other  European  strains,  yielded  finally  a  number  of  new  stocks 
which  was  simply  astounding.  1  could  not  have  believed  before 
that  one  fruit  could  be  tortured  into  giving  the  most  sensitive 
palate  seventy-five  distinct  flavours. 

Dessert  naturally  brings  the  wine :  but  that  element  in  an 
American  dinner  may  be  said  closely  to  resemble  the  &mous  snakes 
of  Iceland.  American  gentlemen  drink  little  or  nothing  at  meal- 
times, considering  it  disrespectful  to  indulge  in  '  intoxicants '  (as 
they  gracefully  term  them)  before  the  eyes  of  ladies.  They  make 
up  for  this  abstinence,  however,  a  little  later  on  by  constant  nips 
at  the  bar,  repeated  with  the  regularity  of  a  doctor's  prescription 
at  all  the  *  saloons '  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dessert  also  brings  the  end  of  dinner ;  and  that  reminds  me 
that  I  must  draw  this  Epicurean  Tour  to  a  close.  It  grieves  me 
to  desist,  for  the  mind  lingers  fondly,  with  a  natural  reluctation  of 
the  tongue,  over  the  memory  of  that  dinner  at  Syracuse,  those 
breakfasts  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  delicious  revel  in  the  graperies 
of  Canada.  But  there  are  other  lands  to  see  and  other  dishes  to 
taste — in  the  interest  of  that  new  and  noble  science  of  Compara- 
tive Grastronomy  which  your  epicure  hopes  to  found — and  so  I 
must  return  once  more  to  the  unquiet  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  that  hopelessly,  unattainably,  tantalizingly  excellent  bill  of  fiaure 
which  a  cruel  purser  dangles  daily  before  the  eyes  of  the  worst 
sailor  in  existence.  Farewell,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  imwieldy 
oysters  and  the  stringy  beef,  the  melting  pease  and  the  glorious 
ambrosial  apples  of  dear,  fussy,  conceited,  amiable,  irrepressible, 
hospitable  America ! 
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A  8LAYE  WHO  IS  NO  SLAYE. 

We  have  left  the  dark,  ultramarine  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  far 
behind,  and  drop  anchor  at  last  in  the  shining,  tumbling,  sapphire- 
like  waves  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  the  hour  of  summer  sunset ; 
and  the  hue  of  a  golden  haze  veils  like  a  glory  the  beautiful 
distant  city. 

is  this  a  fairy  prince  who  comes  to  meet  me  at  my  joume/s 
end  ?  He  is  certainly  as  handsome  a^  a  prince,  and  as  well- 
dressed,  and  as  well-mannered.  He  is  slight  and  boyish ;  has  an 
oval,  &ir  face ;  sad,  dreamy,  hazel  eyes,  and  golden  brown  hair. 
From  his  air  of  quiet  dignity  and  reserve,  and  his  faultless  style  of 
European  dress,  he  might  be  a  young  English  gentleman,  were  it 
not  for  his  scarlet  fez.  Nothing  can  be  more  suave  than  his  low 
bow,  nothing  more  courtly  than  his  smile.  He  has  all  our  Western 
politeness  tempered  by  Eastern  deference  as  he  hands  me  into  the 
light,  dancing  caique  which  is  to  bear  me  over  the  limpid  blue 
waves  to  my  future  home  in  Turkey. 

Some  time  before  he  has  finished  pointing  out  to  me  the  many 
palaces  of  white  marble  which  are  the  Imperial  residences,  I  am 
all  impatience  to  be  shown  the  yali  in  which  I  am  to  live.  But 
it  is  long  before  it  comes  in  sight,  and  meantime  our  talk  has 
revealed  to  me  what  a  kindly,  childlike  nature  he  has,  this  boy. 
A  Turk  speaking  French  with  ease,  well-informed  on  all  topics  of 
the  day,  nay,  who  has  evidently  travelled  a  good  deal,  though  so 
young ; — much  I  wonder  who  and  what  he  is. 

Not  then,  but  soon  afterwards,  I  learnt  what  his  position  was. 
He  was  a  slave.  The  word  smote  me  like  a  pang.  Whose  slave 
was  he,  and  how  could  he  have  become  a  slave  ?  The  first  question 
was  easily  answered.  His  master  (I  force  myself  to  use  the  unseemly 
word — *  E£fendi '  would  be  the  term  in  Turkish)  was  the  son  of 
a  great  Pacha,  and  was  about  his  own  age,  rather  younger  than 
himself  perhaps.  The  worst  was,  that  this  Effendi,  this  master, 
was  of  a  nature  totally  opposed  to,  and  immeasurably  less  refined 
and  sensitive  than  that  of  this  boy,  who  was  linked  to  him  in 
constant  companionship.     He  was,  in  fact,  although  good-natured 

*  SlftTeiy  18  an  loBtitTitioii  of  time-hononred  date  amongst  the  Turks,  and  is 
di^adagt  on  national  customs  and  domestic  liabits  lather  tho^  on  reflations  made 
bylaw. 
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and  not  evil-tempered  or  especially  vicious,  one  of  those  idle, 
empty-headed,  heedless  young  men  who  do  more  mischief  to 
themselves  and  others  by  their  wilfulness,  thoughtless  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  good  capabilities,  than  they  do  by  premeditated 
wickedness.  To  show  the  sort  of  yoimg  scape-grace  he  was,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  worst  of  his  peccadilloes.  It  happened 
(some  long  time  after  I  first  made  his  acquaintance)  that  he  bought 
a  pair  of  young  Russian  horses  that  were  high-spirited  and  difficult 
to  drive.  Warned  by  his  father  not  to  exercise  them  himself, 
forbidden  at  last  to  take  them  out,  he  yet  persisted  in  his  whim  of 
breaking  them  in  to  go  tandem  fashion.  No  experiment  could 
have  been  more  dangerous ;  nevertheless  the  headstrong  young  Bey 
risked  his  own  neck  and  that  of  his  English  groom  with  dogged 
persistency  and  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  object. 

At  last  came  the  catastrophe.  It  was  a  bright  summer 
morning,  and  the  horses  were  fresh.  They  scented  the  wet  grass 
sparkling  thick  with  great  dew-drops,  and  became  impatient  of 
whip  and  harness.  OflF  they  went  at  a  dash  ;  presently  the  dog- 
cart was  kicked  in  two ;  the  Bey  and  his  groom  saved  themselves 
by  a  leap,  but  the  horses  still  dashed  wildly  on,  maddened  by 
the  bounding  of  the  broken  parts  of  the  tandem,  which  they  were 
dragging  by  the  traces. 

The  road  lay  between  inhabited  houses.  Before  one  of  these  a 
young  Greek  was  standing  in  the  act  of  putting  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  of  his  humble  monture^ — the  donkey  on  which  he  rode  daily 
to  his  college ;  (he  was  a  studious  young  man  of  seventeen,  a 
scholar  of  much  promise,  and  the  son  of  a  doctor,  now  bed-ridden, 
whom  he  hoped  in  time  to  be  able  to  support  as  well  as  his  mother 
and  sisters). 

It  may  be  that  the  frightened  horses  swerved  in  their  course ; 
however  it  happened,  the  poor  young  man  was  tripped  up  by  the 
loose  traces — entangled  in  them — dashed  down— and  carried  on 
bounding  with  the  broken  carriage  over  the  stony  road  1 

He  was  carried  back  to  his  father's  house  stunned  and  dead, 
and  a  hot  thrill  of  indignation  went  through  the  Greek  community 
when  the  accident  became  known. 

The  young  Bey,  thoroughly  frightened  (and,  let  us  hope, 
sincerely  sorry,  although  he  foolishly  tried  to  affect  indifference), 
was  meanwhile  conveyed  to  the  guard-house ;  and  it  required  a 
long  negotiation,  high  influence,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  effect  his 
release  without  a  judicial  inquiry  being  held  more  serious  than 
the  primary  evidence  tendered  before  the  Bach  Zaptieh  (Chief 
Officer  of  Police).  A  handsome  sum  was  also  given  to  the  bereaved 
family  as  some  compensation  for  their  loss.    Matters  being  thus 
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smoothed  over  without  delay,  the  fxmeral  of  the  unfortunate  boy 
took  place  according  to  the  Greek  custom  of  the  corpse  being 
dressed  as  in  life ;  the  ghastly  disfigured  &ce  looking,  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun,  like  the  waxen  eflBgy  of  some  martyred  saint — an 
exasperating  sight  to  the  hundreds  of  mourners  who  followed  him 
to  his  last  resting-place.  ' 

The  young  Bey,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  more  mischief,  was  sent 
into  temporary  eadle.  He  hastened  to  join  a  hunting  party  going 
after  bears  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Well,  it  was  to  such  a  master  that  my  firiend  Tewfick  belonged, 
and  had  belonged  since  somewhere  about  his  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
For  the  son  of  a  rich  Turkish  father  usually  has  a  playmate  or  two 
bought  for  him  whilst  he  is  still  quite  young,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  be  lonely,  but  may  have  some  ready  object  on  which  to 
vent  all  his  humours,  whether  playful  or  spiteful.  And  these  little 
bought  playmates  are  very  convenient  1 — for  they  rarely  dare  re- 
turn kicks  or  cuffs,  and  can  be  easily  cowed  if  they  do  attempt  to 
make  reprisals. 

Tewfick  was  not  the  only  slave  playmate  of  Mahomet  Bey.  A 
yoimger  boy  had  been  bought  soon  after  the  first,  one  who  gave 
promise  of  being  more  espi^gle  and  entertaining,  as  his  glittering, 
small  dark  eyes,  piquant  features,  and  slight  frame,  lent  him  an 
appearance  of  alertness  and  drollery  which  Tewfick  did  not  possess. 
This  lad,  whom  I  will  call  Acbmet,  was  about  fifteen  when  I  first 
knew  them.  The  three  had  received  a  very  desultory  education, 
having  nevertheless  had  tutors  enough  in  the  foreign  colleges  to 
which  they  had  been  sent  in  company  whilst  travelling  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  French  was  the  only  language  they  had 
eared  to  master,  and  that  they  spoke  well. 

Of  the  trio,  Achmet  was  the  soul  and  life.  Mahomet  Bey, 
heavy  and  indolent,  insensibly  followed  his  lead.  Was  it  some 
foolish  escapade  in  Pera,  bear-baiting,  or  teasing  the  young  cubs 
taken,  some  *  spree '  at  the  theatres,  or  excursion  to  the  farm  ? 
Achmet  was  sure  to  be  in  it,  pretty  sure  to  have  suggested  it ;  whilst 
Tewfick,  chained  to  the  companionship  of  the  others,  had  to  be  of 
the  party,  and  joined  in  the  sport,  or  rather  looked  on,  with  a 
languid  contempt  for  the  foolish  fun  that  prudence  forced  him  to 
disguise  or  conceal  as  he  might. 

But  the  chain  that  bound  the  three  together  was  suddenly 
snapped.  The  merry  Achmet,  with  his  dark,  gipsy-like  face,  so 
brimful  of  mischief,  was  a  favourite  with  all  of  us,  and  I  well  re- 
member how  his  loss  startled  us.  It  came  one  calm  summer  night 
just  after  thesimset  meal.  The  thoughtless  boy,  for  a  mere  whim, 
took  a  plunge  into  the  still  blue  waters  where  he  had  often  bathed 
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before,  at  a  spot  almost  close  to  the  yali.  He  had  wagered  that 
he  would  dive  and  reappear  in  so  many  minutes.  His  companions, 
watch  in  hand,  looked  for  his  reappearance, — ^but  he  was  never  seen 
again! 

All  that  night  the  c£uques  of  the  watchers  were  out,  waving 
burning  torch-brands  over  the  dark  surface ;  throughout  the  night 
we  women  within  woke  from  snatches  of  sleep  to  listen  for  some 
cry  of  recognition ;  but  no  white,  up-turned  face  was  floated  by  on 
the  gurgling  waves. 

Next  day  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the  body.  But  no 
hand,  however  eager,  could  find  it  to  wrench  it  from  the  strong, 
swift  under-current  that  was  surely  bearing  it  down  to  the  Mar- 
mora. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  they  gave  up  hope  of  the  recovery ; 
and  most,  with  stoical  indifference,  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  great 
entertainment  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  salaamlik  that  evening. 
Why  should  they  not  ?  There  was  no  etiquette  to  be  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  a  slave's  death. 

But  the  sudden  loss  of  human  life  is  such  an  awful  thing  I  It 
put  me  out  of  harmony  with  the  noise  of  viols  and  singing  men. 
So,  with  a  shudder,  I  had  turned  away,  taken  my  hat,  and  gone  to 
the  hill  garden  in  order  to  be  as  fax  as  possible  from  the  noise  of 
the  imseemly  merry-making.  There  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
haggard,  dejected  face  and  drooping  figure  of  poor  Tewfick.  A  few 
words  of  heartfelt  condolence  established  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
him  and  myself  that  deepened  afterwards  into  the  truest  respect 
and  confidence.  It  was  well  for  him  that  I  had  come  upon  him 
in  his  then  mood.  His  better  feelings  had  been  rudely  shocked, 
were  being  at  that  moment  cruelly  bruised.  His  merry  companion, 
his  gay-hearted,  cheerful  friend,  had  suffered  a  violent  death ;  had 
been  *  drowned  like  a  dog,' — '  Kopek  guibi^  he  said, — ^and  who 
really  cared  ?  Were  they  not,  even  now,  not  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  death,  feasting  and  laughing  and  making  music  below? 
*  Voyez-vous,  Mademoiselle,'  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  '  ce  n'etait 
qu'un  esclave.  Nous  autres  esclaves,  nous  ne  sommes  que  du 
betail,  Pourquoi,  done,  se  d^rangerait-on  si  I'un  de  nous  deux 
vient  a  mourir  ? '  (You  see.  Mademoiselle,  he  was  only  a  slave. 
We  slaves  are  but  cattle.  Why  should  they  put  themselves  out 
because  one  of  us  is  dead  ?) 

Was  this  a  slave  who  was  speaking  with  a  dignity  that  would 
have  befitted  a  prince,  and  a  proud  curl  on  the  fine  lip  that  spoke 
repressed  contempt  for  his  ^  superiors '  ?  Which  was  the  slave  ?  I 
asked  myself, — the  master,  who  was  a  slave  to  his  besotting  follies 
and  pleasures,  incapable  of  any  high  feeling,  chaining  and  drag- 
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ging  down  this  noble  nature,  or  he  who  could  live  shackled  by  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  yet  keep  his  soul  free  and  pure,  resisting  even 
the  contamination  of  example  ? 

Looking  in  his  disturbed  face  with  earnest  gravity,  I  entreated 
him  to  believe  that  he  had  at  least  my  deepest  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, and  that  I,  almost  as  much  as  himself,  had  been  thoroughly 
unhinged  by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  almost  brother — whose  little 
keepsake  of  dried  wild-flowers  from  the  Alps  would  always  now 
be  one  of  my  treasured  souvenirs. 

So  my  talk  soothed  him,  and  as  we  walked  upon  the  terrace  in 
the  long  fair  twilight  I  led  him  on  to  speak  of  his  own  early  his- 
tory, in  the  hope  of  carrying  him  out  of  the  grief  of  the  present. 

He  said,  *  I  am  no  Turk  at  heart,  and  not  slave-bom.  My 
parents  were  Christians,  and  my  mother  was  my  father's  wife. 
They  were  Georgians  living  in  their  own  farm  under  the  Cauca- 
sus. When  I  was  about  six  or  more  my  father  had  some  trouble 
with  the  land  or  crops.  He  wanted  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money, 
and  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  it.  I  had  a  little  sister,  and  he 
could  «eM  one  of  us.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  glad  of;  he  left  her 
at  home.     But  I  was  so  fond  of  her  I — and  he  parted'us. 

'  Then  he  brought  me  on  the  saddle  before  him  a  part  of  the 
way,  and  then  on  to  Stamboul  by  sea.  There  we  had  to  stay  some 
months  in  the  common  khans  before  he  could  hear  of  a  house 
(JFv)  rich  enough  to  give  his  price.  Fortimately  for  him  and  im- 
happily  for  me,  they  wanted  a  playmate  just  then  for  Mahomet 
Bey  ;  I  suppose  they  gave  between  three  and  four  himdred  liras ; 
and  so  I  lost  my  liberty.' 

'  Your  father,  though  a  Christian,  Bold  you  to  be  a  slave  to  the 
Mussulmans  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  said.  *  But  he  was  not  a  good  man.  Good  and  bad 
men  are  sprinkled  pretty  evenly  up  and  down  the  world.  We  have 
good  Mahometans  and  bad  Mahometans;  and  you  have  good 
Christians  and  bad  Christians.  People  grow  up  to  believe  what 
they  are  taught.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  the  Kor^n,  and  I 
believe  it.' 

In  fact,  Tewfick,  as  I  had  frequently  observed,  was  a  devout 
Mahometan,  assimilating  to  his  rare  nature  the  best  truths  within 
his  reach.  Yet  he  acknowledged  himself  to  have  come  of  a 
Christian  family.     It  was  an  added  grief  for  him  to  know  it. 

Then  he  talked  to  me  of  his  sister ;  how  it  was  his  one  wish  to 
be  able  to  bring  her  to  Constantinople  at  his  own  expense  and 
educate  her.  That  hope  gave  him  courage  to  bear  his  present 
uncongenial  surroundings  and  perseverance  in  trying  still  to  im- 
p  rove  the  foreign  education  he  had  had.    There  were  so  many 
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obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  cherished  scheme^  that  I  felt  I  must  at 
all  hazards  point  them  out  to  him. 

^  It  is  so  difficult  for  you,  my  friend,  not  being  fully  free  to 
act  as  you  would,  to  give  your  sister  the  full  protection  you  other- 
wise might.  Would  it  not  be  better  first  to  obtain  your  own 
freedom  ?  Some  day  you  may  be  free ;  your  education  and  in- 
telligence and  trustworthiness  will  help  to  make  your  fortune.' 

^  Non  pas  en  Turquie ! '  he  said  with  an  implied  sneer.  ^  On 
a  beau  gtre  honnfite ;  cela  ne  p^  pas  centre  la  position  dans 
le  monde.' 

*  But  when  you  are  free  you  can  return  to  your  country  if  you 
will.' 

*  When  shall  I  he  free  ? '  he  said  bitterly,  and  half  to  himself. 
'  Not  till  my  best  years  are  gone,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to 
do  much.  And  how  can  I  raise  myself  at  all  now  ?  Do  not  I 
know  well  that  /,  a  slave,  cannot  be  received  at  the  table  of  the 
Pacha,  though  I  have  been  brought  up  better  than  the  ignorant 
and  uncouth  boors  who  are  received  there  every  day  because  they 
have  the  passport  of  Bey  before  their  name  1 ' 

*  Be  hopeful ! '  I  rejoined.  *  The  father  of  Mahomet  Bey  is 
kind-hearted,  and  he  must  soon  come  to  see  that  your  education 
entitles  you  to  be  treated  with  consideration,  and  admitted  to  some 
degree  of  equality.' 

^  That  might  come  slowly  and  in  course  of  time,'  he  replied. 
^  But  I  would  rather  the  Pacha  would  give  me  my  freedom  at 
once,  and  allow  me  to  gain^  my  own  livelihood  as  an  employS  at 
the  Sublime  Porte;  or  let  me  continue  my  study  of  the  Law. 
Mais,  a  I'heure  qu'il  est,  je  suis  toujours  esclave  1 ' 

^  Yes,  you  are  nominally  a  slave ;  but  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  your  being  sold  again  ? '  I  questioned. 

*  There  is  no  such  danger,'  he  said.  *  The  circumstances  of 
the  family  that  owns  me  would  make  such  a  thing  shameful  in 
my  case.  But  youths  who  are  mere  domestic  servants  kept  to  wait 
on  their  masters — to  prepare  their  rooms,  brush  their  clothes, 
bring  coffee  and  pipes,  or  nurse  them  in  illness — these  are  liable 
to  change  hands  at  the  whim  of  a  master.  However,  many  Beyi 
prefer  nowadays  to  have  paid  servants,  because  by-and-by  they 
would  be  expected  to  give  their  slaves  their  freedom — let  them 
marry  and  set  them  up  in  a  house — and  perhaps  find  the  wife. 
You  perceive  that  keeping  slaves  is  not  so  cheap  a  business  as  it 
seems.' 

^  On  the  whole  you  must  confess  that  your  lot  has  fallen  in 
pleasant  places,'  I  remarked  cheerfully,  to  point  him  to  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture. 
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*  Truly,  it  might  have  been  fer  worse,'  he  replied  with  earnest- 
ness. <  I  am  much  more  free  and  respected  than  many  would  be 
in  my  place.' 

*  And  then,'  I  continued,  *  you  have  gained  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, and  you  have  seen  Europe.' 

*  That  is  true  also,'  he  assented.  '  But  also,  I  have  learnt  by 
my  education  to  know  a  double  bitterness  in  feeling  myself  a 
slave — for  a  slave  is  despised.'^ 

*  No  one  could  despise  you,  my  friend,'  I  said,  reprovingly  and 
sincerely. 

*  Mademoiselle  is  very  good,  and  does  not  judge  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,'  he  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  *  But  all  this  is 
not  the  worst  of  it.  You  see  I  have  lost  my  respect  and  love  for 
my  &ther.  I  know  in  my  heart  I  shall  never  forgive  the  wrong 
he  has  done  me.' 

Then  we  walked  on  in  moody  silence,  and  a  burst  of  merriment 
from  below  was  borne  mockingly  to  our  ear. 

All  at  once  a  thought  darted  into  my  mind  like  an  inspira- 
tion. 

*  You  have  touched  English  ground ! '  I  exclaimed  with  some 
excitement.  *That  alone  has  freed  you.  Our  proudest  law  is 
that  whoever  touches  English  soil  becomes  a  free  man.  You  are 
no  slave  1 ' 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said.  '  It  is  a  grand  law  ;  but,  you  see,  it  does  not 
make  a  slave  the  less  a  slave  in  Turkey.  Besides,'  he  added,  '  I 
am  too  proud  to  abandon  my  benefactors  for  my  own  good.  Let 
them  have  my  gratitude,  my  services,  my  affection  to  the  end.  I 
have  eaten  of  their  bread  long  enough.' 

'  Still,  you  are  free,  for  all  that,'  I  persisted. 

*  For  your  saying  it,  I  will  always  be  your  devoted  brother,'  he 
said,  half  willing  to  humour  my  mood. 

*  Slave  or  no  slave,'  I  exclaimed,  '*  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  myself  your  friend  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality, 
or  to  give  you  a  sister's  sympathy.' 

And  we  kept  our  compact  thenceforth.  My  friendship  was,  I 
believe,  a  comfort  and  a  help  to  him,  whilst  I  felt  myself  all  the 
stronger  for  trying  to  give  him  strength  and  patience. 

Loyal  hearts  may  gather  into  the  treasure-chamber  of  memory 
the  perfumes  of  many  such  friendships. 
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A  DESTINED  BRIDE. 

A  SEQUEL. 

From  the  borders  of  Circassia,  not  far  from  the  Deighbourhood 
of  Tewfick's  mountain  home,  a  little  girl  had  been  kidnapped  about 
the  same  time  that  the  boy's  father  started  on  his  heartless  errand 
to  the  Turkish  capital.  This  child  was  bought  by  Mahomet  Bey's 
mother  in  order  to  be  brought  up  as  Mahomet  Bey*s  destined 
bride.  Slight  and  pale,  with  irregular  features,  but  quick,  bright 
eyes,  the  little  thing  was  chosen  for  her  extreme  vivacity  rather 
than  for  any  beauty  she  possessed.  She  at  once  became  the  play- 
mate of  the  young  Bey's  sister,  and  consequently  of  the  brother 
and  his  friends.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a  boy  of  solid  build  and 
stolid  character,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pair  of  light  grey  eyes 
with  a  slight  squint  in  them.  This  boy,  Hassan,  was  early  en- 
slaved by  the  bewitching  tyranny  of  the  little  Boffia,  who  was  a 
bom  coquette.  Full  of  liveliness,  decided,  and  outspoken,  with 
tact  enough  to  yield  where  necessary  to  the  young  Khanum,  the 
girl  had  her  own  way  for  the  most  part  with  everybody.  At  ten 
she  wa^  withdrawn  into  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  hareem  and 
made  to  leam  the  kdnoon  (or  flat  harp),  dancing,  and  to  under- 
stand the  ordering  of  a  household.  She  learnt,  too,  to  speak  a 
little  French,  blundering  through  difficulties  with  praiseworthy 
determination.  At  eighteen  she  was  a  lively  young  woman,  with 
graceful  manners  formed  by  a  Frenchwoman's  supervision.  Boffia 
stood  well  with  her  future  mother-in-law,  but  the  latter,  though 
kind,  showed  her  no  motherly  tenderness,  and  Achmet  Bey,  in- 
capable of  any  romantic  feeling,  only  remembered  her  as  a  petite 
tdquine  who  had  had  spirit  enough  to  tease  as  much  as  she  was 
teased.  The  heavy  Hassan,  meanwhile,  sighed  whenever  he 
caught  sight  of  her  profile  at  the  carriage  window,  and  by  means 
of  certain  telegrajfliic  signs  a  complete  understanding  grew  up 
between  the  two.  Much  clever  manoeuvring  had  to  be  gone 
i  hrough  before  the  state  of  the  case  could  be  broached  with  safety 
to  the  mother  and  to  Achmet  Bey.  When  the  girl's  inclination 
Decame  known,  the  latter  had  the  good  sense  to  give  her  her 
freedom  and  present  her  as  a  dowered  bride  to  his  friend.  There 
was  a  grand  wedding ;  Hassan  going  in  torchlight  procession  to 
service  at  the  mosque,  supported  on  either  side  by  Achmet  and 
Tewfick  as  best  men.  Meanwhile  Boffia  Khaniun,  dignified  since 
the  morning  with  the  title  indicating  her  newly-found  freedom, 
received  guests  in  her  own  home. 

Hassan  Bey  had  just  reason  to  be  flattered  at  the  preference 
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his  young  wife  had  shown  for  him.  He  was  proud  of  his  domestic 
happiness,  and  delighted  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  old  friends  in 
his  wife's  presence,  so  renewing  for  all  the  pleasant  intercourse  now 
so  long  interrupted. 

Tewfick  soon  confided  to  Boffia  Khanum  his  hope  of  bringing 
his  sister  to  Stamboul.  With  ready  woman's  wit  the  young  wife 
set  herself  to  work  out  a  practical  realisation  of  the  plan ;  but 
much  patience  and  waiting  was  needed  for  months  yet.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  young  man's  steady  efforts  to  improve  himself  and 
extend  his  studies,  it  was  some  time  before  he  gained  notice  or 
hopes  of  patronage.  At  last  there  came  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
the  table  of  a  great  Pacha ;  and  from  that  time  it  was  understood 
that  society  had  accepted  him  as  an  ornament,  and  his  freedom 
was  tacitly  acknowledged. 

But  sUU  no  employment  was  given  him,  although  a  post  in 
one  of  the  foreign  embassies  was  talked  of.  The  death  of  a 
friendly  Pacha  put  an  end  to  the  prospect  of  a  secretaryship  at 
St.  Petersburg.  His  allowance  was  not  great,  but  by  self-denial 
he  might  save  enough  to  send  for  his  sister.  And  so  he  did. 
And  it  was  in  the  home  of  Hassan  Bey  and  BoflBa  Khanum  that 
the  long-parted  brother  and  sister  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
once  more.  H^ppy  and  bright  they  were  till  the  shadow  of 
coming  troubles  on  the  horizon  of  Eastern  polities  warned  Tewfick 
to  send  his  proUgie  back  to  the  shelter  of  her  own  country. 

Tewfick  has  ever  been  faithful  to  his  old  friends.  He  was 
willing  to  remain  near  them  and  accept  a  subordinate  post  which 
brought  him  an  income  very  inadequate  to  his  requirements  and 
reliability.  To  the  end  he  would  repeat,  'I  have  eaten  their 
bread  all  these  years,  and  not  even  to  secure  an  independence 
would  I  leave  them  of  my  own  free  will.  If  their  kindness 
should  put  it  in  my  power  to  make  my  own  way,  it  would  be 
different.'  He  cherished,  then,  a  strong,  chivalrous  sense  of 
gratitude  towards  the  rich  family  who  had  thought  it  no  shame 
to  buy  his  liberty  of  action !  He  was  generous  in  giving  them 
more  than  the  bargain  involved ;  and  while  his  magnanimity  sur- 
prised me,  I  could  not  help  admiring  in  him  a  touch  of  that 
fine  Oriental  devotion  which  we  see  in  Buth's  clinging  to  Naomi. 

A   TRAGEDY. 

It  is  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  and  so  there  is  to  be  a 
ballet  a  la  Franque,  which  is  to  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  such 
stage  accessories  as  can  be  extemporised.  Accordingly,  a  raised 
platform  has  been  contrived  between  the  two  wings  of  the  great, 
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curving  double  staircase  leading  up  from  the  large  and  lofty  central 
«o/a,  or  reception  hall. 

One  looked  down  on  a  huge  space,  enclosed  in  high  white 
walls,  packed  close  with  wondering  and  delighted  faces  intent  on 
gazing  on  no  ordinary  scene.  The  little  theatre  was  meant  to 
represent  Fairyland;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  rare  flowers, 
seemingly  poised  tiptoe  on  a  bed  of  exotics,  stands  a  Faiiy  so 
gracefully  posed,  so  bewitchingly  draped  in  silvery  gauze  and 
pink  ribbons ;  so  dainty  and  coquettish  in  the  turn  of  her  head,  in 
the  delicate  contour  of  her  oval  fsice,  pale  brow,  black  pencilled 
eyebrows,  and  full,  pouting,  cherry  lips;  so  provokingly  tri- 
umphant in  the  too  visible  consciousness  of  her  own  'pvqyuamit 
beauty ;  so  tenacious  of  praise  in  her  long  endurance  of  that 
almost  impossible  posture,  that  one  could  only  look  on  in  wonder- 
ment and  admiration. 

Well  might  the  great  mass  of  densely  packed  Trwussafiers 
(visitors)  cry  out  *  Af'fiirim,  Af 'farim  ! '  (Well  done  1  Well  done  1) 
and  add  their  devout  ^  Mash  Allah ! '  (Heaven  defend  us  I) 

But  there  were  those  looking  on  to  whom  the  gay  scene  was 
impleasing — women  whose  hearts  were  in  a  blaze  of  jealousy,  whose 
eyes  shot  forth  glances  that  boded  no  good  to  the  pretty  ballet-dancer. 
It  would  have  been  just  as  well  that  she  should  have  looked 
less  saucy,  less  dazzling,  less  confident  of  her  power.  For  who  was 
she,  to  flaunt  her  beauty  thus  openly  in  their  faces  ?  She  was 
but  a  Circassian  slave ;  and,  when  bought  young,  had  not  cost 
such  a  very  great  sum.  If  her  worth  had  increased  to  some  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  liras,  was  it  not  on  account  of  these 
fantastic,  impious  Ghiaour  dances  which  her  master  had  had  her 
trained  to  perform  ?  It  might  be  very  pretty,  but  it  had  not  the 
charm  of  the  slow,  sentimental  Turkish  dance.  Yet  this  sort  of 
play  (oiyoun)  was  admired  by  the  Pacha  1 

That  was  the  great  offence  in  the  eyes  of  these  women,  who 
were  the  Pacha's  wives  and  slaves.  For  they  had  but  just  dis- 
covered that  they  had  in  this  dSbutante  a  dangerous  rival.  With  such 
powers  of  fascination  she  must  soon  become  the  favourite,  perhaps 
even  the  favourite  wife.  Who  can  say  what  dark  thoughts  found 
place  in  their  hearts  at  that  gay  festival,  or  what  ominous  words 
were  breathed,  that  should  soon  wither  the  bloom  on  those  &ir 
cheeks,  and  leave  those  plump,  rounded  limbs  wasted  to  a 
skeleton  ? 

Some  said  that  she  took  a  sudden  chill  on  that  night  when  she 
had  been  so  flushed  with  pleasure ;  for,  shortly  after,  she  b^;an  to 
keep  her  room.  Not  six  weeks  had  passed  ere  her  che^  bad 
grown  hollow  and  were  marked  with  a  hectic  spot.    Next,  before 
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it  was  generally  known  in  the  household  that  her  illness  was 
serious,  she  was  removed  from  her  owner's  hareem  in  order  to  be 
*  taken  care  of  by  an  old  and  confidential  slave,  now  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  hard  and  mercenary  nature  was  but  too  well  known. 
Both  were,  in  £Eict,  fit  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  covert 
design.  My  heart  misgave  me  when  I  heard  whither  she  had 
been  conveyed  (of  course  with  the  tacit  consent  of  her  master,  to 
whom  suitable  representations  had  been  made  in  her  enforced 
absence). 

^  These  dark  crimson  roses  are  beauties  I  How  a  sight  of  them 
would  delight  that  poor  little  sick  beauty  I  I  will  set  oflF  this 
moment  and  take  them  to  her,  if  I  can  but  manage  to  find  the 
house.'  This  I  exclaimed  one  warm  June  day  soon  after  her  de- 
parture from  amongst  us. 

Guided  by  an  Armenian  Avwob  (footman),  I  reached  a  house 
of  most  well-to-do  appearance,  of  large  frontage — newly  painted, 
roomy,  and  neat-looking;  the  sort  of  house  which,  in  Turkey, 
cotdd  only  belong  to  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  systematically  aim 
at  enriching  themselves  by  every  conceivable  means ;  for  it  was 
much  too  good  for  an  upper  servant  who  had  been  content  with 
his  wages  only.  There  were  one  or  two  servants  loitering  at  the 
outer  door — another  sign  of  prosperity.  The  sleek  master,  with 
his  sallow  cheeks,  beetling  black  brows  and  sneaking  air^  was  not 
there  to  receive  me,  but  I  was  admitted  without  much  demur  to 
the  hareem,  within  which  my  coming  had  evidently  caused  some 
commotion.  Here  an  old  woman  met  me  and  conducted  me  up- 
stairs to  the  sofa  (or  chief  guest  chamber,  into  which  the  other 
rooms  opened),  where  I  was  presently  made  to  sit  on  the  highest 
divan  (as  an  extra  honour),  and  two  or  three  old  women  (called 
NvnaSj  mothers),  came  to  sit  with  me  whilst  the  usual  cup  of 
coffee,  invariably  offered  as  a  welcome,  was  being  prepared  down- 
stairs. 

The  old  Ninas  looked  perturbed  in  spite  of  an  effort  to  be  calm. 

*  How  is  your  sick  charge  ? '  I  asked  with  diflSculty,  for  at  that 
time  I  spoke  but  a  word  or  two  of  Turkish. 

*  Foiiktot  1  Euldu,  cocona ! '  (Poor  thing,  she  is  dead, 
lady  1)  cried  the  old  women,  holding  up  their  hands  in  affected 
pity. 

Greatly  shocked,  I  tried  to  ask  details,  and  was  answered  that 
the  death  had  taken  place  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to 
my  coming. 

^  And  I  was  bringing  her  these  roses  1  May  I  not  at  least  lay 
them  by  her,  and  take  one  last  look  at  her  &ce  ? ' 
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The  request  caused  great  consternation.  No;  as  a  Chris- 
tian, I  could  not  see  the  corpse.  They  were  sony,  but  it  could 
not  be. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  here  made  her  appearance  for  a 
short  time,  excusing  herself  from  remaining,  on  the  plea  of  having 
arrangements  to  make ;  she  must  send  to  her  neighbours  to  borrow 
the  handsomest  Cashmere  shawls  she  could  find  to  cover  the  coffin. 
But  she  hoped  I  would  stay  and  rest. 

A  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  plump  and  well-kept,  but  hard- 
featured,  cold,  and  determined,  she  looked  the  impersonation  of 
a  relentless  will — one  by  no  means  to  be  thwarted  in  a  set  purpose. 
It  made  me  shudder  to  look  on  her  unmoved  sallow  fiEU^  and 
changeless  grey-green  eyes ;  and  to  think  of  this  woman  as  the 
guardian  and  keeper  of  that  other  woman,  but  lately  so  fiill  of  life 
and  quick  changing  impulse.  She  could  have  been  no  tender 
nurse  for  her  in  her  wayward  moods  ! 

When,  to  my  relief,  she  had  withdrawn,  the  Ninas  sat  silent  as 
they  smoked,  withdrawing  the  amber  mouth-piece  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  utter  such  ejaculations  as — 

'  Nazig  kiz  I '  (Agreeable  girl  I) 

'  Nakader  guzel ! '  (How  pretty  1) 

'Yazigl'  (What  a  pity  1) 

Presently  two  of  the  old  women  laid  aside  their  pipes  and 
entered  into  conversation  together  imrestrainedly,  little  imagining 
that  I  undefratood  Turkish  much  better  than  I  could  speak  it. 
And  I,  attracted  by  their  tone  and  words,  lent  all  my  attenti(m 
to  them,  whilst  I  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  my  own  sorrowful 
reflections  and  was  abstractedly  sipping  the  distasteful  beverage. 

'Ah I  poor  dear;  she  died  hard.  It  was  a  long  stru|^lel 
How  many  times  she  would  start  up  in  her  bed  and  ask  why  we 
had  brought  her  to  this  house,  where  she  would  never  get  better, 
but  only  worse  ?  She  knew  well  that  the  Pacha  would  never  have 
allowed  it  if  he  had  only  known  of  it  beforehand.  Then  she 
would  try  to  spring  up,  saying  she  wovXd  go  to  the  Pacha  that 
moment.  Then  she  would  fight  us  in  desperation  as  we  strove  to 
hold  her  down  under  the  bed-coverlet.  It  was  difficult  nursing 
indeed!  for  she  could  hardly  be  made  to  take  her  medicines. 
Dear !  dear  I  it  is  a  sad  thing  over.  What  a  death-scene  it  was ! 
Her  face  and  her  nails  turned  black  with  the  passion  I ' 

So  she  had  died  in  convidsions,  if  by  no  fouler  means !  And 
those  once  supple  and  graceful  limbs  were  even  now  drawn  and 
twisted  with  the  agony  of  that  hideous  death-struggle,  whose 
duration  one  might  only  guess. 

Inwardly  shuddering,  and  loathing  the  plac^e  and  its  inmatesyl 
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left  my  roses  as  the  only  token  of  sincere  pity  that  could  now 
reach  tiie  dead  girl,  and  made  haste  to  be  away. 

For  word  or  deed  of  mine  thefn  were  powerless  to  save  or  to 
avenge.  Let  her  sorrowful  story  plead  tuhc;  for  others  in  like  case 
with  herself  I 


THE  BOY  AALI. 

A  DROLL  little  figure  and  a  droll  little  fiice.  It  was  a  new 
and  unlooked-for  importation  into  our  midst — a  handsome  little 
eunuch  who  had  been  picked  up  wonderfully  cheap  by  Lollah 
Hafiz,  one  of  the  head  eunuchs.  They  were  a  strange  pair  as  they 
stood  there  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  curious  women,  most  of 
whom  looked  upon  the  little  fellow  as  a  new  playmate  for  them- 


The  one  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  height,  of  thin  and  wiry 
build,  though  broad-shouldered ;  he  had  a  fine  head  held  high,  a 
black-brown  skin,  and  features  and  expression  that  suggested  a 
mixed  descent  from  the  intelligent  Bedouin  race.  His  great  eyes 
rolled  incessantly  fi-om  side  to  side  in  keen  watchfulness,  the  whites 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  hue  of  his  skin.  The  d)ape  of  his 
face,  his  long  flat  nose  and  lengthened  chin,  his  broad  eyebrows 
and  wide  lips,  all  corresponded  with  the  leading  outlines  of  his 
figure.  But  the  mouth,  extraordinarily  mobile  in  expression,  was 
indicative  of  a  cruel,  firm  disposition.  Besides  his  great  height, 
which  must  have  been  seven  feet  odd,  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  him  were  his  hands  and  feet,  long  in  proportion  to  his 
statiure,  and  of  peculiar  fiatneaa ;  one  seemed  to  see  in  them  the 
wily,  gliding,  snake-like  nature,  ever  bent  on  securing  some  new 
aim  and  object. 

Dressed  with  the  care  of  an  exquisite  in  glossiest  broadcloth, 
this  grim  though  now  smiling  giant  towered  exultant  above  his 
late  acquisition,  on  whom  his  critical  and  observant  glance  fell 
askance,  not  unnoticed  by  the  timid  object  to  whom  it  was 
directed. 

.  The  boy  Aali  was  a  lad  of  some  nine  or  ten  years  of  age ;  a 
pretty  boy,  with  small,  pleasing,  regular  features,  bright,  sparkling, 
hazel-brown  eyes,  curly,  dark,  woolly  hair,  almost  chestnut  in  tint ; 
and  a  complexion  of  rich  coffee-brown  that  seemed  to  tell  of 
Abyssinian  extraction.  The  little  fellow  was  dressed  up  after  the 
pattern  of  his  master,  and  was,  in  his  small  way,  a  miniature  ex- 
quisite ;  and  this,  with  his  imconsciousness  of  our  criticism,  and 
his  assumption  of  extreme  gravity  under  a  sense  of  the  importance 
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of  his  office^  made  him  the  droll  little  being  he  was.  It  was,  too, 
very  comical  to  see  how  the  lad  aimed  at  a  studied  imitation  of 
his  great  original  in  both  attitude  and  manner,  with  this  one 
difference,  that  the  boy  set  himself,  as  it  seemed,  the  task  of  wp' 
pearvng  abject  before  his  owner,  whose  good-will  he  seemed  willing 
to  win  at  all  costs. 

There  the  two  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ladies  and 
slaves,  until  all  questions  were  satisfied,  as,  where  Aali  came  firom 
(he  was  a  recent  importation  from  abroad),  how  much  had  been 
paid  for  him  (about  two  hundred  liras,  if  I  remember  rightly), 
with  naany  other  details  which  have  escaped  my  memory.  Pre- 
sently, by  a  sign  (a  jerk  of  the  chin  into  the  air)  and  the  words, 
'  Haideh  ghit  I  Oiyoun  1 '  (Haste  away !  go  play !)  the  great  man  dis- 
missed his  little  slave  with  a  grand  air,  sending  him  to  join  a 
group  of  children  at  the  far  end  of  the  8ala. 

When  the  boy  was  out  of  hearing,  Hafiz  addressed  the  Khanum 
and  her  slaves  in  confidential  tones. 

'  He  is  a  great  bargain,  it  is  true ;  but  of  course  there  was  a 
reason  for  getting  such  a  pretty  boy  so  cheap.  And  it  is  this. 
You  must  all  beware  of  him,  for  he  is  a  bom  thief!  He  loves 
money  more  than  most  of  us  grown-up  Lallahs  do.  But  he  must 
be  cured  if  he  shows  his  failing  in  this  house.  /  shall  see  to 
that.  For,  if  I  can  break  him  in,  I  intend  to  present  him  to  the 
Khanum ;  and,  once  grown  to  his  full  height,  he  will  bring  a  good 
price.    Adam !     One  does  not  see  two  like  him  in  a  day's  ride ! ' 

The  great  personage  had  to  be  congratulated,  dubious  fears 
apart. 

The  little  Aali  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  on  all  state  occasions,  his  chief  business  being 
to  usher  in  visitors,  and  stand  with  folded  arms  to  be  looked  at  and 
criticised  during  the  visit ;  for  his  ready  ways  and  handsome  little 
person  made  the  ladies  quite  proud  of  him. 

But,  alas  1  he  also  began  to  show  himself  to  be  a  master  in  the 
art  of  pilfering,  and  on  one  memorable  occasion,  after  persistently 
denying  the  theft  of  a  gold  lira,  and  taking  every  oath  he  knew 
in  Turkish  to  strengthen  his  protestation  of  innocence,  he  was  at 
last  ignominiously  rolled  over  on  the  floor  of  the  scdaj  and  nothing 
being  found  in  his  pockets,  the  thick  comer  of  his  little  frock- 
coat  was  ripped  up,  and  his  spoils  displayed  to  view — a  discovery 
which  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  quiescent  silence  and  shamefsiced- 
ness. 

A  good  beating  and  bread-and-water  diet  had  some  effect  in 
correcting  his  manners  for  a  time,  but  on  graver  repetitions  of  the 
offence  there  followed  several  days  of  prison  in  the  Lallah's  rooms ; 
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but  that  mode  of  punishment  being  found  congenial  to  Master 
Aali's  idleness,  on  other  occasions  handcuffs  were  tried,  whilst  the 
little  culprit  was  allowed  to  walk  freely  in  and  out,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  usual  to  carry  messages.  But  nothing  could  shame  him 
into  conquering  his  pilfering  habits  now  that  his  character  for 
dishonesty  was  thoroughly  established  by  his  repeated  thefts.  So 
the  one  only  thing  that  remained  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  boy 
to  some  neighbouring  hareem.  His  good  looks,  promising  ap- 
pearance, and  courtly  manners  telling  much  in  his  favour,  Lallah 
Hafiz  had  the  satisfEiction  of  effecting  his  transfer  to  another  scene 
of  future  depredations,  and  might  well  chink  his  price  in  gold 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  feel  himself  at  last  rid  of  so  troublesome  a 
bargain. 

It  will  be  surmised — and  quite  correctly  so — that  the  eimuchs 
are  the  chief  means  by  which  domestic  slave  dealing  in  Turkey  is 
effected.  Not  only  so,  they  have  besides  excellent  opportunities 
for  carrying  on  successful  speculations  on  their  own  account  in 
this  traffic  in  hmnan  flesh.  Being  the  guardians  of  the  hareem, 
and  knowing  that  any  favour  they  ask  of  the  mistress  of  the  house 
will  very  readily  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  favour 
in  return — these  black  guardians  of  their  masters'  interests  know 
that  they  have  only  to  invest  in  a  promising  little  girl  and  place 
her  in  their  mistress's  household,  where  she  will  grow  up  and  be 
fed  with  the  rest.  The  chief  expense  to  the  real  owner  will  hardly 
be  more  than  a  piece  of  print  for  a  dress  now  and  then,  and  a 
small  aUxk  (monthly  allowance)  to  buy  shoes ;  (stockings  are  con- 
sidered a  luxury).  If  the  mistress  is  generous,  even  this  expense 
will  be  saved.  Not  one  girl,  but  two  or  three,  may  be  owned  in 
this  way  by  a  eunuch  who  has  permission  to  possess  slaves. 

Such  slaves  they  buy  young  for  the  most  part,  and  if  they  do 
not  bring  them  up  under  their  own  eye  and  nominally  at  their 
own  cost,  they  then  place  them  out  with  some  former  slave,  now 
married,  who  is  to  be  trusted  to  see  that  her  charges  are  duly 
trained  to  service  as  chibouquejeea  (pipe-bearers),  kasnajees  (tire- 
women), soffrajees  (waitresses),  yattackjees  (bed-makers),  khaveh^ 
jees  (coffee-makers).  Those  girls  who  show  any  aptitude  for  be- 
coming kiatiba  (writers),  oiyounjeea  (dancers),  or  tchalgahjees 
(musicians  and  singers),  are  sure  to  be  made  to  learn  these  accom- 
plishments, at  the  same  time  that  they  have  to  practise  one  or  more 
of  the  more  useful  branches  of  domestic  industry  cited  above.  For 
it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  woman  is  brought  up  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  pretty,  useless  doll.  On  the  contrary,  her  useful 
quantities  axe  minutely  considered  both  by  the  eunuch  who  hopes 
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to  make  his  fullest  gain  of  her,  and  by  the  economical  young 
bachelor  who  buys  a  slave-girl  as  his  first  venture  towards  future 
house-furnishing.     A  case  occurs  to  me  as  I  write :  let  me  call  it 


TEE  FORTUNATE  LAUNDRT-MAID . 

A  BEMARKABLT  haudsomc  young  cavalry  officer,  half  Greek  by 
descent  (his  mother,  a  Christian  girl,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
the  Greek  war  of  1827,  first  made  a  slave  and  then  married  to  her 
captor),  having,  as  a  bachelor,  no  means  of  getting  his  linen 
properly  attended  to,  determined  to  buy  a  tchamcLchvrjee  (a 
laundry-maid).  Having  taken  this  resolution,  he  attended  a 
80vr^e  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chief  Eunuch,  where  several  of  these 
blacks  had  assembled  from  neighbouring  hareems  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  good  chat  over  their  mistresses'  aflfairs,  and  where  in  all 
probability  they  had  purposely  been  bidden  with  a  view  to  the 
business  in  hand.  The  yoimg  Bey  went,  however,  as  a  chance 
visitor,  and,  finding  such  an  assembly,  was  prevailed  on  to  remain 
and  seat  himself  amongst  the  guests.  The  condescension  of  taking 
coffee  with  the  rest  was  by  no  means  omitted  by  him ;  more  than 
that,  backgammon  was  resorted  to  with  great  success,  and  between 
the  games  several  eligible  young  women  were  mentioned  as  about 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  their  masters 
or  mistresses. 

^Bir  dye  Hz  iaiiorum;  guzd;  dorou;  khabahatsizlekJ  (A 
good  girl  is  what  I  want ;  pretty,  well-made,  and  without  faults  of 
any  kind).  The  yoimg  man,  having  adroitly  made  his  business 
known  and  duly  impressed  the  assembly  with  his  wishes  in  the 
matter,  then  withdrew ;  and  the  negotiation  was  thus  effectively 
put  en  train. 

Beports  were  soon  brought  in  to  him  from  various  quarters, 
but  he  preferred  to  be  slow  and  sure  in  making  his  choice.  At 
last  the  very  thing  to  suit  him  was  found  somewhere  by  one  of  his 
black  friends.  Before  purchase  the  girl  was  brought  on  approval 
to  the  house  of  a  rich  patron  of  her  future  master.  She  was  tall, 
muscular,  symmetrical,  had  perfectly  regular  features  (the  Greek 
cast  of  countenance),  was  fresh-coloured,  and  the  picture  of  health 
and  good  temper.  She  would  do!  So  some  five  hundred  liras 
must  have  been  paid  down  for  her,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  continue  to  remain  where  she  was,  duly  washing  and  ironings 
her  basketfuls  of  linen. 

The  girl  was  very  quiet  and  well-behaved,  but  not  one  the 
Turks  would  deem  fit  to  become  a  hatoun  (lady).  So  everybody 
was  surprised  when,  about  two  years  after  the  purchase,  the  young 
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Bey  %d  up  a  house  (which  is  the  literal  expression  in  Turkish 
for  got  married^.  No  ceremony,  however,  was  necessary  in  taking 
the  dave  to  her  new  home,  where  she  soon  after  became  the 
mother  of  her  master's  eldest  bom.  ^Tiether  the  Bey  has  since 
taken  home  a  wife  also  I  am  not  aware.  It  was  understood  that  he 
had  but  to  choose  amongst  the  richest  heiresses  of  Stamboul,  and  it 
was  thought  that  he  was  waiting  to  make  an  advantageous  alliance 
which  would  advance  his  interests  in  diplomatic  circles. 

Undoubtedly  the  pretty  tchamachirjee  considered  herself  a 
very  fortunate  woman.  She  was  extremely  proud  of  her  lord  and 
master ;  for  this  young  Bey  had  been  trained  in  one  of  the  large 
public  schools  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the  usages  of  our  modem 
society  might  have  passed  for  a  most  finished  and  fastidiously 
refined  gentleman. 

F.  E.  A 
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Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  of  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  writing 
about  Cricket,  said  that  he  *did  not  know  that  Erin  had  any 
national  sport,  except  hunting.'  As  there  may  be  many  with  the 
same  idea,  we  purpose  here  to  show  that  the  Irish  and  their 
brother  Celts  of  the  Scot<;h  Highlands  have  a  national  game,  a 
sport,  in  its  own  way,  as  typical  of  the  fiery  Celt  as  cricket  is  of 
the  Englishman. 

This  game  flourishes  under  many  different  names — ^hinrling, 
shinty,  club,  camanach,  &c.,  but  everywhere  it  is  played  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way. 

As  most  of  my  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the  school 
game  of '  hockey,'  which  is,  in  a  very  mild  form,  the  wild  ^  hurling ' 
of  Irish  Patrick,  or  the  '  camanach '  of  his  brother  Donald  in  the 
Highlands,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  mode  of  play  in  the  game 
than  tliat  two  opposing  parties,  armed  with  curved  sticks,  each  try 
to  drive  the  ball  through  their  own  goal.  Let  me  rather  do  for 
this  game  what  I  have  already  done  for  golf  and  football  in  these 
pages,  give  a  slight  anecdotic  sketch  of  its  life  among  us,  with 
some  notable  incidents  about  the  game  and  its  lovers. 

Donald  is  disposed  to  claim  an  early  origin  for  his  favourite 
game.  Golf  he  looks  upon  as  an  effeminate  offshoot  of  it,  having  its 
descent  through  ^  bandy-ball,'  a  game  much  in  favour  with  school- 
boys as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Strutt  engraves  from 
an  old  prayer-book  of  about  this  period  an  illustration  of  two  boys 
playing  at  bandy-ball,  in  which  the  form  of  the  club  or  bandy  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  caman  or  hurly  used  by  players  at  our 
game  in  the  present  day. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  game  is  the  oldest  of 
all  ball-games  in  which  a  bat  or  other  instrument  is  used ;  indeed, 
mider  one  form  in  which  hurling  existed  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
bat  was  subsidiary  to  the  hand,  and  was  only  used  on  occasion,  the 
game  is  as  old  as  Homer,  where,  as  Pope  translates  it,  the  Princess 
of  Corcyra  and  her  maidens  play  at  ball : — 

O  er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play, 
Their  shhiing  veils  onboond ;  along  tiie  skiesy 
Tost  and  retost,  the  ball  incessant  flies. 

The  Romans  had  a  game  called  <  Harpastum,'  about  which  little  is 
known,  but  it  is  probable  from  its  derivation  that  it  was  akin  to 
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our  game.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  our  pastime  under 
various  names  firmly  established  in  Britain  many  centuries  ago. 
Northbrooke,  in  1 577,  mentions  it  as  a  favourite  game  in  Devon- 
shire, while  from  many  sources  we  see  that  it  was  a  much  practised 
pastime  in  the  Western  Counties  generally.  In  those  days,  unfor- 
tunately, there  were  no  men  with  any  learned  leisure  among  the 
Celts  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  tell  us  when  the  game  was  intro- 
duced among  them,  but,  from  references  in  early  Gaelic  songs  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  this  ball-play  must  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Gael  very  long  ago.  It  is  a  game  eminently 
suited  to  the  Celtic  nature.  Donald  or  Patrick  always  liked  a 
weapon  in  his  hand,  both  in  the  contests  of  peace  or  war.  When 
Englishmen  quarrelled,  they  fought  with  their  fists,  but  the  Celt 
always  used  claymore  or  cudgel.  So  in  their  games.  In  Celtic 
eyes  their  manly  game  has  many  recommendations  that  football — 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  Lowland  games — lacks. 

One  of  the  episodes  of  the  long  feud  between  the  Clan  Gregor 
and  the  Colquhouns  of  Luss — a  quarrel  that  ended  in  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  MacGregors  in  1603 — ^is  connected  with  a  match  at 
shinty.  Two  subsections  of  the  Clan  Alpine,  who  had  had  some 
cause  of  disagreement,  had  settled  the  vexed  question,  and,  to 
celebrate  the  renewal  of  perfect  friendliness,  the  clansmen  of  both 
families  agreed  to  meet  and  spend  some  time  in  a  merry-making. 
OnQ  of  the  chief  events  was  to  be  a  shinty  match  between  the  men 
of  each  family. 

That  their  visitors  and  kinsmen  might  be  royally  entertained, 
the  hosts  organised  a  foray  into  the  Colquhouns'  country  by  Loch 
Lomond  side,  and  carried  ofi*  many  head  of  fat  cattle.  Next  day, 
in  a  level  glen  among  the  hills,  the  MacGregors,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  assembled,  the  men  armed  for  the  time  only  with  the 
sturdy  clubs  to  be  used  in  their  game.  The  ball  was  thrown  up, 
sticks  rattled,  all  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  game  were  heard, 
when  suddenly,  high  above  the  noise  of  the  players,  rose  a  shriek  of 
the  women,  as  from  all  sides  of  the  glen  advanced  the  hated  Colqu- 
houns. The  clansmen,  though  surprised  and  unarmed,  at  once 
formed  up,  back  to  back,  and  with  their  clubs  prepared  to  meet 
the  swords  of  the  foe ;  but  tough  ash  and  cold  steel  had  hardly  met, 
when,  with  screams  of  fury,  a  naked  dirk  in  each  right  hand  and  a 
bundle  of  claymores  under  each  left  arm,  the  women  of  the  clan 
cut  through  the  Colquhouns,  and  brought  to  their  husbands  the 
broadswords  that  soon  swept  the  men  of  Luss  back  again  to  Loch 
Lomond  side. 

About  this  time  there  was  no  greater  ^  chief  in  the  North '  than 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  cousin-german  to  King  James  VL    So 
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grand  and  ambitious  were  Earl  Patrick's  views  that,  in  February, 
1615,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  for 
usurping  royal  authority  in  his  island  estate.  Our  ball-play 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  game  of  his,  and  it  is  said  that 
when,  in  1604,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  he  was 
'  honourably  enterteened  with  comedies,  and  all  other  sports  and 
recreations  that  Earl  John  could  make  him,'  among  them  being 
camanach  matches.   . 

Curiously  enough,  though  we  see  irom  Fitzstephen,  Iforth- 
brooke,  and  others  that  the  game  was  a  popular  one  at  fi  very  early 
age  of  our  history,  yet  it  escaped  mention  in  all  the  Acts  against 
unlawful  games,  that  is,  those  statutes  prohibiting  farm  servants, 
labourers,  artificers,  &c.,  from  playing  tennis,  football,  handball, 
&c.  Indeed,  it  never  appears  to  have  got  into  Parliament  at  all, 
unless  the  mysterious  game  of  somewhat  similar  name  proclaimed 
against  just  before  the  Eestoration  was  our  game.  On  July  13, 
1659,  the  House  of  Conmions  ordered  'that  a  Proclamation  be 
issued  prohibiting  all  horse  races,  cock  matches,  bull  baiting, 
ouUhurlmgs^  public  wrestling,  and  other  meetings  of  like  nature 
until  the  first  day  of  October  next.' 

Carew,  in  his  *  Survey  of  Cornwall'  (1602),  minutely  describes 
two  kinds  of  hurling  played  there :  one,  in  which  the  players  of 
the  opposing  sides  '  match  themselves  by  payres,  one  embracing 
another,'  and  so  strive,  man  against  man,  to  goal  the  ball ;  the 
other  a  game  not  unlike  the  great  district  matches  that  used  to 
take  place  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  during  the  last  century, 
and  which  are  being  revived  again  in  the  North  of  Scotland  just 
now.  Carew  says  that '  two  or  three  or  more  parishes  agree  to 
liurl  against  two  or  three  other  parishes.  The  matches  are  usually 
made  by  gentlemen,  and  their  goales  are  either  those  gentlemen's 
houses,  or  some  towns  or  villages,  three  or  four  miles  asimder,  of 
which  either  side  maketh  choice  after  the  neamesse  of  their 
dwellings.  When  they  meet  there  is  neyther  comparing  of 
numbers  nor  matching  of  men,  but  a  silver  ball  is  cast  up,  and 
that  company  which  can  catch  and  carry  it  by  force  or  slight  to 
the  place  assigned,  gaineth  the  ball  and  the  victory.'  This  game 
looks  more  like  handball  than  like  the  hurling  of  to-day,  but  a 
club  or  bat  was  used  at  the  old  game.  Strutt  cites  a  passage  in 
'  Philogamus,'  a  book  published  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  where 
the  instrument  is  called '  a  clubbe '  or  '  hurle-batte.'  Besides,  both 
in  hurling  and  Shinty  till  recently  *  carrying '  was  quite  allowable. 
A  writer  in  Charles  Knight's  'Penny  Magazine'  (No.  181  for 
Jan.  31,  1835,  in  which  there  is  a  very  spirited  drawing  of  the 
game  as  played  in  Scotland,)  tells  us  he  witnessed  a  match  in  which 
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one  of  the  players,  having  gained  possession  of  the  ball,  contrived 
to  run  a  mile  with  it  in  his  hand,  pursued  by  all  the  other  players, 
till  he  reached  the  goal  and  his  victory  was  admitted. 

In  early  days,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  Sunday  was  the  great 
day  for  this  game,  as  it  still  is  in  many  piui»  of  Ireland.  There 
are  some  curious  anecdotes  told  in  connection  with  this.  Mr.  Halli- 
well  quotes  from  a  Cornish  book  a  curious  belief  in  the  county 
about  a  *  judgment'  that  overtook  a  party  of  Sunday  hurlers. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  stones,  set  in  a  kind  of  square  figure,  near 
St.  Clare  in  Cornwall,  which  are  caUed  ^  the  Hurlers '  *  from  an  odd 
opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that  they  are  so  many  men 
petrified  or  changed  into  stone  for  profaning  the  Sabbath  day  by 
hurling  the  ball,  an  exercise  for  which  the  people  of  that  county 
have  always  been  famous.  The  "  Hurlers  "  are  oblong,  rude,  and 
unhewed,  and  have  been  conjectured  to  be  sepulchral  monu- 
ments.' 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Cromarty  sketches  (*  Scenes  and  Legends 
of  the  North  of  Scotland '),  tells  a  somewhat  similar  story : — 
*  Every  Sunday  forenoon  they  [the  people  of  Nigg]  attended 
church,  but  the  evening  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  common 
athletic  games  of  the  country.  A  robust,  active  young  fellow, 
named  Donald  Eoy,  was  deemed  their  best  club  player ;  and  as  the 
game  was  a  popular  one,  his  Sabbath  evenings  were  usually  spent 
at  the  club.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  herd  of 
black  cattle.  On  returning  home  one  Sabbath  evening,  after  van- 
quishing the  most  skilful  of  his  competitors,  he  found  the  carcass 
of  one  of  his  best  cattle  lying  across  the  threshold,  where  she  had 
dropped  down  a  few  minutes  before.  Next  Sabbath  he  headed  the 
club  players  as  usual,  and  on  returning  at  the  same  hour,  he  foimd 
the  dead  body  of  a  second  cow  lying  in  exactly  the  same  place. 
"  Can  it  be  possible,"  thought  he,  "  that  the  Whigs  are  in  the 
right  after  all  ?  "  A  challenge,  however,  had  been  given  to  the 
club  players  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  as  the  game  was  to  be 
played  out  on  the  following  Sabbath,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  resolve  the  question.  When  the  day  came,  Donald  played  beyond 
all  praise,  and,  elated  by  the  victory  which  his  exertions  had  at 
length  secured  to  his  parish,  he  was  striding  homewards  through  a 
green  lane,  when  a  fine  cow,  which  he  had  purchased  only  a  few 
days  before,  came  pressing  through  the  fence,  and  flinging  herself 
down  before  him,  expired  at  his  feet  with  a  deep  horrible  bellow. 
**Thi8  is  Gtxi's  judgment,"  exclaimed  Donald  ;  "the  Whigamores 
are  in  the  right ;  I  have  taken  His  day,  and  He  takes  my  cattle.' 
He  never  afterwards  played  at  the  club,  and  such  was  the  change 
effected  on  his  character  that  at  the  Revolution  be  was  ordained 
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an  elder  of  the  Church,  and  he  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
notable  worthies  of  the  North,' 

Notwithstanding  Donald  Boy's  defection,  the  game  flourished 
in  the  Highlands  for  the  next  century  after  his  time.  After  the 
*  Forty-five '  however,  for  many  reasons,  shinty  and  other  out-door 
games  fell  into  disuse  among  the  clansmen.  The  Rev.  A.  Stewart, 
of  Moulin  in  Perthshire,  writing  in  1793,  says:  'It  is  observable 
that  those  gymnastic  exercises,  which  constituted  the  chief  pastime 
of  the  Highlanders  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  have  almost  totally 
disappeared.  At  every  fair  or  meeting  of  the  country  people  there 
were  contests  at  racing,  wrestling,  putting  the  stone,  &c. ;  and  on 
holidays,  all  the  males  of  a  district,  young  and  old,  met  to  play  at 
football,  but  oftener  at  shinty.  These  games  are  now  only  prac- 
tised by  schoolboys.'  About  the  same  time  an  Irish  clergyman, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Ledwich,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of 
Aghaboe,  Queen's  County,  laments  that  the  '  national  character  of 
the  original  natives  is  with  us  entirely  lost.  Their  diversions  of 
football  and  hurling  are  seldom  practised.' 

Both  among  Irish  and  Scotch,  however,  there  were  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  the  game  whose  devotion  to  it  carried  it  over  this  dead 
portion  of  ita  history  into  the  prosperous  times  of  this  century. 
Strutt  tells  us  how  greatly  amused  he  was  to  see  the  skill  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Irishmen  who  '  hurled  to  goals '  in  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  British  Museum ;  but  perhaps  as  good  an  instance  of 
love  for  the  game  as  any  can  be  found  in  this  quotation  firom 
Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban  in  1795:  'It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Provost  Brown,  late  of  Inverary,  when  100  years  old,  headed  one 
of  the  contending  parties  at  a  shinty  match,  and  carried  the 
town  colours  in  procession  among  the  victors.  He  died  in  the 
116th  year  of  his  age.' 

This  patriarch  may  have  seen  the  dawn  of  shinty's  new  day. 
With  this  century  the  game  got  a  new  lease  of  life,  which  it  is  not 
likely  again  to  lose.  On  New  Year's  day  (in  the  old  style)  this  is 
the  game  nearly  always  played  in  the  Highlands.  District  plays 
district,  or  the  picked  men  of  one  county  strive  against  the  flower 
of  another.  Most  interesting,  perhaps,  are  those  mimic  fights 
between  neighbouring  clans,  that  recall  the  contests  of  a  century 
ago.  When  the  writer  was  a  boy  in  the  Highlands,  crowds  used 
to  assemble  from  far  and  near  to  be  spectators  of  the  annual  shinty 
match  in  Strathglass,  between  the  Erasers— often  headed  by  Loid 
Lovat,  their  chief,  or  some  of  his  family — and  the  Chidiolms, 
under  their  chief.  The  annual  contest  may  be,  and  most  probaUy 
is,  still  played  every  *  old  New  Year.'  At  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
Hhings  to  be  done'  by  the  holiday-makers  on  New  Year's  day  is 
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to  witness  the  'wild  Highlandmen^'  resident  in  the  Scottish 
capital  play  their  annual  match  at  our  game.  Almost  thoroughly 
civilised  Macs,  whose  *  brawny  limbs '  for  three  hundred  odd  days 
in  the  year  are  hidden  by  the  garb  of  '  the  Saxon,'  and  whose 
hands  usually  know  no  mightier  weapon  than  the  pen,  on  that  day 
don  their  kilts,  grasp  their  camiams^  and  spend  two  hours  of  wild 
excitement  and  violent  exercise  in  the  Queen's  Park  at  their 
national  game.  Of  course,  there  are  among  them  players  who 
practise  hard  for  most  of  the  cold  weather,  but  the  majority  of  the 
'  grave  and  reverend  seigniors,'  notable  citizens,  whose  presence 
gives  interest  to  the  contest,  renew  on  this  day  only  their  hot  and 
lusty  youth. 

Want  of  time  and  opportunity  to  practise  their  game  is  a 
great  drawback  to  its  enjoyment  in  many  country  districts.  It  is 
not  that  men  who  have  been  working  hard  all  day  are  too  tired  to 
indulge  in  such  an  energetic  amusement,  but  that,  by  the  time  the 
day's  task  is  over  in  the  shinty  season,  the  short  day  has  closed  in, 
and  there  is  no  daylight  left  for  the  game.  There  are  no  Saturday 
half-holidays  in  most  country  districts  yet,  so  the  only  thing  left 
is  to  play  by  moonlight.  On  many  a  clear,  frosty  moonlight 
night  do  the  country  lads  contend  for  the  honour  of  '  haiUng ' 
(goals  are  always  '  hails '  in  Scotland  at  our  game)  the  ball,  and 
wonderful  is  the  skill  which  the  crack  players  display,  as  they 
*  birl '  the  ball  along — running  it  on  past  all  obstacles  and  attacks, 
and  keeping  it  well  within  reach  of  their  club-head  imtil  they 
have  passed  all  their  opponents,  and  the  hail  lies  before  them 
within  reach  of  the  good  player's  j£r«^  long  shot. 

At  Candlemas  time,  and  on  Fastem's  E'en,  the  game  is  played 
in  some  districts  still,  but  the  matches  on  these  occasions  nowadays 
are  extremely  few  when  we  compare  them  with  the  contests  of  the 
old  days,  when  these  festivals  were  religiously  observed  as  holiday 
times  all  over  the  Highlands.  At  the  old  pagan  festival  of 
Beltane,  too,  a  shinty  match  was,  till  times  almost  within  living 
memory,  a  *  survival '  of  the  old  sun-worship  handed  down  to  us 
from  our  fire-worshipping  forefathers.  At  Edinburgh,  about  the 
banning  of  the  century,  Hallowe'en  was  the  appointed  time,  and 
the  great  market  called  Hallow  Fair,  the  proper  place  for  all 
players  to  provide  themselves  with  shinty  sticks  and  balls.  Boys 
usually  preferred  part  of  the  vertebral  bone  of  a  sheep  instead  of  a 
ball,  but  if  one  dwi  buy  a  ball,  undoubtedly  the  best  were  the 
'  penny  Herioters ' — excellent  balls  made  by  the  foundationers  of 
'  Jingling  Geordie '  Heriot ;  a  branch  of  business,  by  the  way,  still 
cultivated  by  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital,  though,  like  everything 
else,  their  price  has  risen  since  then,  and  Christopher  North  could 
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no  longer  talk  in  his  hearty  way  of  an  hour's  brisk  inn  bdiind  a 
'  penny  Herioter.' 

The  fact  that  in  the  cradle  of  humanity  there  has  for  ages 
existed  a  game  which  is  exactly  shinty  on  horseback,  may  help  to 
support  the  contention  that  our  game  is  the  oldest  of  bat-and-bill 
games.  Not  only  have  those  who  believe  this,  however,  got  the 
Polo  of  the  East,  but  in  the  West  they  have  another  proof  that 
this,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  the  game  that  would  most  likely 
suggest  itself  to  primitive  man.  Lacrosse,  the  £amous  ball-play  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  has  a  strong  family  likeness  to  hurl- 
ing, especially  to  that  variety  of  it  that  Strutt  tells  us  he  saw 
played  by  the  Irish  in  London,  when  they  used  a  bat,  flat  on  both 
sides,  and  curving  at  the  lower  end ;  they  caught  up  and  carried 
the  ball  on  the  flat  sides  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  either 
hit  it  along  with  the  curve  or  tossed  it  to  their  companions,  who 
were  following  behind,  ready  to  catch  it  and  help  it  forward  to  the 
goal. 

It  is  probable  the  Celtic  game  may  soon  again  be  played  in 
the  metropolis,  as  it  is  intended  to  form  a  shinty  club  among  the 
Highlanders  resident  there. 

B.  B.  MACOBEQOR. 
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SoMS  tome  ago  I  lived  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  was  one 
of  the  smallest  in  London,  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  houses. 
My  bedroom,  in  which  I  had  a  writing-table,  was  situated  at  the 
bade,  and  about  half-way  up  the  Inn  on  the  left-hand  side. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  an  open  space  sloped  a  good  deal 
down  from  the  Inn.  This  was  littered  with  loose  stones,  old  tin, 
broken  crockery,  and  such  debris.  In  the  day-time,  boys  fought  and 
played  noisily  on  it ;  at  m'ght,  cats  adopted  it  as  a  battle-ground. 
It  was  for  London  cats  what  Belgium  has  been  for  European 
armies. 

In  those  times  I  sat  up  late  of  nights ;  most  of  the  while  I  read ; 
but  often  in  summer,  having  turned  down  my  lamp,  I  remained  by 
the  open  window  for  hours  together,  abandoning  myself  to  reverie. 
I  had  grown  so  used  to  the  cats  that  they  failed  to  challenge  my 
attention.  But  on  certain  nights  I  was  rudely  wakened  by  loud 
wailing  and  crying  for  mercy  in  a  lad's  voice  coming  from  a  top 
room  in  a  house  of  a  low  court  opposite  to  me.  Owing  to  the  Inn 
houses  being  a  story  higher  than  those  in  the  court,  and  the 
ground  upon  which  the  latter  stood  being  something  lower,  this 
room  was  at  least  fifteen  feet  beneath  my  window.  When  light 
was  in  that  room  I  could  see  into  it;  ifor  there  was  no  blind, 
curtain,  or  shutters.  Against  the  wall  opposite  the  window  stood 
a  truckle  bed.  By  day  a  rickety  deal  table  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  room.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  else  beyond  two  stools. 
At  night  the  table  was  always  moved  to  the  window,  and  on  it  a 
dim  lamp  burned. 

I  had  never  seen  more  than  two  people  in  this  room :  one,  an 
old  man  over  seventy ;  bald  on  the  crown,  with  a  fringe  of  dull 
brown  hair  just  above  the  level  of  his  ears.  Even  still  his  chest 
was  broad  and  full,  but  his  lower  limbs  seemed  to  be  failing,  and 
he  hobbled  as  he  walked.  His  face  and  head  were  mottled  with 
livid  purple  spots.  He  had  a  large  bulbous  nose,  and  knotted 
and  repidsive  hands.  A  more  utterly  bad-looking  old  man  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw. 

The  other  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  He  was 
slight  and  sickly-looking,  with  an  utterly  colourless  face.  His 
shoulders  sloped,  his  knees  knocked,  his  chest  was  simken,  feeble, 
and  narrow.    He  called  the  old  man  grandfiEither.    When  he  came 
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in  of  evenings  his  face  and  hands  were  always  smeared  with  blue, 
so  that  I  concluded  he  worked  on  a  '  blue  '-loft.  I  could  form 
no  guess  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  man. 

About  once  a  week  cries  and  sobs  proceeded  from  that  room. 
As  I  had  sat  in  the  dark  by  the  open  window  I  had  seen  the 
man  beat  the  lad  in  a  most  cruel  and  brutal  manner.  The  latter 
never  resisted ;  he  only  prayed  for  mercy ;  he  even  made  no 
attempt  to  escape. 

The  youth  did  not  sleep  in  the  room  I  have  described,  but  in 
a  boarded-up  passage  on  the  same  floor.  This  passage  opened 
on  the  staircase.  It  had  been  a  lobby,  and  by  the  boarding  had 
been  converted  into  a  long  narrow  chamber.  The  lad  must  have 
slept  on  the  bare  planks,  for  there  was  no  furniture  of  any  kind 
in  the  place. 

The  old  man  had  one  habit  which  went  very  near  to  arousing 
my  curiosity.  Often,  after  his  grandson  had  gone,  he  would  sit 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  where  the  table  stood  by  day,  and 
with  his  back  to  the  window  so  remain  for  a  considerable  time. 
Owing  to  his  position  I  could  not  form  the  least  idea  of  how  he 
occupied  himself  during  this  singular  proceeding. 

On  the  night  of  August  the  twelfth  I  retired  to  bed  unusually 
early,  at  about  midnight ;  the  lower  sash  of  my  window  was  fully 
raised. 

Towards  one  in  the  morning  I  was  aroused  by  loud  shouts.  I 
got  up  and  looked  out. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  the  night  extremely  dark  and  sultry. 
The  noise  came  from  that  room.  This  time,  however,  it  was  not 
the  lad's  voice,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  his  long  endurance  had 
been  exhausted,  and  that  at  length  he  had  risen  and  retaliated. 
In  a  few  seconds,  and  before  I  had  caught  any  word,  the  sounds 
ceased  altogether  with  a  muffled  scream  that  made  me  shiver. 

The  man  occupying  the  chamber  under  mine  was  also  at  his 
window.     He  looked  up  and  said  : — 

*  Did  you  hear  that?' 

'  Yes.    What  a  horrible  sound  I ' 

*  How  long  have  you  been  listening  ? ' 
'  Only  a  few  seconds.' 

^  I  have  been  here  half  a  minute,  and  could  almost  swear  I 
neard  the  voice  of  the  old  man  cry,  "  Murder  1 " ' 

*  Murder  ?    Oh,  it  meant  nothing.' 

^  But  it  seems  to  me  it  did.  There  was  no  light.  The  noifies 
lasted  a  much  shorter  time  than  usual ;  and  firom  b^^inniog  to 
end  the  boy  never  uttered  a  word.' 

*  You  do  make  it  look  ugly.    Are  you  dressed?' 
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*  Will  you  put  on  your  clothes  and  go  with  me  ? ' 
'Yes/ 

*  Be  quick.' 

^  I'll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.' 

Within  the  time  appointed  we  were  in  the  open  air.  Neither 
he  nor  I  knew  where  to  find  the  entrance  to  this  court.  Walking 
rapidly  to  the  end  of  the  Inn  we  looked  round.  Fortunately,  a 
policeman  happened  to  be  talking  to  the  night  watchman  of  the  Inn. 

We  explained  our  suspicions  to  the  policeman,  and  asked  him 
to  accompany  us.  At  first  he  was  unwilling,  but  subsequently 
consented. 

Passing  down  a  street  to  the  right  we  reached  another  on  the 
right ;  took  it,  and  from  it  got  into  the  foul-smelling  court  in 
which  the  house  stood.  Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  between  the  time  my  companion  and  I  had  first  spoken 
and  that  at  which  we  knocked  at  the  door.  We  were  at  least  five 
minutes  in  attracting  attention.  Then  a  grumbling  old  woman 
thrust  her  head  out  of  a  window  on  the  ground-floor  and  demanded 
our  business.  The  old  woman,  after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  raised  a 
latch  and  admitted  us  to  a  stifling  ball,  lighted  by  a  candle  which 
she  carried.     She  showed  us  the  way  upstairs. 

We  ascended  slowly,  looking  firom  right  to  left,  but  discovering 
nothing  to  arrest  attention.     At  length  we  reached  the  top. 

*  There's  the  room,'  said  the  old  woman ;  and  having  handed  the 
candle  to  the  policeman,  she  went  down. 

The  door  stood  up  before  us  from  the  top  step  of  the  stairs. 
There  was  no  landing.  The  construction  of  the  house  was  pecu- 
liar. The  other  room  on  this  floor,  that  one  fronting  the  court, 
had  been  taken  into  the  adjoining  house,  as  well  as  all  the  whole 
of  the  floor  beneath.  So  that  the  parts  of  the  house  accessible 
from  the  door  by  which  we  had  entered  consisted  of  the  basement 
and  the  ground  floors,  and  one  room  and  a  lobby  boarded  o£f  so  as 
to  form  a  second  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  policeman  knocked,  but  receiving  no  answer  raised  the 
latch  and  entered.  We  followed,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
enclosed  lobby.  No  one — nothing  here.  On  the  left  we  saw 
another  door.  At  this  the  policeman  knocked  twice,  got  no  answer, 
opened  it  and  went  in. 

An  exclamation  from  him  drew  us  hastily  over  the  threshold. 
He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  holding  the  candle 
aloft ;  the  table  lay  overturned,  a  strong  smell  of  paraffine  oil  per- 
vaded the  air,  and  at  his  feet  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  on  its  face 
and  knees.    The  figure  was  only  partially  clad,  and  at  the  back  of 
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the  neck  rested  a  short  round  stick,  like  an  office  ruler,  but  of 
common  white  wood,  not  varnished. 

The  policeman  laid  hold  of  this  to  remove  it,  but  failed.  He 
handed  me  the  candle,  stooped  down  and  turned  the  figure 
over. 

Simultaneously  we  three  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  I  and  my 
companion  sprang  back. 

I  could  scarcely  recognise  the  features.  The  face  was  a  black- 
purple,  the  tongue  and  eye-balls  protruded,  the  lips  were  drawn 
back  so  as  to  expose  the  toothless  gums,  and  in  the  neck  appeared 
a  deep  incision,  although  no  blood  was  visible. 

^  Murder  I '  said  the  policeman  in  a  deep  voice  that  seemed  to 
float  out  of  the  window  and  find  shuddering  echoes  in  the  sultry 
night. 

Once  more  turning  the  body  over,  the  policeman  caught  the 
stick  and  discovered  attached  to  each  end  of  it  the  end  of  a  stout 
string.  Upon  following  this  string  it  was  foimd  to  bury  itself  in 
the  neck  of  the  victim.  It  was  now  plain  how  the  crime  had  been 
effected.  The  loop  formed  by  this  string  had  been  thrown  over 
the  old  man's  head  and  the  stick  then  twisted. 

With  haste  the  policeman  untwisted  the  string,  but  life  had 
been  some  time  extinct. 

'  Where  is  the  lad  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to  us. 

We  both  shuddered,  and  drew  near  the  door  instinctively. 

'Will  you  stay  here  until  I  get  help?  The  lad  must  be 
arrested.     This  is  his  work.' 

The  constable  went  away,  and  was  absent  about  a  quarter  "of 
an  hour.  When  he  returned,  other  policemen  and  an  inspector 
accompanied  him.  No  additional  fact  of  importance  was  just  then 
discovered,  and  having  given  our  names  and  addresses  my  com- 
panion and  I  went  home. 

Two  hours  after  we  left  the  presence  of  the  dead,  the  lad 
was  found  lying  in  the  open  space  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
No  marks  of  violence  appeared  upon  his  body  save  those  which 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fall.  He  had  fallen  on  i^e  back  of  his 
head — the  skull  was  completely  driven  in  ;  but  beyond  this,  and 
some  bruises  on  the  right  shoulder,  which  had  sustained  a  portion 
of  the  shock  of  the  fall,  and  a  few  marks  on  the  body  correspond- 
ing to  stones  projecting  from  the  ground,  there  were  no  superficial 
injuries.  The  corpse  had  been  found  lying  on  its  back  with  th  e 
head  to  the  wall. 

That  afternoon  the  inquest  was  opened,  and  the  following 
paragraphs  summarise  the  important  portions  of  the  evidence : — 

My  companion  and  I  told  our  tale,  then  the  policeman  H^ 
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The  old  woman  swore  that  the  deceased  occupied  two  rooms  in 
the  top  of  the  house ;  that  the  entrance  to  the  first  floor  and  to 
one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  was  not  by  the  same  doorway  as 
.that  to  the  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  old  man  and  the  lad.  She 
knew  nothing  of  them  beyond  the  facts  that  two  years  ago  she  let 
the  two  rooms  to  the  old  man,  and  when  he  took  possession  the 
boy  was  with  him ;  the  two  had  resided  there  ever  since  ;  both 
went  out  before  breakfast,  and  neither  returned  until  after  tea. 
She  did  not  think  him  possessed  of  more  than  kept  body  and  soul 
together.  The  old  man  never  spoke  to  any  other  lodger,  nor  to 
the  witness  since  the  day  he  took  the  rooms,  nor  was  either  on 
speaking  terms  with  any  of  the  neighbours.  Every  Saturday 
morning  he  knocked  at  her  door,  and  without  uttering  a  word 
handed  in  the  weekly  rent.  She  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
except  that  he  beat  the  lad  and  so  caused  a  disturbance.  He 
never  had  any  one  to  see  him  at  his  rooms.  The  lad  had  never 
spoken  to  her.  The  firont  door  was  never  locked  or  bolted.  Each 
lodger  was  provided  with  a  latch-key ;  until  nine  o'clock  the  front 
door  was  open.  On  the  previous  night  she  went  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock.  She  had  previously  closed  the  door.  Soon  she  fell 
asleep,  and  remembered  nothing  imtil  the  policeman  roused  her. 
The  first  floor  and  the  separated  room  on  the  second  belonged  to 
a  printing  oflSce  where  no  one  slept. 

The  finding  of  the  lad's  body  was  next  proved  by  two  police- 
men. They  described  its  position,  adding  that  it  was  found  under 
the  lobby  window,  the  bottom  sash  of  which  was  fully  raised. 

The  evidence  of  the  foreman  of  the  loft  in  which  the  lad  worked 
was  wholly  uninteresting.  Then  the  inquest  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  day. 

The  medical  testimony  declared  that  the  old  man  had  died 
of  strangulation ;  and  that  the  wounds  on  the  body  of  the  lad  were 
suflScient  to  account  for  his  death,  but  that  there  was  singularly 
little  blood  on  the  lad's  body  or  where  it  had  been  found,  and  that 
the  brain  was  remarkably  deplete  of  blood.  More  blood  would 
have  been  expected  from  a  healthy  waking  person. 

Up  to  this  point  the  evidence  seemed  to  favour  the  suspicion 
that  the  lad  might  have  strangled  the  old  man,  and  then  com- 
mitted suicide  by  throwing  himself  headlong  from  that  window. 
But  here  things  took  another  turn.  The  doctor  who  had  made 
the  'post  Tnoriem  further  stated  in  reply  to  the  coroner  : — 

That  the  skin  of  the  lad's  hands  would  be  easily  injured,  and 
there  would  be  abrasion  and  contusion  with  subsequent  extravasa- 
tion and  congestion  from  any  violent  employment  by  him  of 
such  a  weapon  as  that  used  by  the  murderer.    Considerable  force 
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would  have  been  needed  to  strangle  the  old  man,  and  there  were 
no  marka  whatever  on  the  hands  of  the  lad,  and  all  the  muscles 
had  been  found  bloodless  and  relaxed.  The  position  in  which  the 
lad's  body  was  discovered  went  in  disfavour  of  suicide ;  it  would 
have  been  all  but  impossible  for  him  to  throw  himself  so  as  to  fall 
on  his  back  with  his  head  close  in  to  the  wall. 

^  Coupling  these  facts,'  said  the  coroner,  ^  with  the  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  with  the  placidity  and  deplete 
condition  of  the  muscles,  what  do  you  as  a  scientific  expert  con- 
clude?' 

'  It  is  not  safe  to  form  a  definite  conclusion  from  such  pre- 
mises.' 

'  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  ? ' 

*  That  the  heart  of  the  lad  had  ceased  or  almost  ceased  to  beat 
at  the  moment  he — fell.  That  he  was  at  the  time  deeply  asleep; 
that  he  was  dead,  or  almost  dead,  when  he  left  that  room.' 

*  Your  belief  is  that  he  was  thrown  from  that  window  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  can  be  almost  certain  that  when  he  fell  he  had  not 
enough  muscular  vitality  to  stand.' 

Here  the  police  asked  for  an  adjournment  for  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  there  being  no  additional  evidence,  the  Coroner 
summed  up,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  Wilful  murder ' 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown  in  the  case  of  the  old 
man,  and  an  open  verdict  of  *  Found  dead '  in  the  lad's  case. 

The  affair  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
first  had  a  reward  offered  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  conviction 
of  the  criminal.  After  a  fortnight  the  reward  was  doubled* 
Another  fortnight  passed  without  result,  and  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  beginning  to  treat  the  mystery  as  insoluble.  One 
of  the  most  confoimding  features  of  the  case  was  that  no  possible 
motive  could  be  assigned  for  the  outrage. 

One  evening  towards  the  close  of  September  I  was  ¥niting  in 
my  own  room  when  word  was  brought  that  a  man  wanted  to  see 
me.  He  had  given  the  name  of  Bracken,  but  said  I  would  not  re- 
cognise it.  I  went  down  and  found  a  tall,  thin,  dark  man  waiting 
for  me.  He  told  me  his  business  was  of  a  private  and  confidential 
nature,  and  could  be  communicated  to  me  alone.  I  invited  him 
upstairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  seated  in  the  top  back 
room.     He  began  at  once  : — 

^  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  excuse  this  intrusion.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  detective  force  of  London.  I  saw  your  name  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  on  a  late  inquest.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  clue  to 
the  criminal ;  but  up  to  this  am  quite  imsuccessful.  The  reward 
is,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  considerable.     I  have  in  a  way 
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staked  my  reputation  on  clearing  up  the  case,  and  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  me  ever  so  slight  a  piece  of  information 
outside  your  evidence  I  have  presumed  to  call  on  you.  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  liberty.' 

I  told  him  that  there  was  no  need  for  apology ;  that  I  myself 
felt  a  great  desire  that  the  history  of  the  night  should  be  laid  beire ; 
and  that  if  there  were  any  aid  in  my  power,  I  should  be  only  too 
happy  to  give  it ;  but  that  I  was  without  a  particle  of  fact  beyond 
what  he  had  seen  in  my  evidence. 

He  b^ged  me  to  tell  him  the  whole  circumstances  over  again. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  shook  his  head,  saying  that  the  report 
had  been  complete.  In  rising  to  leave  he  handed  me  his  card 
with  his  address  printed  on  it.  As  I  took  the  card  I  asked, 
*  Have  you  found  out  nothing  at  all  about  the  old  man  or  the 
lad?' 

*  Nothing  of  any  use,  but  still  a  little.  It  appears  that  the  old 
man  kept  a  dingy  marine  store  down  in  Wapping.  The  people 
around  the  store  did  not  know  where  he  lived.  He  was  suspected 
of  having  had  small  smuggling  transactions  with  sailors,  and  there 
was  a  belief  that  he  hoarded  money.'  With  these  words  he  bowed, 
apologised  again,  and  retired. 

For  a  little  while  the  matter  I  had  been  writing  about  re- 
mained in  my  mind,  blocking  the  way  against  new  thought. 
Gradually  I  fell  to  musing  over  the  visit  of  the  detective.  My 
eyes  rested  on  the  window  through  which  I  had  so  often  watched 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  boy.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck  me  with 
great  clearness  and  force.  The  more  I  examined  it,  the  more 
worthy  it,  seemed  of  attention.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind,  sat 
down,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Detective  Bracken  asking  him  to  call  the 
next  day. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Bracken  was  with  me.  It  was  no  part 
of  my  design  to  take  him  into  my  coimsel.  I  concluded  from  his 
great  desire  to  discover  a  clue  that  he  would  gladly  lend  himself 
to  any  plan  offering  the  faintest  hope  of  light.  When  we  were 
alone  I  informed  him  that ,  since  I  had  seen  him  an  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  me  which  might  lead  to  a  clue.  I  warned  him  that  a 
more  fanciful  idea  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  man.  But  I  was 
willing  to  put  it  to  the  test  and  bear  the  expense  if  it  turned  out 
idle.  If  discovery  followed,  he  should  pay,  and  all  the  public 
portion  was  to  be  his.    He  joyfully  accepted. 

*In  the  first  place,'  I  asked,  *are  those  rooms  still  un- 
occupied?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Very  good.    Go  over  and  take  them  for  a  month.' 
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*  Anything  further  ? ' 

'  Yes.  Ermine  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  old  man's  room. 
When  you  have  done  so,  lock  the  door  on  the  stairs  and  come  to 
me.  Stopl  there  is  another  thing.  Buy  some  newspapers  on 
your  way  there,  and  blind  up  the  window  before  you  begin  your 
search.' 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  returned. 

'  I  have,'  he  said, '  done  all  you  told  me.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  one  piece  of  plank,  eighteen  inches  long  and  nine  wide,  is 
loose.  At  first  I  did  not  think  it  was  loose,  fw  all  the  nail-heads 
are  in  it.' 

'  Did  you  find  anything  under  the  loose  piece  of  plank  ? ' 

'  No,  the  place  was  quite  empty,  and  there  were  no  cobwebs  in 
it ;  they  are  generally  found  between  flooring  and  ceiling.' 

*  Bracken,  we  have  made  our  first  discovery.' 
'  Yes ;  the  place  where  he  hid  his  money.' 

^  And  we've  made  our  second  discovery  at  the  same  time.' 

'  What's  that  ? '  he  asked,  with  a  slight  expression  of  surprise. 

*  The  motive  of  the  double  murder.  Now,  Bracken,  let  us  see 
if  we  can  get  any  further  with  what  we  have  in  hand.  The  word 
chloroform  was  not  mentioned  by  the  doctors  at  the  inquest^  but 
it  explains  all  the  peculiar  symptoms  in  the  lad's  case.  He  was 
heavily  chloroformized  first,  the  old  man  was  then  strangled,  the 
money  stolen  and  the  body  of  the  lad  thrown  through  the  windows 
to  make  it  seem  like  murder  and  suicide  of  the  boy^s  doing.  Now, 
the  murdered  people  had  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  the 
people  in  that  house  or  that  court,  and  the  old  man's  store  at 
Wapping  was  far  enough  off  to  destroy  his  trail,  as  you  told  me 
the  people  around  the  store  had  no  notion  whatever  of  where  the 
old  man  lived.  As  we  know  from  the  evidence,  he  had  no  friends 
and  never  a  visitor  once.  At  the  court  everyone  thought  him  very 
poor.  At  Wapping  be  was  supposed  to  be  a  miser,  but  no  one  at 
Wapping  knew  where  he  lived.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  anything^ 
now.  Bracken  ? ' 

*Yes.  It  wasn't  anyone  from  the  court  or  from  Wa^^ing 
that  did  the  job.' 

'  Precisely.  But  still  it  must  have  been  some  one  within  a 
short  radius  of  the  court.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  lad  knew  of 
his  grand&ther's  hoardings,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  old  man 
told  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  kept  a  large  sum  under 
a  loose  plank  in  his  bed-room.  How,  therefore,  did  the  murderer 
know  where  the  money  was  hidden  ?  We  need  not  bother  with 
thinking  that  anyone  on  the  first  floor  had  anything  to  do  wiUi  it, 
for  he  was  never  home  until  the  office  was  shut,  and  then  there  was 
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lio  one  below  to  hear  any  noises  between  floor  and  ceiling.  Yet  it 
must  have  been  by  accident  that  the  place  of  concealment  was 
discovered.  I  am  now  sure  of  how  the  accidental  discovery  was 
made.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  and  select  the  pei'son  who  made 
it.    Have  you  got  the  latch-key  of  the  front  door  ? ' 

*  I  have.' 

*  Very  good.  I  am  now  going  to  ask  you  to  do  an  extraordi- 
naiy  and  repulsive  thing.     Upon  your  compliance  all  depends.' 

'  You  may  count  on  me.' 

\  Well,  you  must  go  at  once  to  some  theatrical  costumier  and 
get  the  means  of  making  yourself  up  as  exactly  as  possible  like 
the  old  man.  You  must  have  a  wig  with  a  bald  purple  crown,  and 
so  on.     If  you  flinch,  it's  all  over  and  I  give  it  up.' 

«But ' 

^  I  assure  you  there  isn't  the  least  use  in  saying  a  word.  If 
you  don't  consent,  I  bid  good  bye  to  the  whole  thing.  Are  you 
satisfied  to  go  on  ? ' 

'  K  there's  nothing  else  for  it,  I  am.' 

'  Come  in  a  cab  the  night  after  to-morrow  and  bring  the  dis- 
guise.   You  can  dress  here,  and  I'll  paint  your  face.' 

At  the  time  appointed  he  came,  bringing  with  him  the  ma- 
terials for  making  the  counterfeit  of  the  murdered  man.  Bracken 
was  about  the  right  height,  but  much  more  slender  than  the  de- 
ceased. This  deficiency  of  bulk  had  been  compensated  for  by 
padding  the  coat.    Whilst  I  assisted  him  to  dress,  I  said : — 

^  At  the  time  of  the  inquest  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  mention 
a  habit  which  I  had  observed  in  the  deceased.  After  the  lad  left 
the  room,  and  while  the  lamp  still  burned  on  the  table,  he  would 
go  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  sitting  down  with  his  back  to 
the  window  so  remain  for  several  minutes.  At  the  inquest  no 
questions  were  asked  me  except  those  relating  to  the  night  of  the 
murder  and  to  the  frequent  quarrels.  When  you  called  on  me 
the  other  evening,  owing  to  preoccupation,  I  did  not  enter  very 
actively  into  the  subject  of  your  visit.  Later  on  I  connected  the 
thought  of  the  secret  store  of  money  with  this  habit  of  sitting  on 
the  floor.  At  the  same  moment  another  idea  flashed  into  my 
mind.  We  have  tested  one  of  those  ideas  and  found  substance 
behind  it*  To-night  I  am  going  to  try  the  other.  To-night  I 
have  to  discover  the  man  who  took  the  money  out  of  that  hole  on 
the  fi&tal  night.  If  I  succeed,  you  shall  put  your  hand  on  him  the 
night  after  to-morrow,  or  rather  early  the  next  morning.' 

By  this  time  Bracken  seemed  to  suspect  what  my  plan  was. 
<  At  twelve,'  I  continued,  <  we  shall  both  go  over  to  our  new 
rooms  with  this  paiaffine  lamp ;  it  is  like  the  one  broken  the  night 
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of  the  murder.  Before  lighting  it,  you  will  take  down  the  news- 
papers fixed  against  the  window.  At  about  half-past  twelve  you 
will  light  the  lamp,  and  move  about  the  room  for  a  little  while, 
keeping  pretty  near  the  window.  Then  you  will  for  about  ten 
minutes  sit  at  the  table  with  your  face  to  the  lamp.  When  you 
get  up,  move  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  sit  down  on  the  floor  with 
your  back  to  the  window  and  take  up  the  loose  board.  You  will 
remain  so  imtil  you  hear  me  knock  on  the  floor  of  the  next  room. 
Then  you  will  rise  suddenly,  face  round,  and,  with  your  full  front 
to  the  window,  shake  your  hand,  as  though  in  a  threatening  rage, 
at  the  window,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  empty  hole.  Then  9 
leaving  the  lamp  lighted,  you  will  rejoin  me  in  the  other  room.' 

I  had  finished  painting  him  by  this  time,  and  was  rubbing  the 
lenses  of  my  large  binocular  with  some  fine  white  tissue  paper. 

'  I  understand,  sir,'  said  the  detective.  '  I  understand,  and  you 
will  take  your  glasses  with  you  to  pass  the  lonesome  time  in  the 
other  room.' 

'  Yes,  I  intend  taking  the  glasses.' 

'  Well,  I  think  we'll  get  him  now.' 

Having  made  Bracken  throw  over  him  a  large  loose  cloak,  and 
substitute  for  his  own  silk  hat  a  soft  broad-brimmed  one  of  mine, 
we  set  out  and  soon  gained  those  rooms.  Bracken  went  imme- 
diately into  the  inner  one,  and  I  took  up  my  position  at  the 
window  of  the  other.  Here  with  my  glasses  I  could  see  all  the 
windows  that  commanded  the  room  where  the  old  man  had  hid 
his  hoard  and  met  his  death.  For  an  hour  I  kept  the  binocular 
fixed  upon  one  window  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  what 
my  glasses  disclosed  to  me  : — 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  Bracken's  pantomime,  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  entered  the  room,  the  figure  of  a  man  appet&ed  at 
one  of  the  highest  windows  within  range.  He  had  not  looked 
many  minutes  when*  he  sprang  back  and  threw  up  his  arms  like 
one  struck  by  a  bullet.  I  couM  now  see  his  fiice  distinctly,  for  he 
stood  fully  in  the  light  of  his  lamp  and  a  little  behind  it. 
Although  the  distance  was  considerable,  the  expression  was  re* 
vealed.  Presently  he  left  the  light  and  returned  in  a  few  seconds 
with  some  long  slender  thing  in  his  hand.  Standing  well  back 
in  his  room,  so  that  only  his  head  appeared  above  the  window-siD, 
he  pointed  this  long  thing — a  telescope — ^towards  the  next  room. 
Then  I  knocked  on  the  floor  and  in  a  brief  space  saw  the  telescope 
fall  and  his  head  disappeared.  Bracken  rejoined  me,  and  we 
returned  to  the  Inn. 

I  now  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer,  but  I 
xefiolved  upon  applying  a  final  test.    I  conmmnicated  my  discovery 
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and  my  intention  to  Bracken.  He  approved  of  the  latter,  and  we 
arranged  to  pat  it  to  the  test  on  the  second  night  from  the  one  of 
the  pantomime. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  detective  came.  He  again  assumed 
the  dress  and  wig,  and  I  applied  the  colour  to  his  face;  then 
with  the  cloak  and  hat  worn  on  the  previous  night  he  was  ready, 
with  this  addition  that  he  had  at  my  suggestion  provided  him- 
self with  a  piece  of  wood  and  cord  fashioned  into  a  Ukeuess  of  the 
instrument  used  in  strangling  the  old  man. 

This  night,  instead  of  turning  down  the  street  at  the  back  of 
the  Inn,  we  kept  on  to  the  right  for  about  three  hundred  yards. 
The  ground  rose  slightly  as  we  went.  We  stopped  at  the  door  of 
a  lofty  building  on  the  right-hand  side.  Telling  Bracken  to 
keep  his  back  to  the  door,  I  rang  loudly. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  opened  by  a  low-sized  man.  He 
had  remarkably  long,  powerful  arms.  His  head  was  so  much 
thrust  forward  that  one  could  not  see  his  full  face.  A  round 
hump  stood  between  his  shoulder-blades,  explaining  the  peculiar 
carriage  of  the  head.  What  could  be  seen  of  his  face  was  thin 
and  yellow,  and  in  no  way  tended  to  counterbalance  the  defects 
of  his  fig^e.  The  moment  the  door  was  fully  opened  I  stepped  in, 
saying : — 

*  I  have  come  to  see  those  rooms  now.  Can  you  show  them  to 
me? — ^you  remember,  I  was  here  to-day,and  you  said  you  required  an 
order  from  the  agent.  This  is  the  order.  I  told  you  I  should 
not  be  able  to  come  until  about  midnight.' 

He  took  the  order,  and  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  candle  he 
carried.  '  It's  a  most  imreasonable  time  to  come  looking  at  rooms,' 
he  answered  sulkily, '  but  you  can  see  them.  You  want  to  see  all 
on  the  top  floor  ? ' 

*Yes.' 

He  closed  the  door,  and  I  followed  him  ddwn  the  spacious  hall 
until  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Then  I  stopped  suddenly 
and  asked,  ^  Will  you  allow  a  man  who  is  with  me  to  stand  in 
while  we  go  up  ? ' 

He  gave  a  grumbling  assent,  and  began  slowly  and  ill- 
humouredly  going  upstairs.  I  went  to  the  door,  admitted 
Bracken,  and  telling  him  to  take  a  seat  followed  my  conductor. 

The  house  was  one  of  those  enormous  structures  lately  raised 
in  the  Holbom  district.  No  one  slept  in  it  but  this  man,  the  care- 
taker. It  was  intended  for  offices,  andjmany  of  the  lower  rooms 
had  already  been  let.  But  the  highest  floor,  the  sixth,  was  still 
idle,  and  thitiier  we  were  now  going. 

When  we  gained  the  smnmit,  I  began  my  inspection.      I 
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walked  deliberately  through  all  the  &ont  rooms,  but  did  not  pause 
in  any  of  them.  In  the  back  there  were  five  rooms,  all  of  similar 
size.  As  we  went  through  these  I  paused  frequently  and  looked 
out  of  the  windows.  It  was  a  clear  bright  night.  When  we 
came  to  the  last  door  he  paused  and  said : — 

*  That's  my  room.  That's  where  I  sleep.  You  do  not  want 
to  see  that.     It's  exactly  the  same  as  the  others.' 

^  I  should  like  to  see  that  room,'  I  answered. 

With  elaborate  reluctance  he  opened  the  door.  I  crossed  the 
threshold  and  closed  the  door  after  me. 

It  was  a  square,  white  room,  having  one  large  window  without 
blind  or  curtain.  The  furniture  consisted  of  three  old  wooden 
chairs,  an  iron  bedstead,  a  small  square  deal  table,  and  a  little 
press.  On  the  chimney-piece  w;ere  a  tobacco-jar,  a  match-box,  a 
piece  of  looking-glass,  a  candlestick,  a  telescope  which  had  seen 
much  service,  and  a  hammer.     A  lamp  burned  on  the  table. 

To  the  imdisguised  annoyance  and  surprise  of  the  hunchback, 
I  took  a  seat,  observing  that  it  was  a  long  way  up.  His  astonish- 
ment deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  After  a  little  while 
he  moved  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  sat  down  with  a  sigh,  and  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  overtaxed  patience  the  monosyllable  '  Well ! '  Then 
he  blew  out  the  candle  and  resumed  his  stare. 

*  There's  a  good  view  from  this  window  in  the  day  time  ? '  I 
asked. 

'  You  can  see  a  bit.' 

'  And  a  good  view  at  night  ? ' 

'  You  can't  see  much  in  the  dark.' 

*  Oh  1  yes,  you  can,  if  there's  light  at  the  other  end  of  the 
darkness,  you  know.' 

^  Eh  I '  he  cried,  drawing  himself  up,  and  looking  straight  into 
my  face  with  an  expression  of  hatred  paralysed  by  fear. 

'  I  was  saying,'  T  carelessly  repeated, '  that  one  can  see  a  good 
distance  through  the  dark,  provided  there  is  a  light  at  the  other 
end  of  the  darkness.' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  you  taking  a  room  here? '  There 
was  a  dangerous  glare  in  his  eyes,  and  I  thought  I  saw  them 
&8ten  for  a  moment  on  the  hammer,  and  I  know  he  clenched  his 
right  hand  fiercely. 

^  Not  much,'  again  carelessly,  as.  I  rose  and  went  towards  the 
window.  He  never  moved  anything  but  his  eyes ;  I  could  feel 
them  clinging  to  me  like  a  wind.  I  went  on,  as  I  looked  into  the 
night: — ^  Why,  I  can  see  a  great  deal,  although  it  is  night.  What 
strange  things  a  man  could  see  here  with  a  glass  I '  I  turned 
tound  and  looked  at  the  telescope  on  the  mantel-pieoe.    Hia  eyes 
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fled  from  me  to  the  hammer.  I  crossed  the  room  and  returned  to 
the  window  with  the  glass.  I  raised  it  and  pointed  it  down.  As 
I  did  so,  I  heard  him  stealthily  cross  the  floor  and  saw  him  seize 
the  hammer.  Then  he  came  close  to  me,  holding  the  weapon  in 
his  right  hand  behind  him. 

^  What  can  you  see  ? '  he  whispered,  half  in  fury,  half  in 
terror. 

Keeping  my  eye  upon  him,  although  affecting  to  follow  the 
direction  of  the  tube,  I  continued,  ^  I  can  see  into  several  rooms  of 
houses  down  there.' 

He  retreated  a  pace,  brought  his  right  hand  in  front,  settled 
his  fingers  on  the  handle,  and  then  drew  them  round  it  with 
such  force  that  the  fingers  grew  deadly  white.  '  Well  ? '  he  whis- 
pered. 

I  went  on,  *Ha!  what  have  I  now?  An  old  man,  a  miser 
evidently,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  a  mean  room.  The  board  is 
raised.  He  is  looking  into  the  hole  and  running  gold  through  his 
fingers.' 

A  loud  noise  made  me  turn  aroimd.  The  hammer  had  fallen 
firom  his  nerveless  hand,  his  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  his  dilated 
eyes  were  glaring  at  me  out  of  his  yellow  terrornstricken  face. 

'  Is  \Jt  there  again  to-night  ?  ' 

'  Take  the  glass  and  look,'  I  whispered,  at  the  same  moment 
tapping  the  floor  with  my  foot. 

He  caught  the  telescope  in  his  palsied  hands,  and,  after  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  fix  it,  let  it  fall  with  a  whime  of  agony,  whisper- 
ing, *  I  can't  see  it  to-night,  but  I  did  the  other  night.' 

As  he  staggered  across  the  floor,  he  uttered  a  hideous  yell  of 
despair,  and  fell  to  the  groimd  insensible.  He  had  seen  the 
counterfeit  of  the  old  man  standing  at  the  open  door  holding  out 
to  him  the  instrument  by  which  he  had  effected  his  crime. 

RICHARD   DOWLING. 
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Few  nobler  footprintrS  have  been  left  on  the  sands  of  time  than 
those  impressed  by  the  heroic  gentlewomen  who  shared  the  good 
and  evil  fortunes  of  their  husbands  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  Bestoration.  Here  and  there  we 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  sufferings  patiently  endured,  of  heart-wringing 
solicitude  tempered  by  a  living  faith,  and  of  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  in  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  times.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  women  show  themselves  more  conspicuously  in  their 
natural  part  of  a  '  help  meet  for  man '  than  during  that  chequered 
period,  nor  does  any  one  of  them  appear  in  a  brighter  and  purer 
light  than  the  wife  and  widow  of  Sir  Bichard  Fanshawe,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Harrison,  Knight,  of  BaUs, 
in  the  county  of  Herts,  was  bom  at  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street, 
London,  on  March  25,  1625.  When  she  was  three  months  old  her 
mother  fell  sick  of  fever,  and,  &lling  into  a  trance,  was  accounted 
as  dead.  In  that  condition  she  remained  for  two  days  and  a  night, 
many  of  her  friends  and  relatives  being  permitted  to  take  a  last 
view  of  the  deceased  lady.  Among  these  was  a  physician  named 
Winston,  who  felt  so  convinced  that  he  was  not  in  the  presence  of 
death,  that  he  pulled  a  lancet  out  of  his  pocket  and  cut  the  sole  of 
one  of  her  feet.  Blood  at  once  began  to  flow,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  proper  remedies  she  was  brought  back  to  animation.  By 
her  bedside  stood  Lady  KnoUys  and  Lady  Eussell,  and  when  her 
eyes,  on  first  opening,  fell  on  the  exceedingly  wide  sleeves  that 
were  then  worn,  she  murmured, '  Did  you  not  promise  me  fifteen 
years,  and  are  you  come  again  ? '  A  few  hours  later  she  told  her 
husband  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Howlsworth  that,  whilst  she  lay  in  a 
trance,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  in  a  strange  place  impossible 
to  describe,  and  that  a  great  quiet  was  upon  her,  except  that  her 
mind  was  troubled  about  her  infant.  Suddenly  two  beings  stood 
before  her,  clad  in  long  white  garments,  who  asked  the  cause  of  her 
unhappiness.  Then  she  fell  on  her  face  and  cried,  ^  Oh,  let  me  have 
the  same  grant  given  to  Hezekiah,  that  I  may  live  fifteen  years  to 
see  my  daughter  a  woman  I '  Her  prayer  was  accepted,  and  accord- 
ing to  Lady  Fanshawe  her  mother  lived  exactly  fifteen  years  from 
the  date  of  her  singular  vision.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  no  pains  could  have  been  spared  to  make  her  daughte  r 
Ann  a  virtuous  and  accomplished  gentlewoman.  Lady  Fanshawe 
herself  says  that  the  education  she  received  of  her  mother  embraced 
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^all  the  advantages  that  time  afforded,  both  for  working  all  sorts  of 
fine  works  with  my  needle,  and  learning  French,  singing,  lute,  the 
virginals,  and  dancing ;  and  notwithstanding  I  learned  as  well  as 
most  did,  yet  was  I  wild  to  that  degree,  that  the  hours  of  my 
beloved  recreation  took  up  too  much  of  my  time,  for  I  loved  riding 
in  the  first  place,  running  and  all  active  pastimes ;  in  short,  I  was 
that  which  we  graver  people  call  a  hoy  ting  girl;  but  to  be  just  to 
myself,  I  never  did  mischief  to  myself  or  people,  nor  one  im- 
modest word  or  action  in  my  life,  though  skipping  and  activity 
were  my  delight*  But  upon  my  mother's  death  I  then  began  to 
reflect,  and  as  an  offering  to  her  memory  I  flung  away  those  little 
childnesses  that  had  formerly  possessed  me,  and  by  my  father's  com- 
mand took  upon  me  charge  of  his  house  and  family,  which  I 
so  ordered,  by  my  excellent  mother's  example,  as  found  acceptance 
in  his  sight.' 

Her  father  was  the  younger  son,  and  commenced  life  with  20L 
and  a  small  place  in  the  Customs,  but  by  his  energy  and  sagacity 
acquired  such  a  considerable  fortune  that  he  was  able  to  lose 
130,000i.  in  the  King's  service,  and  yet  leave  IfiOOl.  a  year  in  land 
to  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  and  20,000f.  to  that  son's  uterine  sister. 
He  lived,  as  his  illustrious  daughter  informs  us,  in  a  state  of  ^  great 
plenty  and  hospitality,  but  no  lavishness  in  the  leasts  no  prodi- 
gality,' and  as  a  proof  of  his  temperance  it  is  remarked  that  he 
*  never  di-ank  six  glasses  of  wine  in  his  life  in  one  day.'  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  member  for  Lancaster,  but  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  Montague  House, 
BishopsgateStreet,his  town  residence,  which  was  plundered  from  roof 
to  basement,  his  landed  property  being  also  sequestered.  Effecting 
his  escape,  he  fled  to  Oxford,  where  the  Court  was  then  held,  and, 
as  Lady  Fanshawe  writes, '  we,  that  had  till  that  hour  lived  in 
great  plenty  and  good  order,  found  ourselves  like  fishes  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  scene  so  changed  that  we  knew  not  at  all  how 
to  act  any  part  but  obedience  ;  for,  from  as  grand  a  house  as  any 
gentleman  of  England  had,  we  came  to  a  baker's  house  in  an 
obscure  street,  and  from  rooms  well  furnished  to  lie  on  a  very  bad 
bed  in  a  garret,  to  one  dish  of  meat,  and  that  not  the  best  ordered, 
no  money,  for  we  were  as  poor  as  Job,  nor  clothes  more  than  a 
man  or  two  brought  in  their  cloak  bags ;  we  had  the  perpetual 
discourse  of  losing  and  gaining  towns  and  men ;  £Lnd  at  the  win- 
dows the  sad  spectacle  of  war,  sometimes  plague,  sometimes  sick- 
nesses of  other  kind,  by  reason  of  so  many  people  being  packed 
together,  as  I  believe  there  never  was  before  of  that  quality; 
always  in  want,  yet  I  must  needs  say  that  most  bore  it  with  a 
martyr-like  cheerfulness.' 
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The  dark  cloud,  however,  soon  showed  its  silver  lining  to  the 
distressed  damsel,  and  before  she  had  completed  her  twentieth 
year  she  was  '  wooed  and  married  and  aV  and  never  had  reason 
to  regret  the  seeming  recklessness  with  which  she  gave  herself  to 
a  man  whose  fortunes  were  in  as  sorry  a  plight  as  her  own.  To 
no  young  and  sprightly  cavalier  did  Ann  Harrison  plight  her 
troth,  but  to  a  man  sixteen  years  her  senior,  and  eminent  rather 
for  intellectual  attainments  than  for  the  showy  accomplishments 
which  usually  win  favour  with  women.  Richard  Fanshawe,  bom 
at  Ware  Park,  Herts,  in  June  1608,  was  the  fifth  son  and  the 
tenth  child  of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  Knight,  his  mother  being  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts 
Strangford.  His  eldest  brother  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  tiie 
title  of  Viscount  Fanshawe,  of  Cromore,  in  Ireland,  but  he  him- 
self was  intended  for  the  Bar,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner 
Temple  on  January  22,  1626.  The  legal  profession  being  little  to 
his  taste,  Mr.  Fanshawe  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1626,  carrying 
with  him  80Z.  in  gold  quilted  in  his  doublet,  and  51.  in  French 
silver  coin.  Crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais,  he  posted  thence  to 
Paris,  and  alighted  apparently  at  a  public  hostelry  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  intending  to  look  for  suitable  apartments  on  the 
morrow.  *  That  same  evening,  however,  two  English  friars  walked 
into  his  chamber  on  the  pretext  of  paying  their  respects  to  a 
fellow-countryman.  To  while  away  the  time,  they  engaged  him 
to  play  at  cards  with  them,  to  which  he  readily  assented,  thinking 
it  was  merely  for  amusement ;  and  when  he  discovered  his  mistake, 
he  was  compelled  to  hand  over  to  them  the  whole  of  his  little  stock 
of  money.  His  despoilers,were  not  utterly  ruthless,  for  they  gave 
him  back  five  gold  pieces  for  his  immediate  wants,  until  he  could 
receive  further  supplies  firom  home.  As  it  chanced,  seven  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Fanshawe  fell  in  with  a  Captain  Taller,  in  whom 
he  recognised  one  of  his  visitors,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
famous  Friar  Sherwood. 

After  spending  twelve  months  in  Paris  Mr.  Fanshawe  pro- 
ceeded to  Madrid,  where  he  acquired  the  Spanish  language,  which 
proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  career.  On  his  homeward 
journey  he  met  with  a  singular  incident.  Having  lain  down  to 
rest  in  a  village  inn,  he  was  surprised  on  awaking  to  find  himself 
lying  on  some  timber  in  the  high  road,  with  his  portmanteau  and 
clothes  by  his  side.  While  he  slept  the  house  had  been  burned  to 
the  groimd,  but  the  honest  landlord,  assisted  by  the  villagers,  had 
rescued  the  weary  traveller  with  all  his  belongings  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives.  For  two  years  after  his  return  to.  England  Mr. 
Fanshawe  played  that  most  irksome  of  all  rdles^  the  part  of  a 
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hasger-on  to  tiie  skirts  of  Providence,  and  this  foroed  inaction  was 
all  the  more  trying  in  that  his  foreign  travels  had  well-nigh 
absorbed  his  patrimony  of  50{.  a  year  and  1, 6002.  in  cash,  which  in 
thoBO  days  was  thought  a  considerable  fortune  for  a  younger  son. 
At  last,  in  1630,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  Lord  Aston's 
Embassy  to  Madrid,  and  remained  abroad  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  King  and  his  subjects, 
he  accompanied  the  Court  to  Oxford,  and  filled  the  more  honourable 
than  lucrative  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  War. 

On  May  18,  1644,  this  estimable  couple  were  imited  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  in  Wolvercot  Church,  about  two  miles  from 
Oxford,  —the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  recent  death  of 
Aim  Harrison's  brother  William,  killed  in  a  cavalry  skirmish, 
causing  their  marriage  to  be  celebrated  with  great  privacy. 
Independently  of  fair  promises  of  advancement  from  the  King, 
Lady  Fanshawe  in  her  memoirs  pleasantly  remarks,  *We  might 
truly  be  called  merchant  adventurers,  for  the  stock  we  set  up  our 
trading  with  did  not  amount  to  20i.  betwixt  us ;  but,  however,  it 
was  to  us  as  a  little  piece  of  armour  is  against  a  bullet,  which,  if 
it  be  right  placed,  though  no  bigger  than  a  shilling,  serves  as  well 
as  a  whole  suit  of  armour ;  so  our  stock  bought  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  which  was  your  father's  trade,  and  by  it  I  assure  you  we 
lived  better  than  those  that  were  bom  with  2,000i.  a  year,  as  long 
as  he  had  his  liberty.'  Richard  Fanshawe's  Hrade'  was  poetry 
and  light  literature,  his  translation  of  Camoens'  ^  Lusiad '  being  a 
work  of  considerable  merit.  The  early  years  of  his  married  life, 
however,  could  have  afforded  but  scant  leisure  for  literary  pursuits, 
for  within  ten  months  from  his  wedding  day  he  was  constrained  to 
accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  to  Bristol, 
whither  his  loving  wife  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  as  she  was 
then  expecting  her  first  confinement.  From  Bristol  the  prince 
and  his  suite  were  driven  by  the  plague  to  Barnstaple,  where 
husband  and  wife  were  reunited  for  a  time.  Looking  back,  after 
an  interval  of  many  troubled  years.  Lady  Fanshawe  seems  to  have 
had  a  pleasant  recollection  of  what  was  then  '  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  England.'  '  They  have  near  this  town,'  she  adds,  *  a 
fruit  called  a  massard,  like  a  cherry  but  different,  and  makes  the 
beet  pies  with  their  sort  of  cream  I  ever  eat.' 

From  North  Devon  the  prince  withdrew  into  Cornwall,  Ann 
Fanshawe  following  her  husband  with  the  briefest  delay,  but  *it 
was  not  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  honest  women,  except  they 
had  business,  to  visit  a  man's  Court,'  and  in  consequence  of  this 
prudishness  she  seldom  saw  her  husband  in  public  during  his 
attendance  on  the  Prince  except  in  church.    While  lodged  near 
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Truro,  Mrs.  Fanshawe's  house  was  attacked  by  armed  men,  a 
rumour  having  got  abroad  that  she  had  in  her  keeping  a  trunk 
of  valuable  property  belonging  to  His  Boyal  Highness.  En- 
couraging the  few  servants  who  were  in  the  house,  the  brave  lady 
repulsed  her  assailants,  who  took  to  flight  on  the  approach  of  a 
party  firom  the  town.  Of  Cornwall  we  read  that  it '  hath  great 
plenty,  especially  of  fish  and  fowl,  but  nothing  near  so  iaSi  and 
sweet  as  within  forty  miles  of  London.'  In  1646  the  Prince  took 
ship  at  the  Land's  End  for  the  Scilly  Islands,  whither  the 
Fanshawes  also  repaired,  and  were  cheated  by  a  firiend,  and  then 
robbed  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  took  them  over.  Expecting 
her  second  child,  Mrs.  Fanshawe  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
miserable  hovel,  after  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck,  and  on  the 
following  morning  was  nearly  washed  out  of  her  bed  owing  to  an 
unusually  high  spring  tide.  To  add  to  her  other  discomforts 
there  was  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  what  arrived  firom 
France  was  neither  suflScient  nor  good.  This  misery  was  luckily 
of  brief  duration,  for  in  less  than  a  month  the  whole  party 
embarked  for  Jersey,  and  would  have  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  had  not  a  huge  wave  lifted  their  ship  over  the 
sunken  rocks.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Prince  was  taken  on  to 
Paris  to  join  his  royal  mother,  and  Mr.  Fanshawe  was  released 
from  further  attendance.  He  crossed,  therefore,  with  his  wife  to 
Caen,  where  his  brother.  Lord  Fanshawe,  was  laid  up  with  an 
alarming  illness,  and  after  a  little  while  she  had  the  courage  to 
travel  by  herself  to  Gowes  and  thence  to  London,  where  she 
contrived  to  raise  300i.  Nor  was  this  the  only  time  that  she 
voluntarily  encountered  the  peril  and  hardships  of  sea  voyages  as 
well  as  of  land  journeys  in  order  to  obtain  money  when  her  husband 
was  prevented  by  his  oflScial  duties  from  acting  for  himself.  Of 
Jersey,  it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked,  Lady  Fanshawe 
writes  in  terms  of  praise.  'There  are,'  she  observes,  'many 
gentlemen's  houses  at  which  we  were  entertained :  they  have  fine 
walks  along  to  their  doors,  double  elms  or  oaks,  which  is  extremely 
pleasant,  and  their  ordinary  highways  are  good  walks  by  reason  of 
the  shadow.  The  whole  place  is  grass,  except  some  small  parcels 
where  com  is  grown.  The  chiefest  employment  is  knitting ;  they 
neither  speak  English  nor  good  French;  they  are  a  cheerful, 
good-natured  people,  and  truly  subject  to  the  present  government  * 
— that  of  Charles  II. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  Lady  Fanshawe^s  account 
of  her  last  interview  with  Charles  I.  at  Hampton  Court.  '  The  last 
time  I  ever  saw  him,'  she  wrote, '  when  I  took  my  leave  I  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping :  when  he  had  saluted  me,  I  prayed  to 
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God  to  preserve  His  Majesty  with  long  life  and  happy  years.  He 
stroked  me  on  the  cheek  and  said,  ^^  Child,  if  God  pleaseth,  it  shall 
be  80 ;  but  both  you  and  I  must  submit  to  God's  will,  and  you  know 
in  what  hands  I  am ; "  then,  turning  to  your  father,  he  said,  "  Be 
sure,  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  that  I  have  said,  and  deliver  these 
letters  to  my  wife ;  pray  God  bless  her.  I  hope  I  shall  do  well ; " 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  said,  '^Thou  hast  ever  been  an  honest 
man,  and  I  hope  God  will  bless  thee,  and  m^e  thee  a  happy  ser- 
vant to  my  son,  whom  I  have  charged  in  my  letter  to  continue  his 
love  and  trust  to  you ; "  adding,  "  I  do  promise  you  that  if  ever  I 
am  restored  to  my  dignity  I  will  bountifully  reward  you  both  for 
your  service  and  sufferings." ' 

The  unfortunate  monarch  was  never  again  in  a  position  to 
reward  fidelity  or  punish  treason.     After  his  execution  the  Fan- 
shawes  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  while  they  were  at  Ports- 
mouth, waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  Channel,  narrowly 
missed  being  struck  by  some  shots  fired  by  a  Dutch  squadron. 
Mrs.  Fanshawe  naturally  quickened  her  pace  to  get  out  of  harm's 
way,  but  her  husband  checked  her  with  the  somewhat  fatalistic 
remark, '  If  we  must  be  killed,  it  were  as  good  to  be  killed  walking 
as  running.'     A  period  of  much  discomfort  ensued,  and  Lady  Fan- 
shawe relates  how,  in  the  course  of  one  of  her  money-raising  expedi- 
tions, she  sold  a  landed  property  yielding  300i.  a  year  for  4,000Z., 
*  which  at  that  time  I  thought  a  vast  sum.'  In  November  1 650  she  was 
staying  at  Red  Abbey,  near  Cork,  while  her  husband  was  at  Kinsale, 
and  at  midnight  she  was  awakened  by  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
shrieks  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  city  by  the  Commonwealth  troops,     fiemembering  that  their 
conmiander.  Colonel  Jefferies,  was  under  great  obligations  to  her 
husband,  this  courageous  woman  made  her  way  to  his  quarters 
through  an  infuriated  soldiery,  brandishing  their  naked  swords  and 
mad  with  bloodthirstiness.      The  Colonel  generously  gave  her  a 
pass,  which  enabled  her  to  convey  her  people  and  effects,  including 
her  husband's  papers,  to  Kinsale.     Mr.  Fanshawe  here  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Spain,  but  was  delayed  a  month  through  the 
death  of  Lord  Bosconmion,  who  fell  downstairs  and  broke  his  neck 
while  showing  out  certain  visitors  whose  presence  he  was  anxious  to 
conceal  from  his  servants.     On  their  way  to  Limerick,  where  a 
Dutch  ship  was  taking  in  cargo  for  Malaga,  the  Fanshawes  passed 
a  few  days  in  the  house  of  Lady  Honor  O'Brien,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  were  visited  by  a  banshee. 
About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Fanshawe  was  troubled  in 
her  sleep,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  beheld  a  young  woman  with  red 
hair  and  pale  as  death  peering  in  through  the  casement  which  was 
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opposite  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  who,in  harsh,  sepulchral  tones^Uirise 
called  for  ^a  horse ! '  ' Then,  with  a  sigh  more  like  the  wind  than 
breath,  she  vanished,  and  to  me  her  body  looked  more  like  a  thick 
cloud  than  substance ' — which  is  not  very  surprising,  and  probably 
explains  the  apparition,  especially  when  taken  with  the  puff  of 
wind  that  had  blown  open  the  casement.  By  dint  of  much  pinch- 
ing and  shaking  she  at  length  awakened  her  husband,  vdio  appears 
to  have  been  a  soimd  sleeper,  and  related  what  she  had  seen.  Con- 
sidering that  her  hair  stood  on  end,  and  her  ^  night  clothes  fell  off,' 
it  may  be  assumed  that  her  tale  lacked  no  embellishment  in  the 
way  of  horrors.  After  much  discussion,  during  which  her  husband 
informed  her  that  such  apparitions  were  not  uncommon  in  Ireland, 
they  '  concluded  the  cause  to  be  the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish, 
and  the  want  of  that  knowing  faith  which  should  defend  them  from 
the  power  of  the  Devil,  which  he  exercises  among  them  very  much.* 
About  five  o'clock  Lady  O'Brien  came  to  their  chamber,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  had  not  been  disturbed,  as  she  had  thoughtlessly 
put  them  into  the  best  room  in  the  house,  but  which  had  the 
trifling  disadvantage  of  being  haunted  on  certain  occasions,  as 
when  a  member  of  the  family  died ;  and  it  had  so  chanced  that  an 
O'Brien  had  gone  to  his  long  rest  that  very  night.  The  banshee 
was  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  young  person  who  had  been 
wronged  by  a  former  owner  of  the  place,  and  had  been  flung  into 
the  mere  after  being  murdered  in  the  garden  beneath  the  Fanshawes' 
window.  A  more  real  danger  was  encountered  with  less  trepidation 
beneath  the  walls  of  Galway.  Having  lost  their  road,  one  of  their 
servants  undertook  to  show  them  a  short  cut,  and  so  led  th^n  knee- 
deep  through  all  the  rags,  garbage,  and  filth  of  the  plague-stricken 
folks  that  had  been  thrown  over  the  walls.  The  town  itself  was 
nearly  depopulated,  the  survivors  themselves  being  little  better  than 
dead  men.  However,  the  travellers  reached  Limerick  in  safety,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dutch  ship  for  Spain.  Off  Malaga  they 
became  aware  that  a  Turkish  corsair  was  speculating  on  the  chance 
of  making  a  prize  of  the  Hollander,  and  accordingly  all  the  female 
passengers  were  locked  into  a  cabin  in  the  hope  of  impressing  the 
Turk  with  the  belief  that  he  would  have  to  do  with  a  nmn-of-war. 
By  making  much  outcry  Mrs.  Fanshawe  induced  the  cabin  boy  to 
unfasten  the  door,  and,  bribing  him  with  half-a-crown,  she  put  on  his 
^  blue  thrum  cap  and  tarred  coat,'  and  going  upon  deck  placed  her- 
self by  her  husband's  side.  When  the  Turk  finally  sheered  off  he 
recognised  his  companion,  and,  enfolding  her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed, 
*  Good  God,  that  love  can  make  this  change  1 ' 

Passing  over  their  proceedings  in  Spain,  we  again  find  them  in 
pore  trouble  on  board  a  small  French  vessel,  in  wh^ch  they  had  taken 
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pwBage  at  St.  Sebastian  for  Nantes.  For  forty-eight  honrs  they 
were  buffeted  by  winds  and  waves  and  in  imminent  danger  of  found- 
ering, the  mariners,  demoralised  by  drink,  being  too  frightened  to 
do  anything  else  than  ejaculate  to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints  who 
care  for  seafiuing  men.  In  the  end  they  were  landed  in  Nantes, 
which  appeared  to  them  *  a  passable  good  town,  though  decayed.' 

*  There  is  English  provisions  of  all  sorts,  cheap  and  good.  We 
hired  a  boat  to  carry  us  up  to  Orleans,  and  we  were  towed  up  all 
the  river  of  Loire  so  far.  Every  night  we  went  on  shore  to  bed, 
and  every  morning  carried  into  the  boat  wine,  and  fruit,  and  bread, 
with  some  flesh,  which  we  dressed  in  the  boat — for  it  had  a  hearth 
on  which  we  burnt  charcool :  we  likewise  caught  carps,  which  were 
the  Attest  and  the  best  I  ever  eat  in  my  life.  And  of  all  my  travels 
none  were,  for  travel  sake  as  I  may  call  it,  so  pleasant  as  this ;  for 
we  saw  the  finest  cities,  seats,  woods,  meadows,  pastures,  and  cham- 
paign that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  adorned  with  the  most  pleasant 
river  of  Loire.* 

Very  brief  were  these  glimpses  of  sunshine.     The  storm  clouds 
quickly  gathered  again,  and  thick  darkness  enshrouded  the  devoted 
wife.     Attached  to  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  master,  Richard  Fan- 
shawe  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  '  crowning  mercy  '  of  Worcester,  but 
wrote  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  his  wife  to  engage  a  room  near  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  would  be  permitted  to  see  her  for  a  short  time.    A 
good  dinner  was  accordingly  prepared,  to  which  her  father  and  a 
few  friends  were  bidden,  and  a  little  before  noon  they  saw  a  number 
of  wayworn  prisoners  march  past.    Presently  her  husband  walked 
in  with  a  cheerful  air,  and  saluted  his  wife  and  her  guests.  *  Pray 
let  us  not  lose  time,'  quoth  he,  *  for  I  know  not  how  little  I  have 
to  spare.  This  is  the  chance  of  war— nothing  venture,  nothing  have ; 
so  let  us  sit  down  and  be  merry  whilst  we  may.'     Then  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  he  kissed  her  and  said :  *  Cease  weeping ;  no  other 
thing  upon  earth  can  move  me :  remember  we  are  all  at  God's  dis- 
posal.'    While  relating  his  adventures  by  the  way,  he  mentioned 
that  the  country  people  had  shown  them  much  kindness,  and  in 
particular  Lrady  Denham,  at  Borstel  House,  had  offered  him  some 
money,  which  he  declined,  begging,  however,  the  gift  of  a  shirt 
and  a  few  handkerchiefs.    None  of  her  sons  being  at  home  at  the 
tinae,  Lady  Denham  presented  him  with   two  of  her  own  smocks 
and  sevei^  handkerchiefs.     Beyond  exacting  a  heavy  bail,   and 
confining  fiichard  Fanshawe  to  a  narrow  circle  round  London, 
Cromwell  does  not  appear  to  have  treated  him  unkindly  or  harshly, 
and  the  worst  trial  that  befell  the  loving  couple  was  a  severe 
attack   of  quartan  ague,   which  went  through  the  family.    The 
unfortunate  wife  was  consequently  confined  ten  weeks  before  her 
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time,  and  for  seven  months  never  rose  from  her  bed,  having  regu- 
larly two  fits  every  day.  During  all  this  weary  time  she  loathed 
her  food,  and  took  nothing  but  a  sage  posset  with  a  pancake  or 
^gs,  and  now  and  then  a  turnip  or  a  carrot.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, was  able  ta  sit  up  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  ^  and  had  such  a 
greediness  upon  him  that  he  would  eat  and  drink  more  than 
ordinary  persons  that  eat  most,  though  he  could  not  stand  upright 
without  being  held.'  As  a  mother  Lady  Fanshawe  was  much  to  be 
pitied.  At  her  husband's  death  she  had  only  one  son  and  four 
daughters  surviving  out  of  six  sons  and  eight  daughters  she  had 
borne  to  him,  without  taking  into  account  four  serious  miscarriages 
— one  of  them  being  of  three  boys  brought  into  the  world  at 
intervals  of  two  hours. 

It  was  through  his  wife's  good  management  that  Bichard  Fan- 
shawe was  at  length  released  from  his  bail,  and  permitted  to  go 
abroad.  In  June  1659  Mrs.  Fanshawe  crossed  in  a  packet  boat 
from  Dover  to  Calais  in  eleven  hours,  and  there  hired  '  a  waggon- 
coach  '  to  convey  her  to  Paris.  At  Abbeville  the  governor,  unable 
by  ill-health  to  wait  upon  her  in  person,  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
inform  her  that  it  was  dangerous  travelling  in  those  parts  by  reason 
of  the  roads  being  infested  by  robbers,  but  that  as  he  had  promised 
her  husband  to  provide  for  her  safety  an  escort  of  troopers  would 
accompany  her  as  far  as  it  was  necessary,  to  each  of  whom  she  need 
only  give  one  pistole.  Accordingly  on  the  following  morning  ten 
troopers  made  their  appearance,  and  about  four  leagues  from  the 
town  the  road  was  barred  by  some  fifty  men,  well  moimted  and 
armed.  One  of  the  soldiers  rode  forward  and  spoke  to  the  bandits, 
who  wheeled  off  into  the  wood  by  the  road-side  and  were  seen  no 
more.  On  Mrs.  Fanshawe  expressing  some  surprise  that  fifty  men 
should  turn  their  backs  upon  ten,  the  trooper  laughed,  and  explained 
that  the  robbers  belonged  to  their  own  corps,  and  like  them  weje 
quartered  at  Abbeville,  but  that  their  pay  being  in  arrears  they 
were  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  as  best  they  could;  no 
travellers,  however,  were  ever  molested  who  engaged  an  eecc^ 
from  among  themselves.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  movements 
of  the  much-harassed  couple  until  they  found  themselves  at  the 
Hague,  preparing  to  cross  to  the  English  coast  in  the  suite  of 
Charles  II.,  about  to  be  restored  to  the  throne.  The  Dutch  are 
described  as  fully  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  the  old  King  of 
Sparta,  that  true  friendship  demands  that  one  should  not  only 
welcome  the  coming,  but  also  speed  the  parting  guest.  Abundant 
stores  were  thus  placed  on  board  the  fleet,  and  for  the  Fanshawes' 
private  use  were  sent  a  tierce  of  claret,  a  hogshead  of  Bhenish  wine, 
six  dozen  fowls,  a  dozen  gammons  of  bacon,  a^great  basket  of 
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bread,  half  a  dozen  sheep,  two  dozen  neats'  tongues,  and  a  large 
box  of  sweetmeats.  From  that  moment  their  fortunes  brightened* 
Richard  Fanshawe  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  subse- 
quently was  created  a  baronet  and  a  Privy  Councillor  for  Ireland. 
Sir  Richard  was  further  honoured  with  the  flattering  mission  of 
receiving  Catherine  of  Braganza  at  Portsmouth,  and  of  conducting 
her  to  London.  In  those  days  pleasant  perquisites  attached  to 
most  offices  about  the  Court.  In  this  manner,  whUe  residing  in 
Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Sir  Richard  was  presented  on  New 
Year's  Day  with  two  tims  of  wine  lying  at  the  Custom  House,  in 
virtue  of  his  post  as  Master  of  Requests,  and  with  fifteen  oimces  of 
gilt  plate  from  the  Jewel  House  as  Secretary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
At  a  later  period,  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
England,  Sir  Richard  was  entitled  to  thirty  ounces  of  gilt  plate  and 
four  tims  of  wine,  but  in  return  presented  the  King  with  ten  pieces 
of  gold  in  a  purse,  the  bearer  of  which  obtained  a  receipt  from  the 
cupboard  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  where  they  were  handed  over  to 
the  Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  who  gave  him  twenty  shillings  for 
his  pains,  and  he,  on  his  part,  bestowed  eighteen  pence  on  the 
Master's  servant.  Had  it  not  been  for  perquisites  and  presents, 
official  personages  would  often  have  been  badly  off  in  the  so-called 
^  merry  times' of  Charles  II.,  for  salaries  were  usually  much  in 
arrear,  and  even  then  were  doled  out  in  driblets.  When  in  1662 
Sir, Richard  Fanshawe  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  the  King 
gfave  him  his  portrait  set  with  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds,  while  out  of  the  Wardrobe  he  received  a 
crimson  velvet  cloth  of  state,  fringed  and  laced  with  gold,  a  chain 
footstool,  and  cushions  to  correspond,  two  similar  stools,  with  a 
Persian  carpet  and  fine  tapestry  for  that  room,  two  velvet  altar- 
cloths  fringed  with  gold  for  his  private  chapel,  surplices,  altar- 
cloths,  and  napkins  of  fine  linen,  together  with  a  Bible  '  in  Ogleby's 
print  and  cuts,'  two  Common  Prayer  Books  in  folio  and  quarto,  800 
ounces  of  gilt  plate,  and  4,000  ounces  of  ^  white  plate ;  *  but  the 
velvet  bed  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  was  shabbily  withheld. 
His  Portuguese  mission  soon  came  to  an  end,  but  on  his  recall  the 
ICing  of  Portugal  presented  him  with  gold  plate  to  the  value  of 
12,000  crowns;  nor  was  Lady  Fanshawe  forgotten.  The  fruits  of 
Portugal  are  characterised  as  ^  extraordinary  good  and  fair,'  the 
wine  as  *  rough  for  the  most  part  but  very  wholesome,'  the  com  as 
'  dark  and  gritty,'  the  fle^h  meat  as  *  indiflFerent,'  the  mules  and 
asses  as  '  extraordinary  good  and  large,'  the  horses  as  ^  few  and 
naught,'  and  finally  there  was  *  little  wood  and  less  grass,'  with  bad 
drinking  water. 

In  1664  Lady  Fanshawe  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  fatal 
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embassy  to  Madrid,  and  details  at  great  length  the  spIeodouxB  of 
their  reception,  from  the  moment  of  their  landing  at  Cadiz  to  their 
presentation  at  Court.  ^  Yet  I  assure  you,'  she  tells  her  son, '  tliat 
your  father  and  myself  both  wished  ourselves  in  a  retired  conntry 
life  in  England,  as  more  agreeable  to  both  our  inclinations.'  Pre- 
sents poured  in  upon  them  at  every  stage  of  their  almost  royal 
progress.  At  Cadiz  the  English  Consul  and  leading  merchants 
waited  upon  the  ambassadress  with  two  Indian  silver  basins  and 
ewers,  a  himdredweight  of  chocolate,  ^  crimson  taffeta  clothes  laced 
with  silver  laces,  and  voiders  made  in  the  Indies,'  while  the 
G-overnor  begged  her  acceptance  of  a  quantity  of  perfumes,  skins, 
gloves,  embroidered  purses,  and  other  costly  trifles.  At  Seville, 
again,  the  English  merchants  came  with  an  offering  of  sugar  and 
chocolate,  besides  a  very  large  silver  pot  to  make  it  in,  twelve  fine 
filigree  cups,  with  covers,  to  drink  it  &om,  as  many  sarcenet  napkins 
bordered  with  lace,  and  two  handsome  silver  salvers.  The  Spanish 
nobility  also  vied  with  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
gifts  and  hospitality,  and  the  Queen  sent  Lady  Fanshawe  a  diamond 
ornament  estimated  at  2,0002.  It  belongs  not  to  the  purport  of 
this  brief  sketch  to  narrate  the  numerous  and  not  uninteresting 
incidents  of  this  embassage,  in  which  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  bore 
himself  with  great  dignity  and  zeal,  though  in  the  service  of  a 
selfish  and  ungrateful  master.  His  public  career  terminated  with 
his  life  on  June  26,  1665,  after  a  short  but  severe  attack  of  fever 
and  ague,  and  his  sorrowing  wife  was  left  desolate  in  a  strange 
land,  with  only  twenty-five  doubloons  in  the  house  wherewith  to 
transport  her  husband's  corpse,  herself,  and  a  family  of  sixty  ser- 
vants &om  Madrid  to  London.  The  Queen^  of  Spain,  indeed, 
offered  to  provide  for  her  children  and  give  a  pension  to  herself  if 
she  would  abjure  Protestantism  and  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  temptation,  however,  was  easily  overcome,  and  by  selling  a 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  plate,  aided  by  a  present  of  2,000 
doubloons  &om  her  fast  friend  the  Queen,  Lady  Fanshawe  carried 
her  husband's  body  to  Bayonne,  and  thence  to  Paris,  and  so  on  to 
Calais,  whence  a  French  ship  of  war  conveyed  the  mournful  party 
to  the  Tower.  Not  only  did  the  English  G-ovemment  fail  to 
render  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  widow  of  the  loyal  servant 
who  had  died  in  harness,  but  three  years  were  allowed  to  elapse 
before  the  Treasury  paid  her  the  sum  of  5,600^.  due  to  her  husband. 
So  pressed  had  he  been  at  one  time  for  money,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pawn  his  plate  in  order  to  maintain  his  numerous  house- 
hold. From  the  time  of  her  melancholy  bereavement  imtil  her 
own  death.  Lady  Fanshawe  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
children ;  her  sorrowing  only  son  Bichard  having  been  bom  at 
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Madiid^and  being  consequently  still  an  infantin  arms  when  this  great 
trouble  came  upon  her.  In  1670  she  was  further  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  her  father,  to  whom  she  had  always  been  tenderly  attached, 
and  on  January  20, 1679,  she  too  expired  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her 
age.  Three  years  before  her  death  she  applied  herself  to  the  com- 
position of  a  memoir  of  her. eventful  life,  with  the  single-minded 
view  of  setting  before  her  son  the  bright  exemplar  of  his  father's 
conduct,  whether  as  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Crown,  tried  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  adversity  and  prosperity,  or  in  his  domestic  relations  as 
a  fidthful  and  affectionate  husband.  Of  herself  she  always  speaks 
modestly  and  unaffectedly,  as  though  she  had  simply  endeavoured 
to  do  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  place  her.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  her  plain,  un- 
adorned narrative  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  genuine  worth  of  a 
true  English  gentlewoman. 

JAMIS   HUTTON. 
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DwsLtiiMa  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  high  farming  has  ex- 
terminated flowers  and  plants  as  ^  weeds '  from  the  huge  unlovely 
arable  fields,  and  banished  birds  in  great  measure  by  cutting  down 
trees  and  trimming  hedges  to  the  slightest  apology  for  a  fence,  we 
turned  of  necessity  to  the  quadrupeds  of  the  district  in  hopes  that 
assiduous  cultivation  of  their  habits  would  introduce  us  to  a  large 
and  novel  circle  of  acquaintances.     These  expectations  have  not 
been  disappointed,  and  we  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  our  four- 
footed  friends,  and  to  show  the  manner  in  which  rustic  and  literary 
associations  have  endeared  them  to  us.    Without  possessing  an 
acre  of  land,  without,  as  Juvenal  says,  being  lord  of  one  lizard,  any 
lover  of  animated  life    can   continue  these  investigations  and 
cultivate  a  much  closer  intimacy  with  these  native  quadrupeds. 
When  their  fossil  progenitors,  their  varied  dissemination  over 
G-reat  Britain,  their  coimection  with  domesticated  animals  and 
with  tribes  which  have  died  out  even  in  historical  times  in  tMfi 
country— questions  which,  however,  we  shall  not  at  present  touch — 
are  duly  taken  into  consideration,  no  one  need  complain  that  these 
creattu^s  possess  few  claims  upon  his  attention.     And  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  surprising  how  little  accurate   knowledge  is  possessed  of 
the  lives  and  associations  of  our  native  quadrupeds  even  by  well- 
educated  people  who  have  lived  in  the  coimtry  all   their  lives. 
What  is  now  aflfectedly  called  the  omia  of  the  country  is  well 
known,  while  its  flora  has  been  thoroughly  ransacked  from  the 
Head  of  Ben  Nevis  to  the  distinctive  flowers  of  the  serpentine 
promontory  at  the  Lizard  ;  but  a  thoroughly  scientific  life-history 
of  our  native  wild  animals  and  their  distribution  is  yet  a  desideratum, 
spite  of  the  labours  of  Jenyns,  Alston,  Bell,  St.  John,  and  a  host 
of  great  names  in  natural  science. 

The  fox  is  the  largest  of  the  really  wild  animals  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  would  long  ago  have  followed  the  bear  and  wolf,  at 
least  in  the  open  districts  of  England,  had  it  not  been  protected  for 
himting.  A  curious  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  foxes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  until  they  were  imported  early 
in  the  present  century  for  the  chase.  As  it  is,  save  in  winter, 
the  fox  leads  a  privileged  life ;  coverts  are  maintained  for  his 
shelter ;  he  is  suffered  to  take  toll  at  will  of  chickens  and  pheasants ; 
we  have  even  seen  rabbits,  which  many  a  poor  townsman  or  sick 
villager  would  thankfully  accept,  shot    and  carefully  laid  by  a 
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keeper  at  the  entrance  of  its  earth  for  the  old  one  to  drag  in  to 
her  cubs.  All  this  is  changed  when  the  damp  autumnal  mornings 
come  and  the  well-moimted  array  of  red  coats  sweep  over  the 
stubbles  after  him,  affording  many  lively  images  to  the  few 
sporting  parsons  who  still  survive,  of  the  wicked  man's  sins  find- 
ing him  tiiough  late,  and  the  troop  of  avengers  himting  him  to 
his  death.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  fox's  love  for  young  lambs. 
Could  he  have  heard  of  this  trait  in  the  visit  he  is  supposed  to 
have  made  with  his  fellow-actors  to  Scotland,  where  the  foxes  of 
the  crags  are  terrible  enemies  to  the  flocks  ?  The  English  fox 
though  undoubtedly  the  same  species,  very  seldom  harms  lambs. 
We  do  remember,  indeed,  one  case  where,  in  a  certain  district,  owing 
to  the  Master's  death,  the  hounds  did  not  hunt  for  a  couple  of  the 
winter  months,  and  foxes  consequently  became  so  bold  and  numerous 
that  it  was  found  necessary  in  spring  to  light  fires  nightly  in  the 
fields  where  the  lambs  were  feeding.  Again,  Shakespeare  refers 
to  its  fondness  for  grapes,  alluding  probably  to  the  well-known 
Eastern  fables  and  proverbs  which  express  this  belief,  as  a  fox, 
since  the  Conquest  at  least,  could  not  find  many  grapes  in  England, 
though  in  hot  coimtries  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  vineyards. 
Of  course  he  does  not  forget  its  strong  scent,  its  craft,  its  power 
of  ^  making  the  body  follow  where  it  has  once  got  its  nose,'  and 
its  untameable  disposition.  In  winter  we  flush  our  foxes  in  the 
turnip  fields,  when  they  trot  off  as  if  knowing  that  they  need  not 
fear  the  gun.  Sometimes  a  pair  may  be  seen  quartering  the 
cabbages  like  setters  on  the  look-out  for  hares  or  rabbits,  which 
they  then  either  leap  upon  or  course  down  like  greyhounds, 
throwing  the  creature  when  captured  over  their  neck  as  they  run 
away.  In  spring  they  are  frequently  seen  in  broad  daylight 
daintily  carrying  their  brushes  high  as  they  trot  over  the  dewy 
grass  fields  in  search  of  mates,  though  they  are  mainly  nocturnal 
animals.  On  one  occasion  we  longed  for  Landseer  to  depict  an 
old  fox  sitting  on  her  haimches  at  the  entrance  to  her  earth  on  the 
side  of  a  hillock,  and  watching  twenty  yards  off  on  another  rise  the 
gambols  of  several  rabbits  round  their  burrows.  The  least  move- 
ment, however,  on  the  fox's  part  would  have  sufficed  to  send  them 
in  at  once  helter-skelter.  So  both  held  their  ground  with  extreme 
caution.  The  wistful  look  on  the  fox's  face  was  quite  touching, 
while  the  rabbits  dozed  with  one  eye  open  and  never  rambled  &r 
from  their  holes.  The  fox's  food  is  very  various.  Jt  is  a  great 
foe  to  partridges.  Dead  and  wounded  game  or  crows  are  tit-bits. 
It  will  resort  to  the  shore  on  occasion  to  eat  fish  and  such  marine 
animals  as  are  thrown  on  the  beach.  Hedgehogs  and  even  insects 
it  will  not  disdain.    We  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  tremendous 
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aocial  penalties  which  in  a  hunting  countay.  follow  the  killing  of  a 
foi.  They  are  smnmed  up  in  the  stoty  of  the  Bishop  who  came  to 
inspect  the  Sunday  school  of  a  well-known  sporting  character. 
He  was  told  the  Siscth  Commandment  correctly  by  one  little  girl, 
and,  on  his  next  asking  her  if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  doing 
murder,  was  answered  in  all  gravity,  ^  Please,  sir,  killing  foxes.' 
^  very  dweller  in  the  country  must  baow  numberless  stories  of  the 
fox's  cimning ;  some  of  which  are  doubtless  apocryphal,  as  in  the 
C9se  of  the  strange  clergyman  coming  to  afternoon  duty  at  a  little 
Moorland  church,  and  being  asked  by  the  clerk  if  he  would  please 
to  give  no  sermon,  as  a  fox  had  found  her  way  in  during  the  fcnrt- 
night  which  had  elapsed  since  service  had  last  been  performed  and 
had  a  litter  of  cubs  in  the  pulpit.  Fox  cubs  are  very  frolic- 
some ;  they  will  roll  and  tumble  over  one  another  in  the  sunshine 
at  the  mouth  of  their  earth,  suffering  a  quiet  observer  to  approach 
within  forty  yards. 

The  hare  is  another  animal  feoniliar  to  alL  In  well-preserved 
parishes  hares  may  be  seen  moving  by  day,  and  in  a  young  wheat 
field  the  effect  of  their  ears  overtopping  the  green  Uades  is  very 
amusing,  but  as  twilight  falls  they  beccmie  very  lively.  A  story  is 
eorr^it  in  one  highly  preserved  district  of  the  squire  opening  a 
gate  at  one  end  of  a  field,  near  which  he  took  his  stand  while 
he  sent  his  dog  round  to  the  other  end  to  drive  out  the  hares.  He 
was  astonished  to  see  some  four  hundred  rushing  through  the 
gateway  like  a  flock  of  startled  sheep.  Edward,  the  Banfifshire 
naturalist,  notes  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rabbit,  the  hare 
feeds  much  by  night,  even  in  the  darkest  nights.  On  these 
occasions,  in  spring  and  summer,  it  utters  its  low  cry  of  '  Ueak, 
bleak.'  We  have  seen  the  hares  in  March  behaving  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner,  running  round  and  tumbling  over  one  axiother 
so  as  deservedly  to  justify  the  proverb  of  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
A  hare's  cries  and  screams  are  piteous  when  wounded  or  siUMCed. 
Hard  must  that  heart  be  which  is  not  moved  by  the  oateiy. 
There  is  only  one  kind  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  another  q>ecies 
inhabits  the  hilly  districts,  which  is  grey  in  summer,  turning  pure 
white,  save  for  the  black  tips  of  its  ears,  in  winter ;  another  instance 
of  the  many  providential  arrangements  to  provide  for  the  safety 
pi  Alpine  animals  in  time  of  snow.  The  four  long  front  teeth  iA 
hares  and  rabbits  are  constantly  growing,  and  as  constantly  being 
groimd  down.  Mr.  Buckland,  in  his  amusing  book  on  these 
animals,  gives  curious  plates  and  more  curious  particulars  of  the 
malformations  which  result  when  anythijog  interferes  with  this 
process.  Both  hares  and  rabbits  are  capital  swimmers^  and 
Cowper  has  left  on  record  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  former 
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may  be  domesticated.  Considering  how  prolific  it  is,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  hare,  like  the  squirrel  and  the  dormouse, 
has  never  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement.  Many  supersti- 
tions attach  with  all  nations  to  the  hare.  Should  one  run  down  a 
street  in  Northamptonshire,  it  is  believed  that  one  of  the  contiguous 
houses  will  be  speedily  burnt  down.  Some  credulous  people  think 
that  it  changes  sex  annually.  No  animal  was  dearer  to  witchcraft, 
and  it  frequently  helped  as  a  familiar  to  hapless  beldames.  Many 
a  good  story  is  told  in  Scotland  of  '  mawkins '  turning  into  old 
women  and  witches ;  of  a  particularly  fleet  hare  being  pursued  by 
greyhoimds  into  a  cottage,  but,  on  the  himtsmen  entering,  nothing 
being  found  but  an  old  woman  panting  hard  on  her  bed  or  in 
her  elbow-chair ;  and  the  like.  These  '  witch-hares,'  it  is  believed 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  can  only  be  shot  with  a  piece  of 
silver,  a  crooked  sixpenny  bit  being  in  great  request  for  the 
purpose. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  wood  any  fine  evening,  particularly  if  the  wood 
adjoins  a  grassfield  or  a  piece  of  young  wheat.  Babbits  are 
skipping  about,  feeding  and  chasing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
but  all  provided  with  an  instantaneous  mode  of  retreat  either  into 
the  forest  or  into  a  burrow,'8hould  the  observer  make  an  incautious 
movement.  If  suspicious,  the  rabbits  merely  squat  and  remain 
motionless;  should  their  surmise  of  danger  prove  correct,  one 
stamps  loudly  and  an  immediate  stampede  results.  This  curious 
stamping  may  often  be  noted,  and  attentive  observation  shows 
that  it  forms  a  kind  of  universal  rabbit  language,  expressing  on 
occasion  love,  news  of  abundant  food,  satisfaction,  danger,  watch- 
fulness, a  challenge  to  combat,  and  so  on  through  all  the  gamut 
of  a  rabbit's  intelligence.  Each  of  these  states  of  feeling  has  its 
appropriate  stamp  or  stamps,  and  when  the  public  interest  is 
involved,  as  when  tidings  of  danger  are  thus  expressed,  an  almost 
instantaneous  telegraphic  commimication  flashes  through  the 
community.  Babbits  fight  in  a  very  singular  manner,  with 
perpetual  recourse  to  what  French  boxers  call  the  aavaJU.  Each 
endeavours  to  leap  over  the  other  in  a  duel  of  this  kind,  and  to 
kick  his  adversary's  head  ,in  doing  so.  These  tactics,  if  most 
amusing  to  a  spectator,  often  inflict  much  pain  and  injury  upon 
the  combatants,  as  they  spring  over  each  other  so  quickly  that 
the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  their  movements.  Another  exciting 
and  common  scene  at  harvest-time  is  to  watch  the  cutting  of  the  last 
few  square  yards  of  a  corn-field.  The  reaping  machine  drives  round 
and  round,  momentarily  contracting  the  amount  of  shelter  within, 
until  there  is  at  length  a  rush  of  bewildered  rabbits  amongst  the 
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men,  boys,  and  dogs,  who  beset  the  patch  on  the  look-out  for  the 
escape  of  these  animals.  Loud  is  the  cheering  and  laughter,  and 
great  the  agility  evinced  by  portly  labourers  and  sagacious  sheqi 
dogs  in  pursuing  the  hapless  terrified  animals,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion gets  clear  off.  There  is  no  need  to  descant  on  the  enormous 
numbers  of  rabbits  annually  imported  from  Ostend  to  afford  the 
town  artisan  a  savoury  dinner  at  a  low  price.  Regular  rabbit 
farms  are  maintained  on  the  sandbanks  of  the  Low  Cotmtry,  where 
the  creatures  are  daily  fed  with  grass  and  turnips  like  so  many 
sheep,  until  their  time  comes  to  be  sent  over  sea  to  London  or 
Grimsby  in  large  flat  hampers.  Dealers  frequently  keep  them 
alive  at  these  ports  under  sheds  until  the  demand  grows  brisk. 
We  have  seen  two  hundred  of  them  thus  kept,  and  being  black, 
grey,  fawn  coloured,  and  the  like,  they  formed  a  pretty  sight.  In 
one  year  recently  no  fewer  than  1 50,000  rabbits  were  sent  from 
Ostend  to  London  weekly  during  the  season.  Some  1,500,000 
more  are  annually  sold  by  the  licensed  game-dealers  of  England 
and  Wales.  Add  to  these  the  enormoud  number  of  rabbits  con- 
sumed throughout  the  country  without  coming  into  the  dealers' 
hands,  and  then,  computing  their  value  at  the  low  figure  of  a 
shilling  each,  the  most  determined  £Eurmer's  friend  must  hesitate 
before  he  exterminates  this  pretty  race  of  animals  and  deprives  our 
rural  walks  of  one  of  their  greatest  charms. 

The  gypsies'  name  for  the  squirrel  (rooko-mengro,  tree-fellow) 
exactly  describes  its  life.  Though  we  meet  it  sometimes  running 
across  a  glade  or  even  trotting  with  its  tail  carried  daintily  up  in 
the  air  before  a  carriage  along  the  public  road,  it  never  adventures 
itself  far  from  a  tree.  When  it  chooses  one  to  its  mind,  it  speedily 
climbs  it,  keeping  by  preference  to  the  further  side  of  both  trunk 
and  branches,  so  that  especially  in  summer  it  is  soon  lost  to  view. 
It  is  questionable  whether  in  Ireland  it  is  truly  indigenous ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  there  very  locally  distributed.  In  Scotland  it  has  only 
become  conunon  and  penetrated  into  the  northern  districts  within 
living  memory.  Mr.  Colquhoun  *  tells  how  *  a  strange  beast '  was 
worried  by  his  father's  sheep  dog  in  1830,  after  being  chased  from 
tree  to  tree  and  pelted  with  stones  by  the  excited  urchins  of  the 
moorland  school.  The  shepherd  described  the  poor  little  squirrel, 
the  avant'CimTier  of  the  large  advancing  host,  as  '  something  like 
a  wee  fox,  but  as  clever  among  trees  as  a  marten.'  So  destructive 
are  they  to  yoimg  trees,  biting  off  the  leading  shoots,  and  in  the 
case  of  Scotch  firs  barking  the  tree  all  round  near  the  top  and 
causing  its  death,  that  in  many  places  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
they  have  altogether  stopped  planting,  which  was  going  on 
>  '  Lecture   on  the  Fera  I^atwa  of  the  British  Isles.'    Blackirood,  1873. 
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vigorously*  It  is  a  great  foe  also  to  gardens,  being  specially  fond 
of  strawberries.  A  firiend  who  loves  his  garden  much,  but  the 
brute  creation  more,  seized  his  gun  a  year  or  two  ago  in  despera- 
tion at  the  havoc  wrought  among  his  beds ;  but  his  wrath  was  dis- 
armed when  he  saw  one  of  the  culprits  coolly  leap  to  the  top  of 
the  paling  which  parted  garden  and  park,  and  there,  sitting  com- 
fortably, eat  a  large  strawberry  quite  at  his  ease.  Up  went  the 
gun,  but  it  was  only  fired  into  the  paling  close  to  the  animal,  whose 
fright,  as  the  shot  struck  the  wood  below  it,  was  very  comicaL 
The  squirrel  lays  up  stores  of  nuts,  acorns,  &c.,  generally  in  several 
hollow  trees,  for  winter  consumption.  Titania  tells  her  love,  *  I 
have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek  the  squirreFs  hoard  and 
fetch  thee  new  nuts ; '  and  very  fitly  does  Shakespeare  once  more 
associate  it  with  the  moonlight  revelries  of  fairy-land  and  Mab's 
chariot,  Hhe  empty  hazel-nut  made  by  the  joiner  squirreL' 
Hibernating  during  severe  weather,  the  squirrel  awakes  and  comes 
out  in  sunny  noons,  so  that  its  friends  always  know  when  to  expect 
it  on  the  big  larch  opposite  the  breakfast-room  window.  A  very 
little  kindness  will  tempt  it  down  to  the  lawn,  and  few  animals 
make  so  graceful  a  pet.  Were  it  not  for  its  sharp  teeth,  and  the 
evident  pleasure  with  which  it  uses  them  upon  its  masters  finger, 
it  would  be  even  more  popular  than  it  is,  but  nothing  will  cure  it 
of  this  trick.  In  a  room  it  inmiediately  rushes  up  the  curtains, 
and  the  pole  is  at  once  adopted  as  its  favourite  seat.  The 
children's  swing  on  the  lawn  of  a  country  house  known  to  us  is 
frequently  seized  upon  by  a  little  troop  of  squirrels,  which  play 
the  most  amusing  antics  in  and  about  it;  one  of  them  being 
especially  handsome  and  conspicuous  owing  to  his  tail  being  tipped 
with  white. 

Other  common  rodents— often  too  common — are  rats  and 
mice.  Several  volumes  might  be  filled  with  curious  anecdotes 
connected  with  these  animals,  their  fertility  of  resource,  courage, 
destmctiveness,  and  the  like.  We  have'  only  two  species  of  rats, 
or,  for  all  practical  purposes  indeed,  one.  The  British  or  Black 
rat  is  now  extremely  scarce  in  Britain.  It  was  once  the  only  rat 
of  the  country,  though  no  record  exists  even  of  it  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Occasionally  the  capture  of  on^ 
is  reported  in  the  colunms  of  naturalists'  journals,  but  to  all  intent? 
and  purposes  it  has  been  driven  out  and  nearly  exterminated  by 
that  ubiquitous  marauder  everyone  knows  so  well,  the  Brown  rat. 
The  native  rat  is  smaller  than  the  foreigner,  with  black  back  and 
ears  half  as  long  as  its  head,  though  its  tail  is  considerably  longer. 
The  brown  rat  appears  to  have  come  to  England  about  1 720  or 
thereabouts. 
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Oarae  me  the  British  vermin,  the  rat ; 

I  know  not  whether  he  came  in  the  Hanoyer  ship, 

But  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute 

In  an  ancient  mansion's  craniues'and  holes.^ 

At  all  events,  it  follows  man's  footsteps  everjrwhere,  as  do  sparrows, 
thistles,  and  other  destructive  agencies  of  nature,  and  everywhere  it 
is  equally  bold  and  cunning.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that 
rats  always  quit  a  sinking  ship  betimes,  the  allusion  is  a  help  to 
many  an  essayist,  while  poets  have  not  forgotten  this  creature,  as  is 
clear  from  Rosalind's  words,  *  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since 
Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat.'  ^ 

Besides  the  conmion  mouse  and  the  long-tailed  field  mouse,  with 
which  all  lovers  of  the  ootmtry  are  familiar,  England  possesses  the 
dormouse,  and  its  acquaintance  is  well  worth  cultivation.  It  is 
rather  local,  but  is  of  so  shy  and  retiring  a  disposition  that  it  is 
often  passed  by  unnoticed.  Thickets  of  hazel,  with  mossy  banks 
and  oak  trees  above,  are  its  favourite  haunt.  The  fourth  kind  of 
British  mouse  is  in  some  respects  the  most  celebrated.  It  was  the 
last  quadruped  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  to  White  of 
Selbome  that  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  due.  The  Harvest 
Mouse  is  the  smallest  of  our  four-footed  friends,  and  is  found  in 
most  English  coimties.  The  nest,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball,  is  suspended  between  ears  of  com,  tall  grasses,  and  the 
like.  White  procured  one  which,  as  he  says,  ^  was  so  compact  and 
well  filled  that  it  would  roll  across  the  table  without  being  discom- 
posed, though  it  contained  eight  little  mice  that  were  naked  and 
blind.'  The  whole  length  of  the  harvest  mouse  is  not  more  than 
two  inches,  and  it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  animals. 

Rats  and  mice  lead  naturally  to  the  water  rats,  but  some  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  a  misnomer.  He  is  really  no  rat 
at  all,  being  either  related  to  the  beavers  (all  his  habits  are  pre«- 
cisely  those  of  a  miniature  beaver),  or  else  belonging  to  a  group  of 
his  own  called  '  voles.'  He  is  better  called,  therefore,  the  water- 
vole.  His  food  consists  entirely  of  vegetables.  The  arrow-head 
is  a  special  dainty,  and  he  is  fond  of  frequenting,  and  perhaps 
eating,  the  long  sword-flags  which  grow  by  rivers,  where  he  may 
often  be  seen  sitting  like  a  squirrel  on  a  raft  of  sticks  and  drift- 
wood. At  another  time  at  the  water's  edge  he  nms  along  his 
favourite  tracks,  diving  with  a  sudden  splash,  or  feeding  on  the 
duck-weed  which  mantles  the  ponds  in  summer.  If  a  garden 
extends  to  the  water,  the  proprietor  must  not  shoot  him  because  a 
few  of  his  peas  are  eaten.  He  is  the  most  harmless  of  animals, 
sleeping  through  the  hard  weather,  and,  whatever  fishermen  or 

>  *  IVIaud/  p.  103,  edition  1856.  «  *  As  You  Like  It,*  ii.  3. 
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&rmar8  may  say,  never  touching  fish  or  young  ducks.  These  depre- 
dations are  the  work  of  his  cousin,  the  brown  rat,  which  will  eat 
anything.  This  rat  often  takes  life  easily,  like  the  rest  of  us  at  a 
watering  plax^e  during  the  summer,  being  a  very  thirsty  animal, 
and  then  his  pillage  and  marauding  are  mistaken  for  the  work  of 
the  poor  water-vole.  Even  Mr. St.  John,  however,  believed  that  the 
water-vole  eats  fish,  or,  it  may  be,  toads  when  they  come  in  its  way. 
We  have  a  great  love  for  this  harmless  pretty  innocent,  and  in 
many  an  angling  ramble  have  assiduously  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance, but  we  never  observed  anything  that  coidd  in  the  least  prove 
him  to  be  a  banner  of  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  rehabilitate  his  character.  Indeed,  he  and  the  hedgehog, 
the  starling  and  water-ousel  among  birds,  have  of  late  years  under- 
gone a  process  resembling  that  which  certain  historians  have 
applied  to  William  III.  and  King  Henry  VIII.  As  for  the  water- 
vole,  we  look  at  each  other  with  mutual  trust  as  we  haunt  the 
banks ;  he  knowing  that  we  would  not  harm  him  for  the  world, 
though  we  must  plead  guilty  occasionally  to  frightening  him,  if  he 
is  so  ill-advised  as  to  swim  away  at  our  approach,  by  lowering  the 
end  of  the  fishing  rod  and  gently  pushing  him  under  water 
with  it,  or  compelling  him  to  dive.  Millers  and  keepers  of  osier 
plantations  justly  owe  a  long  grudge  to  the  water-vole  for  damag- 
ing the  banks  of  their  streams.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  is 
guilty  in  this  case;  but  as  only  a  limited  number  of  men  are 
either  millers  or  osier-growers,  the  rest  of  us  need  not  persecute 
and  slay  the  poor  animal.  His  brother  the  field-vole  is  very 
destructive  to  young  trees,  else  his  habits  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  water-vole.  We  fear  that  planters  have  a  legitimate  cobsus 
hMi  against  him,  and  his  depredations  in  past  years  in  the  New 
Forest  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  the  Red  Field-vole,  will  long  be  remembered  against  him; 
the  latter  animal  is  well  known  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and 
approximates  in  some  of  his  tastes  to  the  omnivorous  appetite  of 
the  rat.     Small  birds,  worms,  shrews,  &c.,  are  dainties  to  them. 

As  the  water-rats  are  not  rats,  so,  paradoxical  though  it  seems 
to  say  so,  the  shrews  are  not  true  mice.  England  possesses  the 
common  shrew,  the  water-shrew,  and  a  scarcer  animal,  the  *  lesser 
shrew,'  so  very  small  that  (if  a  true  native)  it  is  the  smallest 
British  quadruped,  not  even  excepting  the  harvest  mouse.  All  the 
shrews  live  on  insects,  worms,  and  slugs.  Every  reader  of  White's 
Sdbome  remembers  the  superstitions  connected  with  these  little 
animals,  some  of  which  doubtless  linger  yet  in  remote  districts* 
Fanners  are  especially  unreasonable  about  the  old  wives'  &bles  of 
their  neighbourhood.    Manv  of  them  yet  believe  that  the  poor 
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harmless  starling  thrusts  out  and  annoys  pigeons  in  a  dove-cot,  and 
shoot  them  accordingly.  Such  people  are  quite  capable  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  shrew  harms  the  limbs  of  any  beast  over  which  it 
niay  run,  and  the  like.  Every  coimtry-lover  must  have  noticed 
shrews  lying  dead  in  autumn,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  by 
the  roadside.  Cats  kill,  but  will  not  eat  them.  Provincial  folk- 
lore easily  solves  the  diflBculty.  It  declares  that  shrews  always  die 
if  they  attempt  to  cross  a  foot-path.  The  very  name  shrew  comes 
from  a  Grerman  word  signifying  to  harm.  Even  etymology  has  done 
its  best  to  malign  this  pretty  little  creature. 

From  the  shrew  the  transition  is  easy  to  another  insectivorous 
animal,  quite  as  ferocious  in  its  battles  with  kith  and  kin  as  the 
shrew,  and  equally  well  known.  The  mole  is  one  of  the  hungriest 
of  creatures ;  being  apparently  consumed  at  all  times  with  what 
the  Greeks  called  an  ^  ox-hunger.'  He  is  always  ready  for  a  &t 
earthworm,  caterpillar,  or  grub ;  lizards  and  frogs  do  not  come 
amiss  to  him,  and  he  is  delighted  to  seize  upon  a  bird.  With  this 
perpetual  hunger  upon  him,  he  is  naturally  very  thirsty.  All  must 
have  noticed  how  his  nms  very  frequently  lead  to  some  ditch  or 
pond  where  he  can  drink  *  when  dispoged.'  In  hot  sultry  weather 
he  is  put  to  great  straits  for  want  of  water,  and  we  have  more 
than  once  caught  him  at  such  times  on  the  surface  half-distracted 
by  thirst.  From  autumn  to  spring  the  mole  lives  in  a  curious  den 
under  a  big  hillock  which  opens  into  one  main  road  leading  to  the 
extremity  of  its  domain.  The  creature  opens  smaller  runs  at  light 
angles  to  this  on  either  side  for  hunting  grounds,  amply  justifying 
its  Saxon  name,  by  which  it  is  yet  known  in  some  parts  of  England — 
mouldiwarp,  or  earth-turner.  Its  nest  is  formed  in  spring  in  quite 
a  different  hillock.  Bed  and  white  moles  have  been  taken,  piebald 
ones  are  not  uncommon,  and  even  albinos  are  fotmd.  During 
winter  the  mole  descends  deeper  into  the  earth  in  its  search  for 
earthworms,  as  at  that  time  they  are  driven  from  the  surface  by 
frost.  Therefore,  like  our  other  animals,  the  mole  probably  re- 
joices when  spring  approaches.  Sometimes  other  animals  invade 
its  nms.  A  mole-catcher  informed  us  that  he  has  caught  many 
water-rats  in  traps  placed  for  moles,  and  once  he  took  a  weasel 
which  had  ventured  in,  probably  to  make  a  meal  of  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  soil. 

The  badger  is  thought  to  be  more  common  than  most  people 
suppose,  though  it  is  not  often  seen  owing  to  its  shy  nocturnal 
habits.  He  owns  a  long  and  honourable  ancestry,  being  the  last 
member  of  the  British  bears.  The  cave-bears  died  out  with 
prehistoric  man ;  the  brown  bear,  though  it  yet  exists  in  Scandi- 
navia, has  long  been  extinct  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  the 
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badger  unostentatiously  maintains  himself  on  our  wooded  slopes. 
Occasionally  when  unmolested  he  becomes  &miliar  and  allows 
fiiends  to  see  his  quaint  ways  at  dusk ;  but  even  a  lover  of  the 
country  may  live  in  it  many  years,  unless  he  goes  in  search  of  it, 
before  he  sees  a  badger.  He  lives  on  a  varied  list  of  dainties. 
V^tables,  roots,  fruit,  eggs  of  birds,  insects,  young  rabbits, 
perhaps  yoimg  game,  and  the  like.  Fox-hunters  are  fond  of 
encouraging  him  in  their  coverts,  as  he  makes  burrows  which  are 
afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  foxes.  Although  badger-baiting 
has  long  been  put  down,  the  poor  badger  is  frequently  worried 
and  hunted  down  by  foxhounds  when  *  cub-hunting.'  This  practice 
cannot  be  too  much  reprobated,  as  the  badger  is  amongst  the  most 
harmless  and  inoffensive  of  native  quadrupeds.  He  is  indolent  and 
sleepy  withal,  and  now  that  shaving  is  gone  out  of  fashion  there  is 
the  less  excuse  for  shooting  or  molesting  him.  When  the  reader, 
therefore,  chances  to  meet  him  on  the  hunting-path  in  the  grey 
twilight,  let  him  spare  the  quiet  hermit.  If  it  be  only  from  remem- 
bering his  big  brothers,  at  present  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  grizzly  and  the  white  bear,  he  deserves  mercy.  Like 
the  former  relative  and  the  brown  bear,  the  badger  sleeps  through- 
out winter,  first  making  himself  very  fat  with  the  good  things  of 
autumn,  and  emerges  from  his  cave  in  spring  like  an  experienced 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  lean,  gaunt,  and  famished,  but  nowise  dismayed 
at  the  renewed  life  he  sees  around  him. 

Every  lover  of  the  country  befriends  the  hedgehog  and  protects 
it  from  dogs.  This  creature  is  solely  an  insect-eater,  and  is  often 
kept  half  tame  in  dark  imderground  London  kitchens  to  devour 
cockroaches  and  crickets.  He  then  condescends  to  eat  bread  and 
milk;  but  in  a  wild  state,  frogs,  beetles,  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  even 
snakes  form  his  usual  food.  If  he  has  a  foible,  it  is  that  he  is  too 
fond  of  eggs,  and  not  being  sufficiently  discriminating  in  his  choice 
of  these  dainties,  too  often  incurs  the  anger  of  the  keeper  and  the 
henwife.  Many  are  the  slanders  of  folk-lore  respecting  hedgehogs  ; 
as  that  they  milk  cows,  and  steal  apples  from  orchards  by  sticking 
their  spines  into  them  and  so  bearing  them  off.  Luckily,  people 
now  possess  too  much  ^  book-learning '  to  admit  of  their  believing 
these  and  similar  indictments.  Every  now  and  then  we  disturb  the 
hedgehog,  like  an  anchorite,  snugly  sleeping  through  the  wintry 
months  in  a  lair  of  dry  leaves  and  moss  under  some  old  thorn  or 
perhaps  a  spruce  fir  with  its  sheltering  foliage ;  more  often  we 
meet  them  on  their  rambles  in  spring,  or  when,  fishing  in  the 
golden  summer  gloaming,  they  come  puffing  and  snorting  along  the 
edge  of  the  brook,  looking  out  for  intruders  on  their  haunts,  and 
proportionately  alarmed  when  they  bee  who  it  is  that,  like  the 
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unfaappv  merchant  of  old,  in  treading  down  the  beasts'  fair  flowers. 
Needless  to  say  we  never  harm  them,  and  after  a  minute  or  two, 
finding  us  motionless,  they  venture  to  put  out  the  tip  of  their  nose, 
and  then  their  sparkling  eyes,  and  finally,  with  a  curious  shambling 
gait,  slink  off,  a  great  contrast  to  the  bustling  bully  which  but 
just  now  proudly  paced  through  its  territory.  There  is  one  con- 
fession which  we  must  make.  When  we  next  come  to  a  gypsies ' 
camp,  we  have  resolved  to  eat  hedgehog.  These  people  are  said  to 
bake  hedgehogs  amongst  the  embers  of  a  fire,  and  then,  peeling  off 
the  prickly  skin,  eat  the  creature,  which  has  the  taste  of  pork. 
They  call  him  hatche-wUchiy  a  Wallachian  and  Persian  compound 
signifying  pig  of  the  woods.' 

The  weasel  family  contains  several  curious  and  shy  animals 
only  found  for  the  most  part  by  those  who  diligently  cultivate 
their  acquaintance.  The  otter  is  its  largest  member,  but  is  not 
anywhere  very  common,  though  universally  distributed.  Otter 
hounds  can  generally  make  certain  of  finding  one  in  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  the  lake  country.  In  Scotland  they  are  more  niuneroas, 
and  do  immense  destruction  amongst  the  salmon.  After  seals  and 
porpoises  have  hunted  these  unfortimate  fish  into  fresh  water,  otters 
take  up  the  persecution  and  harry  them  in  the  upper  pools. 
Many  a  shepherd  is  indebted  to  otters  for  a  good  meal  of  fish,  as 
their  habit  is  to  drag  the  salmon  when  captured  on  to  the  bank,  and, 
having  taken  one  or  two  bites  out  of  its  shoulder,  to  leave  the 
rest.  In  India  the  otter  is  tamed  and  employed  by  the  natives 
to  catch  fish  for  them.  Being  mainly  nocturnal  animals,  otters 
are  seldom  seen  save  by  sportsmen  and  keepers,  who  naturally 
destroy  them  at  every  opportimity  as  being  the  greatest  pests  of 
their  rivers.  During  winter,  Mr.  St.  John  says  that  many  of  the 
lake  and  river  otters  take  to  the  coast  in  Scotland,  where  they 
inhabit  caves  and  broken  masses  of  rock  and  grow  very  large. 
Though  fish  is  their  favourite  food,  they  have  been  known  in  Norfolk 
not  to  disdain  waterfowl  and  even  young  pigs  and  ducklings. 
The  lonely  flyfisher  sometimes  sees  the  otter  floating  down  stream 
in  the  gloaming,  or  disturbs  it  amongst  the  sedges  at  the  waterside ; 
but  it  is  getting  scarcer  as  population  increases,  and  were  it  not 
for  its  night-hunting  propensities,  like  the  badger  the  otter  would 
soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  England. 

The  other  British  members  of  this  fEunily,  which  are  tolerably 
well  known  to  most  lovers  of  the  country,  are  the  polecat,  the 
common  weasel,  and  the  stoat.  All  three  are  fell,  bloodthirsty 
creatures,  much  trapped  and  shot  down  by  game  preservers,  as 
they  are  very  destructive  to  ^gs  and  young  birds.    A  weasel  in  a 

?  '  Romapo  LaTol  Li/  p.  49. 
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oera«*staok,  however,  is  a  positive  benefit  to  the  &nner,  as  he  kills 
and  exterminates  rats  and  mice.  Often  have  we  watched  a 
weasel's  playful  gambols  at  a  woodside,  and  noted  the  ftmily  life  of 
the  old  ones,  and  their  brood  of  four  or  five  hunting  together, 
firequently  along  the  banks  of  a  stream,  (for  they  are  very  fond  of 
fish,)  and  never  have  we  failed  to  be  delighted  with  the  quickness 
of  their  motions  and  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  wind 
their  lithe  firames  round  projecting  comers  or  climb  cliffs.  There 
are  many  instances  on  record  of  weasels  combining  and  running 
together  in  a  pack,  giving  tongue,  like  so  many  beagles,  after  a 
rabbit.  Once  they  hit  upon  this  unfortunate  creature's  track  they 
pursue  it  to  its  death,  never  caring  to  follow  up  any  firesh  trail, 
just  as  the  Indian  wild  dogs  are  said  to  hunt  down  the  sambur. 
Even  without  combination  rabbits  are  a  favourite  dainty  of  weasels. 
We  have  driven  a  weasel  off  from  its  victim  when  the  terrified 
rabbit,  almost  ready  to  yield  from  fear,  forgot  its  natural  dread  of 
man  in  the  presence  of  a  more  cruel  enemy  and  ran  up  as  if  to 
implore  help.  And  we  have  ere  now  baulked  a  weasel  of  his  prey 
when  he  had  seized  a  rabbit  by  its  neck  and  was  sucking  its  life- 
blood.  All  readers  of  Edward's  Life  will  remember  his  nocturnal 
adventures  with  a  weasel,  when  the  persistent  little  animal  attacked 
the  dead  birds  which  the  naturalist  was  carrying  in  his  hat,  and 
his  still  more  fearsome  combat  in  the  dark  with  a  polecat.  This 
animal  is  now  becoming  very  scarce  in  most  English  districts,  while 
game-preservation  is  largely  thinning  its  numbers  in  Scotland. 
It  is  a  most  determined  foe  to  the  hen-house,  and,  though  its  fur  is 
beautifully  soft  and  glossy,  it  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  utilised,  so 
strong  a  scent  clings  to  it. 

The  two  martens  (the  beech  and  the  pine  marten)  are  seldom 
seen  by  any  but  sportsmen,  and  by  them  only  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Scotland.  They  are  climbing  weasels,  even  more  amusing  in 
their  gymnastic  feats  than  the  weasels.  Mr.  St.  John  ^  gives  the 
best  description  of  their  habits,  and  notes  their  fondness  for  fruit, 
especially  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  their  cunning  and 
agility.  ^  I  remember,'  he  says,  ^  starting  one  amongst  the  long 
heather  in  the  very  midst  of  a  pack  of  dogs*  of  a  Highland  fox- 
hunter  :  though  all  the  dogs,  greyhounds,  foxhounds,  and  terriers, 
were  immediately  in  full  pursuit,  the  nimble  little  fellow  escaped 
them  aU,  jumping  over  one  dog,  under  another,  through  the  legs 
of  a  third,  and  finally  getting  off  into  a  rocky  cairn,  whence  he 
could  not  be  ejected.  "  It's  the  evil  speerit  hersel,"  said  the  old 
man,  as,  aiming  a  blow  at  the  marten,  he  nearly  broke  the  back  of 
one  of  his  best  lurchers.  Nor  did  he  get  over  his  annoyance  at 
>  'Scotch  Wild  S|)ort8,'  p.  107. 
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seeing  his  dogs  so  completely  baffled,  till  after  many  a  Gaelic  curse 
at  the  beast  and  many  a  pinch  of  snuff.'  Mr.  BeU,  in  his  History 
of  British  Quo/d/rv/peds^  divides  the  martens  into  two  species ;  but 
the  observant  Mr.  St.  John  deems  that  there  is  but  one,  considering 
the  variety  of  shade  in  the  colour  of  the  creature's  breasts  to  be 
occasioned  by  difference  of  age  or  to  be  merely  accidental.  It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  state  that  Professor  RoUeston,  from  con- 
siderable osteological  differences,  agrees  with  Mr.  Bell* 

The  bats,  though  mammals,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  quad- 
rupeds, else  we  might  tell  of  one  which  we  kept  for  some  time, 
and  which  became  remarkably  tame.  When  fed  with  bluebottle 
flies,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  took  them  from  the  hand  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  coolly  snapped  off  the  wings  with  his  teeth 
and  threw  them  aside,  as  we  throw  down  a  shrimp's  legs,  before 
eating  the  body.  But  his  appetite  was  very  large,  and  with 
autumn  bluebottle  flies  began  to  get  scarce,  so  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
both  us  and  the  bat  when,  one  day  escaping  from  his  box,  he  flew 
up  the  chimmey  and  was  never  seen  again.  There  are  fourteen 
varieties  of  these  interesting  creatures  in  G-reat  Britain,  ranging 
from  the  largest,  with  a  spread  of  wings  of  thirteen  inches  or 
more,  to  the  little  pipistrelle  or  flitter-mouse,  whose  wings  open 
some  eight  inches.  Owing  to  their  nocturnal  habits  and  the 
lonely  situations  they  affect,  the  whole  family  of  bats  has  been 
very  little  studied. 

Unlike  our  biped  friends,  these  four-legged  creatures  which 
have  just  been  passed  under  review  are  never  given  to  quarrels 
and  slander,  never  fall  out  with  those  who  would  be  their  best 
friends,  and  '  cut '  them,  because  their  ideas  on  money,  land,  and 
marriage,  the  three  chief  causes  of  human  quarrels,  may  not  always 
agree.  If  treated  with  kindness  and  trustfulness,  they  will 
generally  respond  to  such  friendly  overtures.  For  the  greater 
part,  they  are  universally  distributed,  though  it  may  be  requisite  to 
search  diligently  for  some  of  these  creatures  if  we  are  to  win  their 
attachment.  What  is  love  worth,  however,  which  will  not  give 
itself  a  little  trouble  in  order  to  be  reciprocated  ?  The  man  who 
delights  in  contemplating  their  various  instincts,  and  watching 
their  home-lives  in  the  wild  scenes  where  most  of  them  are  fond  of 
locating  themselves,  need  never  complain  of  the  dulness  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  peopled  everywhere  for  him  with  friends 
amongst  whom  he  can  walk  at  peace,  like  Thoreau,  and  whose  odd 
habits  he  may  chronicle  with  White  of  Selbome,  if  not  with  the 
same  profit  to  his  fellow-men,  at  least  with  equal  satis&ction  to 
himself.  He  need  no  longer  write  to  civilization,  as  did  Sydney 
Smith  from  the  depths  of  his  rural  living,  ^  I  saw  a  crow  yesterday 
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and  had  a  distant  view  of  a  rabbit,'  nor  need  his  diary  resemble  the 
same  wit's  *  Combe  Florey  Gazette : ' 

'  Mr.  Gibbfl  has  bought  Mr.  Smith's  lame  mare. 

'  It  lained  yesterday,  and,  a  correspondent  observes,  is  not  unlikely  to  rain 
to-day. 

'  Mr.  Smith  is  better. 

'  Mrs.  Smith  is  indisposed,' 

and  the  like.  Whenever  he  steps  from  his  study  into  the  garden, 
or  extends  his  walks  to  the  fields  and  hedgerows,  he  will  find 
friends  of  whose  acquaintance  he  will  never  tire  and  whose 
idiosyncrasies  are  not  learnt  in  a  lifetime.  And  if  he  be  a 
thoughtful  man,  of  a  warm  receptive  temperament  (as  is  nearly 
always  the  case  with  the  practical  naturalist),  this  free,  open, 
honest  life  of  the  lower  creatures  cannot  but  react  on  his  own  dis- 
position. St.  Bernard  and  Wordsworth  are  assuredly  not  the  only 
persons  who  have  learnt  peace  and  contentment  from  communing 
with  Nature ;  nor  did  it  require  Coleridge's  insight  to  teach 
those  who  have  made  friends  of  the  four-legged  denizens  of  our 
woodlands  that 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

Amidst  the  anxious  turmoil  and  many  sordid  motives  of 
existence  at  the  present  day,  the  calming  influences  of  the  sea, 
the  mountain,  and  the  moor  are  absolute  necessaries  to  the  overtaxed 
brain.  How  wise,  amid  the  absorbing  interests  of  politics  and  com- 
merce, at  times  to  leave  man  and  his  thousand  projects  of  aggrandise- 
ment behind  I  to  descend  with  loving  eyes  and  teachable  hearts 
to  the  pine  wood  wreathed  in  blue  vapour,  the  thin  strip  of 
cultivated  land  beneath  it,  the  river  witli  its  waving  masses  of 
silver  ranunculus,  the  meadows*  gay  with  summer's  richest  wealth 
of  wild  flowers,  and  there  to  become  once  more  the  child  in  heart 
and  spirit,  to  turn  into  a  water  baby  and  win  the  confidence  of  fish 
and  flies,  to  steal  the  spells  of  fairy  land  which  enable  their 
possessor  to  converse  with  bird  and  beast  I  Let  us  hope  that  as 
education  spreads  wider  and  more  deeply  leavens  the  land,  our 
ignorant  country  bumpkins  and  hardened  city  lads,  who  every  now 
and  then  penetrate  into  the  country  to  kill  everything  they  can, 
will  learn  a  truer  reverence  for  the  creatures  put  under  man's 
dominion,  and,  forbearing  all  oppression  and  wanton  cruelty,  suffer 
them  to  lead  their  brief  but  joyous  existences.  They  too,  like 
man,  have  a  future  in  front  of  them.  At  present,  symbols  and 
analogies  and  previsions  of  that  Mystery  hover  thickly  around  them, 
and  are  too  often  lightly  regarded. 

M.  0.  watkhts. 
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BT  THOMAS  HABDY. 

BOOK  SECOND. 

The  cause  that  no  peraaasion  or  strategy  could  advance  is  nnconseiously  helped  on, 
in  a  social  sense,  by  the  accident  of  the  stranger*s  arrival ;  this  events  by  giring 
a  new  bias  to  emotions  in  one  quarter,  precipitates  affiiirs  in  another  with  wieK- 
pected  rapidity. 

Chapter  I. 

TIDIK6S  OF  THB  COMBB. 

On  fine  days  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  earlier,  certain  ephemeral 
operations  were  apt  to  disturb,  in  their  trifling  way,  the  majestic 
calm  of  Egdon  Heath.  They  were  activities  which,  bedde  those 
of  a  town,  a  village,  or  even  a  farm,  would  have  appeared  as  the 
ferment  of  stagnation  merely,  a  creeping  of  the  flesh  of  immobility. 
But  here,  away  from  comparisons,  shut  in  by  the  stable  hills, 
among  which  mere  walking  had  the  novelty  of  pageantry,  and 
where  any  man  could  imagine  himself  to  be  Adam  without  the 
least  diflSculty,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  every  bird  within 
eyeshot,  every  reptile  not  yet  asleep,  and  set  the  surrounding 
rabbits  curiously  watching  from  hillocks  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  performance  was  that  of  bringing  together  and  building 
into  a  stack  the  furze-faggots  which  Humphrey  had  been  cutting 
for  the  captain's  use  during  the  foregoing  fine  days.  The  stack 
was  at  the  end  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  men  engaged  in  building 
it  were  Humphrey  and  Sam,  the  old  man  looking  on. 

It  vras  a  fine  and  quiet  afternoon  about  three  o'clock,  but  the 
winter  solstice  having  stealthily  come  on,  the  lowness  of  the  sun 
caused  the  hour  to  seem  later  than  it  actually  was,  there  being 
little  here  to  remind  an  inhabitant  that  he  must  imleam  his 
summer  experience  of  the  sky  as  a  dial.  In  the  course  of  many 
days  and  weeks  sunrise  had  advanced  its  quarters  from  north-east 
to  south-east,  sunset  had  receded  from  north-west  to  south-west ; 
but  Egdon  had  hardly  heeded  the  change. 

Eustacia  was  indoors  in  the  dining-room,  which  was  really 
more  like  a  kitchen,  having  a  stone  floor  and  a  gaping  chimney- 
comer.  The  air  was  still,  and,  while  she  lingered  a  moment  here 
alone,  sounds  of  voices  in  conversation  came  to  her  ears  directly 
down  the  chimney.    She  entered  the  recess,  and,  listening,  looked 
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up  the  old  irregular  shaft,  with  its  oavemous  hollows,  where  the 
smoke  bluxulered  about  on  its  way  to  the  square  bit  of  sky  at  the 
top,  from  which  the  daylight  struck  down  with  a  pallid  glare  upon 
the  tatters  of  soot  draping  the  flue  as  sea-weed  drapes  a  rocky 
fissure. 

She  remembered:  the  furze-stack  was  not  far  from  the 
chimney,  and  the  voices  were  those  of  the  workers. 

Her  grandfather  joined  in  the  conversation.  ^  That  lad  ought 
never  to  have  left  home.  His  father's  occupation  wodld  have 
suited  him  best,  and  the  boy  should  have  followed  on.  I  don't 
believe  in  these  new  moves  in  families.  My  fiEkther  was  a  sailor, 
so  was  I,  and  so  should  my  son  have  been  if  I  had  had  one.' 

^The  place  he's  been  living  at  is  Paris,'  said  Humphrey, 
'  and  they  tell  me  'tis  where  the  king's  head  was  cut  off  years 
ago.  My  poor  mother  used  to  tell  me  about  that  business. 
^^  Hummy,"  she  used  to  say,  ^'  I  was  a  young  girl  then,  and  as  I  was 
at  home  ironing  mother's  caps  one  aitemoon  the  parson  came  in 
and  said,  ^  They've  cut  the  king's  head  off,  Jane ;  and  what  'twill 
be  next,  God  faaows."" 

*  A  good  many  of  us  knew  as  well  as  He  before  long,'  said  the 
captain,  chuckling.  ^  I  lived  seven  years  imder  water  on  account 
of  it  in  my  boyhood — in  that  d — d  surgery  of  the  IWumpA, 
seeing  men  brought  down  to  the  cockpit  with  their  legs  and 
arms  blown  to  Jericho.  And  so  the  young  man  has  settled 
in  Paris  I     A  jeweller's  assistant,  or  some  such  thing,  is  he  not  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  that's  it.  'Tis  a  blazing  great  shop  that  he  belongs 
to,  so  I've  heard  his  mother  say.  lake  a  king's  palace  as  far  as 
diments  go.  Ear-drops  and  rings  by  hat-fuUs :  gold  platters : 
chains  enough  to  hold  an  ox,  all  washed  in  gold.' 

^  I  can  well  mind  when  he  left  home,'  said  Sam. 

*  'Tis  a  good  thing  for  the  feller,'  said  Humphrey.  *  A  sight  of 
times  better  to  be  selling  diments  than  nobbling  about  here.' 

^  It  must  cost  a  good  few  shillings  to  deal  at  such  a  shop.' » 

*  A  good  few  indeed,  my  man,'  replied  the  captain.  *  Yes,  you 
may  make  away  with  a  deal  of  money,  and  be  neither  drunkard 
nor  glutton.' 

*  They  say,  too,  that  Clym  Yeobright  is  become  a  real  perus- 
ing man,  witii  the  strangest  notions  about  things.  There,  that's 
because  he  went  to  school  early,  such  as  the  school  was.' 

^  Strange  notions,  has  he  ? '  said  the  old  man.  ^  Ah,  there's  too 
much  of  that  sending  to  school  in  these  days.  It  only  does  harm. 
Every  gate-post  and  barn's  door  you  come  to  is  sure  to  have  some 
bad  word  or  other  chalked  upon  it  by  the  young  rascals :  a  woman 
can  hardly  pass  for  shame  sometimes.     If  they'd  never  been 
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taught  how  to  write,  they  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  scribble  suoh 
villany.  Their  fathers  couldn't  do  it,  and  the  country  was  all  the 
better  for  it.' 

^  Now,  I  should  think,  Cap'n,  that  Miss  Eustacia  had  about  as 
much  in  her  head  that  comes  from  books  as  anybody  about  here.' 

'  Perhaps  if  Miss  Eustacia,  too,  had  less  romantic  nonsense  in 
her  head  it  would  be  better  for  her,'  said  the  captain  shortly ; 
after  which  he  walked  away. 

^  I  say,  Sam,'  observed  Humphrey  when  the  old  man  was  gone ; 
*  she  and  Clym  Yeobright  would  midce  a  very  pretty  pigeon  pair — 
hey  ?  If  they  wouldn't,  I'll  be  dazed  I  Both  of  one  mind  about 
niceties,  for  certain,  and  learned  in  print,  and  always  thinking 
about  high  doctrine — there  couldn't  be  a  better  couple  if  they 
were  made  o'  purpose.  Clym's  family  is  as  good  as  hers.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  that's  true ;  but  his  mother  was  a  sort  of 
lady,  as  we  know.  Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  see 
them  two  man  and  wife.' 

*  They'd  look  very  natty,  arm-in-crook  together,  and  their  best 
clothes  on,  whether  or  no,  if  he's  at  all  the  well-&voured  fellow  he 
used  to  be.' 

'  They  would,  Humphrey.  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  the  chap 
terrible  much  after  so  many  years.  If  I  knew  for  certain  when  he 
was  coming,  I'd  stroll  out  three  or  four  miles  to  meet  him  and  help 
carry  anything  for'n  ;  though  I  suppose  he's  altered  from  the  boy 
he  was.  They  say  he  can  talk  French  as  fast  as  a  maid  can  eat 
blackberries ;  and  if  so,  depend  upon  it  we  who  have  stayed  at 
home  shall  seem  no  more  than  scroflF  in  his  eyes.' 

'  Coming  across  the  water  to  Budmouth  by  steamer,  isn't 
he?' 

'  Yes :  but  how  he's  coming  from  Budmouth  I  don't  know.' 

'  That's  a  bad  trouble  about  his  cousin  Thomasin.  I  wonder  a 
nice-notioned  fellow  like  Clym  likes  to  come  home  into  it.  Be 
dazed  if  I  should  like  a  relation  of  mine  to  have  been  made  such  a 
fool  of  by  a  man.     It  makes  the  family  look  small.' 

^  Yes.  Poor  maid,  her  heart  has  ached  enough  about  it.  Her 
health  is  suflfering  from  it,  I  hear,  for  she  will  bide  entirely 
indoors.  We  never  see  her  out  now,  scampering  over  the  fane 
with  a  face  as  red  as  a  rose,  as  she  used  to  do.' 

*  I've  heard  she  wouldn't  have  Wildeve  now  if  he  asked  her.* 

*  You  have  ?    'TIS  news  to  me.' 

While  the  frurze-gatherers  had  desultorily  conversed  thus, 
Eustacia's  face  had  gradually  bent  to  the  hearth  in  a  profound 
reverie,  her  toe  unconsciously  tapping  the  dry  turf  which  lay 
burning  at  her  feet. 
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The  subject  of  their  diflcourse  had  been  keenly  interesting  to 
her.  A  young  and  clever  man  was  coming  into  that  lonely  heath 
from,  of  all  contrasting  places  in  the  world,  Paris.  It  was  like  a 
man  coming  from  heaven.  More  singular  still,  the  heathmenhad 
instinctively  coupled  her  and  this  man  together  in  their  minds  as  a 
pair  bom  for  each  other. 

That  five  minutes  of  overhearing  furnished  Eustacia  with 
visions  enough  to  fill  the  whole  blank  afternoon.  Such  sudden 
annihilations  of  mental  vacuity  do  sometimes  occur  thus  quietly. 
She  could  never  have  believed  in  the  morning  that  her  colourless 
inner  world  would  before  night  become  as  animated  as  water  under 
a  microscope,  and  that  without  the  arrival  of  a  single  visitor.  The 
words  of  Sam  and  Humphrey  on  the  consonancy  between  the 
unknown  and  herself  had  on  her  mind  the  efiect  of  the  invading 
Bard's  prelude  in  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence,'  at  which  myriads  of 
imprisoned  shapes  arose  where  had  previously  appeared  the  still- 
ness of  a  void. 

Involved  in  these  imaginings,  she  knew  nothing  of  time. 
When  she  became  conscious  of  externals,  behold,  it  was  dusk. 
The  furze-rick  was  finished  ;  the  men  had  gone  home.  Eustacia 
went  upstairs,  thinking  that  she  would  take  a  walk  at  this  her 
usual  time ;  and  she  determined  that  her  walk  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  Blooms-End,  the  birthplace  of  yoimg  Yeobright  and 
the  present  home  of  his  mother.  She  had  no  reason  for  walking 
elsewhither,  and  why  should  she  not  go  that  way  ?  The  scene  of 
a  day-dream  is  sufficient  for  a  pilgrimage  at  nineteen.  To  look  at 
the  palings  before  the  Yeobrights'  house  had  the  dignity  of  a 
necessary  performance.  Strange  that  such  a  piece  of  idling  should 
have  seemed  an  important  errand. 

She  put  on  her  bonnet,  and,  leaving  the  house,  descended  the 
hill  on  the  side  towards  Blooms-End,  where  she  walked  slowly 
along  the  valley  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  This  brought 
her  to  a  spot  in  which  the  green  bottom  of  the  dale  began  to  widen, 
the  furze  bushes  to  recede  yet  further  from  the  path  on  each  side, 
till  they  were  diminished  to  an  isolated  one  here  and  there  by  the 
increasing  fertility  of  the  soil.  Begrond  the  irregular  carpet  of 
grass  was  a  row  of  white  palings,  which  marked  the  verge  of  the 
heath  in  this  latitude.  They  showed  upon  the  dusky  scene  that 
they  bordered  as  distinctly  as  white-  lace  on  velvet.  Behind  the 
white  palings  was  a  littie  garden ;  behind  the  garden  an  old,  ir- 
regular, thatched  house,  facing  the  heath,  and  commanding  a 
full  view  of  the  valley.  This  was  the  obscure,  removed  spot  to 
which  was  about  to  return  a  man  whose  latter  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  French  capital — the  centre  of  the  fashionable  world 
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Chaftbb  n. 

THS  PBOPLB  AT  BLOOMS-END  XAKB  BBIDT.' 

All  that  afternoon  the  expected  arrival  of  the  subject^  of 
Eustacia's  ruminations  created  a  bustle  of  prepsrationL  at  Blooms- 
End.  Thomasin  had  been  persuaded  by  her  aunt,  and  by  an 
instinctive  impulse  of  loyalty  towards  her  couain  Clym,  to  bestir 
herself  on  his  account  with  an  alacrity  unusual  in  her  during  these 
most  sorrowful  days  of  her  life*  At  the  time  that  Eustacia  was 
listening  to  the  rick-makers'  conversation  on  Clym's  return, 
Thomasin  was  climbing  into  a  loft  over  her  aunt's  fuel-house,  where 
the  store-apples  were  kept,  to  search  out  the  best  and  largest  of 
them  for  the  coming  holiday  time. 

The  loft  was  lighted  by  a  semicircular  hole,  through  which 
the  pigeons  crept  to  their  lodgings  in  the  same  high  quarters  of 
the  premises ;  and  from  this  hole  the  sun  shone  in  a  bright 
yellow  patch  upon  the  figure  of  the  maiden  as  she  knelt  and 
plunged  her  naked  arms  into  the  soft  brown  fern,  which,  frcHU  its 
abundance,  was  used  on  Egdon  in  packing  away  stores  of  all  kinds. 
The  pigeons  were  flying  about  her  head  with  the  gpreatest  uncon- 
cern, and  the  face  of  her  aimt  was  just  visible  above  the  floor  of 
the  loft,  lit  by  a  few  stray  motes  of  light,  as  she  stood  halfway  up 
the  ladder,  looking  at  a  spot  into  which  she  was  not  climber 
enough  to  venture. 

^  Now  a  few  russets,  Tamsin.  He  used  to  like  them  almost  ai 
well  as  ribstones.' 

Thomasin  turned  and  rolled  aside  the  fern  &om  another  nodli^ 
where  more  mellow  fruit  greeted  her  with  its  ripe  smell.  Befors 
picking  them  out  she  stopped  a  moment. 

'  Dear  Clym,  I  wonder  how  your  face  looks  now,'  she  said,  gaztnf 
abstractedly  at  the  pigeon-hole,  which  admitted  the  sunlight  m^ 
directly  upon  her  brown  hair  and  transparent  tissues  that  it  ahnoiftiy 
seemed  to  shine  through  her.  \ 

^  If  he  could  have  been  dear  to  you  in  another  way,'  said  Mioft^ 
Yeobright  from  the  ladder,  ^this  might  have  been  a  hapif!^ 
meeting.'  ,--• 

^  Is  there  any  use  in  saying  what  can  do  no  good,  aunt  ? ' 

^  Yes,'  said  her  aunt,  with  some  warmth.  ^  To  th<NrougUf 
fill  the  air  with  the  past  misfortune,  so  that  other  girls  may  take 
warning  and  keep  clear  of  it.' 

Thomasin  lowered  her  face  to  the  apples  again.  *I  am  s 
warning  to  others,  just  as  thieves  and  drunkards  and  gamblers  are,' 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.    ^  What  a  class  to  belong  to  !    Do  I  really 
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bekmg  to  them?  'tis  abtmrcL  Yet  why,  aunt,  does  eveiybody  keep 
on  making  me  think  that  I  do,  by  the  way  they  behave  towards 
me ?  Why  don't  people  judge  me  by  my  acts?  Now  look  at  me 
as  I  kneel  here,  picking  up  these  apples— do  I  look  like  a  lost 
woman?  •  •  .  I  wish  all  good  women  were  as  good  as  II'  she 
added  vdiiemently. 

*  Strangers  don't  see  you  as  I  do,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright ;  '  they 
judge  from  false  report.  Well,  it  is.  a  silly  job,  and  I  am  partly  to 
blame.' 

*  How  quickly  a  rash  thing  can  be  done  I '  Her  lips  were  qui- 
vering, and  tears  so  crowded  themselves  into  her  eyes  that  she 
could  hardly  distinguish  apples  from  fern  as  she  continued  indus- 
triously searching  to  hide  her  weakness. 

^  As  soon  as  you  have  finished  getting  the  ap^des,'  her  atmt 
said,  descending  the  ladder,  ^  come  down,  and  well  go  for  the  holly. 
There  is  nobody  on  the  heath  this  afternoon,. and  you  need  not  fear 
being  stared  at.  We  must  get  some  berries,  or  Clym  will  never 
believe  in  our  preparations.' 

Thomasin  came  down  when  the  apples  were  collected,  and  to- 
gether they  went  through  the  white  palings  to  the  heath  beyond. 
The  open  hills  were  airy  and  clear,  and  the  remote  atmosphere 
appeared,  as  it  often  appears  on  a  fine  winter  day,  in  distinct  planes 
of  illumination  independently  toned,  the  rays  which  lit  the  nearer 
tracts  of  landscape  streaming  visibly  across  those  further  off:  a 
stratum  of  ensaffroned  light  was  imposed  on  a  stratum  of  deep 
blue,  and  behind  these  lay  still  remoter  scenes  wrapped  in  frigid 
grey. 

They  reached  the  place  where  the  hollies  grew,  which  was  in  a 
conical  pit,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  not  much  above  the 
general  level  of  the  ground.  Thomasin  stepped  up  into  a  fork  of 
one  of  the  bushes,  as  she  had  done  under  happier  circumstances  on 
many  similar  occasions,  and,  with  a  small  chopper  they  had  brought, 
began  to  lop  off  the  heavily-berried  bot^hs. 

^  Don't  scratch  your  face,'  said  her  aunt,  who  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  pit,  regarding  the  girl  as  she  held  on  amid  the  glistening 
green  and  scarlet  masses  of  the  tree.  '  Will  you  walk  with  me  to 
meet  him  this  evening  ?' 

^  I  should  like  to.  Else  it  would  seem  as  if  I  had  forgotten 
hino^'  said  Thomasin,  tossing  out  a  bough.  ^Not  that  that  would 
matter  much ;  I  belong  to  one  man  ;  nothing  can  alter  that.  And 
that  man  I  must  marry,  for  my  pride's  sake.' 

^  I  am  afraid '  b^;an  Mrs.  Yeobright.  • 

^  Ah,  you  think,  ^^  That  weak  girl — ^how  is  she  going  to  get  a 
jnaxi  •  to  marry  her  when  she  chooses  ?  "    But  let  me  tdl  you  one 
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thing,  aunt ;  Mr.  Wildeve  is  not  a  profligate  man  any  more  than  I 
am  an  improper  woman.  He  has  an  mifortunate  manner,  and 
doesn't  try  to  make  people  like  him  if  they  don't  wish  to  do  it  of 
their  own  accord.' 

*  Thomasin,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright  quietly,  fixing  her  eye  upon 
her  niece,  *  do  you  think  you  deceive  me  in  your  defence  of  Mr. 
Wildeve?' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  have  long  had  a  suspicion  that  your  love  for  him  has  changed 
its  colour  since  you  have  found  him  not  to  be  the  saint  you  thought 
him,  and  that  you  act  a  part  to  me.' 

*He  wished  to  marry  me,  and  I  wish  to  marry  him.' 

*  Now  I  put  it  to  you :  Would  you  at  this  present  moment 
agree  to  be  his  wife  if  that  had  not  happened  to  entangle  you  with 
him?' 

Thomasin  looked  into  the  tree  and  appeared  much  disturbed. 
'  Aunt,'  she  said  presently,  ^  I  have,  I  think,  a  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  that  question.' 

*  Yes,  you  have.' 

^  You  may  think  what  you  choose.  I  have  never  implied  to 
you  by  word  or  deed  that  I  have  grown  to  think  otherwise  of  him, 
and  I  never  will.    And  I  shall  marry  him.' 

^  Well,  wait  till  he  repeats  his  offer.  I  think  be  may  do  it 
now  that  he  knows — something  I  told  him.  I  don't  for  a  moment 
dispute  that  it  is  the  most  proper  thing  for  you  to  marry  him. 
Much  as  I  have  objected  to  him  in  bygone  days,  I  agree  with  you 
now,  you  may  be  sure.  It  is  the  only  way  out  of  a  false  position, 
and  a  very  galling  one.' 

'What  did  you  tel  him?' 

*  That  he  was  standing  in  the  way  of  another  lover  of  yours.' 
'Aunt,'  said    Thomasin,   with    round  eyes,   'what    do    you 

mean?' 

'  Don't  be  alarmed ;  it  was  my  duty.  I  can  say  no  more  about 
it  now,  but  when  it  is  over  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I  said,  and 
why  I  said  it.' 

Thomasin  was  perforce  content. 

'  And  you  will  keep  the  secret  of  my  would-be  marriage  firom 
Clym  for  the  present  ? '  she  next  asked. 

'  I  have  given  my  word  to.  But  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  He 
must  soon  know  what  has  happened.  A  mere  look  at  your  face 
will  show  him  that  something  is  wrong.' 

Thomasin  turned  and  regarded  her  aunt  from  the  tree.  *Now 
hearken  to  me,'  she  said,  her  delicate  voice  expanding  into  finnness 
by  a  force  which  was  other  than  physical.    '  Tell  him  nothing.    If 
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he  finds  out  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  his  cousin,  let  him.  But, 
since  he  loved  me  once,  we  will  not  pain  him  by  telling  him  my 
trouble  too  soon.  The  air  is  full  of  the  story,  I  know ;  but  gossips 
will  not  dare  to  speak  of  it  to  him  for  the  first  few  days.  His 
closeness  to  me  is  the  very  thing  that  will  hinder  the  tale  from 
reaching  him  early.  If  I  am  not  made  safe  from  sneers  in  a  week 
or  two,  I  will  tell  him  myself.' 

The  earnestness  with  which  Thomasin  spoke  prevented  further 
objections.  Her  aunt  simply  said,  *  Very  well.  He  should  by 
rights  have  been  told  at  the  time  that  the  wedding  was  going  to 
be.     He  will  never  forgive  you  for  your  secrecy.' 

^  Yes,  he  will,  when  he  knows  it  was  because  I  wished  to  spare 
him,  and  that  I  did  not  expect  him  home  so  soon.  And  you  must 
not  let  me  stand  in  the  v^ay  of  your  Christmas  party*  Putting  it 
off  would  only  make  matters  worse.' 

*  Of  course  I  shall  not.  I  don't  wish  to  show  myself  beaten 
before  all  Egdon  as  the  sport  of  a  man  like  Wildeve.  We  have 
enough  berries  now,  I  think,  and  we  had  better  take  them  home. 
By  the  time  we  have  decked  the  house  with  this,  and  hung  up  the 
mistletoe,  we  must  think  of  starting  to  meet  him.' 

Thomasin  come  out  of  the  tree,  shook  from  her  hair  and  dress 
the  loose  berries  which  had  fallen  thereon,  and  went  down  the  hill 
with  her  aunt,  each  woman  bearing  half  the  gathered  boughs.  It 
was  now  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  the  sunlight  was  leaving  the  vales. 
When  the  west  grew  red,  the  two  relatives  came  again  from  the 
house,  and  plunged  into  the  heath  in  a  different  direction  firo'm 
the  first,  towards  a  point  in  the  distant  highway  along  which  the 
expected  man  was  to  return. 

Chapter  III. 

HOW  A  LITTLE  SOUND  PRODFCBD  A  GREAT  DREAM. 

EusTACiA  stood  just  within  the  heath,  straining  her  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Yeobright's  house  and  premises.  No  light,  sound, 
or  movement  was  perceptible  there.  The  evening  was  chilly ;  the 
spot  was  dark  and  lonely.  She  inferred  that  the  guest  had  not 
yet  come ;  and  after  lingering  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  she  turned 
again  towards  home. 

She  had  not  far  retraced  her  steps  when  sounds  in  front  of  her 
betokened  the  approach  of  persons  in  conversation  along  the  same 
path.  Soon  their  heads  became  visible  against  the  sky.  They 
were  walking  slowly,  and,  though  it  was  too  dark  for  much  dis- 
covery of  character  from  aspect,  the  gait  of  them  showed  that  they 
were  not  workers  on  the  heath.     Eustacia  stepped  a  little  out  of 
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the  foot»track  to  let  them  pass.  They  were  two  women  and  a 
man ;  and  the  voices  of  the  women  were  those  of  Mrs.  Yeobright 
and  Thomasin. 

They  went  by  her,  and  at  the  moment  of  passing  appeared  to 
discern  her  dusky  form.  There  came  to  her  ears  in  a  masculine 
voice,  *  Good-night.' 

She  murmured  a  reply,  glided  by  them,  and  then  turned  round. 
She  could  not,  for  a  moment,  believe  that  chance,  unimplored,  had 
brought  into  her  presence  the  soul  of  the  house  she  had  gone  to 
inspect,  the  man  without  whom  her  inspection  would  not  have 
been  thought  of. 

She  strained  her  eyes  to  see  them,  but  was  unable.  Such  was 
her  intentness,  however,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her  ears  were  per- 
forming the  functions  of  seeing  as  well  as  hearing.  This  extension 
of  power  can  almost  be  believed  in  at  such  moments.  The  deaf 
Dr.  Kitto  ¥7as  probably  under  the  influence  of  a  parallel  fiemcy 
when  he  described  his  body  as  having  become,  by  long  endeavour, 
so  sensitive  to  vibrations  that  he  had  gained  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing by  it  as  by  ears. 

She  could  follow  every  word  that  the  ramblers  uttered.  They 
were  talking  no  secrets.  They  were  merely  indulging  in  the 
ordinary  vivacious  chat  of  relatives  who  have  long  been  parted  in 
person  though  not  in  soul.  But  it  was  not  to  the  words  that 
Eustacia  listened  ;  she  could  not  even  have  recalled,  a  few  minutes 
later,  what  the  words  were.  It  was  to  the  alternating  voice  that 
gave  out  about  one-tenth  of  them — the  voice  that  had  wished  her 
good-night.  Sometimes  this  throat  uttered  Yes,  sometimes  it 
uttered  No ;  sometimes  it  made  enquiries  about  a  time-worn  deni- 
zen of  the  place.  Once  it  surprised  her  notions  by  remarking  upon 
the  friendliness  and  geniality  written  in  the  faces  of  the  hills  around. 
The  three  voices  passed  on,  and  decayed  and  died  out  upon  her 
ear.  Thus  much  had  been  granted  her ;  and  all  besides  withheld. 
Yet  herein  lay  the  savour  of  the  event. 

Such  an  emanation  from  another  nature  would  have  awakened 
her  curiosity  had  it  come  unattended.  But  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  she  had  been  entrancing  herself  with  ideas  of 
the  rare  fascination  which  must  attend  a  being  coming  direct  from 
beautiful  Paris — laden  with  its  atmosphere,  familiar  with  itschanns ; 
and  had  felt  what  interest  this  man  would  have  for  her  in  parti- 
cular,  seeing  that  the  heathmen  had  instinctively  looked  upon  him 
as  her  bom  fellow. 

With  the  departure  of  the  figures  the  profrise  articulations 
of  the  females  wasted  away  from  her  memory ;  but  the  accents  of 
the  otI)er  stayed  on.  W^s  there  anything  in  the  voice  of  Mrs,  Y^ck 
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bright^s  son — for  Clym  it  was — phenomenal  as  a  sound  ?  No :  it 
was  simply  c<Hnprehensive.  All  emotional  things  were  possible  to 
the  speaker  of  that  good-night.  Eustacia's  imagination  supplied  the 
rest — except  the  solution  to  one  riddle.  What  could  the  tastes  of 
that  man  be  who  saw  friendliness  and  geniality  in  these  shaggy  hills  ? 

On  such  occasions  as  this  a  thousand  ideas  pass  through  a 
highly  charged  woman's  head ;  and  they  indicate  themselves  on 
her  &ce ;  but  the  changes,  though  actual,  are  minute.  Eustacia's 
features  went  through  a  rhythmical  succession  of  them.  She 
glowed;  remembering  the  mendacity  of  the  imagination,  she 
flagged ;  then  she  freshened ;  then  she  fired ;  then  she  cooled  again. 
It  was  a  cycle  of  aspects,  produced  by  a  cycle  of  visions. 

Eustacia  entered  her  own  house ;  she  was  excited.  Her  grand- 
father was  enjoying  himself  over  the  fire,  raking  about  the  ashes 
and  exposing  the  red-hot  surface  of  the  turves,  so  that  their  lurid 
glare  irradiated  the  chinmey-comer  with  the  hues  of  a  fiimace. 

*  Why  is  it  that  we  are  never  friendly  with  the  Yeobrights  ? ' 
she  said,  coming  forward  and  stretching  her  little  hands  over  the 
warmth.     *  I  wish  we  were.     They  seem  to  be  very  nice  people.' 

*  Be  hanged  if  I  know  why,'  said  the  captain.  '  I  liked  the  old 
man  well  enough,  though  he  was  as  rough  as  a  hedge.  But  you 
would  never  have  cared  to  go  there,  even  if  you  might  have,  I  am 
well  sure.' 

*Why  shouldn't  I?' 

*  Your  town  tastes  would  find  them  far  too  countrified.  They 
sit  in  the  kitchen,  drink  mead  and  elder  wine,  and  sand  the  floor  to 
keep  it  clean.     A  sensible  way  of  life  ;  but  how  would  you  like  it  ? ' 

*  I  thought  Mrs.  Yeobright  was  a  ladylike  woman  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  live  as  her  husband  did ;  and  I 
suppose  she  has  taken  kindly  to  it  by  this  time. — Ah,  I  recollect  that 
I  once  accidentally  offended  her,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since.' 

That  night  was  an  eventful  one  to  Eustacia's  brain,  and  one 
which  she  hardly  ever  forgot.  She  dreamt  a  dream;  and  few 
human  beings,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  Swafiham  tinker,  ever 
dreamed  a  more  remarkable  one.  Such  an  elaborately  developed, 
perplexing,  exciting  dream  was  certainly  never  dreamed  by  a  girl 
in  Eustacia's  situation  before.  It  had  as  many  ramifications  as 
the  Cretan  labyrinth,  as  many  fluctuations  as  the  Northern  Lights, 
as  much  colour  as  a  parterre  in  June,  was  as  crowded  with  figures 
as  a  coronation.  To  Queen  Scheherazade  the  dream  might 
have  seemed  not  far  removed  from  commonplace.  To  a  girl  just 
retomed  from  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  it  might  have  seemed 
not  more  than  interesting.  But  amid  the  circumstances  of 
^ustacia's  ^fe  ^t  was  ^  wonderful  as  a  dream  could  be* 
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It  was  full  of  scenes,  which  delighted  her  in  their  sequence, 
differing  from  those  of  a  theatre  by  melting  into  each  other  without 
hitch  or  delay.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  of  them,  amoimting  as  they  did  to  nothing  more  than  a 
dream  after  all. 

There  was,  however,  gradually  evolved  a  less  extravagant  episode, 
in  which  the  heath  dimly  appeared  behind  the  general  brilliancy 
of  the  action.  She  was  dancing  to  wondrous  music,  and  her 
partner  was  a  man  in  silver  armour,  the  visor  of  his  helmet  being 
closed.  The  mazes  of  the  dance  were  ecstatic,  and  differed  firom 
ordinary  movements  in  that  each  dancer  flew  along  a  few  feet 
high  in  the  air,  like  swallows  over  a  mead.  Soft  whispering  came 
into  her  ear  from  under  the  radiant  helmet,  and  she  felt  like  a 
woman  in  Paradise.  Suddenly,  without  stopping  or  breaking  the 
curves  of  their  motion  in  any  way,  these  two  wheeled  out  from  the  . 
mass  of  dancers,  dived  into  one  of  the  pools  of  the  heath,  and  came 
out  somewhere  beneath  into  an  iridescent  hollow,  arched  with 
rainbows,  scented,  warm,  flowery  and  transparent  as  a  greenhouse. 
*It  must  be  here,'  said  the  voice  by  her  side,  and  blushingly 
looking  up  she  saw  him  removing  his  casque  to  kiss  her.  At  that 
moment  there  was  a  cracking  noise  and  his  figure  fell  into  frag- 
ments like  a  pack  of  cards. 

She  cried  aloud, '  0  that  I  had  seen^his  face  1 ' 

Eustacia  awoke.  The  cracking  had  been  that  of  the  window- 
shutter  downstairs,  which  the  maid-servant  was  opening  to  let  in 
the  day,  now  slowly  increasing  to  Nature's  meagre  allowance  at 
this  sickly  time  of  the  year.  *  0  that  I  had  seen  his  feuje,'  she 
said  again.     '  'Twas  meant  for  Mr.  Yeobright.' 

When  she  became  cooler  she  perceived  that  many  of  the 
phases  of  the  dream  had  naturally,  arisen  out|of  the  images  and 
fancies  of  the  day  before.  But  this  detracted  little  from  its 
interest,  which  lay  in  the  excellent  ftiel  it  provided  for  newly 
kindled  fervour.  She  was  at  the  modulating  point  between  indiffer- 
ence and  love,  at  the  stage  called  having  a  fancy  for.  It  always 
occurs  once  in  the  history  of  the  most  gigantic  passions  and 
appetites,  and  it  is  a  period  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
weakest  will.  The  irresistible  monster  hasj^been  the  easily  crushed 
atomy  at  some  time  or  other.  Ascapart,  Orgoglio,  Morgante, 
Margutte,  Grrim,  Slaygood,  whatever  their^names  and  character,  all 
were  once  mere  boneless  embryos. 

The  perfervid  woman  was  by  this  time  half  in  love  with  a 
vision.  The  fantastic  nature  of  her  passion,  which  lowered  her  as 
an  intellect,  raised  her  as  a  soul.  If  she  had  had  a  little  more 
self-control  she  would  have  attenuated  the  emotion  to  nothing  by 
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sheer  reasoning,  and  so  have  killed  it  o£f.  If  she  had  had  a  little 
less  pride  she  might  have  gone  and  circumambulated  the 
Yeobrights'  premises  at  Blooms-End  at  any  maidenly  sacrifice 
until  she  had  seen  him.  But  Eustacia  did  neither  of  these  things. 
She  acted  as  the  most  exemplary  might  have  acted,  being  so 
influenced :  she  took  an  airing  twice  or  thrice  a  day  upon  the 
Egdon  hills,  and  kept  her  eyes  employed. 

The  first  occasion  passed,  and  be  did  not  come  that  way. 

She  promenaded  a  second  time,  and  was  again  the  sole  wanderer 
there. 

The  third  time  there  was  a  dense  fog :  she  looked  around,  but 
without  much  hope.  Even  if  he  had  been  walking  within  twenty 
yards  of  her  she  could  not  have  seen  him. 

At  the  fourth  attempt  to  encounter  him  it  began  to  rain  in 
torrents,  and  she  turned  back. 

The  fifth  sally  was  in  the  afternoon :  it  was  fine,  and  she 
remained  out  long,  walking  to  the  very  top  of  the  valley  in  which 
Blooms-End  lay.  She  saw  the  white  paling  about  half-a-mile  oflF; 
but  he  did  not  appear.  It  was  almost  with  heartsickness  that  she 
came  home,  and  with -a  sense  of  shame  at  her  weakness.  She 
resolved  to  look  for  the  man  from  Paris  no  more. 

Bat  Providence  is  nothing  if  not  coquettish ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Eustacia  formed  this  resolve  than  the  opportunity  came  which, 
while  sought,  had  been  entirely  withholden. 


Chaptbr  IV. 

ETIBTACIA  IB  LED  ON  TO  AK  ADYEKTT7BE. 

In  the  evening  of  this  last  day  of  expectation,  which  was  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  Eustacia  was  at  home  alone.  She  had 
passed  the  recent  hour  in  lamenting  over  a  rumour  newly  come  to 
her  ears — that  Yeobright's  visit  to  his  mother  was  to  be  of  short 
duration,  and  would  end  some  time  the  next  week.  *  Naturally,' 
she  said  to  herself.  A  man  in  the  full  swing  of  his  activities  in 
a  great  city  could  not  afibrd  to  linger  long  on  Egdon  Heath. 
That  she  would  behold  face  to  face  the  owner  of  the  awakening 
voice  within  the  limits  of  such  a  holiday  was  most  unlikely, 
unless  she  were  to  haunt  the  environs  of  his  mother's  house  like  a 
robin,  to  do  which  was  difficult  and  unseemly. 

The  customary  expedient  of  provincial  girls  and  men  under 
such  circumstances  is  churchgoing.  In  an  ordinary  village  or 
country-town  one  can  safely,  calculate  that,  either  on  Qiristmas-day 
or  the  Sunday  contiguous,  any  native  home  for  the  holidays,  who 
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has  not  through  age  or  ennui  lost  the  appetite  for  seeing  and 
being  seen,  will  turn  up  in  some  pew  or  other,  shining  with  hope, 
self-consciousness,  and  new  clothes.  Thus  the  congregation  on 
Christmas  morning  is  mostly  a  Tussaud  collection  of  celebrities  who 
have  been  Ibom  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hither  the  mistress,  left 
neglected  at  home  all  the  year,  can  steal  and  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  the  returned  lover  who  has  forgotten  her,  and  think  as  she 
watches  him  over  her  prayer-book  that  he  may  throb  with  a 
renewed  fidelity  when  novelties  have  lost  their  charm.  And  hither 
a  comparatively  recent  settler  like  Eustacia  may  betake  herself  to 
scrutinise  the  person  of  a  native  son  who  left  home  before  her 
advent  upon  the  scene,  and  consider  if  the  friendship  of  his  parents 
be  worth  cultivating  during  his  next  absence  in  order  to  secure  a 
knowledge  of  him  on  his  next  return. 

But  these  tender  schemes  were  not  feasible  among  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  Egdon  Heath.  In  name  they  were  parishioners,  but 
virtually  they  belonged  to  no  parish  at  all.  People  who  came  to 
these  few  isolated  houses  to  keep  Christmas  with  their  friends 
remained  in  their  friends'  chimney-comers  drinking  mead  and 
other  comforting  liquors  till  they  left  again  for  good  and  alL 
Rain,  snow,  ice,  mud  everywhere  aroimd,  they  did  not  care  to 
trudge  two  or  three  miles  to  sit  wet-footed  and  splashed  to  the 
nape  of  their  necks  among  those  who,  though  in  some  measure 
neighbours,  lived  close  to  the  church,  and  entered  it  clean  and  dry. 
Eustacia  knew  it  was  ten  to  one  that  Clym  Yeobright  would  go  to 
no  church  at  all  during  his  few  days  of  leave,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  labour  for  her  to  go  driving  the  pony  and  gig  over  a  bad 
road  in  hope  to  see  him  there. 

It  was  dusk,  and  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  dining-room 
or  hall,  which  they  occupied  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  preference 
to  the  parlour  because  of  its  large  hearth,  constructed  for  turf  fires, 
a  fuel  the  captain  was  partial  to  in  the  winter  season.  The  only 
visible  articles  in  the  room  were  those  on  the  window-sill,  which 
showed  their  shapes  against  the  low  sky  :  the  middle  article  being 
the  old  hour-glass,  and  the  other  two  a  pair  of  ancient  British 
urns  which  had  been  dug  from  a  barrow  near,  and  were  used  as 
flower-pots  for  two  razor-leaved  cactuses.  Somebody  knocked  at 
the  door.  The  servant  was  out ;  so  was  her  grandfather.  The 
person,  after  waiting  a  minute,  came  in  and  tapped  at  the  door  of 
the  room. 

*  Who's  there  ? '  said  Eustacia. 

*  Please,  Cap'n  Drew,  will  you  let  us '* 

Eustacia  arose  and  went  to  the  door.  <  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
come  in  so  boldly.    You  should  have  waited.' 
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<The  Cap'n  said  I  might  come  in  without  any  fiiss,'  was 
answered  in  a  lad's  pleasant  voice. 

<  Oh,  did  he  ? '  said  Eustada  more  gently.  *  What  do  you  want, 
Charley?* 

^  Please  will  your  grandfather  lend  us  his  fuel-house  to  try  over 
our  parts  in,  to-night  at  seven  o'clock  ? ' 

*  What,  are  you  one  of  the  Egdon  mummers  for  this  year  ?  * 

*  Yes,  Miss.  The  Cap'n  used  to  let  the  old  mummers  practise 
here.' 

^  I  know  it.  Yes,  you  may  use  the  fuel-house  if  you  like,'  said 
Eustada  languidly. 

The  choice  of  Captain  Drew's  fuel-house  as  the  scene  of 
rehearsal  was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  his  dwelliug  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  heath.  The  fuel-house  was  as  roomy  as  a  l]am, 
and  was  a  most  desirable  place  for  such  a  purpose.  The  lads  who 
formed  the  company  of  players  lived  at  di£ferent  scattered  points 
around,  and  by  meeting  in  this  spot  the  distances  to  be  traversed 
by  all  the  comers  would  be  about  equally  proportioned. 

Of  mummers  and  mumming  Eustacia  had  the  greatest  con- 
tempt. The  mmnmers  themselves  were  not  af9icted  with  any  such 
feelhig  for  their  art,  though  at  the  same  time  they  were  not  enthu- 
siastic. A  to^litional  pastime  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mere 
revival  in  no  more  striking  feature  than  in  this,  that  while  in  the 
revival  all  is  excitement  and  fervour,  the  survival  is  carried  on 
with  a  stolidity  and  absence  of  stir  which  sets  one  wondering  why 
a  thing  that  is  done  so  perfunctorily  should  be  kept  up  at  all. 
Like  Balaam  and  other  unwilling  prophets,  the  agents  seem  moved 
by  an  inner  compulsion  to  say  and  do  their  allotted  parts  whether 
they  will  or  no.  This  unweeting  manner  of  performance  is  the 
true  ring  by  which,  in  this  refurbishing  age,  a  fossilized  survival 
may  be  known  from  a  spurious  reproduction. 

The  piece  was  the  well-known  play  of  SavnJt  George^  and  all 
who  were  behind  the  scenes  assisted  in  the  preparations,  including 
the  females  of  each  household.  Without  the  cooperations  of  sisters 
and  sweethearts  the  dresses  were  likely  to  be  a  failure ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  this  class  of  assistance  was  not  without  its  drawbacks. 
The  females  could  never  be  brought  to  respect  tradition  in  design- 
mg  and  decorating  the  armour :  they  insisted  on  attaching  loops 
and  bow8  of  silk  and  velvet  in  any  situation  pleasing  to  their  taste. 
Gorget,  gusset,  basinet,  cuirass,  gauntlet,  sleeve,  all  alike  in  the 
view  of  these  feminine  eyes  were  practicable^spaces  whereon  to  sew 
scraps  of  fluttering  colour. 

It  might  be  that  Joe,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Christendom, 
had  a  sweetheart^  and  that  Jim,  who  fought  on  the  side. of  the 
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Moslem,  had  one  likewise.  During  the  making  of  the  costumes  it 
would  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Joe's  sweetheart  that  Jim's  was 
putting  brilliant  silk  scallops  at  the  bottom  of  her  lover's  surcoat, 
in  addition  to  the  ribbons  of  the  visor,  the  bars  of  which,  being 
invariably  formed  of  coloured  strips  about  half-an-inch  wide  hang- 
ing before  the  face,  were  mostly  of  that  material.  Joe's  sweet- 
heart straightway  placed  brilliant  silk  on  the  scallops  of  the  hem 
in  question,  and,  going  a  little  further,  added  ribbon  tufts  to  the 
shoulder-pieces.  Jim's,  not  to  be  outdone,  would  affix  bows  and 
rosettes  everywhere. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  end  the  Valiant  Soldier,  of  the  Chris- 
tian army,  was  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity  of  accoutrement  from 
the  Turkish  Knight ;  and  what  was  worse,  on  a  casual  view  Saint 
George  himself  might  be  mistaken  for  his  deadly  enemy  The 
Saracen.  The  guisers  themselves,  though  inwardly  regretting  this 
confusion  of  persons,  could  not  afford  to  offend  those  by  whose 
assistance  they  so  largely  profited,  and  the  innovations  were  allowed 
to  stand. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  limit  to  this  tendency  to  uniformity. 
The  Leech  or  Doctor  preserved  his  character  intact :  his  darker 
habiliments,  peculiar  hat,  and  the  bottle  of  physic  slung  imder  his 
arm,  could  never  be  mistaken.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  conventional  figure  of  Father  Christmas,  with  his  gigantic 
club,  who  accompanied  the  band  as  general  protector  in  the  long 
night  journeys  from  parish  to  parish,  and  was  bearer  of  the 
purse. 

Seven  o'clock,  the  hour  of  rehearsal,  came  round,  and  in  a 
short  time  Eustacia  could  hear  voices  in  the  fuel-house.  To  dis- 
sipate in  some  trifling  measure  her  abiding  sense  of  the  murkiness 
of  human  life  she  went  to  the  '  linhay '  or  lean-to  shed,  which 
formed  the  root-store  of  their  dwelling,  and  abutted  on  the  fuel- 
house.  Here  was  a  small  rough  hole  in  the  mudwall,  originally 
made  for  pigeons,  through  which  the  interior  of  the  next  shed 
could  be  viewed.  A  light  came  from  it  now;  and  Eustada 
stepped  upon  a  stool  to  look  in  upon  the  scene. 

On  a  ledge  in  the  fuel-house  stood  three  tall  rushlights,  and 
by  the  light  of  them  seven  or  eight  lads  were  marching  about, 
harauguing,  and  confusing  each  other,  in  endeavours  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  play.  Humphrey  and  Sam,  the  furze  and  turf 
cutters,  were  there  looking  on,  so  also  was  Timothy  Fairway,  who 
leant  against  the  wall  and  prompted  the  boys  from  memoiy, 
'nterspersing  among  the  set  words  remarks  and  anecdote  of  the 
superior  days  when  he  and  others  were  the  Egdon  mummers 
elect  that  these  lads  were  now. 
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*  Well,  ye  be  as  well  up  to  it  as  ever  ye  will  be,'  he  said. 
Not  that  such  mumming  would  have  passed  in  our  time.    Harry 

as  The  Saracen  should  strut  a  bit  more,  and  John  needn't  holler 
his  inside  out.  Beyond  that  perhaps  you'll  do.  Have  you  got  all 
your  clothes  ready  ? ' 

*  We  shall  by  Monday.' 

*  Your  first  outing  will  be  Monday  night,  T  suppose  ? ' 

*  Yes.    At  Mrs.  Yeobright's.' 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Yeobright's  1  What  makes  her  want  to  see  ye  ? 
I  should  think  a  middle-aged  woman  was  tired  of  mumming.' 

*  She's  got  up  a  bit  of  a  party,  becau^  'tis  the  first  Christmas 
that  her  son  Clym  has  been  home  for  a  long  time.' 

*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure — her  party  I  I  am  going  myself.  I 
almost  forgot  it,  upon  my  life.' 

Eustacia's  face  flagged.  There  was  to  be  a  party  at  the 
Yeobrights' ;  she,  naturally,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  was 
a  stranger  to  all  such  homely  gatherings,  and  had  always  held  them 
as  scarcely  appertaining  to  her  sphere.  But  had  she  been  going, 
what  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  her  of  seeing  the 
man  whose  influence  was  penetrating  her  like  summer  sun.  To 
increase  that  influence  was  coveted  excitement;  to  cast  it  off 
might  be  to  recover  serenity ;  to  leave  it  as  it  stood  was  tantalis- 
ing. 

The  lads  and  men  prepared  to  leave  the  premises,  and  Eustacia 
returned  to  her  fireside.  She  was  immersed  in  thought,  but  not 
for  long.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lad  Charley  who  had  come  to  ask 
permission  to  use  the  place,  returned  with  the  key  to  the  kitchen. 
Eustacia  heard  him,  and  opening  the  door  into  the  passage  said, 
*  Charley,  come  here.' 

The  lad  was  surprised.  He  entered  the  front  room  not 
without  blushing ;  for  he,  like  many,  had  felt  the  power  of  this 
girl's  fece  and  form. 

She  pointed  to  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  entered  the  other  side 
of  the  chinmey-comer  herself.  It  could  be  seen  in  her  face  that 
whatever  motive  she  might  have  had  in  asking  the  youth  indoors 
would  soon  appear. 

*  Which  part  do  you  play,  Charley — the  Turkish  Knight,  do 
you  not  ? '  inquired  the  beauty,  looking  across  the  smoke  of  the 
fire  to  him  on  the  other  side. 

*  Yes,  Miss,  the  Turkish  Knight,'  he  replied  diffidently. 

*  Is  yours  a  long  part? ' 
'  Nine  speeches,  about.' 

'  Can  you  repeat  them  to  me  ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear 
ibem.' 
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The  lad  smiled  into  the  glowing  turf  and  b^;an : 

Here  come  I,  a  Turkish  Knight, 
Who  learnt  in  Turkiah  land  to  fight ; 

continuing  the  discourse  throughout  the  scenes  to  the  concluding 
catastrophe  of  his  fall  by  the  hand  of  Saint  Greorge. 

Eustacia  had  heard  the  part  recited  many  times  before. 
When  the  lad  ended  she  began,  precisely  in  the  same  words,  and 
ranted  on  without  hitch  or  divergence  till  she  too  reached  the 
end.  It  was  the  same  thing,  yet  how  different.  Like  in  form, 
it  had  the  added  softness  and  finish  of  a  Raffaelle  after  Perugino, 
which,  while  faithfully  reproducing  the  original  subject,  entirely 
distances  the  original  art. 

Charley's  eyes  rounded  with  surprise.  'Well,  you  be  a  clever 
lady  I '  he  said  in  admiration.  ^  I've  been  three  weeks  learning 
mine.' 

*  I  have  heard  it  before,'  she  quietly  observed.  *  Now,  would  you 
do  anything  to  please  me,  Charley  ? ' 

*  I'd  do  a  good  deal.  Miss.' 

*  Would  you  let  me  play  your  part  for  one  night  ? ' 

*  0  Miss  I     But  your  woman's  gown — ^you  couldn't.' 

^  I  can  get  boy's  clothes — at  least,  all  that  would  be  wanted 
besides  the  mumming  dress.  What  should  I  have  to  give  you  to 
lend  me  your  things,  to  let  me  take  your  place  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  Monday  night,  and  on  no  account  to  say  a  word  about  who  or 
what  I  am  ?  You  would  of  course  have  to  excuse  yourself  firom 
playing  that  night,  and  to  say  that  somebody — a  cousin  of  Miss 
Vye's — would  act  for  you.  The  other  munmiers  have  never  spoken 
to  me  in  their  lives,  so  that  it  would  be  safe  enough ;  and  if  it 
were  not  I  should  not  mind.  Now,  what  must  I  give  you  to  agree 
to  this  ?     Half-a-crown  ? ' 

The  youth  shook  his  head. 

*  Five  shillings  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head  again.  ^  Money  won't  do  it,'  he  said, 
brushing  the  iron  head  of  the  fire-dog  with  the  hoUow  of  his  hand. 

^  What  will  then,  Charley  ? '  said  Eustacia  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 
~    ^  You  know  what  you  forbade  me  at  the  maypoling.  Miss, 
murmured  the  lad  without  looking  at  her,  and  stUl  stroking  the 
fire-dog's  head. 

<  Yes,'  said  Eustacia  with  a  little  more  hauteur.  ^  You  wanted 
to  join  hands  with  me  in  the  ring,  if  I  recollect  ? ' 

*  Half  an  hour  of  that,  and  Til  agree,  Idiss.' 

Eustacia  r^farded  the  youth  stead&sUy.    He  was  three  years 
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joimgtt  than  herself,  but  apparently  not  backward  for  his  age. 
^  Half  an  hour  of  what  ? '  she  said,  though  she  guessed  what. 

^  Holding  your  hand  in  mine.' 

She  was  silent.     ^  Make  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  she  said. 

^Yes,  Miss  Eustacia — I  will.  A  quarter  of  an  hour.  And 
ni  swear  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  let  you  take  my  place  without 
anybody  knowing.  Don't  you  think  somebody  might  know  your 
tongue  ?' 

'  It  is  possible.  But  I  will  put  a  pebble  in  my  mouth  to 
make  it  less  likely.  Very  well :  you  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  my 
hand  as  soon  as  you  bring  the  dress,  and  your  sword  and  staff.  I 
don't  want  you  any  longer  now.' 

Charley  departed,  and  Eustacia  felt  more  and  more  interest  in 
life.  Here  was  something  to  do :  here  was  someone  to  see,  and 
a  charmingly  adventurous  way  to  see  him.  '  Ah  I '  she  said  to 
herself;  'want  of  an  object  to  live  for — that's  all  is  the  matter 
with  me  I ' 

Eustacia's  manner  was  as  a  rule  of  a  slumberous  sort,  her 
passions  being  of  the  massive  rather  than  the  vivacious  kind. 
But  when  aroused  she  would  make  a  dash  which,  just  for  the  time, 
was  not  unlike  the  move  of  a  naturally  lively  person. 

On  the  question  of  recognition  she  was  somewhat  indifferent. 
By  the  acting  lads  themselves  she  was  not  likely  to  be  known. 
With  the  guests  who  might  be  assembled  she  was  hardly  so  secure. 
Yet  detection,  after  all,  would  be  no  such  dreadful  thing.  The 
fiujt  only  could  be  detected,  her  true  motive  never.  It  would  be 
instantly  set  down  as  the  passing  freak  of  a  girl  whose  ways  were 
already  considered  singular.  That  she  was  [doing  for  an  earnest 
reason  what  would  most  naturally  be  done  in  jest  was  at  any  rate 
a  safe  secret. 

The  next  evening  Eustacia  stood  punctually  at  the  fuel-house 
door,  waiting  for  thej  dusk  which  was  to  bring  Charley  with  the 
trappings.  Her  grandfather  was  at  home  to-night,  and  she  would 
be  unable  to  ask  her  confederate^indoors. 

He  appeared  on  the  dark  ridge  of  heathland,  like  a  fly  on  a 
negro,  bearing  the  articles  with  him ;  and  came  up  breathless 
with  his  walk. 

'  Here  are  the  things,'  he  whi8pered,[placing  them  upon  the 
threshold.    <  And  now,  Miss  Eustacia ' 

^The  payment.  It  is  quite  ready.  I  am  as  good  as  my 
word.' 

She  leant  against  the  door-post,  and  gave  him  her  hand  • 
Charley    took  it  in  both  his  own  with  a  tenderness   beyond 
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description,  unless  it  was  like  that  of  a  child  holding  a  captured 
sparrow. 

*  Why,  there's  a  glove  on  it  1 '  he  said  in  a  deprecating  way. 

*  I  have  been  walking,'  she  observed. 

*  But,  Miss  1' 

•Well — it  is  hardly  feir.'  She  pulled  off  the  glove,  and  gave 
him  her  bare  hand. 

They  stood  together  without  further  speech,  each  looking 
at  the  blackening  scene,  and  each  thinking  his  and  her  own 
thoughts. 

*  I  think  I  won't  use  it  all  up  to-night,'  said  Charley  when 
six  or  eight  minutes  had  been  passed  by  them  hand  in  hand. 
*  May  i  have  the  other  few  minutes  another  time  ? ' 

'  As  you  like,'  said  she  without  the  least  emotion.  '  But  it  must 
be  over  in  a  week.  Now  there  is  only  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
do ;  to  wait  while  I  put  on  the  dress,  and  then  to  see  if  I  do  my 
part  properly.    But  let  me  look  first  indoors.' 

She  vanished  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  went  in.  Her  grand- 
father was  safely  asleep  in  his  chair.  'Now  then,'  she  said  on 
returning, '  walk  down  the  garden  a  little  way,  and  when  I  am 
ready  I'll  call  you.' 

Charley  walked  and  waited,  and  presently  heard  a  soft  whistle. 
He  returned  to  the  fuel-house  door. 

'  Did  you  whistle,  Miss  Vye  ? ' 

*  Yes :  come  in,'  reached  him  in  Eustacia's  voice  from  a  back 
quarter.  '  I  must  not  strike  a  light  till  the  door  is  shut,  or  it  may 
be  seen  shining.  Push  your  hat  into  the  hole  through  to  the 
wash-house,  if  you  can  feel  your  way  across.' 

Charley  did  as  commanded,  and  she  struck  the  light,  revealing 
herself  to  be  changed  in  sex,  brilliant  in  colours,  and  armed  cap- 
&-pie.  Perhaps  she  quailed  a  little  under  Charlejr's  vigorous  gaze, 
but  whether  any  shyness  appeared  upon  her  countenance  could 
not  be  seen  by  reason  of  the  strips  of  ribbon  which  used  to  cover 
the  face  in  mumming  costumes,  representing  the  barred  visor  of 
the  mediseval  helmet. 

*  It  fits  pretty  well,'  she  said,  looking  down  at  the  white  over- 
alls, *  except  that  the  tum'c,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  long  in  the 
sleeve.  The  bottom  of  the  overalls  I  can  turn  up  inside.  Now 
pay  attention.' 

Eustacia  then  proceeded  in  her  delivery,  slapping  the  sword 
against  the  staff  or  lance  at  the  minatory  phrases  in  the  orthodox 
mmnming  manner,  and  strutting  up  and  down.  Charley  seasoned 
his  admiration  with  criticism  of  the  gentlest  kind,  for  the  touch  of 
Eustacia's  hand  yet  remained  with  him. 
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*  And  now  for  your  excuse  to  the  others,'  she  said.  *  Where  do 
you  meet  before  you  go  to  Mrs.  Yeobright's  ? ' 

*  We  thought  of  meeting  here.  Miss,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.     At  eight  o'clock,  so  as  to  get  there  by  nine.' 

'  Yes.  Well,  you  of  course  must  not  appear.  I  will  march  in 
about  five  minutes  late,  ready  dressed,  and  tell  them  that  you  can't 
come.  I  have  decided  that  the  best  plan  will  be  for  you  to  be  sent 
somewhere  by  me,  to  make  a  real  thing  of  the  excuse.  Our  two 
beathcroppers  are  in  the  habit  of  straying  into  the  meads,  and  to- 
morrow evening  you  can  go  and  see  if  they  are  gone  there.  FU 
manage  the  rest.     Now  you  may  leave  me.' 

*  Yes,  Miss.  But  I  think  Fll  have  one  minute  more  of  what  I 
am  owed,  if  you  don't  mind  ? ' 

Eustacia  gave  him  her  hand  as  before. 

'One  minute,'  she  said,  and  at  about  the  proper  interval 
counted  on  till  she  reached  seven  or  eight.  Hand  and  person  she 
then  withdrew  to  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and  recovered  some  of 
her  old  dignity.  The  contract  completed,  she  raised  between 
them  a  barrier  impenetrable  as  a  wall. 

'  There,  'tis  all  gone ;  and  I  didn't  mean  quite  all,'  he  said  with 
a  sigh. 

*  You  had  good  measiu-e,'  said  she,  turning  away. 

*  Yes,  Miss.     Well,  -'tis  over,  and  now  I'll  get  home-along. 

Chapter  V. 

THBOrGH  THE  MOONLIGHT  TO  THE  OBJECT  OF  BEGARI). 

Tub  next  evening  the  mummers  were  assembled  in  the  same  spot, 
awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  Turkish  Knight. 

*  Twenty  minutes  after  eight  by  the  '*  Quiet  Woman,"  and 
Charley  not  come.' 

*  Ten  minutes  past  by  Blooms-End.' 

'  It  wants  ten  minutes  to  by  Grandfer  Cantle's  watch.' 

*  And  'tis  five  minutes  past  by  the  Captain's  clock.' 

On  Egdon  there  was  no  absolute  hour  of  the  day.  The  time  at 
any  moment  was  a  number  of  varying  doctrines  professed  by  the 
different  hamlets,  some  of  them  having  originally  grown  up  from 
a  common  root,  and  then  become  divided  by  secession,  some  having 
been  alien  from  the  beginning.  West  Egdon  believed  in  Blooms- 
End  time.  East  Egdon  in  the  time  of  the  *  Quiet  Woman  Inn.' 
Grandfer  Cantle's  watch  had  numbered  many  followers  in  years 
gone  by;  but  since  he  had  grown  older,  fedths  were  shaken.  Thus, 
the  mummers  having  gathered  hither  firom  scattered  points,  each 
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came  with  his  own  tenets  on  early  and  late ;  and  they  waited  a 
little  longer  as  a  compromise. 

Eustaoia  had  watched  the  assemblage  through  the  hole,  and 
seeing  that  now  was  the  proper  moment  to  enter,  she  went  from 
the  '  linhay '  and  boldly  pulled  the  bobbin  of  the  fiiel-hoase  door. 
Her  grandfather  was  safe  at  the  ^  Quiet  Woman.' 

'  Here's  Charley  at  last  1     How  late  you  be,  Charley.' 

*  Tis  not  Charley,'  said  the  Turkish  Knight  from  within  his 
visor.  '  'Tis  a  cousin  of  Miss  Vye's,  come  to  take  Charley's  place 
from  curiosity.  He  was  obliged  to  go  and  look  for  the  heath- 
croppers  that  have  got  into  the  meads,  and  I  agreed  to  take  his 
place,  as  he  knew  he  couldn't  come  back  here  again  to-night.  I 
know  the  part  as  well  as  he.' 

Her  flexuous  gait,  elegant  figure,  and  dignified  manner  in 
general,  won  the  mummers  to  the  opinion  that  they  had  gained  by 
the  exchange,  if  the  new-comer  were  perfect  in  his  part. 

*  It  don't  matter — if  you  baint  too  young,'  said  Saint  George. 
Eustacia's  voice  had  sounded  somewhat  more  juvenile  and  fluty 
than  Charley's. 

*  I  know  every  word  of  it,  I  tell  you,'  said  Eustacia  decisively. 
Dash  being  all  that  was  required  to  carry  her  triumphantly 
through,  she  adopted  as  much  as  was  necessary.  ^  Cro  ahead,  lads, 
with  the  try-over.  I'll  challenge  any  of  you  to  find  a  mistake  in 
me.' 

The  play  was  hastily  rehearsed,  whereupon  the  other  mummers 
were  delighted  with  the  new  knight.  They  extinguished  the 
candles  at  half-past  eight,  and  set  out  upon  the  heath  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Yeobright's  house  at  Blooms-End. 

There  was  a  slight  hoar-frost  that  night,  and  the  moon^  though 
not  more  than  half  full,  threw  a  spirited  and  enticing  brightness 
upon  the  £Eintastic  figures  of  the  mumming  band,  whose  plumes  and 
ribbons  rustled  in  their  walk  like  autumnal  leaves.  Their  path 
was  not  over  Blackbarrow  now,  but  down  a  valley  which  left  that 
ancient  elevation  far  to  the  south.  The  bottom  of  the  vale  was 
green  to  a  width  of  ten  yards  or  thereabouts,  and  the  shining  fetoets 
of  frost  upon  the  blades  of  grass  seemed  to  move  on  with  the 
shadows  of  those  they  surrounded.  The  masses  of  fiirze  and  heath 
to  the  right  and  left  were  dark  as  ever:  a  mere  half-moon  was 
powerless  to  silver  such  sable  features  as  theirs. 

Half-an-hour  of  walking  and  talking  brought  them  to  the  spot 
in  the  valley  where  the  grass  riband  widened  and  led  up  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  At  sight  of  the  place  Eustacia,  who  had  lelt  t 
few  passing  disgusts  during  her  walk  with  the  youths,  again  "W^ 
glad  that  the  adventure  had  been  undertaken.    She  had  oome  ojpi 
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to  see  a  man  who  might  possibly  have  the  power  to  deliver  her 
soul  from  a  most  deadly  oppression.  What  was  Wildeve  ?  Interest- 
ing, but  inadequate.  Perhaps  she  would  see  a  sufficient  hero  to-^ 
night. 

As  they  drew  nearer  the  front  of  the  house  the  mummers 
became  aware  that  music  and  dancing  were  briskly  flourishing 
within.  Every  now  and  then  a  long  low  note  from  the  serpent, 
which  was  the  chief  wind  instrument  played  at  these  times, 
advanced  further  into  the  heath  than  the  thin  treble  part,  and 
reached  their  ears  alone ;  and  next  a  more  than  usually  loud 
tread  from  a  dancer  would  come  the  same  way.  With  nearer 
approach  these  fragmentary  sounds  became  pieced  together,  and 
were  found  to  be  the  salient  points  of  the  dance  called  'Nancy's 
Fancy.' 

He  was  there,  of  course.  Who  was  she  that  he  danced  with  ? 
Perhaps  some  unknown  woman,  far  beneath  herself  in  culture,  was 
by  that  most  subtle  of  lures  sealing  his  fate  this  very  instant.  To 
dance  with  a  man  is  to  concentrate  a  twelvemonth's  regulation  fire 
upon  him  in  the  fragment  of  an  hour.  To  pass  to  courtship  with- 
out acquaintance,  to  pass  to  marriage  without  courtship,  is  a 
skipping  of  terms  reserved  for  those  alone  who  tread  this  royal 
road.  She  would  see  how  his  heart  lay  by  keen  observation  of 
them  all. 

The  enterprising  lady  followed  the  mumming  company  through 
the  gate  in  the  white  paling,  and  stood  before  the  open  porch. 
The  house  was  encrusted  with  heavy  thatchings,  which  dropped 
between  the  upper  windows  :  the  front,  upon  which  the  moonbeams 
directly  played,  had  originally  been  white ;  but  a  huge  pyracanth 
now  du'kened  tJie  greater  portion. 

It  became  at  once  evident  that  the  dance  was  proceeding 
immediately  within  the  surface  of  the  door,  no  apartment  inter- 
vening. The  brushing  of  skirts  and  elbows,  sometimes  the  bump- 
ing of  shoulders,  could  be  heard  against  the  very  panels.  Eustacia, 
though  living  within  two  miles  of  the  place,  had  never  seen  the 
interior  of  this  old  habitation.  Between  Captain  Drew  and  the 
Yeobrights  there  had  never  existed  much  acquaintance,  the  former 
having  come  as  a  stranger  and  purchased  the  long-empty  house  at 
MistovOT  EInap  not  long  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Yeobright's 
husband ;  and  with  that  event  and  the  departure  of  her  son  such 
friendship  as  had  grown  up  became  quite  broken  o£f. 

'  Is  there  no  passage  inside  the  door,  then  ? '  asked  Eustacia  as 
they  stood  within  the  porch. 

'No,'  said  the  lad  who  played  the  Saracen.  'The  door  opens 
right  upon  the  front  sitting-room,  where  the  spree's  going  on.' 
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^So  that  we  cannot  open  the  door  without  stopping  the 
dance  ? ' 

*  That's  it.  Here  we  must  bide  till  they  have  done,  for  they 
always  bolt  the  back  door  after  dark/ 

*  They  won't  be  much  longer,'  said  Father  Christmas. 

This  assertion,  however,  was  hardly  borne  out  by  the  event. 
Again  the  instruments  ended  the  tune ;  again  they  re-commenced 
with  as  much  fire  and  pathos  as  if  it  were  the  first  strain.  The 
air  was  now  that  one  without  any  particular  beginning,  middle,  or 
end,  which  perhaps,  among  all  the  dances  which  throng  an  inspired 
fiddler's  fancy,  best  conveys  the  idea  of  the  interminable — the 
celebrated  *  Devil's  Dream.'  The  fury  of  personal  movement  that 
was  kindled  by  the  fury  of  the  notes  could  be  approximately 
imagined  by  these  outsiders  under  the  moon,  from  the  occasional 
kicks  of  toes  and  heels  against  the  door,  whenever  the  whirl  round 
had  been  of  more  than  customary  velocity. 

The  first  five  minutes  of  listening  was  interesting  enough  to 
the  mummers.  The  five  minutes  extended  to  ten  minutes,  and 
these  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  but  no  signs  of  ceasing  were  audible 
in  the  lively  Dream.  The  bumping  against  the  door,  the  laughter, 
the  stamping,  was  all  ^  vigorous  as  ever,  and  the  pleasure  in  being 
outside  lessened  considerably. 

*  Why  does  Mrs.  Yeobright  give  parties  of  this  sort  ? '  Eustacia 
asked,  a  little  surprised  to  hear  merriment  so  pronounced. 

<  It  is  not  one  of  her  bettermost  parlour  parties.  She's  asked 
the  plain  neighbours  and  workpeople  without  drawing  any  lines, 
just  to  give  'em  a  good  supper  and  such  like.  Her  son  and  she 
wait  upon  the  folks.' 

^  I  see,'  said  Eustacia. 

<  Tis  the  last  strain,  I  think,'  said  Saint  George,  with  his  ear  to 
the  panel.  ^  A  young  man  and  woman  have  just  swung  into  this 
comer,  and  he's  saying  to  her :  **  Ah,  the  pity ;  'tis  over  for  us  this 
time,  my  own." ' 

<  Thank  God,'  said  the  Turkish  Knight  stamping,  and  taking 
from  the  wall  the  conventional  staff  that  each  of  the  mummers 
carried.  Her  boots  being  thinner  than  ihose  of  the  young  men, 
the  hoar  had  damped  her  feet  and  made  them  cold. 

^Upon  my  song  'tis  another  t^n  minutes  for  us,'  said  the 
Valiant  Soldier,  looking  through  the  keyhole  as  the  tune  modulated 
into  another  without  stopping.  ^Grandfer  Cantle  is  standing  in 
this  comer,  waiting  his  turn.' 

<  'Twon't  be  long ;  'tis  a  six-handed  reel,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  Why  not  go  in,  dancing  or  no  ? — they  sent  for  us,'  said  the 
Saracen. 
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^Certainly  noV  said  Eustacia  authoritatiyely,  as  she  paoed 
smartly  up  and  down  from  door  to  gate  to  warm  herself.  *  We 
should  burst  into  the  middle  of  them  and  stop  the  dance ;  and  that 
would  be  unmannerly.' 

^  He  thinks  himself  somebody  because  he  has  had  a  bit  more 
schooling  than  we,'  said  the  Doctor. 

<  You  may  go  to  the  deuce,'  said  Eustacia. 

There  was  a  whispered  conversation  between  three  or  four  of 
them,  and  one  turned  to  her. 

*  Will  you  tell  us  one  thing  ? '  he  said,  not  without  gentleness. 

*  Are  you  Miss  Vye  ?    We  think  you  must  be.' 

*  You  may  think  what  you  Uke,'  said  Eustacia  slowly.  *  But 
honourable  lads  don't  tell  tales  upon  a  lady.' 

*  We'll  say  nothing,  Mins.    That's  upon  our  honour.' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  replied. 

At  this  moment  the  fiddles  finished  off  with  a  screech,  and  the 
serpent  emitted  a  last  note  that  nearly  lifted  the  roof.  When,  from 
the  comparative  quiet  within,  the  mummers  judged  that  the 
dancers  had  taken  their  seats.  Father  Christmas  advanced,  lifted 
the  latch,  and  put  his  head  inside  the  door. 

^  Ah,  the  mummers,  the  mummers  I '  cried  several  guests  at  once. 

*  Clear  a  space  for  the  mummers.' 

Hump-backed  Father  Christmas  then  made  a  complete  entry, 
swinging  his  huge  club,  and  in  a  general  way  clearing  the  stage 
for  the  actors  proper,  while  he  informed  the  company  in  smart 
verse  that  he  was  come,  welcome  or  welcome  not ;  concluding  his 
speech  with, 

Make  room,  make  room,  my  gallant  boys, 

And  give  us  space  to  rhyme ; 
WeVe  come  to  show  Sabt  George's  play 
Upon  this  Christmas  time. 

The  guests  were  now  arranging  themselves  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
the  fiddler  was  mending  a  string,  the  serpent-player  was  emptying 
his  mouthpiece ;  and  the  play  began.  First  of  those  outside  the 
Valiant  Soldier  entered,  in  the  interest  of  Saint  George. 

Here  come  I,  the  Valiant  Soldier, 
Slasher  is  my  name ; 

and  so  on.  This  speech  concluded  with  a  challenge  to  the  Infidel, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  was  Eustacia's  duty  to  enter  as  the  Turkish 
Knight.  She,  with  the  rest  who  were  not  yet  on,  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  moonlight  which  streamed  imder  the  porch. 
With  no  apparent  effort  or  backwardness  she  came  in,  beginning. 
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Here  come  I,  a  Turkish  Enight, 
Who  learnt  in  Turkish  land  to  fight : 
m  fight  this  man  with  courage  bold ; 
If  his  blood's  hot,  111  make  it  cold ! 

During  her  declamation  Eustacia  held  her  head  erect,  and  q)oke  as 
roughly  as  she  could,  feeling  pretty  secure  from  observation*  But 
the  concentration  upon  her  part  necessary  to  prevent  discovery, 
the  newness  of  the  scene,  the  shine  of  the  candles,  and  the  eon- 
fusing  effect  upon  her  vision  of  the  ribboned  visor  which  hid  her 
features,  left  her  absolutely  unable  to  perceive  who  were  present 
as  spectators.  On  the  further  side  of  a  table  bearing  candles  she 
could  faintly  discern  faces,  and  that  was  alL 

Meanwhile  Jim  Sparks  as  the  Valiant  Soldier  had  come  for- 
ward, and,  with  a  glare  upon  the  Turk,  replied. 

If,  then,  thou  art  that  Turkish  Knight, 
Draw  out  thy  sword,  and  let  us  fight 

And  fight  they  did  :  the  issue  of  the  combat  being  that  the  Valiant 
Soldier  was  slain  by  a  pretematurally  inadequate  thrust  from 
Eustacia;  Jim,  in  his  ardour  for  genuine  histrionic  art,  coming 
down  like  a  log  upon  the  stone  floor  with  force  enough  to 
dislocate  his  shoulder.  Then,  after  more  words  from  the  Turkish 
Knight,  rather  too  feintly  delivered,  and  nerveless  statements  that 
he'd  fight  Saint  George  and  all  his  crew.  Saint  Gteorge  himself 
magnificently  entered  with  the  well-known  flourish : 

Here  come  I,  Saint  Gborge  the  valiant  man. 

With  naked  sword  and  spear  in  hand. 
Who  fought  the  dragon  and  brought  him  to  the  slaughter. 
And  by  this  won  fair  Sabra,  the  king  of  Egypt^s  daughter  ; 

What  mortal  man  would  dare  to  stand 

Before  me  with  my  sword  in  hand  ? 

This  was  the  lad  who  had  first  recognised  Eustacia ;  and  when  she 
now,  as  the  Turk,  replied  with  suitable  defiance,  and  at  once 
began  the  combat,  the  young  fellow  took  especial  care  to  use  his 
sword  as  gently  as  possible.  Being  woimded,  the  Knight  fell  upon 
one  knee,  according  to  the  direction.  The  Doctor  now  entered, 
restored  the  Knight  by  giving  him  to  drink  from  the  bottle  which 
he  carried,  and  the  fight  was  again  resumed,  the  Turk  sinking  by 
degrees  until  quite  overcome — dying  as  hard  in  this  venerable 
drama  as  he  is  said  to  do  in  the  present  day. 

This  gradual  sinking  to  the  earth  was  in  fact  one  reason  why 
Eustacia  had  thought  that  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Knight,  though 
not  the  shortest,  would  suit  her  best.  A  direct  fall  from  upright 
to  horizontal,  which  was  the  end  of  the  other  fighting  charactera, 
was  not  an  elegant  or  decorous  part  for  a  girl.  But  it  was  easy  to 
die  like  the  Turk,  by  a  dogged  decline. 
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EuBtada  was  now  among  the  number  of  the  slain,  though  not 
completely  on  the  floor,  for  she  had  managed  to  drop  into  a  re- 
cumbent position  against  the  clock-case,  so  that  her  head  was  well 
elevated.  The  play  proceeded  between  Saint  George,  the  Saracen, 
the  Doctor,  and  Father  Christmas ;  and  Eustacia,  having  no  more 
to  do,  for  the  first  time  found  leisure  to  observe  the  scene  around, 
and  to  search  for  the  form  which  had  drawn  her  hither. 

{Jo  be  oontimuid.) 
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If  she  were  here,  in  rich  amaze 
My  sight  would  cling  to  her 
As  sunlight  to  a  southward  yearning  flower : 
In  slow,  dim  dream  of  voiceless  praise, 
I'd  glide  to  full-toned  stir 
Of  vocal  viol  wandering  through  the  bower. 
Startled  by  sallies  of  the  wayward  lute ; 
While  heavy  perfiune  kept  the  soft  air  mute. 

II 
If  she  were  liere,  in  hushed  delight 
My  ears  would  hold  her  speech 
As  empty  sky  the  lark's  new  peals  of  song : 
Over  the  rim  of  purple  height, 
Mellowed  through  pine  and  beech, 
A  memory  of  sweetest  sounds  would  throng 
To  fill  the  pauses  and  allure  the  pain 
Of  hearing  and  not  hearing  her  again. 

Ill 
If  she  were  here,  I  might  grow  dull 
To  all  thought  save  that  she  was  here. 
And  raise  her  hand  and  kiss  it  with  my  lips. 
Warming  the  hour  while  hope  grew  full. 
Until  my  heart-helped  fear 
Lay  in  a  banishment  of  lone  eclipse, 

And  soul  went  forth,  an  incense  at  a  shrine, 
In  glance  of  pleading  for  a  gift  divine. 

lY 
If  she  were  here,  her  hand  might  lie 
In  mine  like  faith  at  ease 
Within  a  loyal  heart.     If  she  were  here. 
Some  angel  of  the  gentle  sky 
Might  steal  her  voice  to  please 
Her  bashful  lips — might  whisper  in  my  ear 
The  boimteous  guerdon-syllables  that  she. 
Willing  them,  said,  yet  would  not  say  to  me 
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B7  THOMAS  HABBT. 

Book  II. — Cua^ter  VL 

THE  TWO  STAND  PACE  TO  FACE. 

rfi  toofft  had  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  dancing,  the 
large  oak  table  having  been  moved  back  till  it  stood  as  a  breast- 
work to  the  fireplace.  At  each  end,  behind,  and  in  the  chinmey- 
comer  were  grouped  the  guests,  many  of  them  being  warm-faced 
and  panting,  among  whom  Eustacia  cursorily  recognised  some  well- 
to-do  persons  from  beyond  the  heath.  Thomasin,  as  she  had 
expected,  was  not  visible,  and  Eustacia  recollected  that  a  light  had 
shone  from  an  upper  window  when  they  were  outside — the  window, 
probably,  of  Thomasin'sroom.  A  nose,  chin,  hands,  knees,  and  toes 
projected  from  the  seat  within  the  chimney  opening,  which  members 
she  found  to  imite  in  the  person  of  Grandfer  Cantle,  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright's  occasional  assistant  in  the  garden,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
invited.  The  smoke  went  up  from  an  Etna  of  turf  in  front  of  him, 
played  round  the  notches  of  the  chimney-crook,  struck  against 
the  salt-box,  and  got  lost  among  the  flitches. 

Another  part  of  the  room  soon  riveted  her  gaze.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  chimney  stood  the  settle,  which,  to  the  hearths  of 
old-fashioned  cavernous  fireplaces,  is  what  the  east  belt  of  trees  is 
to  the  exposed  country  estate,  or  the  north  wall  to  the  garden.  It 
is  the  necessary  supplement  to  a  fire  so  open  that  nothing  less 
than  a  strong  breeze  will  carry  up  the  smoke.  Outside  the  settle 
candles  gutter,  locks  of  hair  wave,  yoimg  women  shiver,  and  old 
men  sneeze.  Inside  is  Paradise.  Not  a  symptom  of  a  draught 
disturbs  the  air ;  the  sitters'  backs  are  as  warm  as  their  faces,  and 
songs  and  old  tales  are  drawn  from  the  occupants  by  the  comfort- 
able heat,  like  fruit  from  melon-plants  in  a  frame. 

It  was,  however,  not  with  those  who  sat  in  the  settle  that 
Eustacia  was  concerned.    A  face  showed  itself  with  marked  dis- 
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tinctness  against  the  dark  tanned  wood  of  the  upper  part,  and  a 
soul  showed  itself  with  marked  distinctness  upon  the  face.  The 
owner,  who  was  leaning  against  the  settle's  outer  end,  was  Clement 
Yeobright,  or  Clym  as  he  was  called  here ;  she  knew  it  could  be 
nobody  else.  The  spectacle  constituted  an  area  of  two  feet  in  Bem- 
brandt's  intensest  manner.  A  strange  power  in  the  man's  appearance 
lay  in  the  fact  that,  though  h\s  whole  figure  was  visible,  tiie 
observer's  eye  was  only  aware  of  his  fece. 

To  one  of  middle  age  the  countenance  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  though  a  youth  might  hardly  have  seen  the  necessity  for  the 
qualification  of  immaturity.  But  it  was  really  one  of  those  fiuses 
which  convey  less  the  idea  of  so  many  years  as  its  age  than  of  so 
much  experience  as  its  store.  The  number  of  their  years  may 
have  adequately  summed  up  Jared,  Mahalaleel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
antediluvians,  but  the  age  of  a  modern  man  must  be  measured  by 
the  intensity  of  his  history. 

The  face  was  well-shaped,  even  excellently.  But  the  mind 
within  was  beginning  to  use  it  as  a  mere  waste  tablet  whereon  to 
trace  its  idiosyncrasies  as  they  developed  themselves.  The  beauty 
here  visible  would  in  no  long  time  be  ruthlessly  overrun  by  its 
parasite  thought,  which  might  just  as  well  have  fed  upon  a  plainer 
exterior  where  there  was  nothing  it  could  harm.  Had  Heaven 
preserved  Yeobright  from  a  wearing  habit  of  meditation,  people 
would  have  said  ^  A  handsome  man.'  Had  his  brain  unfolded  under 
harder  contours,  they  would  have  said  ^  A  thoughtful  man.'  But 
an  inner  strenuousness  was  preying  upon  an  outer  synunetry,  and 
they  rated  his  look  as  singular. 

Hence  people  who  began  by  beholding  him  ended  by  perusing 
him.  His  countenance  was  overlaid  with  legible  meanings.  With- 
out being  thought-worn,  he  yet  had  certain  marks  derived  from  a 
perception  of  his  environment,  such  as  are  not  unfrequently  found 
on  men  at  the  end  of  the  four  or  five  years  of  endeavour  which 
follow  the  close  of  placid  pupilage.  He  already  showed  that 
thought  is  a  disease  of  flesh,  and  indirectly  bore  evidaice  that  ideal 
physical  beauty  is  incompatible  with  emotional  development  and 

.  wide  recognitions.  Mental  luminousness  must  be  fed  with  the  oil  of 
life,  even  though  there  is  already  a  physical  need  for  it ;  and  the 
pitiful  sight  of  two  demands  on  one  supply  was  just  showing  itself 

^ere. 

When  standing  before  certain  men,  the  philosopher  regrets  tliat 
thinkers  are  but  ephemeral  tissue, — the  artist,  that  eph^nenl 
tissue  has  to  think.  Thus  to  deplore,  each  from  his  point  of  viev, 
the  mutually  destructive  interdependence  of  spirit  and  flesh  would 

.  have  been  instinctive  with  these  in  critically  observing  Yeolwigbt 
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As  for  his  expression,  it  was  a  natural  cheerfulness  striving 
against  depression  from  without,  and  not  quite  succeeding.  The 
look  sugg^ted  isolation,  but  it  revealed  something  more.  As  usual 
with  bright  natures,  the  deity  that  lies  ignominiously  chained 
within  a  perishable  human  carcase  looked  out  of  him  like  a  ray. 

The  eflfect  upon  Eustacia  was  palpable.  The  extraordinary 
pitch  of  excitement  she  had  reached  beforehand  would  indeed  have 
caused  her  to  be  influenced  by  the  most  commonplace  man.  She 
was  troubled  at  Yeobright's  presence. 

The  remainder  of  the  play  ended  :  the  Saracen's  head  was  cut 
off,  and  Saint  George  stood  as  victor.  Nobody  commented,  any 
more  than  they  would  have  commented  on  the  fact  of  mushrooms 
coming  in  autumn  or  snowdrops  in  spring.  They  took  the  piece 
as  phlegmatically  as  did  the  actors  themselves.  It  was  a  phase  of 
cheerfulness  which  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  passed  through 
^very  Christmas ;  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

They  sang  the  plaintive  chant  which  follows  the  play,  during 
which  all  the  dead  men  rise  to  their  feet  in  a  silent  and  awful 
manner,  like  the  ghosts  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  in  the  Midnight 
Review.  Afterwards  the  door  opened,  and  Fairway  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  accompanied  by  Christian  and  another.  They  had 
been  waiting  outside  for  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  as  the  players 
had  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  dance. 

'  Come  in,  come  in,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright ;  and  Clym  went 
forward  to  welcome  them.  '  How  is  it  you  are  so  late  ?  Grandfer 
Cantle  has  been  here  ever  so  long,  and  we  thought  you'd  have 
come  with  him  as  you  live  so  near  one  another.' 

*Well,  I  should  have  come  earlier,'  Mr.  Fairway  said,  and 
paused  to  look  along  the  beam  of  the  ceiling  for  a  nail  to  hang 
his  hat  on ;  but,  finding  his  accustomed  one  to  be  occupied  by  the 
mistletoe,  and  all  the  nails  in  the  walls  to  be  burdened  with 
bunches  of  holly,  he  at  last  relieved  himself  of  the  hat  by  ticklishly 
balancing  it  between  the  candle-box  and  the  head  of  the  clock-case. 
*  I  should  have  come  earlier,  ma'am,'  he  resumed  with  a  more  com- 
posed air, '  but  I  know  what  parties  be,  and  how  there's  none  too 
muclT  room  in  folks'  houses  at  such  times,  so  I  thought  I  wouldn't 
come  till  you'd  got  settled  a  bit.' 

*And  I  thought  so  too,  Mrs.  Yeobright,'  said  Christian 
earnestly ;  '  but  father  there  was  so  eager  that  he  had  no  manners 
at  all,  and  left  home  almost  afore  'twas  dark.  I  told  him  'twas 
barely  decent  to  come  so  over-soon ;  but  words  be  wind.' 

*  Klk  I  I  wasn't  going  to  bide  waiting  about  till  half  the  game 
was  over.  I'm  as  light  as  a  kite  when  anything's  going  on  ! '  crowed 
Qrandfer  Cantle  from  the  chinmey-seat* 

02 
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Fairway  had  meanwhile  concluded  a  critical  gaze.at  Yeobright. 
'  Now,  you  may  not  believe  it,'  he  said  to  the  rest  of  the  room,  *  but 
I  should  never  have  knowed  this  gentleman  if  I  had  met  him  any- 
where off  his  own  heth :  he's  altered  so  much.' 

'  You  too  have  altered,  and  for  the  better,  I  think,  Timothy,' 
said  Yeobright,  surveying  the  firm  figure  of  Fairway. 

*  Master  Yeobright,  look  me  over  too.  I  have  altered  for  the 
better,  haven't  I,  hey  ? '  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  rising  and  placing 
himself  something  above  half  an  inch  from  Clym's  eye,  to  induce 
the  most  searching  criticism. 

*  To  be  sure  we  will,'  said  Fairway,  taking  the  candle  and 
moving  it  over  the  surface  of  the  Grandfer's  coimtenance,  the 
subject  of  his  scrutiny  irradiating  himself  with  light  and  pleasant 
smiles,  and  giving  himself  quick  jerks  of  juvenility. 

*  You  haven't  changed  much,'  said  Yeobright. 

'If  there's  any  diflference,  Grandfer  is  yoimger,'  appended 
Fairway  decisively. 

*  And  yet  not  my  own  doing,  and  I  feel  no  pride  in  it,'  said  the 
pleased  ancient.  *  But  I  can't  be  cured  of  my  vagaries ;  them  I 
plead  guilty  to.  Yes,  Master  Cantle  always  was  that,  as  we  know. 
But  I  am  nothing  by  the  side  of  you.  Mister  Clym.' 

'  Nor  any  o'  us,'  said  Humphrey,  in  a  low  rich  tone  of  admira- 
tion, not  intended  to  reach  anybody's  ears. 

*  Eeally,  there  would  have  been  nobody  here  who  could  have 
stood  as  decent  second  to  him,  or  even  thiid,  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Bang-up  Locals,  as  we  was  called,'  said  Grandfer 
Cantle.  *  And  even  as  'tis,  we  all  look  a  little  scanmiish  beside  him. 
But  in  the  year  five  'twas  said  there  wasn't  a  finer  figure  in  the 
whole  South  Wessex  than  I,  as  I  looked  when  dashing  past  the 
shop-winders  with  the  rest  of  our  company  on  the  day  we  ran  out 
o'  Budmouth  because  it  was  thoughted  that  Boney  had  landed  roimd 
the  point.  There  was  I,  upright  as  a  young  poplar,  wi'  my  firelock, 
and  my  bagnet,  and  my  stock  sawing  my  jaws  ofi",  and  my  accoutre- 
ments sheening  like  the  seven  stars.  Yes,  neighbours,  I  was  a  pretty 
sight  in  my  soldiering  days.     You  ought  to  have  seen  me  in  five.' 

'  'Tis  his  mother's  side  where  Master  Clym's  figure  comes  from, 
bless  ye,'  said  Timothy.  'I  knowed  her  brothers  well.  Long& 
coffins  were  never  made  in  the  whole  county  of  Wessex,  and  'tis  said 
that  poor  George's  knees  were  crumpled  up  a  little  e'en  as  'twas.* 

*  Coffins  1  where?'  inquired  Christian,  drawing  nearer.  *  Have 
the  ghost  of  one  appeared  to  anybody,  Master  Fairway?' 

'  No,  no.  Don't  let  your  mind  so  mislead  your  ears.  Christian ; 
and  be  a  man,'  said  Timothy  reproachfully. 

'I  will,'  said  Christian.     'But  now  I  think  o't,  my  shadow 
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last  night  seemed  just  the  shape  of  a  co£Bd.  What  is  it  a  sign  of 
when  your  shade's  like  a  coffin,  neighbours  ?  It  can't  be  nothing 
to  be  afeard  of,  I  suppose  ? ' 

♦  Afeard,  no ! '  said  the  Grandfer.  *  Faith,  I  was  never  afeard 
of  nothing  except  Boney,  or  I  shouldn't  ha'  been  the  soldier  I  was. 
Yes,  you  ought  to  have  seen  me  in  five ! ' 

By  this  time  the  mummers  were  preparing  to  leave ;  but  Mrs. 
Yeobright  stopped  them  by  asking  them  to  sit  down  and  have  a 
little  supper.  To  this  invitation  Father  Christmas,  in  the  name  of 
them  all,  readily  agreed. 

Eustacia  was  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  staying  a  little 
longer.  The  cold  and  frosty  night  without  was  doubly  frigid  to 
her.  But  the  lingering  was  not  without  its  difficulties,  Mrs. 
Yeobright,  for  want  of  room  in  the  larger  apartment,  placed  a 
bench  for  the  mummers  immediately  inside  the  pantry-door,  which 
opened  from  the  sitting-room.  Here  they  seated  themselves  in  a 
row,  the  door  being  left  open :  thus  they  were  still  virtually  in 
the  same  apartment.  Mrs.  Yeobright  now  murmured  a  few  words 
to  her  son,  who  crossed  the  room  to  the  pantry,  striking  his  head 
against  the  mistletoe  as  he  passed,  and  brought  the  munmiers  beef 
and  bread,  cake,  pasty,  mead,  and  elder-wine ;  the  waiting  being 
done  by  him  and  his  mother,  that  the  little  maidservant  might  sit 
as  guest.  The  mummers  doflfed  their  helmets,  and  began  to  eat 
and  drink, 

*  But  you  will  surely  have  some  ? '  said  Clym  to  the  Turkish 
Knight,  as  he  stood  before  that  warrior,  tray  in  hand.  She  had 
refused,  and  still  sat  covered,  only  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  being 
visible  between  the  ribbons  which  covered  her  face. 

'  None,  thank  you,'  replied  Eustacia. 

*  He's  quite  a  youngster,'  said  the  Saracen  apologetically, '  and 
you  must  excuse  him.  He's  not  one  of  the  old  set,  but  have  jined 
us  because  t'other  couldn't  come.' 

*  But  he  will  take  something  ? '  persisted  Yeobright.  *  Try  a 
glass  of  mead  or  elder-wine.' 

*Yes,  you  had  better  try  that,'  said  the  Saracen.  *It  will 
keep  the  cold  out  going  home-along.' 

Though  Eustacia  could  not  eat  without  uncovering  her  face,  she 
could  drink  easily  enough  beneath  her  disguise.  The  elder-wine 
was  accordingly  accepted,  and  the  glass  vanished  inside  the  ribbons. 

At  moments  during  this  performance  Eustacia  was  half  in 
doubt  about  the  security  of  her  position ;  yet  it  had  a  fearful  joy. 
A  series  of  attentions  paid  to  her,  and  yet  not  to  her  but  to  some 
imaginary  person,  by  the  first  man  she  had  ever  been  inclined  to 
adore,  complicated  her  emotions  indescribably.      She  had  un- 
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doubtedly  begun  to  love  him.  She  loved  him  partly  because  he 
was  exceptional  in  this  scene,  partly  because  she  had  from  the  first 
instinctively  determined  to  love  him,  chiefly  because  she  was  in 
desperate  need  of  loving  somebody.  Believing  that  she  must  love 
him  in  spite  of  herself,  she  had  been  influenced  after  the  fashion 
of  the  second  Lord  Lyttelton  and  other  persons,  who  have  dreamed 
that  they  were  to  die  on  a  certain  day,  and  by  stress  of  a  morbid 
imagination  have  actually  brought  about  that  event.  Once  let  a 
maiden  admit  the  possibility  of  her  being  stricken  with  love  for 
some  one  at  some  hour  and  place,  and  the  thing  is  as  good  as  done. 

Did  anything  at  this  moment  suggest  to  Yeobright  the  sex  of 
the  creature  that  fantastic  guise  enclosed,  how  extended  was  her 
scope  both  in  feeling  and  in  making  others  feel,  and  how  &r  her 
compass  transcended  that  of  her  companions  in  the  band  ?  When 
the  disguised  Queen  of  Love  appeared  before  uEneas,  a  preterna- 
tural perfume  accompanied  her  presence  and  betrayed  her  quality. 
If  such  a  mysterious  emanation  ever  was  projected  by  the  emotions 
of  an  earthly  woman  upon  their  object,  it  must  have  signified 
Eustacia's  presence  to  Yeobright  now. 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  then  seemed  to  fall  into  reverie, 
as  if  he  were  forgetting  what  he  observed.  The  momentary 
situation  ended,  he  passed  on,  and  Eustacia  sipped  her  wine 
without  knowing  what  she  drank.  The  figure  of  the  man  for 
whom  she  had  predetermined  to  nourish  a  passion  went  into  the 
small  room,  and  across  it  to  the  further  extremity. 

The  mmnmers,  as  has  been  stated,  were  seated  on  a  bench, 
one  end  of  which  extended  into  the  small  apartment,  or  pantry, 
for  want  of  space  in  the  outer  room.  Eustacia,  partly  from  shy- 
ness, had  chosen  the  innermost  seat,  which  thus  commanded  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  pantry  as  well  as  the  room  containing 
the  guests.  When  Clym  passed  down  the  pantry,  her  eyes  followed 
him  in  the  gloom  which  prevailed  there.  At  the  remote  end  was 
a  door  which,  just  as  he  was  about  to  open  it  for  himself,  was 
opened  by  somebody  within ;  and  light  streamed  forth. 

The  person  was  Thomasin  with  a  candle,  looking  anxious^ 
pale,  and  interesting.  Yeobright  appeared  glad  to  see  her,  and 
pressed  her  hand.  'That's  right,  Tamsie,'  he  said  heartily,  as 
though  recalled  to  himself  by  the  sight  of  her  :  '  you  have  decided 
to  come  down.     I  am  glad  of  it.* 

'  Hush — ^no,  no,'  she  said  quickly.  '  I  only  came  to  speak  to  youu* 

'  But  why  not  join  us  ? ' 

'I  cannot.  At  least,  I  would  rather  not.  I  am  not  well 
enough,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  together  now  you  axe 
going  to  be  home  a  good  long  holiday.* 
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*  It  isn't  nearly  bo  pleasant  without  you.  Are  you  really 
ill?' 

'  Just  a  little,  my  old  cousin — ^here,'  she  said,  playfully  sweep- 
ing her  hand  across  her  heart. 

'  Ah !  mother  should  have  asked  somebody  else  to  be  present 
to-night,  perhaps  ? ' 

*  0  no,  indeed. — I  merely  stepped  down,  Clym,  to  ask  you ' 

Here  he  followed  her  through  the  doorway  into  the  private  room 
beyond,  and,  the  door  closing,  Eustacia  and  the  mummer  who 
sat  next  to  her,  the  only  other  witness  of  the  performance,  saw  and 
heard  no  more. 

How  the  heat  flew  to  Eustaicia's  head  and  cheeks  then  1  She 
instantly  guessed  that  Clym,  having  only  been  home  these  two  or 
three  days,  had  not  as  yet  been  made  acquainted  with  Thomasin's 
painful  situation,  and  seeing  her  living  there  just  as  she  had  been 
living  before  he  left  home,  he  naturally  suspected  nothing  more 
about  her  than  a  possible  love-affair.  Having,  with  his  mother, 
been  opposed  originally  to  Wildeve's  courtship  of  Thomasin,  he 
was  clearly  at  present  ignorant  that  Mrs.  Yeobright  had  latterly 
assented  to  their  union,  and  to  its  being  privately  performed 
away  from  home  because  of  the  sensation  previously  excited  by 
her  forbidding  the  banns.  Eustacia  felt  a  wild  jealousy  of  Thomasin 
on  the  instant.  Though  Thomasin  might  possibly  have  tender 
sentiments  towards  another  man  as  yet,  how  long  could  they  be 
expected  to  last  when  she  was  shut  up  here  with  this  interesting 
and  travelled  cousin  of  hers?  There  was  no  knpwing  what 
affection  might  not  soon  break  out  between  these  two,  so  con- 
stantly in  each  other's  society,  and  not  a  distracting  object  near. 
Clym's  boyish  love  for  her  might  have  languished,  but  it  might 
easily  be  revived  again. 

Eustacia  was  nettled  by  her  own  contrivances.  What  a  sheer 
waste  of  herself  to  be  dressed  thus,  while  another  was  shining  to 
advantage !  Had  she  known  the  full  effect  of  the  rencounter,  she 
would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  here  in  a  natural 
manner.  The  power  of  her  face  all  lost,  the  charm  of  her  motions 
all  disguised,  the  fascinations  of  her  coquetry  denied  existence, 
nothing  but  a  voice  left  to  her :  she  had  a  sense  of  the  doom  of 
Echo. 

'  Nobody  here  respects  me,'  she  said.  She  had  overlooked  the 
feet  that,  in  coming  as  a  boy  among  other  boys,  she  would  te 
treated  as  a  boy.  The  slight,  though  of  her  own  causing,  and 
self-^i^lanatory,  she  was  unable  to  dismiss  as  unwittingly  shown, 
so  sensitive  had  the  situation  made  her. 

Women  have  done  much  for  themselves  in  histrionic  attire. 
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To  look  far  below  those  who,  like  a  certain  fair  personator  of  Polly 
Peachum  early  in  the  last  century,  and  another  of  Lydia  Languish 
early  in  this,  have  won  not  only  love  but  ducal  coronets  into  the 
bargain,  whole  shoals  of  them  have  reached  to  the  initial  satisfaction 
of  getting  love  almost  whence  they  would.  But  the  Turkish 
Knight  was  for  the  nonce  denied  even  the  chance  of  achieving  this 
by  the  fluttering  ribbons  which  she  dared  not  brush  aside. 

To  court  their  own  discomfiture  by  love  is  a  common  instinct 
with  certain  peifervid  women,  whose  temerity  in  this  respect 
resembles  that  of  the  daring  aristocrats  who,  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  patronised  and  coquetted  with  the  philosophy 
which  afterwards  proved  their  ruin. 

Yeobright  returned  to  the  room  without  his  cousin.  When 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  Eustacia  he  stopped,  as  if  again  arrested 
by  a  thought.  He  was  gazing  at  her.  She  looked  another  way, 
disconcerted,  and  wondered  how  long  this  purgatory  was  to  last. 
After  lingering  a  few  seconds,  he  passed  on  again. 

Conflicting  sensations  of  love,  fear,  and  shame  reduced 
Eustacia  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  uneasiness.  To  escape  was  her 
great  and  immediate  desire..  The  other  mummers  appeared  to  be 
in  no  hurry  to  leave ;  and  murmuring  to  the  lad  who  sat  next  to 
her  that  she  preferred  waiting  for  them  outside  the  house,  she 
moved  to  the  door  as  imperceptibly  as  possible,  opened  it,  and 
slipped  out. 

The  calm  lone  scene  reassured  her.  She  went  forward  to  the 
palings  and  leant  over  them,  looking  at  the  moon.  She  had 
stood  thus  but  a  little  time  when  the  door  again  opened.  Expect- 
ing to  see  the  remainder  of  the  band,  Eustacia  turned ;  but  no— 
Clym  Yeobright  came  out  as  softly  as  she  had  done,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

He  advanced  and  stood  beside  her.  *  I  have  an  odd  opinion,' 
he  said,  'and  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  a 
woman — or  am  I  wrong  ? ' 

'  I  am  a  woman.' 

His  eyes  lingered  on  her  with  great  interest.  *  Do  girls  often 
play  as  mummers  now  ?     They  never  used  to.' 

'They  don't  now.' 

'Why  did  you?' 

*  To  get  excitement  and  shake  oflf  depression,'  she  said  in  low 
tones. 

'  What  depressed  you  ?  *" 

'life.' 

'  That's  a  cause  of  depression  a  good  many  have  to  put  up 
with.' 
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A  long  silence-  *  And  do  you  find  excitement  ? '  ^ked  Clyn\ 
at  last. 

*  At  this  moment,  perhaps.' 

*  Then  you  are  vexed  at  being  discovered  ?  * 
'  Yes ;  though  I  thought  I  might  be.' 

'  I  would  gladly  have  asked  you  to  our  party  had  I  known 
you  wished  to  come.  Have  I  ever  been  acquainted  with  you  in 
my  youth  ? ' 

*  Never.' 

'  Won't  you  come  in  again,  and  stay  as  long  as  you  like  ? ' 

*  No.    I  wish  not  to  be  further  recognised.' 

'  Well,  you  are  safe  with  me.'  After  remaining  in  thought  a 
minute  he  added  gently,  ^  I  will  not  intrude  upon  you  longer.  It 
is  a  strange  way  of  meeting,  and  I  will  not  ask  why  I  find  a 
cultivated  woman  playing  such  a  prank  as  this.' 

She  did  not  volunteer  the  reason  which  he  seemed  to  hope  for, 
and  he  wished  her  good-bye,  going  thence  round  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  where  he  walked  up  and  down, by  himself  for  some 
time  before  re-entering. 

Eustacia,  warmed  with  an  inner  fire,  could  not  wait  for  her 
companions  after  this.  She  flung  back  the  ribbons  from  her  face, 
opened  the  gate,  and  at  once  struck  into  the  heath.  She  did  not 
hasten  along.  Her  grandfather  was  in  bed  at  this  hour,  for  she 
so  frequently  walked  upon  the  hills  on  moonlight  nights  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  her  comings  and  goings,  and,  enjoying  himself 
in  his  own  way,  left  her  to  do  likewise.  A  more  important  subject 
than  that  of  getting  indoors  now  engrossed  her.  Yeobright,  if  he 
had  the  least  curiosity,  would  infallibly  discover  her  personality. 
What  then  ?  She  first  felt  a  sort  of  exultation  at  the  way  in 
which  the  adventure  had  terminated,  even  though  at  moments 
between  her  exultations  she  was  abashed  and  blushful.  Then  this 
consideration  recurred  to  chill  her :  What  was  the  use  of  her 
exploit  ?  She  was  at  present  a  total  stranger  to  the  Yeobright 
family.  The  unreasonable  nimbus  of  romance  with  which  she  had 
encircled  that  man  might  be  her  misery.  How  could  she  allow 
herself  to  become  so  infatuated  with  a  stranger  1  And  to  fill  the 
cup  of  her  sorrow,  there  was  Thomasin,  living  day  after  day  in  in- 
flammable proximity  to  him,  who,  as  she  had  just  heard,  was  going 
to  stay  at  home  some  considerable  time. 

She  reached  the  wicket  at  Mistover  Knap,  but  before  opening 
it  she  turned  and  faced  the  heath  once  more.  The  form  of 
Blackbarrow  stood  above  the  hUls^  and  the  moon  stood  above 
Blackbarrow*    The  air  was  charged  with  silence  and  frost.    Tb9 
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scene  reminded  Eustacia  of  a  circumstance  which  till  that  moment 
she  had  totally  forgotten.  She  had  promised  to  meet  Wildeve  by 
the  barrow  this  very  night  at  eight,  to  give  a  final  answer  to  his 
pleading  for  an  elopement. 

She  herself  had  fixed  the  evening  and  the  hour.  He  had 
probably  come  to  the  spot,  waited  there  in  the  cold,  and  been 
greatly  disappointed. 

*Well,  so  much  the  better:  it  did  not  hurt  him,'  she  said 
serenely. 

Wildeve  had  at  present  the  rayless  outline  of  the  sun  through 
smoked  glass,  and  she  could  say  such  things  as  that  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

She  remained  deeply  pondering;  and  Thomasin's  winning 
manner  towards  her  cousin  arose  again  upon  Eustacia's  mind. 

'  0  that  she  had  beeii  married  to  Damon  before  this,'  she  said. 
'  And  she  would  have  been,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me !  If  I  had 
only  known — if  I  had  only  known  1' 

Eustacia  once  more  lifted  her  deep  stormy  eyes  to  the  moon- 
light, and,  sighing  that  tragic  sigh  of  hers  which  was  so  much 
like  a  shudder,  entered  the  shadow  of  the  roof.  She  threw  oflf  her 
trappings  in  the  outhouse,  rolled  them  up,  and  went  indoors  to  her 
chamber. 

Chapter  VIL 

A   OOALfnOir  BUTWJUUf  B£ATJtT  AKB  OBDNBSS. 

The  old  captain's  prevailing  indifierence  to  his  granddaughter's 
movements  left  her  free  as  a  bird  to  follow  her  own  courses ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  he  did  take  upon  himself  the  neit  morning  to 
ask  her  why  she  had  walked  out  so  late. 

*  Only  in  search  of  events,  grandfather,'  she  said,  looking  out 
of  the  window  with  that  drowsy  latency  of  manner  which  dis- 
covered so  much  force  behind  it  whenever  the  trigger  was  pressed. 

*  Search  of  events  I — one  would  think  you  were  one  of  the  bucks 
I  knew  at  one-and-twenty.' 

*  It  is  so  lonely  here.' 

*  So  much  the  better.  If  I  were  living  in  a  town,  my  whole 
time  would  be  taken  up  in  looking  after  you.  I  fully  expected 
you  would  have  been  home  when  I  returned  from  the  **  Quiet 
Woman."' 

*  I  won't  conceal  what  I  did.  I  wanted  an  adventure,  and  I 
went  with  the  mummers.  I  played  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Knight' 

'  No,  never  ?  Ha,  ha !  Good  gad,  t  didn't  expert  it  of  you, 
Eustacia.' 
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*  It  waa  my  first  performance — and  it  certainly  will  be  my  last. 
Now  I  have  told  you — and  remember  it  is  a  secret.' 

'  Of  course.  But,  Eustacia — you  never  did — ha  ha  1  Dammy, 
how  'twould  have  pleased  me  forty  years  ago  1  But  remember,  no 
more  of  that,  my  girl.  You  may  walk  on  the  heath  night  or  day 
as  you  choose,  so  that  you  don't  bother  me ;  but  none  of  that 
again.' 

'  You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  grandpapa.' 

Here  the  conversation  ceased,  Eustacia's  moral  training  never 
exceeding  in  severity  a  dialogue  of  this  sort,  which  if  it  ever  became 
profitable  to  good  works  would  be  a  result  not  dear  at  the  price. 
But  her  thoughts  strayed  far  from  her  own  personality  after  this  ; 
and  full  of  a  passionate  and  indescribable  solicitude  for  one  to 
whom  she  herself  was  not  even  a  name,  she  went  forth  into  the  am- 
plitude of  tanned  wild  around  her,  restless  as  Ahasuerus  the  Jew. 
She  was  about  half  a  mile  from  her  residence  when  she  beheld  a 
sinister  redness  arising  from  a  ravine  a  little  way  in  advance — 
dull  and  lurid  like  a  flame  in  sunlight.  It  was  no  Moloch,  nor 
was  it  Mephistopheles  ;  it  was  Diggory  Venn. 

When  the  farmers  who  had  wished  to  buy  in  a  new  stock  of 
reddle  during  the  last  month  had  inquired  where  Venn  was  to  be 
foimd,  people  replied,  'On  Egdon  Heath.'  Day  after  day  the 
answer  was  the  same.  Now,  since  Egdon  was  populated  with 
heath-croppers  and  furze-cutters  rather  than  with  sheep  and 
shepherds,  and  the  downs  where  most  of  the  latter  were  to  be 
found  lay  some  to  the  north,  some  to  the  west  of  Egdon,  his 
reason  for  camping  about  there  like  Israel  in  Zin  was  not  apparent. 
The  position  was  central,  and  occasionally  desirable.  But  the  sale 
of  reddle  was  not  Diggory's  primary  object  in  remaining  on  the 
heath,  particularly  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  year,  when  most 
travellers  of  his  class  had  gone  into  winter  quarters. 

Eustacia  looked  at  his  strange  person.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  Thomasin  was  going  to  marry  a  person  of  that  stamp  ?  His 
figure  was  perfect,  his  face  young  and  well-outlined,  his  eye  bright ; 
but  could  it  be  possible  1  Wildeve  had  told  her  at  their  last 
meeting  that  the  reddleman  had  been  thrust  into  his  face  by  Mrs. 
Yeobright  as  one  ready  and  anxious  to  take  his  place,  but  it  was 
absurd  to  think  that  Thomasin  would  accept  him  while  she  had  a 
cousin  like  Yeobright  at  her  elbow,  and  Wildeve  at  the  same  time 
not  absolutely  indifferent.  Eustacia  was  not  long  in  guessing  that 
poor  Mrs.  Yeobright,  in  her  anxiety  for  her  niece's  future,  had 
mentioned  this  lover  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  other.  Eustacia 
waff  on  the  side  of  the  Yeobrights  now,  and  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  aunt's  desire,  .  ^         , 
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*  Gropd  morning,  Miss,'  said  the  reddleman,  taking  off  his  cap 
of  hare-skin,  and  apparently  bearing  her  no  ill-will  from  recoUecp- 
tion  of  their  last  meeting. 

*  Good- morning,  reddleman,'  she  said,  hardly  troubling  to  lift 
her  heavily  shaded  eyes  to  his.  '  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  near. 
Is  your  van  here  too  ? ' 

The  reddleman  moved  his  elbow  towards  a  hollow  in  which  a 
dense  brake  of  purple-stemmed  brambles  had  grown  to  such  vast 
dimensions  as  almost  to  form  a  dell.  Brambles,  though  churlish 
when  handled,  are  kindly  shelter  in  early  winter,  being  the  latest 
of  the  deciduous  bushes  to  lose  their  leaves.  The  roof  and 
chimney  of  Venn's  cart  showed  behind  the  tracery  and  tangles  of 
the  brake. 

*  You  remain  near  this  part  ? '  she  asked  with  more  interest. 

*  Yes,  I  have  business  here.' 

*  Not  altogether  the  selling  of  reddle  ? ' 
'  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.' 

*  It  has  to  do  with  Miss  Yeobright  ? ' 

Her  face  seemed  to  ask  for  an  armed  peace,  and  he  therefore 
said  frankly,  *  Yes,  Miss ;  it  is  on  account  of  her.' 

*  On  account  of  your  approaching  marriage  with  her  ? ' 

Venn  flushed  through  his  stain.    *  Don't  make  sport  of  me, 
Miss,'  he  said. 
'It  isn't  true?' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

She  was  now  convinced  that  the  reddleman  was  a  mere  j>i8- 
aJXer  in  Mrs.  Yeobright's  mind ;  one,  moreover,  who  had  not  even 
been  iiiformed  of  his  promotion  to  that  lowly  standing.  '  It  was  a 
mere  notion  of  mine,'  she  said  quietly ;  and  was  about  to  pass  by 
without  further  speech,  when,  looking  round  to  the  right,  she  saw 
a  painfully  well-known  figure  serpentining  upwards  by  one  of  the 
little  paths  which  led  to  the  top  where  she  stood.  Owing  to  the 
necessary  windings  of  his  course,  his  back  was  at  present  towards 
them.  She  glanced  quickly  round :  to  escape  t^at  man  there  was 
only  one  way.  Turning  to  Venn  she  said, '  Would  you  allow  me 
to  rest  a  few  minutes  in  your  van  ?  The  banks  are  damp  for 
sitting  on.' 

*  Certainly,  Miss ;  I'll  make  a  place  for  you.' 

She  followed  him  behind  the  dell  of  brambles  to  his  wheeled 
dwelling,  into  which  Venn  mounted,  placing  the  three-legged  stool 
just  within  the  door. 

'  That,  Miss,  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you,'  he  said,  stepping  down 
and  retiring  to  the  path,  where  he  resumed  thQ  smoking  of  his  pip^ 
as  he  walked  up  and  down. 
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^iistacia  bounded  into  the  vehicle  and  sat  on  the  stool,  en- 
sconced from  view  on  the  side  towards  the  trackway.  Soon  she 
heard  the  brushing  of  other  feet  than  the  reddleman's,  a  not  very 
friendly  Good-day  uttered  by  two  men  in  passing  each  other,  and 
then  the  dwindling  of  the  footfall  of  one  of  them  in  a  direction 
onwards.  Eustacia  stretched  her  neck  forward  till  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  receding  back  and  shoulders ;  and  she  felt  a  wretched 
twinge  of  misery,  she  knew  not  why.  It  was  the  sickening  feeling 
which,  if  the  changed  heart  has  any  generosity  at  all  in  its  com- 
position, always  accompanies  the  sudden  sight  of  a  once-loved  one 
who  is  beloved  no  more. 

When  Eustacia  descended  to  proceed  on  her  way,  the  reddleman 
came  near.  *It  was  Mr.  Wildeve  who  passed.  Miss,'  he  said 
dubiously,  and  expressed  by  his  face  that  he  expected  her  to  feel 
vexed  at  having  been  sitting  unseen. 

'  Yes,  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  hill,'  replied  Eustacia.  *  Why 
should  you  tell  me  that  ? '  It  was  a  bold  question,  considering  the 
reddleman's  knowledge  of  her  past  love  ;  but  her  undemonstrative 
manner  had  power  to  repress  the  opinions  of  those  she  deemed 
her  inferiors, 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  can  ask  it.  Miss,'  said  the  reddle- 
man bluntly.  *  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  it  agrees  with  what  I  saw 
last  night.' 

'Ahl — what  was  that?'  Eustacia  wished  to  leave  him,  but 
wished  to  know. 

*  Mr.  Wildeve  stayed  at  Blackbarrow  a  long  time  waiting  for  a 
lady  who  didn't  come.' 

*  You  waited  too,  it  seems.' 

*  Yes,  I  always  do.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  disappointed.  He 
will  be  there  again  to-night.' 

*To  be  again  disappointed.  The  truth  is,  reddleman,  that 
that  lady,  so  far  from  wishing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Thomasin's 
marriage  with  Mr.  Wildeve,  would  be  very  glad  to  promote  it.' 

Venn  felt  much  astonishment  at  this  avowal,  though  he  did 
not  show  it  clearly ;  that  exhibition  may  greet  remarks  which  are 
one  remove  from  expectation,  but  it  is  usually  withheld  in 
complicated  cases  of  two  removes  and  upwards.  *  Indeed,  Miss  1 ' 
he  replied. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Wildeve  will  come  to  Blackbarrow 
again  to-night  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  heard  him  say  to  himself  that  he  would.  He's  in  a  regular 
temper.' 

Eustacia  looked  for  a  moment  what  she  felt,  and  she  mur- 
mured, lifting  her  deep  dark  eyes  anxiously  to  his :  *  I  wish  I  knew 
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what  to  do.  I  don't  vant  to  be  uncivil  to  him ;  but  I  don't  wish 
to  see  him  again ;  and  I  have  some  few  little  things  to  return  to 
him.' 

*  If  you  choose  to  send  .'em  by  me,  Miss,  and  a  note  to  tell  him 
that  you  wish  to  say  no  more  to  him,  I'U  take  it  for  you  quite 
privately.  That  would  be  the  most  straightforward  way  of  letting 
him  know  your  mind.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Eustacia.  *  Come  towards  my  house  and  I 
will  bring  it  out  to  you.' 

She  went  on  ;  and  as  the  path  was  an  infinitely  small  parting  in 
the  shaggy  lock  of  the  heath,  the  reddleman  followed  exactly  in  her 
trail.  She  saw  from  a  distance  that  the  captain  was  on  the  bank 
sweeping  the  horizon  with  his  telescope,  and  bidding  Venn  to  wait 
where  he  stood,  she  entered  the  house  alone. 

In  ten  minutes  she  returned  with  a  parcel  and  a  note,  and 
said,  in  placing  them  in  his  hand,  *  Why  are  you  so  ready  to  take 
these  for  me  ? ' 

'  Can  you  ask  that  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  you  think  to  serve  Thomasin  in  some  way  by  it. 
Are  you  as  anxious  as  ever  to  help  on  her  marriage  ? ' 

Venn  was  a  little  moved.  *  I  would  sooner  have  married  her 
myself,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  But  what  I  feel  is  that,  if  she 
cannot  be  happy  without  him,  I  will  do  my  duty  in  helping  her  to 
get  him,  as  a  man  ought.' 

Eustacia  looked  curiously  at  the  singular  man  who  spoke 
thus.  What  a  strange  sort  of  love,  to  be  entirely  free  from  that 
quality  of  selfishness  which  is  frequently  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  passion,  and  sometimes  its  only  one  I  The  reddleman's  dis- 
interestedness was  so  well  deserving  of  resi)ect,  that  it  overshot 
respect  by  being  barely  comprehended ;  and  she  almost  thought  it 
absurd. 

*  Then  we  are  both  of  one  mind  at  last,'  she  said. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Venn  gloomily.  *  But  if  you  would  tell  me. 
Miss,  why  you  take  such  an  interest  in  her,  I  should  be  easier.  It 
is  so  sudden  and  strange.' 

Eustacia  appeared  at  a  loss.  *  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  reddle- 
man,' she  said  coldly. 

Venn  said  no  more.  He  pocketed  the  letter,  and,  bowing  to 
Eustacia,  went  away. 

Blackbarrow  had  again  become  blended  with  night  when 
Wildeve  ascended  the  long  acclivity  at  its  base.  On  his  reaching 
the  top,  a  shape  grew  up  from  the  earth  immediately  behind  him. 
It  was  that  of  Eustacia's  emissary.     He  slapped  Wildeve  on  the 
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fihoulden     The  feverish  young  innkeeper  and  ex-engineer  started 
like  Satan  at  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear. 

*  The  ineeting  is  always  at  eight  o'clock,  at  this  place,'  said 
Venn,  *  and  tiere  we  are — we  three.' 

*  We  three  ? '  said  Wildeve,  looking  quickly  round. 

*  Yes ;  you,  and  I,  and  she.  This  is  she.'  He  held  up  the 
letter  and  parcel. 

Wildeve  took  them  wonderingly.  *I  don't  quite  see  what 
this  means,'  he-  said.  *  How  do  you  come  here  ?  There  must  be 
some  misttdce.' 

*  It  will  be  cleared  from  your  mind  when  you  have  read  the 
letter.  Lanterns  for  one.'  The  reddleman  struck  a  light,  kindled 
an  inch  of  tallow-candle  which  he  had  brought,  and  sheltered  it 
with  his  cap. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  said  Wildeve,  discerning  by  the  candlelight 
an  obscure  rubicundity  of  person  in  his  companion.  '  You  are  the 
reddleman  I  saw  on  the  hill  this  morning — why,  you  are  the  man 
wlio '' 

*  Please  read  the  letter.' 

*  If  you  had  come  from  the  other  one  I  shouldn't  have  been 
surprised,'  murmured  Wildeve  as  he  opened  the  letter  and  read. 
His  face  grew  serious. 

To  3fB.  Wildeve. — After  some  though t,  I  have  decided  once  and  £br  all 
that  we  must  hold  no  further  communication.  The  more  I  consider  the  matter, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  our  acquaintance.  Had 
you  been  uniformly  faithful  to  me  throughout  these  two  years,  you  might  now 
have  some  ground  for  accusing  me  of  heartlessness ;  but  if  you  calmly  consider 
what  I  bore  during  the  period  of  your  desertion,  and  how  I  passiyely  put  up 
with  your  courtship  of  another  without  once  interfering,  you  will,  I  think,  own 
that  I  haye  a  right  to  consult  my  own  feelings  when  you  come  back  to  me 
again.  That  these  are  not  what  they  were  towards  you  may,  perhaps,  be  a  fault 
in  me,  but  it  is  one  which  you  can  scarcely  reproach  me  for  when  you  remember 
how  you  left  me  for  Thomasin. 

llie  little  articles  you  gave  me  in  the  early  part  of  our  friendship  are  returned 
by  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  They  should  rightly  have  been  sent  back  when  I 
first  heard  of  your  engagement  to  her. 

EVBIAOU. 

By  the  time  Wildeve  reached  her  name,  the  blankness  with 
which  he  had  read  the  first  half  of  the  letter  intensified  to  mortifi- 
cation. *  I  am  made  a  great  fool  of,  one  way  and  another,'  he  said 
pettishly.     *  Do  you  know  what  is  in  this  letter  ? ' 

The  reddleman  hummed  a  tune. 

*  Can't  you  answer  me  ? '  asked  Wildeve  warmly* 

*  Ru-um-tum-tum,'  sang  the  reddleman. 

Wildeve  stood  looking  on  the  groimd  beside  Venn's  feet,  till 
he  allowed  his  eyes  to  travel  upwards  over  Diggory's  form,  as 
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illuminated  by  the  candle,  to  bis  bead  and  &ce.  ^  EEa-ba  1 — well,  1 
suppose  I  deserve  it,  considering  bow  I  bave  played  witb  tbem 
botb,'  be  said  at  last,  as  mucb  to  bimself  as  to  Venn.  *  But  of  all 
tbe  odd  tbings  tbat  ever  I  knew,  tbe  oddest  is  tbat  you  sbould  to 
run  counter  to  your  own  interests  as  to  bring  tbis  to  me.* 

*  My  interests  ? ' 

'Certainly.  'Twas  your  interest  not  to  do  anytbing  wbich 
would  send  me  oourting  Tbomasin  again,  now  sbe  bas  accepted 
you — or  sometbing  like  it.  Mrs.  Yeobrigbt  Says  you  are  likely  to 
marry  ber.     Tisn't  true,  tben  ? ' 

*  Good  Lord  1  I  beard  of  tbis  before,  but  didn't  believe  it 
Wben  did  sbe  say  so  ? ' 

Wildeve  began  bumming  as  tbe  reddleman  bad  done. 

*  I  don't  believe  it  now,'  cried  Venn. 

*  Eu-um-tum-tum,'  sang  Wildeve. 

*  0  Lord  I — bow  we  can  imitate  1 '  said  Venn  contemptuously^ 
<  Well,  I'll  bave  tbis  out.     I'll  go  straight  to  ber ! ' 

Diggory  witbdrew  witb  an  empbatic  step,  Wildeve's  eye  passing 
over  bis  form  in  witbering  derision,  as  if  be  were  no  more  tban  a 
beatb- cropper.  Wben  tbe  reddleman's  figure  could  no  longer  be 
seen,  Wildeve  bimself  descended  and  plunged  into  tbe  rayleis 
boUow  of  tbe  vale.  Tben  be  allowed  bis  feelings  vent. 

*  Humbled  like  tbis  1 '  be  said  to  bimself.  *  Sbe  bas  played  that 
trick  once  too  often.  Between  tbe  two  I  am  coming  to  the 
ground,  am  I  ?  But  we'll  see.  Little  does  sbe  think  that  I  mean 
to  take  ber  at  ber  word ! '  He  tore  into  fifty  pieces  tbe  letter  that 
be  carried  in  bis  b^nd. 

Wildeve  was  put  upon  bis  mettle  by  the  situation.  To  lose 
tbe  two  women — be  who  had  been  the  well-beloved  of  l)oth,  wa» 
too  ironical  an  issue  to  be  endured.  He  could  only  decently  save 
bimself  by  Tbomasin :  and  once  be  became  her  husband,  Eustacia's 
repentance  would  set  in  for  a  long  and  bitter  term.  It  was  no 
wonder  tbat  Wildeve,  ignorant  of  the  new  man  at  the  back  of  the 
scene,  sbould  bave  supposed  Eustacia  to  be  playing  a  part.  To- 
l)elieve  that  tbe  letter  was  not  the  result  of  some  momentary  pique, 
to  infer  tbat  she  really  gave  him  up  to  Tbomasin,  would  bave 
required  previous  knowledge  of  ber  transfiguration  by  tbat  man's" 
influence.  Who  was  to  know  that  sbe  had  grown  generous  in  the 
greediness  of  a  new  passion  ;  tbat  in  coveting  one  cousin,  she  waff 
dealing  liberally  with  another ;  that  in  ber  eagerness  to  appropriate, 
sbe  gave  away  ? 

Full  of  bis  resolve  to  marry  in  baste,  and  wring  Uie  heart  of  the 
proud  girl,  Wildeve  went  his  way. 

Meanwhile  Diggory  Venn  bad  returned  to  bis  van,  where  hc 
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stood  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  stove.  A  new  vista  was 
opened  up  to  him.  But  howeverpromising  Mrs.  Yeobright's  views 
of  him  might  be  as  a  candidate  for  her  niece's  hand,  one  condition 
was  indispensable  to  the  favour  of  Thomasin  herself,  and  that  was 
a  renunciation  of  his  present  wild  mode  of  life.  In  this  he  saw 
little  difficulty.  He  had  already  deposited  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
in  the  nearest  bank,  and  three  montiis  would  suffice  to  start  him  in 
the  channel  from  wKich  he  had  been  turned  solely  by  the  crushing 
of  his  hope  as  a  lover.  The  vocation  of  a  dairyman  was  what  he  had 
in  his  view,  and  thus  established  in  the  meadows  beyond  the  heath, 
Venn  thought  that  he  could  offer  her  a  suitable  home. 

He  could  not  afford  to  wait  till  the  next  day  before  seeing 
Thomasin  and  detailing  his  plan.  He  speedily  plunged  himself 
into  toilet  operations,  pulled  a  suit  of  cloth  clothes  from  a  box,  and 
in  about  twenty  minutes  stood  before  the  van-lantern  as  a  reddle- 
man  in  nothing  but  his  face,  the  vermilion  shades  of  which  were 
not  to  be  removed  in  a  day.  Closing  the  door  and  fastening  it 
with  a  padlock,  Venn  set  off  towards  Blooms-End. 

He  had  reached  the  white  palings  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
gate  when  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  quickly  closed  again. 
A  female  form  had  glided  in.  At  the  same  time  a  man,  who  had 
seemingly  been  standing  with  the  female  in  the  porch,  came 
forward  from  the  house  till  he  was  face  to  face  with  Venn.  It  was 
Wildeve  again. 

'  Man  alive  I  you've  been  quick  at  itj'  said  Diggory  sarcastic- 
ally. 

*  And  you  slow,  as  you  will  find,'  said  Wildeve.  *  And,'  lowering 
his  voice,  '  you  may  as  well  go  back  again  now.  I've  claimed  her, 
and  got  her.  Ha-ha ! — good-night,  reddleman.'  Thereupon  Wildeve 
walked  away. 

Venn's  heart  sank  within  him,  though  it  had  not  risen  unduly 
high.  He  stood  leaning  over  the  palings  in  an  indecisive  mood 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  he  went  up  the  garden-path, 
knocked,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

Instead  of  requesting  him  to  enter,  she  came  to  the  porch. 
There  a  discourse  was  carried  on  between  them  in  low  measured 
tones  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  or  more.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  Mrs.  Yeobright  went  in,  and  Venn  sadly  retraced  his  steps 
into  the  heath.  When  he  had  again  regained  his  van,  he  lit  the 
lantern,  and  with  an  apathetic  face  at  once  began  to  pull  off  his  best 
clothes,  till  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared  as 
the  confirmed  and  irretrievable  reddleman  that  he  had  seemed 
before. 

TOL.  ZXXT«    KO.  GZXXIX,  T 
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Chaptbb  VIIL 

FIRHI7E8S  18  SISCOYEBEB  IN  A  0ESrXLB  HEABT. 

On  that  evening  the  interior  of  Blooms-End,  though  coey  and 
comfortable,  had  been  rather  silent.  Clym  Yeobright  was  not  at 
home.  Since  the  Christmas  party  he  had  gone  on  a  few  days* 
visit  to  a  friend  about  ten  miles  oflF. 

The  shadowy  form  seen  by  Venn  to  part  from  Wildeve  in  the 
porch,  and  quickly  withdraw  into  the  house,  was  Thomasin's.  On 
entering  she  threw  down  a  cloak  which  had  been  carelessly  wrapped 
round  her,  and  came  forward  to  the  light,  where  Mrs.  Yeobright 
sat  at  her  work-table,  drawn  up  within  the  settle,  so  that  part  of  it 
projected  into  the  chimney-comer. 

*  I  don't  like  your  going  out  after  dark  alone,  Tamsin,'  said  her 
aunt  quietly,  without  looking  up  from  her  work. 

*  I  have  only  just  been  outside  the  door.' 

'  Well  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Yeobright,  struck  by  a  change  in  the 
tone  of  Thomasin's  voice,  and  observing  her.  Thomasin's  cheek 
was  flushed  to  a  pitch  far  beyond  that  which  it  had  reached  before 
her  troubles,  and  her  eyes  glittered. 

'  It  was  lie  who  knocked,'  she  said. 

*  I  thought  as  much.' 

*  He  wishes  the  marriage  to  be  at  once.' 

*  Indeed  !  What — is  he  anxious  ? '  Mrs.  Yeobright  directed  a 
searching  look  upon  her  niece.  *  "^Miy  did  not  Mr.  Wildeve  come 
in?' 

*  He  did  not  wish  to.  You  are  not  friends  with  him,  he  says. 
He  would  like  the  wedding  to  be  the  day  after  to-morrow,  quite 
privately ;  at  the  chiu-ch  of  his  parish — not  at  ours.' 

'  Oh !     And  what  did  you  say  ? ' 

*  I  agreed  to  it,'  Thomasin  answered  firmly.  *I  am  a  practical 
woman  now.  I  don't  believe  in  hearts  at  all.  I  would  marry  him 
imder  any  circumstances  since — since  Clym's  letter.' 

A  letter  was  lying  on  Mrs.  Yeobright's  work-basket;  and  at 
Thomasin's  words  her  aunt  reopened  it,  and  silently  read  for  the 
tenth  time  that  day  : — 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  silly  story  that  people  are  circu- 
lating about  Thomasin  and  Mr.  Wildeve?  I  should  call  it 
humiliating  if  there  was  the  least  chance  of  its  being  true.  How 
could  such  a  gross  falsehood  have  arisen  ?  It  is  said  that  one 
should  go  abroad  to  hear  news  of  home,  and  I  appear  to  have  done 
it.  Of  course  I  contradict  the  tale  everywhere;  but  it  is  very 
vexing,  and  I  wonder  how  it  could  have  originated.    It  is  too 
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ridiculous  that  such  a  girl  as  Thomadn  could  so  mortify  us  as  to  ge 
jilted  on  the  wedding-day.     What  has  she  done  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  Mrs.  Yeobright  said  sadly,  putting  down  the  letter.  *  If 
you  think  you  can  marry  him,  do  bo.  And  since  Mr.  Wildeve  wishes 
it  to  be  unceremonious,  let  it  be  that  too.  I  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
all  in  your  own  hands  now.  My  power  over  your  welfare  came  to  an 
end  when  you  left  this  house  to  go  with  him  to  Budmouth.'  She 
continued  half  in  bitterness :  '  I  may  almost  ask,  why  do  you 
consult  me  in  the  matter  at  all  ?  If  you  had  gone  and  married 
him  without  saying  a  word  to  me  I  could  hardly  have  been  angry — 
simply  because,  poor  girl,  you  cannot  do  a  better  thing.' 

*  Don't  say  that  and  dishearten  me.' 
'  You  are  right :  I  will  not.' 

^  I  do  not  plead  for  him,  aunt.  Htunan  nature  is  weak,  and  I 
am  not  a  blind  woman  to  insist  that  he  is  perfect.  I  did  think  so, 
but  I  dont  now.  But  I  know  my  course,  and  you  know  that  I 
know  it.     I  hope  for  the  best.' 

*  And  so  do  I,  and  we  will  both  continue  to,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright, 
rising  and  kissing  her.  *  Then  the  wedding,  if  it  comes  oflF,  will  be 
on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  that  Clym  comes  home  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  decided  that  it  ought  to  be  over  before  he  came. 
After  that  you  can  look  him  in  the  &ce,  and  so  can  I.  Our  con- 
cealments will  matter  nothing.' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  moved  her  head  in  thoughtful  assent,  and 
presently  said,  *  Do  you  wish  me  to  give  you  away  ?  I  am  willing 
to  undertake  that,  you  know,  if  you  wish,  as  I  was  last  time.  After 
once  forbidding  the  banns,  I  think  I  can  do  no  less.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  will  ask  you  to  come,'  said  Thomasin  reluc- 
tantly, but  with  decision.  *  It  would  be  unpleasant,  I  am  almost  sure. 
Better  let  there  be  only  strangers  present,  and  none  of  my  relations 
at  all.  I  would  rather  have  it  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything 
which  may  touch  your  credit,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  uncom- 
fortable if  you  were  there,  after  what  has  passed.  I  am  only  your 
niece,  and  there  is  no  necessity  why  you  should  concern  yourself 
more  about  me.' 

'  Well,  he  has  beaten  us,'  her  aunt  said.  *  It  really  seems  as 
if  he  had  been  playing  with  you  in  this  way  in  revenge  for  my 
humbling  him  as  I  did  by  standing  up  against  him  at  first.' 

*  0  no,  aunt,'  murmured  Thomasin. 
They  said  no  more  on  the  subject  then. 

Diggory  Venn's  knock  came  soon  after ;  and  Mrs.  Yeobright, 
on  returning  from  her  interview  with  him  in  the  porch,  carelessly 
observed, '  Another  lover  has  come  to  ask  for  you.' 

'No?' 
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*  Yes ;  that  young  man  Venn.' 

*  Asks  to  pay  his  addresses  to  me  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  and  I  told  him  he  was  too  late/ 

Thomasin  looked  silently  into  the  candle-flame,  '  Poor  Dig- 
gory  1 '  she  said  ;  and  then  aroused  herself  to  other  things. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  mere  mechanical  deeds  of  prepara- 
tion, both  the  women  being  anxious  to  inmierse  themselves  in  these 
to  escape  the  emotional  aspect  of  the  situation.  Some  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles  were  collected  anew  for  Thomasin, 
remarks  on  domestic  details  were  made,  and  her  position  as 
Wildeve's  wife,  when  touched  upon  at  all,  was  alluded  to  rather  by 
implication  than  directly. 

The  appointed  morning  came.  The  arrangement  with  Wildeve 
was  that  he  should  meet  her  at  the  church,  to  guard  against  any 
impleasant  curiosity  which  might  have  aflfected  them  had  they 
been  seen  walking  oflf  together  in  the  usual  country  way. 

Aunt  and  niece  stood  together  in  the  bedroom  where  the  bride 
was  dressing.  The  sun,  where  it  could  catch  it,  made  a  mirror  of 
Thomasin's  hair,  which  she  always  wore  braided.  It  was  braided 
according  to  a  calendric  system  ;  the  more  important  the  day,  the 
more  numerous  the  strands  in  the  braid.  On  ordinary  working-Klays 
she  braided  it  in  threes ;  on  ordinary  Sundays  in  fours  ;  at  May- 
polings,  gipsyings,  and  the  like,  she  braided  it  in  fives.  Years  ago 
she  had  said  that  when  she  married  she  would  braid  it  in  sevens. 
It  was  braided  in  sevens  to-day. 

*  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  will  wear  my  blue  silk  after  all,'  she 
said.  '  It  is  my  wedding-day,  even  though  there  may  be  something 
sad  about  the  time.  I  mean,'  she  added,  anxious  to  correct  any  wrong 
impression, '  not  sad  in  itself,  but  in  its  having  had  great  disap- 
pointment and  trouble  before  it.' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  breathed  in  a  way  which  might  have  been 
called  a  sigh  had  she  not  resolutely  determined  that  it  should  sound 
somewhat  otherwise.  'I  almost  wish  Clym  had  been  at  home,' 
she  said.    *  Of  course  you  chose  the  time  because  of  his  absence.' 

*  Partly.  I  have  felt  that  I  acted  unfeirly  to  him  in  not  telling 
him  all ;  but,  as  it  was  done  not  to  grieve  him,  I  thought  I  would 
carry  out  the  plan  to  its  end,  and  tell  the  whole  story  when  the  sky 
was  clear.' 

*You  are  a  practical  little  woman,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright, 
smiling.  '  I  wish  you  and  he — no,  I  don't  wish  anything.  There, 
it  is  nine  o'clock,'  she  interrupted,  hearing  a  whizz  and  a  dinging 
downstairs. 

*  I  told  Damon  I  would  leave  at  nine,'  said  Thomasin,  hastening 
out  of  the  room. 
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Her  aunt  followed.  When  Tbomasin  was  going  down  the 
little  walk  from  the  door  to  the  wicket-gate,  Mrs.  Yeobright 
looked  reluctantly  at  her  and  said,  'It  is  a  shame  to  let  you  go 
alone  1  * 

*  It  is  necessary,*  said  Thomasin. 

*  At  any  rate,*  added  her  aimt  with  forced  cheerfulness,  *  I' shall 
call  upon  you  this  afternoon,  and  bring  the  cake  with  me.  If 
Clym  has  returned  by  that  time,  he  will  perhaps  come  too.  I 
wish  to  show  Mr.  Wildeve  that  I  bear  him  no  ill-will.  Let  the 
past  be  forgotten.  Well,  God  bless  you ! — There,  I  don't  believe 
in  old  superstitions,  but  I'll  do  it.'  She  threw  a  slipper  at  the 
retreating  figure  of  the  girl,  who  turned,  smiled,  and  went  on 
again. 

A  few  steps  farther,  and  she  looked  back.  *  Did  you  call  me, 
aimt  ? '  she  tremulously  inquired.     '  Good-bye ! ' 

Moved  by  an  uncontrollable  feeling  as  she  looked  upon  Mrs. 
Yeobright's  worn,  wet  face,  she  ran  back,  when  her  aunt  came 
forward,  and  they  met  again.  '  0  Tamsie,'  said  the  elder,  weeping, 
*  I  don't  like  to  let  you  go  J  ' 

*  I — I  am,'  Thomasin  began,  giving  way  likewise.  But,  quelling 
her  grief,  she  said  '  Good-bye '  again,  and  went  on. 

And  then  Mrs.  Yeobright  saw  a  little  figure  wending  it;S  way 
between  the  scratching  furze  bushes,  and  diminishing  far  up  the 
valley — a  pale  blue  spot,  in  a  vast  field  of  neutral  brown — solitary 
and  imdefended  except  by  the  power  of  her  own  hope. 

But  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  was  one  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  landscape  ;  it  was  the  man. 

The  hour  chosen  for  the  ceremony  by  Thomasin  and  Wildeve 
had  been  so  timed  as  to  enable  her  to  escape  the  awkwardness  of 
meeting  her  cousin  Gym,  who  was  returning  the  same  morning. 
To  own  to  the  partial  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  in  his  absence 
would  be  distressing  as  long  as  the  humiliating  position  resulting 
to  herself  and  her  aunt  from  the  event  was  unimproved.  It  was 
only  after  a  second  and  successful  journey  to  the  altar  that  she 
could  lift  up  her  head  andjprove  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  a 
pure  accident. 

She  had  not  been  gone  from  Blooms-End  more  than  half-an- 
hour  when  Yeobright  came  up  the  road  from  the  other  direction 
and  entered  the  house. 

*  I  had  an  early  breakfast,'  he  said  to  his  mother  after  greeting 
her.     *  Now  I  could  eat  a  little  more.' 

They  sat  down  to  the  repeated  meal,  and  he  went  on  in  a  low 
anjdous  voice,  apparently  imagining  that  Thomasin  had  not  yet 
come  downstairs:   '  r  i 
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^What's  this  I  have  he^  about  ThomasiD  and  Mr.  Wildeve?' 
^It  is  true  in  many  points,'  said  JVIm  Yeobrigbt  quietly ;  f  butr 
it  is^  right  now,  X  hope/    She  looked  at  the.^lock*  -  - 
*True?' 

*  Thomaain  is  gone  to  him  to-day.'        ,        •  .  , 
Gym  pushed  away  his  breakfe^t.    ^  Then  there  is  a  scandal  of 

some  sort,  and  that's  what  was  the  matter  with  Thomasin.  Was 
it  this  that  made  her  ill  ? ' 

-  <Yes.  Not  a  scandal:  a  mi3fortune.  I  will  teU  you  all 
about  it,  Glym^  You  must  not  be  angry,  but  you  must  listen, 
and  you'll  find  that  what  we  have  done  has  been  done  for  the 
best.' 

She  then  told  him  the  circumstances.  All  that  he  had  known 
of  the  aflfair  before  he  returned  from  Paris  was  that  there  had 
existed  an  attachment  between  Thomasin  and  Wilde ve,  which  his 
mother  had  at  first  discountenanced,  but  had  since,  owing  to  the 
arguments  of  Thomasin,  looked  upon  in  a  little  more  favourable 
light  When,  therefore,  she  proceeded  to  explain  all,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  and  troubled. 

^  And  she  determined  that  the  wedding  should  be  over  before 
you  came  home,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright,  ^  t^t  there  might  be  no 
chance  of  her  meeting  you  after  you  had  heard  the  news,  and  so 
haying  a  very  painful  time  of  it.  That's  why  she  has  gone  to  him ; 
they  have  arranged  to  be  married  this  morning.' 

*  But  I  can't  understand  it  1 '  said  Yeobright,  rising.  '  Tis  so 
unlike  her.  I  can  see  why  you  did  not  write  to  me  after  that 
unfortunate  return  home ;  but  why  didn't  you  let  me  know  when 
the  wedding  was  going  to  be  for  the  first  time  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  felt  vexed  with  her  just  then.  She  seemed  to  me  to 
be  very  obstinate ;  and  when  I  foimd  that  you  were  nothing  in 
her  mind^  I  vowed  that  she  should  be  nothing  in  yours.  I  felt 
that  she  was  only  my  niece  after  all ;  I  told  her  she  might  marry, 
but  that  I  should  take  no  interest  in  it,  and  should  not  bother  yoa 
about  it  dther.' 

*It  wouldn't  have  been  bothering  me.  Mother,  you  did 
wrong.' 

*  I  thought  it  migiit  disturb  you  in  your  business,  and  that 
you  might  throw  up  your  situation,  or  injure  your  prospects  in 
some  way  because  of  it,  so  I  said  nothing.  Of  course,  if  tliey  had 
married  at  that  time  in  a  proper  manner,  I  ^ould  have  told  you  at 
once.' 

*  Tamsin  actually  being  married  while  we  are  sitting  here  I ' 

*  Yes.  Unless  some  accident  happens  again  as  it  did  the  first 
time.     It  may,  considering  he's  the  same  man.' 
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*Ye$5  and  I  feelifive  it  will*  Wisit  right  to  let  her  go? 
Suppose  Wildeve  is  really  a  bad  feUow  ? ' 

*  Then  he  won't  come,  and  she'll  oome  home  again*' 
^  You  should  have  looked  more  into  it.' 

*  It  is  useless  to  say  that,'  his  mother  answered,  with  an  impa- 
ti^it  look  of  sorrow.  '  You  don't  know  how  bad  it  has  been  here 
with  us  all  these  weeks,  Clym.  You  don't  know  what  a  mortifica- 
tion anything  of  that  sort  is  to  a  woman.  You  don't  know  the  sleep- 
less nights  we've  had  in  this  bouse,  and  the  almost  bitter  words 
that  have  passed  between  us  since  that  fifbh  of  November.  I  hope 
never  to  pass  six  such  weeks  again.  Tamsin  has  not  gone  outside 
the  door,  and  I  have  been  ashamed  to  look  anybody  in  the  fiEice  ; 
and  now  you  blame  me  for  letting  her  do  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  to  set  that  trouble  straight.' 

'  No,'  he  said  slowly.  '  Upon  the  whole,  I  don't  blame  you. 
But  just  consider  how  sudden  it  seems  to  me.  Here  was  I, 
knowing  nothing ;  and  then  I  am  told  all  at  once  that  Tamsin  is 
gone  to  be  married.  Well,  I  suppose  there  was  nothing  better  to  do. 
— Do  you  know,  mother,'  he  continued  after  a  moment  or  two,  look- 
ing suddenly  interested  in  his  own  past  history,  *  I  once  thought 
of  Tamsin  as  a  sweetheart.  Yes,  I  did.  How  odd  boys  are  1  And 
when  I  came  home  and  saw  her  this  time,  she  seemed  so  much 
more  affectionate  than  usual,  that  I  was  quite  reminded  of  those 
days,  ■  particularly  on  the  night  of  the  party,  when  she  was 
unwell.  We  had  the  party  just  the  same — ^was  not  that  rather 
cruel  to  her  ? ' 

*  It  made  no  difference.  I  had  arranged  to  give  one,  and  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  make  more  gloom  than  necessary.  To 
begin  by  shutting  ourselves  up  and  telling  you  of  Tamsin's  misfor- 
tunes, would  have  been  a  poor  sort  of  welcome.' 

Clym  remained  thinking.  *I  almost  wish  you  had  not  had  that 
pcurty,'  he  said ;  '  and  for  other  reasons.  But  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
day  or  two.    We  must  think  of  Tamsin  now.' 

They  lapsed  into  silence.  '  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  Yeobright 
again,  in  a  tone  which  showed  some  slumbering  feeling  still.  ^  I 
dont  think  it  kind  to  Tamsin  to  let  her  be  married  like  this,  and 
neither  of  us  there  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  or  care  a  bit  about  her. 
She  hasn't  disgraced  hersdf,  or  done  anything  to  deserve  that.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  the  wedding  should  be  so  hurried  and  uncere- 
monious, without  our  keeping  away  from  it  in  addition.  Upon  my 
soul,  'tis  almost  a  shame.     I'll  go.' 

'  It  is  over  by  this  time,'  said  his  mother  with  a  sigh ;  *  unless 

they  were  late,  or  he ^ 

^    ^  Then  I  shall  be  soon  enough  to  see  them  come  out.    I  don't 
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qtiite  like  your  keeping  me  in  ignorance,  mother,  after  alL 
Beally,  I  half  hope  he  has  failed  to  meet  her/ 

'  And  ruined  her  character/ 

'  Nonsense  1  that  wouldn't  ruin  Thomasin.' 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  hastily  left  the  house.  Mrs.  Yeobright 
looked  rather  unhappy,  and  sat  still,  deep  in  thought.  But  she 
was  not  long  left  alone.  A  few  minutes  later  Clym  came  back 
again,  and  in  his  company  came  Diggory  Venn. 

'  I  find  there  isn't  time  for  me  to  get  there,'  said  Clym. 

'Is  she  married?'  Mrs.  Yeobright  inquired,  turning  to  the 
reddleman  a  fieuse  in  which  a  strange  strife  of  wishes,  for  and  against, 
was  apparent. 

Venn  bowed.    '  She  is,  ma'am.' 

'  How  strange  it  sounds  1 '  murmured  Clym. 

*  And  he  didn't  disappoint  her  this  time  ? '  said  Mrs.  Yeobright. 
'  He  did  not.     And  there  is  now  no  slight  on  her  name.    I 

was  hastening  ath'art  to  tell  you  at  once,  as  I  saw  you  were  not 
there.' 

*  How  came  you  to  be  there  ?  how  did  you  know  of  it  ? '  she 
asked. 

'  I  have  been  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some  time,  and  I  saw 
them  go  in,'  said  the  reddleman.  '  Wildeve  came  up  to  the  dow, 
punctual  as  the  clock.  I  didn't  expect  it  of  him.'  He  did  not 
add,  as  he  might  have  added,  that  how  he  came  to  be  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  not  by  accident;  that  since  Wildeve's  re- 
sumption of  his  right  to  Thomasin,  Venn,  with  the  thoroughness 
which  was  part  of  his  character,  had  determined  to  see  the  end  of 
the  episode,  and  had  accordingly  kept  strict  watch  upon  his  rival 
for  that  purpose. 

*  Who  was  there  ? '  said  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

*  Nobody  hardly.  I  stood  right  out  of  the  way,  and  she  did 
not  see  me.'  The  reddleman  spoke  huskily  and  looked  into  the 
garden. 

*  Who  gave  her  away  ? ' 
'  Miss  Vye.' 

*  How  very  remarkable  1  Miss  Vye  1  It  is  to  be  considered  an 
honour,  I  suppose.' 

.  « Who's  Miss  Vye  ? '  said  Clym. 

*  Captain  Drew's  granddaughter,  of  Mistover  Knap.' 

*  A  proud  girl  from  Budmouth,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright.  *  One 
not  much  to  my  liking.' 

The  reddleman  kept  to  himself  his  acquaintance  with  that  feir 
personage,  and  also  that  Eustacia  was  there  because  he  went  to 
fetch  her,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  he  had  previously  given  as 
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soon  as  he  learnt  that  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place.    He  merely 
said,  in  continuation  of  the  story : 

*  I  was  sitting  on  the  churchyard  wall  when  they  came  up,  one 
from  one  way,  the  other  from  the  other ;  and  Miss  Vye  was  walking 
thereabouts,  looking  at  the  headstones.  As  soon  as  they  had  gone 
in  I  went  to  the  door,  feeUng  I  should  like  to  see  it,  as  I  knew  her 
so  well.  I  pulled  off  my  boots  because  they  were  so  noisy,  and 
went  up  into  the  gallery.  I  saw  then  that  the  parson  and  clerk 
were  abeady  there.' 

'  How  came  Miss  Vye  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  if  she  was 
only  on  a  walk  that  way  ? ' 

*  Because  there  was  nobody  else.  She  had  gone  into  the  church 
just  before  me,  not  into  the  gallery.  The  parson  looked,  roimd 
before  beginning,  and  as  she  was  the  only  one  near  he  beckoned  to 
her,  and  she  went  up  to  the  rails.  After  that,  when  it  came  to 
signing  the  book,  she  pushed  up  her  veil,  and  signed ;  and  Tamsin 
seemed  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness.'  The  reddleman  told  the 
tale  thoughtfully,  for  there  lingered  upon  his  vision  the  changing 
colour  of  Wildeve  when  Eustacia  lifted  the  thick  veil  which  had 
concealed  her  from  recognition,  and  looked  calmly  into  his  face. 
*  And  then,'  said  Diggory  sadly,  *  I  came  away,  for  her  history  as 
Tamsin  Yeobright  was  over.' 

*  I  offered  to  go,'  said  Mrs.  Yeobright  regretfully.  *  But  she 
said  it  was  not  necessary.' 

*  Well,  it  is  no  matter,'  said  the  reddleman.  '  The  thing  is 
done  at  last  as  it  was  meant  to  be  at  first,  and  God  send  her  hap- 
piness.    Now  111  wish  you  good  morning.' 

He  placed  his  cap  on  his  head  and  went  out. 

From  that  instant  of  leaving  Mrs.  Yeobright's  door  the  reddle- 
man was  seen  no  more  in  or  about  Egdon  Heath  for  a  space  of 
many  months.  He  vanished  entirely.  The  nook  among  the 
brambles  where  his  van  had  been  stjmding  was  as  vacant  as  ever 
the  next  morning,  and  scarcely  a  sign  remained  to  show  that  he 
had  been  there,  excepting  a  few  straws,  and  a  little  redness  on  the 
turf,  which  was  washed  away  by  the  next  storm  of  rain. 

The  report  that  Diggory  had  brought  of  the  wedding,  correct 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  deficient  in  one  significant  particular,  which 
had  escaped  him  through  his  being  at  some  distance  back  in  the 
church.  When  Thomasin  was  tremblingly  engaged  in  signing 
her  name,  Wildeve  had  flung  towards  Eustacia  a  glance  which  said 
plainly,  *  I  have  punished  you  now.'  She  had  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
and  he  little  thought  how  truly,  *  You  mistake ;  it  gives  me  the 
sincerest  pleasure  to  see  her  your  wife  to-day.' 

{.To  he  conHnued.) 
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,   BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  draw  you  a  bill  of  properties  such  as  our 
play  wants,'  says  Peter  Quince,  the  carpenter,  when  the  performance 
of  ^  the  most  lamentable  comedy  and  most  cruel  death  of  ^^  Pyramus 
and  Thisby  "  has  been  duly  agreed  upon  by  the  '  crew  of  patches, 
rude  mechanicals  that  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls/ 
^  Properties '  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  indispensable  to  theatrical 
exhibitions.     When   Melpomene   first  appeared,  she  grasped  a 

*  property '  dagger ;  when  Thalia  entered  upon  the  scene,  she 
carried -a  'property'  pastoral  crook.  Mr.  Tennyson's  burthen  of 
'  Property,  property,  property,'  has  been  from  days  immemorial  a 
sort  of  watcdiword  to  Thespis  and  his  children. 

Upon  the  Elizabethan  stage  certain  properties  were  almost  of 
the  nature  of  set-pieces  or  detached  portions  of  scenes.  There 
were  as  yet  no  movable  scenes  employed  as  backgrounds  to 
the  figure-pictures  formed  by  the  actors ;  but  the  stage  was  not 
altogether  without  furniture  or  accessories  to  theatrical  illusion. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  properties  was  a  representation  of  *  hell- 
mouth,'  very  frequently  employed  in  the  performance  of  miracle 
plays  and  morals.  Malone's  liberal  quotations  from  the  Diary  or 
Account  Book  of  Henslowe,  the  manager,  under  date  March  10, 
1598-9 — the  original  work  has  unfortunately  disappeared  from 
Dulwich  College,  where  it  had  long  been  preserved — supply  curious 
information  touching  the  properties,  machinery,  and  fittings  of  our 
early  stage.  It  is  clear  that  tocks  and  steeples,  trees  and  beacons, 
pictures  now  of  Mother  Bedcap  and  now  of  Tasso, — in  plays  by 
Munday  and  Drayton  and  Dekker, — ^were  freely  brought  upon  the 
stage,  in  addition  to  such  properties,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term, 
as  musical  instruments,  weapons,  armour,  clubs,  fans,  feathers, 
crosiers,  sceptres,  skins  of  beasts,  coffins  and  bedsteads,  buUs'  and 
boars'  heads,  a  chariot  for  Phaeton,  a  trident  for  Neptune,  wings 
for  Mercury,  a  mitre  for  the  Pope,  a  cauldron  to  be  employed  in  the 
'  Jew  of  Malta,'  and  a  dragon — one  of  the  *  terrible  monsters  made 
of  brown  paper '  ridiculed  by  Stephen  Gossonin  1581 — to  figure  in 
the  *  Faustus '  of  Marlowe.  A  mysterious  item, '  the  Moris  lymes,' 
is  supposed  by  Malone  to  refer  to  the  limbs  of  Aaron  the  Moor  in 

*  Titus  Andronicus,'  who  in  the  original  play  was  probably 
tortured  on  the  stage;  in  the  same  way,  *for  the  playe  of  Faeton 
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the  limeB  <}ead,*  ixMaj  be  uaderstood  to  repiesent  the  remtdns  of 
the  hero  of  Dekker's  <  Suites  Darling '  after  his  &tal  &11. 

Mr.  Payne  Collier  cites  certain  manuscript  plays  by  William 
Percy,  written  probably  about  1600,  which  are  prefaced  by  a  list 
of  the  properties  requisite  for  their  due  performance.  These  are 
of  the  simplest  kind — ^  a  ladder  of  roapes  and  a  long  fourme ' 
being  prominent  items — and  were  employed  to  vary  the  aspect 
of  the  stage,  so  that  the  spectator  might  persuade  himself  that 
the  scene  represented  now  Harwich,  now  Colchester,  and  now 
Maldon.  A  note  to  one  of  the  plays  explains  that  even  the 
humble  accessories  contained  in  tlie  list  might  be  dispensed  with 
upon  occasion:  *Now,  if  so  be  that  the  properties  of  any  of  these 
that  be  outward  will  not  serve  the  turn  by  reason  of  concourse  of 
people  on  the  stage,  then  you  may  omit  the  said  properties  which 
be  outward  and  supply  their  places  with  their  nuncupations  only 
in  text  letters.'  From  this  rather  vague  stage  direction  it  may  be 
gathered  that  for  a  *  property  * — a  tree,  a  tower,  a  rock,  &c — was 
often  substituted  a  mere  inscription,  such  as  reminded  the 
spectator  that  he  must  understand  the  tapestry  enclosing  the 
stage  to  represent,  now  Hiebes,  now  Rhodes,  and  now  the  Temple 
of  Mahomet :  wherever,  in  fact,  the  events  dealt  with  by  the 
dramatist  were  supposed  to  occur.  We  learn,  on  Mr.  Collier's 
authority,  that  the  technical  word  ^  properties '  was  applied  to  the 
appurtenances  of  the  stage  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  in 
the  '  Castle  of  Perseverance,'  one  of  the  oldest  Moral  Plays  in  the 
language.  In  an  account  of  the  furniture,  &c.,  required  for  the 
play  of  *St.  George '  at  Basingbome  in  the  year  1511,  the  terms 
<  properties '  and  ^  property  making '  are  both  used,  the  tireman 
or  wardrobe-keeper  being  called  *the  garment  man.'  In  the 
*  brief  estimate '  of  the  revels  at  Court  in  1563-4  the  '  properties ' 
for  five  plays  at  Windsor  are  several  times  mentioned. 

In  the  Gull's  Horn  Book,  1609,  there  is  humorous  and 
minute  advice  to  the  gallants  who,  seated  on  three-legged  stools,  at 
a  charge  of  sixpence  each,  crowded  the  stage,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  actors  and  the  audience  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  house :  ^  Present  yourself  not  on  the  stage,  especially  at  a 
new  play,  until  the  quaking  prologue  has  by  rubbing  got  colour 
into  his  cheeks,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets  their  cue  that 
he  is  upon  the  point  to  enter ;  ^for  then  it  is  time,  as  ih(mgh 
yov,  were  one  of  the  properties^  or  that  you  dropped  out  of  the 
Hangings,  to  creep  from  behind  the  arras,  with  yoiu:  tripos  or  three- 
footed  -stool  in  one  hand  and  a  Tbston  [sixpence]  mounted  between 
a  forefinger  and  a  thumb  in  the  other ;  for  if  you  should  bestow 
your  person  upon  the  vulgar,  when  the  house  is  but  half  full,  your 
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apparel  is  quite  eaten  up,  the  fashion  lost,  and  the  proportion  of 
your  body  in  more  danger  to  be  devoured  than  if  it  were  served  up 
in  the  counter  amongst  the  poultry.** 

He  has  got  mto  our  tiring-house  amongst  us, 
And  ta'en  a  strict  survey  of  all  o'urjproperties^ 

says  Byeplay,  referring  to  Peregrine  in  Brome's  comedy  of  *The 
Antipodes,'  1640,  and  a  description  follows  of  various  theatrical 
properties,  ^  our  jigambobs  and  trinkets^'  and  other  scenic  ac- 
cessories : 

Our  statues  and  our  images  of  gods. 

Our  planets  and  our  constellations, 

Our  giants,  monsters,  furies,  beasts,  and  bugbears^ 

Our  helmets,  shields  and  vizors,  hairs  and  beards, 

Our  pasteboard  marchpanes  and  our  wooden  pies  .  .  • 

Peregrine  is  a  sort  of  Quixote,  and  acts  accordingly : 

Whether  he  thought  'twas  some  enchanted  castle, 

Or  temple  hung  and  piled  with  monuments 

Of  uncouth  and  of  various  aspects, 

I  dive  not  to  his  thoughts;  wonder  he  did 

Awhile,  it  seemed,  but  jet  undaimted  stood ; 

When,  on  a  sudden,  with  thrice  knightly  force, 

And  thrice,  thrice  puissant  arm,  he  snatcheth  down 

The  sword  and  shield  that  I  played  Bevis  with, 

Rusheth  amongst  the  foresaid  properties. 

Kills  monster  after  monster,  takes  the  puppets 

Prisoners,  knocks  down  the  Oyclops,  tumbles  all 

Our  jigambobs  and  trinkets  to  the  walL 

Spying  at  last  the  crown  and  royal  robes 

r  th*  upper  wardrobe,  next  to  which  by  chance 

The  devil's  vizors  hung,  and  their  flame-painted 

Skin-coats,  these  he  removed  with  greater  fury, 

And  (having  cut  the  infernal  ugly  faces 

All  into  mammocks)  with  a  reverend  hand 

He  takes  the  imperisd  diadem,  and  crowns 

Himself  King  of  the  Antipodes,  and  believes 

He  has  justly  guned  the  kingdom  by  his  conquest. 

In  the  ^  Tatler/  No.  42,  Addison  supplies  a  humorous  list  of 
properties,  alleged  to  be  for  sale  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre*  Notice  is  given,  in  mimicry  of  an 
auctioneer's  advertisement,  that  a  ^  magDificent  palace  with  great 
variety  of  gardens,  statues,  and  waterworks,  may  be  bought  cheap 
in  Drury  Lane,  where  there  are  likewise  several  castles  to  be 
disposed  of,  very  delightfully  situated;  as  also  groves,  woods, 
forests,  fountains,  and  country  seats  with  very  pleasant  prospects 
on  all  sides  of  them :  being  the  moveables  of  Christopher  Ridb 
Esquire,  [the  manager,]  who  is  giving  up  housekeeping,  and  has 
many  curious  pieces  of  furniture  to  dispose  of,  which  may  be  se^ 
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between  the  hours  of  six  and  ten  in  the  evening.'    Among  the 
items  enumerated  appear  the  following : 

A  new  moon,  something  decayed. 

A  raiiibow  a  little  faded. 

A  setting  snn. 

A  conch  very  finely  gilt  and  little  used,  with  a  pair  of  dragons,  to 
be  sold  cheap. 

Bozana's  nightgown. 

Otbello's  handkercbief. 

A  serpent  to  sting  Cleopatra. 

An  imperial  mantle  made  for  Cyras  tbe  Great,  and  worn  by  Jnlins 
CsBSar,  Bajazet,  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  Signer  Valentini: 

The  imperial  robes  of  Xerxes,  never  worn  but  once. 

This  was  an  allusion  to  Gibber's  feeble  tragedy  of  '  Xerxes,' 
which  was  produced  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1699, 
and  permitted  one  performance  only. 

The  whiskers  of  a  Turkish  bassa. 

The  complexion  of  a  murderer  in  a  bandbox :  consisting  of  a  large 
piece  of  burnt  cork  and  a  coal-black  peruke. 

A  suit  of  clotbes  for  a  ghost,  viz.  a  bloody  shirt,  a  doublet 
curiously  pinked,  and  a  coat  with  three  great  eyelet  holes  upon  the 
breast. 

Six  elbow  chairs,  very  expert  in  country  dances,  with  six  flower- 
pots for  their  partners. 

These  articles  of  furniture,  of  a  mechanical  or  trick  sort, 
employed  in  pantomimes,  are  referred  to  in  a  letter  published 
at  a  later  date  in  the  *  Spectator'  from  William  Screene, 
who  describes  himself  as  having  acted  ^  several  parts  of  house- 
hold stuflf  with  great  applause  for  many  years.  I  am,'  he 
continues,  ^  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Moon ;  I  have  twice  performed  the  third  chair  in  an  English 
opera ;  and  have  rehearsed  the  pump  in  the  "  Fortune  Hunters," ' 
Another  correspondent,  Balph  Simple,  states  that  he  has  ^  several 
times  acted  one  of  the  finest  flower-pots  in  the  same  opera  wherein 
Mr.  Screene  is  a  chair,'  &c. 

A  plume  of  feathers  never  used  but  by  CBdipus  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex. 

Modem  plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  trapdoors, 
ladders  of  ropes,  vizard  masques,  and  tables  with  broad  carpets  over 
them. 

A  wild  boar  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Dioclesian. 

Mrs.  Tofts,  as  the  Amazonian  heroine  of  the  opera  of  <  Camilla,' 
by  Marc  Antonio  Buononcini,  was  required  to  slay  a  wild  boar  upon 
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the  etage.  A  letter  published  in  the  ^Spectator'  professed  to  be 
written  by  the  performer  of  the  wild  boar :  *  Mr.  Spectator,— Your 
having  been  so  humble  as  to  take  notice  of  the  epistles  of  other 
animals  emboldens  me,  who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed 
by  Mrs.  Tofts,  to  represent  to  you  that  I  think  I  was  hardly  used 
in  not  having  the  part  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes  given  to  me.  •  .  . 
As  for  the  little  resistance  which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be  excused 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  dust  was  thrown  at  me  by  so  &ir  a 
hand.* 

The  list  concludes : 

There  are  also  swords,  halberds,  sheephooks,  cardinals'  hats, 
turbans,  drams,  gallipots,  a  gibbet,  a  cradle,  a  rack,  a  cartwheel,  an 
altar,  a  helmet,  a  back-piece,  a  breast-plate,  a  bell,  a  tab,  and  a  jointed 
baby. 

But  this  supposititious  catalogue  is  scarcdy  more  comical  than 
the  genuine  inventory  of  properties,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
Theatre  Eoyal  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  1776.  A  few  of  the  items 
may  be  quoted : 

Bow,  quiver,  and  bonnet  for  Douglas. 

Jobson's  bed.     (For  the  farce  of  *  The  Dovil  to  Pay.') 

Juliet's  bier. 

Juliet's  balcony. 

A  small  map  for  Lear. 

Tomb  for  the  Grecian  Daughter. 

One  shepherd's  hat. 

Four  small  paper  tarts. 

Three  pasteboard  covers  for  dishes. 

An  old  toy  fiddle. 

One  goblet. 

Twenty-eight  candlesticks  for  dressing,  and  six  washing  basons, 
one  broke,  and  four  black  pitchers. 

Eleven  metal  thunder-bolts,  sixty-seven  wood  ditto,  five  stone 
ditto.  ^ 

Three  baskets  for  thunder  balls. 

Back  in  'Venice  Preserved.' 

Elephant  in  *  The  Enchanted  Lady,'  very  bad. 

Alexander's  car. 

One  pair  of  sea-horses. 

Six  gentlemen's  helmets. 

Altar  piece  in  *  Theodosias.' 

The  statue  of  Osiris. 

Water-fall. 

Frost  scene  in  *  King  Arthur.' 

One  sedan  chair  for  the  pantomime. 

The  scaffold  in  'Venice  Preserved.' 

Several  old  pantomime  tricks  and  useless  pieces  of  scenes. 
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The  maker  of  properties,  although  an  important  aid  to 
theatrical  representations^  is  never  seen  by  the  audience ;  he  is  of 
scarcely  less  value  to  the  stage  than  the  scene-painter,  but  he  is 
never  called  before  the  curtain  to  be  publicly  congratulated  upon 
his  exploits.  His  manufactory  or  workshop  is  usually  in  some 
retired  part  of  the  theatre.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own — a 
world  of  shams.  His  duty  is  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
article  ;  to  obtain  acceptance  for  forgeries,  to  create,  not  realities, 
but  semblances.  He  does  not  figure  among  the  dfiramaJbis 
personcei  but  what  a  significant  part  he  plays  I  Tragedy  and 
comedy,  serious  ballet  and  Christmas  pantomime,  are  idike  to  him. 
He  appears  in  none  of  them,  but  he  pervades  them  all ;  his  unseen 
presence  is  felt  as  a  notable  influence  on  every  side.  He  provides 
the  purse  of  gold  with  which  the  rich  man  relieves  the  necessities 
of  his  poor  interlocutor,  the  bank  notes  that  are  stolen,  the  will 
that  disinherits,  the  parchments  long  lost  but  foimd  at  last,  which 
restore  the  rightful  heir  to  the  family^  possessions.  The  assassin's 
knife,  the  robber's  pistol,  the  soldier's  musket,  the  sailor's  cutlass, 
the  court  sword  of  genteel  comedy,  the  basket-hilted  blade  that 
works  such  havoc  in  melodrama,  all  these  proceed  from  his 
armoury ;  while  from  his  kitchen,  so  to  speak,  issue  alike  the 
kingly  feasts,  consisting  usually  of  wooden  apples  and  Dutch-metal- 
smeared  goblets,  and  the  hiunbler  meals  spread  in  cottage  interiors 
or  furnished  lodgings,  the  pseudo  legs  of  mutton,  roast  fowls  or 
pork  chops — to  say  nothing  of  thope  joints  of  meat,  shoals  offish, 
and  pounds  of  sausages  inseparable  from  what  are  called  the  ^  spill 
and  pelt '  scenes  of  harlequinade. 

Of  late  years,  however,  our  purveyors  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, moved  by  much  fondness  for  reality,  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  limit  the  labours  of  the  property-maker,  to  dispense  with  his 
simulacra  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  employ  instead  the  actualities 
he  but  seeks  to  mimic  and  shadow  forth.  Costly  furniture  is  now 
often  hired  or  purchased  from  fashionable  upholsterers.  Genuine 
china  appears  where  once  pasteboard  fabrications  did  duty — real 
oak-carvings  banish  the  old  substitutes  of  painted  canvas  ptretched 
on  deal  laths  and  *  profiled,'  to  resort  to  the  technical  term,  with  a 
small  sharp  saw.  The  property-maker,  with  his  boards  and 
battens,  his  wicker-work  and  gold  leaf,  his  paints  and  glue  and 
size,  his  shams  of  all  kinds,  is  almost  banished  from  the  scene. 
The  stage  accessories  become  so  substantial  that  the  actors  begin 
to  wear  a  shadowy  look — especially  when  they  are  required  to 
represent  rather  unlife-like  characters.  Real  horses,  real  dogs, 
real  water,  real  pumps  and  washing  tubs  are  now  supplemented  by 
real    6ric-d-6rac,  bijouterie,  and  drawing-room  knick-knackery. 
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Faith  has  been  lost,  apparently,  in  the  arts  of  stage  illusion ;  the 
spectators  must  be  no  longer  duped,  things  must  be  what  they 
seem.  But  this  system  of  furnishing  the  stage  with  actualities, 
or  of  combining  the  real  with  the  imaginary,  with  a  view  to  en- 
hancing scenic  effect,  is  not  absolutely  an  innovation — at  least, 
some  hints  may  be  found  of  it  in  Addison's  account  of  the  opera  of 
his  time.  While  allowing  that  an  opera — and  entertainments 
dependent  upon  spectacle  for  their  success  were  included  in  that 
term — might  be  extravagantly  lavish  in  its  decorations — ^its  only 
object  being  ^  to  gratify  the  senses  and  keep  up  an  indolent  atten- 
tion in  the  audience' — he  urged  that  common  sense  should  be 
respected,  and  that  there  should  be  nothing  childish  and  absurd  in 
the  scenes  and  machines.  ^  How  would  the  wits  of  King  Charles's 
time  have  laughed  to  have  seen  Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  in 
robes  of  ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open  boat  in  a  sea  of  pasteboard ! 
What  a  field  of  raillery  would  they  have  been  let  into  had  they  been 
entertained  with  painted  dragons  spitting  wildfire,  enchanted 
chariots  drawn  by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  cascades  in  artificial 
landscapes!  A  little  skill  in  criticism  would  inform  us  that 
shadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  same 
piece;  and  that  the  scenes  which  are  designed  as  the  representations 
of  nature  should  be  filled  with  resemblances  and  not  with  the 
things  themselves.  If  one  would  represent  a  wide  champaign 
country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw 
the  country  only  upon  the  scenes  and  to  crowd  several  parts 
of  the  stage  with  sheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  together 
inconsistencies  and  making  the  decoration  partly  real  and  partly 
imaginary.' 

Pursuing  the  subject,  he  relates  how  sparrows  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  opera  house — Ho  enter  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  act  and  to  fly  about  the  stage  ...  to  act  the  part  of 
singing  birds  in  a  delightful  grove.'  Upon  a  nearer  inquiry, 
however,  he  finds  that,  *  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the  music 
proceeded  from  a  concert  of  flagelets  and  bird-calls  which  were 
planted  behind  the  scenes.'  So  many  sparrows,  however,  had  been 
let  loose  in  the  opera  of  ^  Riniddo,'  that  it  was  feared  the  bouse 
would  never  get  rid  of  them,  and  that  in  other  plays  they  mi^t 
make  their  entrance  in  very  improper  scenes,  so  as  to  be  seen 
flying  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber  or  perching  upon  a  king's  throne. 
*  I  am  credibly  informed,'  he  continues,  *  that  there  was  once  a 
design  of  casting  into  an  opera  the  story  of  Whittington  and  his 
Cat,  and  that  in  order  to  it  there  had  been  got  together  a 
great  quantity  of  mice ;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the  proprietor  of  tiie  play- 
house, very  prudently  considered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
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the  cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that  consequently  the  princes  of  the 
stage  might  be  as  much  infested  with  mice  as  the  prince  of  the 
island  was  before  the  cat's  arrival  upon  it ;  for  which  reason  he 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.'  In  conclusion, 
he  mentions  a  proposal  to  furnish  the  next  performance  of  the 
opera  with  a  real  orange  grove  from  Messrs.  Loudon  and  Wise, 
the  Queen's  gardeners  at  this  time,  and  to  secure  a  number  of 
tomtits  to  personate  the  singing  birds,  ^  the  undertakers  being  re- 
solved to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  for  the  gratification  of  the 
audience.' 

A  new  performance  being  in  course  of  preparation,  the  property- 
maker  is  duly  furnished  with  a  *  plot '  or  list  of  the  articles  re- 
quired of  his  department,  there  being  also  plots  or  lists  for  the  heads 
of  other  departments :  a  scene-painter's  plot,  a  carpenter's  scene 
plot,  and  a  tailor's  plot,  setting  forth  the  dresses  necessary  to  the 
representation.  In  the  pantomime  season,  or  whenever  any  great 
pageant  or  spectacle  is  to  be  produced,  these  plots  are  of  prodigious 
extent.  They  are  fairly  written  on  long  slips  of  paper — like  the 
biHs  of  fare  in  coffee-rooms— and  may  be  some  yards  in  length.  The 
property-maker  afiSxes  his  list  to  the  wall  of  his  workshop,  and  sub- 
jects it  to  -very  careful  study.  Every  item  must  be  considered  and 
remembered.  Here  is  the  authentic  property  plot  of  the  first  three 
scenes  of  the  famous  pantomime  of  ^  Mother  G-oose ' : 

ScBNK  I. — Thunder,  &c.;  stick  for  Mother  Goose;  favours  for 
villagers  ;  huntsman's  whip ;  staff  for  beadle. 

Scene  II. — Golden  e^'g ;  goose. 

Scene  III. — Three  chairs;  a  knife  and  stick  for  paDtaloon;  a  sword 
for  harlequin  ;  two  pistols  to  fire  behind  the  scenes. 

And  so  on  through  a  score  of  scenes. 

*  Mother  Goose '  was  really  a  very  simple  afiair,  however.  The 
property  plot  of  modem  pantomimes  is  more  after  this  fashion : 

Scene  I. — Twelve  demons'  heads ;  twelve  three-pronged  spears  ; 
twelve  pairs  demons'  wings ;  twelve  tails ;  one  dragon,  to  vomit  fire,  and 
with  tail  to  move.  One  cauldron  to  bum  blue ;  demon  king's  head  ; 
one  red-hot  poker ;  four  owls  with  movable  eyes,  to  change  to 
green  imps ;  twelve  squibs,  to  light  on  demons*  tails.     Red  fire. 

Scene  II.  Faiey  Scene.— Twenty-four  silver  helmets  for  ballet, 
/eight  superior ;  twenty-four  javelins  for  ditto,  eight  superior ;  twenty- 
four  silver  shields,  eight  supeiior;  twenty-four  garlands  of  flowers, 
eight  superior ;  silver  car  for  fairy  queen,  with  silver  star  at  back  to 
revolve ;  Cupid's  bow  and  arrows ;  one  dove,  to  fly  off;  one  plum- 
pudding,  to  walk ;  six  mince  pies,  tp  wajk ;  one  turkey  and  sausages  to 
^g  and  dance.    White  fire. 

TOI-  XXXV.    MO.  OZXXIX.  1^ 
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The  eight  superior  articles^  it  may  be  noted,  are  for  the  kdil» 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  ballet,  who  are  brought  more  prominently 
before  the  spectators,  and  are  usually  the  more  skilled  and  comdy 
of  the  troop.  At  the  back  of  the  stage,  inferiority  of  aspect  and 
accomplishment,  and  the  evidences  of  timers  assaults  and  iiynrias, 
are  supposed  to  escape  observation. 

The  duties  of  the  property-man  are  very  multi&rious.  Is  a 
snow-storm  required  ?  He  provides  the  snow,  and  showers  or  drifts 
it  from  the  flies.  Are  figures  or  objects  to  be  seen  crossing  the 
distant  landscape,  the  river  or  the  bridge?  He  cuts  them  oat  of 
pasteboard  and  fits  them  with  wires  that  may  be  jerked  this  way 
and  that.  Does  the  situation  require  a  railway  collision,  a  burxiiBg 
house,  a  sinking  ship,  or  an  earthquake  ?  The  property-man  trill 
take  the  order  and  promptly  execute  it.  Steam  shall  be  seen  to 
issue  from  funnels,  engines  shall  shriek,  mines  shall  explode,  waves 
shall  mount,  flames  flicker,  lightnings  flash  and  thunder  roar, 
rafters  fall,  and  sparks  and  smoke  and  fearful  saltpetrous  fumes 
fill  the  theatre — all  at  the  bidding  of  the  property-man. 

Nor  is  he  more  necessary  to  pantomime  and  melodrama  than 
to  Shakespeare.  Crrimaldi,  indeed,  upon  occasions,  finding  a 
scarcity  of  the  appliances  necessary  to  the  business  of  harlequinade, 
resorted  to  the  public  markets,  and  made  live  pigs,  ducks,  and  geese 
do  duty  for  the  usual  property  animals — the  property-man,  very 
likely,  thinking  poorly  of  such  efibrts  of  nature  in  comparison  with 
the  works  of  art  he  would  have  produced  had  time  permitted ;  just 
as  Mr.  Johnson,  the  machinist  of  Covent  Crarden,  viewing  Chunee, 
the  real  elephant  at  Drury  Lane,  is  reported  to  have  said :  *  I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  I  couldn't  make  a  better  elephant  than  that ! '  But 
as  a  rule  no  performance  is  possible  without  the  property-man. 
What,  for  instance,  would  *  Macbeth  *  be,  bereft  of  its  propeities :  its 
witches'  cauldron,  eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  apparitions,  torches, 
crowned  kings,  the  dagger  with  which  Duncan  is  slain  and  the  blood- 
stains which  are  afterwards  to  render  Macbeth's  hands  *  a  sorry 
sight '  ?  How  could  ^  Hamlet '  be  played  without  the  partisans  of 
Francisco  and  Bernardo,  the  fencing  foils  for  the  last  scene,  the 
poisoned  cup  out  of  which  Gertrude  is  inadvertently  to  drink, 
the  book  Hamlet  is  to  read,  denouncing  its  slanders,  the  miniature 
portraits  upon  which  he  is  to  descant,  and  that  £Eimou8  skull 
^-once  adorning  the  shoulders  of  Yorick,  the  king's  jester— over 
which  he  is  to  muse  ? 

This  skull  seems  oftentimes  to  have  been  no  figment  or 
property  of  pasteboard,  but  a  real  thing — there  being  so  many 
skulls  about  in  the  world,  and  obtainable  at  a  small  cost — al- 
though there  is  a  story  told  of  a  sheep's  head  being  brought  <m  M 
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i  property  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  scene,  and  enable  Hamlet 
to  medit^skte  as  nsual  and  point  the  accustomed  morals.  This 
involved  a  bad  compliment  to  the  departed  Yorick,  however,  and 
assumed  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  audience  in  regard  to  com- 
parative anatomy.  Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  Hamlet  could 
seriously  repeat  his  philosophical  speeches,  gazing  steadily  the 
while  at  the  straightened  forehead  of  the  innocent  sheep. 
Maeready  relates  in  his  Diary  of  his  performing  ^  Hamlet '  at  Boston, 
TI.S.,  in  1848  :  *  Was  struck  at  the  grave  scene  with  the  extra- 
oidinary  we^ht  of  the  skull  which  was  given  to  me.  I  thought  it 
was  loaded ;  tiien  it  occurred  to  me  it  might  be  filled  with  earth 
—but  no.  Mr.  Ayling  observed  to  me  it  might  be  a  n^pro's  skull  5 
looking  at  tiie  receding  forehead,  I  perceived  it  was  so.  But, 
directly,  this  circumstance  seemed  to  confirm  to  me  Agassiz's 
theory,  that  the  brain  did  not  develop  itself  after  childhood ;  the 
brain  does  not  grow,  but  the  bone  does.  The  weight  of  this  skull 
went  in  confirmation  of  this  ingenious  theory.'  Of  a  subsequent 
performance  at  Bichmond  in  the  same  year  he  writes :  ^  Acted 
Hamlet,  taking  much  pains,  and,  as  I  thought,  acting  well ;  but 
the  audience  testified  neither  sensibility  nor  enthusiasm,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  either  not  good  or  '*  caviare  to  the  general."  They 
gave  me  the  skull,  for  Yorick's,  of  a  negro  who  was  hung  two  years 
ago  for  cutting  down  his  overseer.' 

^One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.'  Did  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  the  tragedian,  when  he  personated  Hamlet — ^he 
must  have  been  a  very  indifferent  Hamlet — ever  think  that  his  skull 
would  be  handled  by  a  later  Hamlet  and  appear  upon  the  scene  as 
the  skull  of  Yorick  ?  Yet  this  strange  event  came  to  pass.  Cooke 
died  in  1812,  and  was  buried  in  the  strangers'  vault  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York.  Some  ten  years  later  Kean,  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment in  America,  resolved  that  due  honour  should  be  paid  to  the 
remains  of  the  departed  tragedian,  whose  memory  he  affected  to 
hold  in  extraordinary  veneration.  With  the  permission  of  Bishop 
Hobart,  the  body  was  removed  from  the  strangers'  vault  to  the 
public  burial-ground  of  the  parish,  and  a  handsome  monument  was 
erected  at  Kean's  expense.  Many  lamenting  firiends  and  admirers 
attended  the  ceremony :  *  tears  fell  from  Kean's  eyes  in  abundance,' 
writes  Dr.  Francis,  who  relates  the  story  in  his  *  Old  New  York.' 
But  in  the  transfer  of  the  coffin  from  the  vault  to  the  grave  the 
dead  actor's  body  was  subjected  to  strange  mutilation.  Kean 
possessed  himself  of  one  of  the  toe-bones ;  ^  it  was  a  little  black 
relic,  and  might  have  passed  for  a  tobacco-stopper.'  Some  other 
devotee  stole  the  head ;  Dr.  Francis  may  not  have  been  the  thief, 
but  be  be<5j^me  the  receiver.    He  writes ;  *  I  may  here  perhaps 
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invade  the  sanctity  of  burial  transaction ;  but  the  occurreDce  to 
which  I  allude  is  innocent,  and  may  be  deemed  curious  as  well  as 
rare.     A  theatrical  benefit  had  been  announced  at  the  Park, 
and  ^^  Hamlet "  the  play.     A  subordinate  of  the  theatre  hurried  to 
my  office  at  a  late  hour  for  a  skull ;  I  was  compelled  to  loan  the 
head  of  my  old  friend  G-eorge  Frederick  Cooke.     "Alas,  poor 
Yorick ! "     It  was  returned  in  the  morning,  but  on  the  ensuing 
evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cooper  Club,  the  circumstance  be- 
coming known  to  several  of  the  members,  and  a  general  desire 
being  expressed  to  investigate  phrenologically  the  head  of  the 
great  tragedian,  the  article  was  again  released  from  its  privacy, 
when  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Wheaton,  and  many  others  who  en- 
riched the  meeting  of   that  night,  applied  the    principles  of 
oraniological  science  to  the  interesting  specimen  before  them. 
The  head  was  pronounced  capacious,  the  function  of  animality 
amply  developed ;  the  height  of  the  forehead  ordinary ;  the  space 
between  the  orbits  of  imusual  breadth,  giving  proofs  of  strong  pei^ 
ceptive  powers ;  the  transverse  basilar  portion  pf  the  skull  of  cor- 
responding width.     Such  was  the  phrenology  of  Cooke.    This 
scientific  exploration  added  to  the  variety  and  gratification  of 
that  memorable  evening.     Cooper  felt  as  a  coadjutor  of  Albinus, 
and  Cooke  enacted  a  great  part  that  night.' 
.     The  toe-bone  appropriated  by  Kean  was  not  to  be  used  as  a 
property,  but  treasured  as  a  relic  of  '  the  greatest  creature  that 
ever  walked  the  earth: '  for  so  the  dead  tragedian  was  described  by 
the  living.     His  first  words  to  his  wife  on  his  return  from  America 
were, '  I  have  brought  Charles  a  fortune.     I  have  brought  some- 
thing that  the  Directors  of  the  British  Museum  would  give  ten 
thousand  pounds  for !     But  they  sha*n't  have  it.'     On  special  oc- 
casions he  compelled  his  friends  and  associates  to  go  down  upon 
their  knees  and  reverently  kiss  the  precious  relic.    There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  actor's  intellects  were  at  this  time  seriously 
deranged.     The  toe-bone  was  placed  upon  the  mantel-piece ;  Mrs. 
Kean  and  the  servants  were  stiictly  enjoined  not  to  touch  it  upon 
any  pretence  whatever.   It  remained  unmolested  for  several  months. 
Occasionally  the  actor  explained  its  merits  to  an   intelligent 
visitor,  otherwise  it  received  his  sole  homage.     *  His  wife  detested 
it.     The  servants  hated  it.    The  maids  were  afraid  of  it.  •  .  •  At 
last — ^it  was  one  dull  evening,  when  Kean  had  been  absent  from 
home  for  several  days,  and  his  wife  was  tired  of  waiting  and 
watching  for  him — the  detested  toe-bone  presented  itself  to   her 
sight,  a  few  bitter  words  escaped  her,  .  .  .  she  eyed  the  object 
of  her  husband's  adoration  with  the  most  sincere  disgust.  •  •  • 
Finally  she  seized  it,  protecting  her  fingers  with  a  piece   of 
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paper,  and  threw  it  out  of  window  I  Kean,  discovering  his  loss, 
was  fhrious.  His  wife  held  her  peace.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
examined  and  cross-examined  the  servants.  ^^Mary,"  he  said 
at  length,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  ^your  son  has 
lost  his  fortune.     He  was  worth  10,000i.     Now  he  is  a  beggar  1 "  * 

When  Macready  produced  *  As  You  Like  It,'  with  great  com- 
pleteness, at  Drury  Lane  in  1842,  he  was  anxious  to  procure  a  real 
deer-skin  for  exhibition  in  the  forest  scenes,  and  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  song  *  What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer  ? '  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort  seems  to  have  gathered  that  some  difficulty  had 
arisen  in  the  matter.  Macready  enters  in  his  Diary :  '  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  called  and  inquired  of  me  about  the  deer-skin  I 
wanted  for  "  As  You  Like  It."  He  very  courteously  and  kindly 
said  he  would  send  to  Badminton,  and  if  there  was  not  one  ready 
he  would  desire  his  keeper  to  send  one  express.  It  was  extremely 
kind,'  concludes  the  tragedian,  evidently  deeply  touched  by  the 
ducal  interest  in  a  stage  property. 

Only  one  word  more  about  stege  properties. 

Mr.  Three-stars,  the  eminent  tragedian  about  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  upon  a  provincial  stage,  made  express  inquiries  concerning 
Hhe  acoustic  properties'  of  the  house.  Thereupon  the  anxious 
property-man  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  manager.  *We 
have  not  got  all  the  properties  yet,  sir ;  Mr.  Three-stars  wants  the 
acoustic  properties.'  *  Get  them  at  once,  then ;  let  Mr.  Three-stars 
have  everything  he  wants  1 '  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  energetic 
manager. 
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BY  JULIAN  HiWTHORKE. 
I. 

It  was  a  time-honoured  custom  of  the  Mullenville  population  to 
assemble  at  the  village  post-office  every  afternoon  (except  Sundays) 
between  four  and  five  o'clock ;  and  there,  while  waiting  for  the 
mail  to  be  made  up,  to  indulge  in  social  conversation.  This 
post-office  was  but  one  phase,  so  to  say,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Coop^'s 
large  grocery-shop,  on  the  comer  of  the  main  street.  Mr.  Coop^, 
on  receiving  his  appointment  in  due  course  after  the  {residential 
election,  had  caused  a  large,  handsome  case,  made  of  poHdied 
woods  and  fronted  with  glass,  to  be  erected  on  one  of  his  counters ; 
behind  this  the  mail  was  sorted  and  the  letters  popped  d^ly  into 
their  proper  pigeon-holes,  where  the  expectant  owners  could  see 
them  through  the  glass,  and  speculate  as  to  whom  they  were  from. 
When  all  were  distributed  the  little  door  at  the  centre  was  opened 
and  the  letters  delivered  through  it  to  the  people.  Persons  who 
have  always  been  waited  on  by  postmen  at  their  own  houses  can 
never  know  how  much  sociable  enjoyment  and  pleasurable  suspense 
their  unacquaintance  with  this  Mullenville  custom  has  lost  them. 
The  sight  of  letters  and  newspapers  popping  into  boxes  seemed  to 
assist  ideas  in  popping  into  heads  and  words  in  popping  out.  At 
no  time,  certainly,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Mullenville  more  gay, 
talkative,  and  good-humoured  than  at  afternoon  mail-time  in  Mr. 
Cooper's  shop ;  and  as  for  the  lovers — miserable  indeed  would  have 
been  their  predicament  had  the  Mullenville  post-office  happened 
not  to  exist. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  August,  1873 — for  in  matters  of  this  im- 
portance it  is  desirable  to  be  accurate  about  dates — the  usual 
genial  assemblage  was  buzzing  within  the  post-office  walls.  It  was 
nearly  five  o'clock ;  the  mail  was  well-nigh  assorted.  Now  the 
little  delivery  door  was  thrown  open  with  a  sharp  click-clack,  and 
up  surged  the  people,  breaking  wavelike  in  front  of  it,  and  thence 
flowing  off  in  a  lengthened  stream  to  the  shop  entrance,  when 
those  who  emerged  first  grouped  themselves  upon  the  steps  and 
sidewalk  and  watched  the  egress  of  those  who  came  after  theoDu 
Amongst  the  former  was  noticeable  the  figure  of  an  elegantly- 
attired,  aristocratic  young  fellow,  with  a  countenance  handsome 
and  enterprising,  and  easy  and  confident  bearing.    It  was  young 
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Ned  Holland,  from  the  University,  who,  having  been  detected  in 
some  tremendous  joke  upon  the  '  Faculty,'  had  been  sent  up  here 
to  rustioate.  He  was  a  talented,  audacious  young  gentleman,  one 
of  tliose  rare  characters  who  are  popular  with  both  noien  and  women. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  romantic  in  his  composition,  combined 
with  that  impetuosity  of  feeling  and  fertility  of  invention  which 
are  generally  pleasing  to  the  softer  sex,  and  to  the  sterner 
likewise — ^unless  there  should  happen  to  be  a  question  of  jealousy 
involved.  A^d  just  here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Asa  Cooper,  the 
postmaster's  oidy  son,  and  the  heir  of  his  large  business  and  con- 
siderable savings,  was  bitterly  jealous  of  Mr.  Ned  Holland.  Nor 
was  his  jealousy  unfounded. 

Pretty,  muve,  charming  Nellie  Swansdowne  came  out  of  the 
post-ofBce  door  just  as  the  clock  struck  five,  and  long-legged, 
red-faced,  awkward  Asa  Cooper  appeared  there  at  her  side.  He 
was  paying  her  compliments  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  bad 
tobacco  and  pomade,  and  as  they  descended  the  steps  he  crooked 
his  elbow  at  her,  and  affably  bade  her  ^  hook  on  to  it ! ' 

Nobody  could  agree,  in  discussing  the  episode  afterwards, 
exactly  how  it  was  done,  but  everybody  did  agree  that  nothing 
could  have  been  quicker,  neater,  completer.  Some  one  had  stepped 
suddenly  forth  from  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk ;  a  stem,  decided 
voice  bad  said,  ^  Stand  aside,  sir  T  a  gentle,  caressing  murmur  had 
added,  ^  Allow  me.  Miss  Swansdowne ! '  and  lo  I  there  stood  Asa, 
rebuffed,  forlorn,  his  face  purple  with  a  medley  of  malignant 
passions,  while  yonder,  moving  away  arm  in  arm,  a  picture  of 
clinging  trust  on  one  side  and  loving  gtiardiandhip  on  the  other, 
were  to  be  seen  the  well-matched  figures  of  Ned  Holland  and 
Nellie  Swansdowne.     That  was  the  amount  of  it. 

Everybody  chuckled  and  felt  pleased,  and  Asa  the  discomfited 
found  no/sympathy  anywhere.  He  had  never  been  a  &vourite  of 
the  younger  generation  of  Mullenville,  although,  owing  to  his 
sound  financia}  prospects,  he  was  treated  with  some  deference  by 
such  of  the  elders  as  had  marriageable  daughters  on  hand.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  he  was  universally  laughed  at,  and  the 
gallant  young  gentleman  from  the  College  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

The  reader's  imagination  will  spare  him  the  trouble  of  being 
told  what  events  had  led  up  to  this  incid^t— how  during  the 
monUi  oi  Ned  Holland's  sojourn  in  MuUenville,  his  manly  grace 
and  Nellie's  suddenly  charm  had  proved  mutually  and  irresistibly 
attractive ;  or  how,  the  day  before  the  exploit  we  have  witnessed, 
the  .loving  explanation  had  taken  place,  and  Asa  Cooper's  final 
oyerthrow  been  agreed  upon.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  these 
particulars ;  what  follows  is  of  greater  moment. 
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A  WALK  of  more  than  half  a  mile  lay  between  the  lovers  and 
the  vine-clad  fermhouse  in  which  Nellie  lived.  It  was  an  ideal 
lovers'  walk,  winding  always,  with  lush  meadows  and  a  brook  on 
the  right  hand,  and  an  undulating  hill  on  the  left;  the  road 
everywhere  overshadowed  by  tall  elm  and  butternut  trees.  But 
had  it  been  never  so  unpicturesque,  the  sunshine  in  the  young 
people's  hearts  would  have  supplied  all  deficiencies.  Yet,  alas ! 
for  the  folly  of  himian  beings,  their  own  wanton  enemies.  It  was 
on  this  selfsame  solitary  road,  gilded  by  the  setting  sun  and  sha- 
dowed by  the  trees,  that  these  two  fortune-favoured,  romantic 
young  idiots  must  needs  involve  themselves  in  a  lovers'  quarrel, 
brought  on  by  absolutely  nothing  whatever,  and  yet  maintained 
with  as  much  determination  as  though  the  life  and  honour  of  each 
of  them  had  hung  upon  the  issue.  Let  the  shade  of  the  discarded 
Asa  rejoice  1     It  happened  precisely  thus : — 

Nbd  Holland  {as  they  turn  the  comer  of  the  main  street  and 
strike  into  their  homeward  road).  What  was  poor  Asa  saying  to 
you,  Nellie,  when  I  interfered  ? 

Nellie  Swansdownb  {gathering  up  her  shwts  defUy  vnth  one 
hamd^  while  she  holds  unnecessa/rily  fast  to  Ned^s  an^m,  with  the 
other).  Oh,  I  don't  know  I  Some  of  his  bosh,  I  suppose.  I'm 
sure  /  didn't  listen  to  him  I 

Ned  {smiling  self-compUicenily).  You  used  to  listen  to  him  a 
good  deal,  though,  before  I  came  on  the  scene  ? 

Nellie  Uwmvng  wp  her  distractvag  Twse  the  least  mite  in  ike 
world).  Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I've  listened  to  plenty  of 
bosh,  both  before  you  came — and  since. 

Ned  {hypocritically  tragic).  Oh,  Nellie  I  do  you  really  bdieve 
that  all  I  have  said  to  you  during  these  few  heavenly  weeks  has 
been — bosh  ? 

Nellie  (giving  his  arm  a  timy  remorseful  squeeze).  Not 
quite  so  bad  as  that,  Ned  ;  I  was  only  making  fim. 

Ned  {tyrannically  foUounng  up  his  advantage,  bending 
towards  her  confidentially).  You  do  care  for  me— dont  yon, 
dear? 

Nellie  {looking  down,  and  excessively  lovely ;  then  up,  and 
blushvng).  Well,  I  should  think  you  might  know  by  this.  Ah  I 
Ned — oh  !  right  in  the  street,  and  everybody  looking  1  Aren't  yoa 
ashamed? 

Ned  (insufferably  eoouUant  at  having  done  U).  Oh,  so  awfiiUy 
ashamed !  There  was  nobody  looking,  though,  you  sweet  little 
goose  I 
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{HerefoUowa  a  pretty  long  sUence^  both  wdUemg  along  with 
thei/r  eyes  on  the  grov/nd^not  ordyarm  m  arm  but  ha/nd  va  hamd 
Ukewiaey  amd  their  heoHs  feelmg  so  tender  as  to  be  almost 
pamfvl.) 

Nbd  (slaymg  the  slain  again).  How  did  you  ever  come  to 
like  Asa  Cooper,  Nellie  ?    What  was  the  fascination  ? 

Nellie  {reproa^shfuUy).  Why,  Ned !  you  know  there  wasn't 
any.  I  always  detested  the  great  red-faced  creature;  but  you 
know  he's  rich,  and  papa  owes  Mr.  Cooper  a  lot  of  money,  and  so 
— well,  you  know  how  it  was. 

Ned  (with  confidence).  But  your  papa  will  be  glad  to  have  us 
married,  won't  he  ? 

Nellie  {hesitating).  Well — papa  will,  of  course;  but  I'm 
afraid  old  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  angry  and  come  down  on  poor  papa 
for  the  debt.    That's  all  I  fear. 

Ned  {smiling  reassuringly).  Oh,  my  dear,  you  may  rely  on 
me  to  manage  all  that  I 

Nellie  {impulsively).    I  always  do  rely  on  you,  dear  .  .  . 

{It  was  more  excusable  this  time ;  they  were  in  the  shadow  of 
a  great  butternut  tree,  and  the  coast  was  dear.  But  she  blushed 
as  rosily  as  before^  amd  gave  him  a  little  cuff  on  the  ear.) 

Ned  (who  wants  more).  What  is  it  about  me  that  you  most 
like,  Nellie? 

Nellie  {who  thinks  he  may  have  had  too  muchj  and  wishes 
to  ke^  him  within  bounds).  Your  nose,  I  think.  It's  the  part 
of  you  one  sees  first. 

Ned  {whose  rather  large  nose  is  his  ons  weak  point).  I 
wouldn't  make  personal  remarks  if  I  were  you,  my  dear.  It  isn't 
well-bred. 

Nellie  (who^  being  a  country  girl,  is  paHicularly  sensitive 
about  good  breeding).  Much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me,  I'm 
sure  1     I'll  try  not  to  shock  your  taste  in  fiiture. 

Ned  (with  a  dignifisdly  aggrieved  air).  It's  my  feelings 
rather  than  my  iaste 

Nellie  {interrupting  him  with  an  unreal^  satiric  laugh). 
Your  feelings  I  really  1  Come,  Ned,  you  mustn't  talk  about 
your  feelings  to  me  1  Whatever  else  I  don't  know,  I  do  know 
youf 

Nbd  {as  if  hearing  for  the  first  time  cm  interesting  bit  of 
*iiews).   Indeed  ?    Well,  I'm  glad  you  do  know  something  I 

Nellie  {coldly^  dropping  his  arm).  I'm  not  proud  of  the  know- 
ledge.    It  doesn't  amount  to  much,  and  it  was  a  bore  learning. 

Ned  {politely — very  unhappy).  I'm  afraid  Tm  detaining  you 
too  long  firom  the  society  of  Mr.  Asa  Cooper. 
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Nbllik  {smilmg — tiMerly  miserable).  Poor  Ajsal  He  is  a 
human  creature,  at  any  rate — not  a  maohjne  I 

Nbd  (savage  at  this  conoession  to  his  rival — his  voice  tremb^ 
ling).  Do  I  understand  you  to  insinuate  that  J  am  a  machine, 
Miss  Swansdowne  ? 

Nellie  (with  hysteric  laughter).  Is  it  possible  you  didn^ 
know  that^  Mr.  Holland  ?  You  always  reminded  me  of  a  clock,  stuck 
up  to  be  looked  at, — wound  up  to  go,  and  always  doing  oyer  the 
same  things — thinking  yourself  so  clerer,  so  accomplished,  so 
knowing,  and  everybody  else  so  vulgar,  so  stupid,  so  commonplace. 
— Oh !  you  needn't  speak ;  one  can  always  tell  what  a  clock  is 
going  to  say  by  looking  at  its  face.  But  really,  .now,  Mr.  Holland, 
if  you  wouldn't  pretend  to  l)e  a  man,  you  might  be  quite  inteiiesting 
— as  a  machine  1 

Ned  (overwhelmed  at  this  unprecederUed  oiUburst  frofh, 
gentle  Nellie  Swansdovme).  Why,  Nellie  1  what  does  all  this 
mean?  Are  you  angry?  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  must  go 
away  to-morrow  ?  and  •  is  this  to  be  our  parting  ?  But 
you're  in  a  passion  now  (a  sensible  observation  to  Tnake  at 
this  juncture  I  )  Wait  a  minute,  and  think  what  you  are  doing. 
(With  a  burst  of  tenderness.)  Oh,  Nellie,  you  know  I  love 
you  1 

Nellie  (not  only  very  angry,  but  oppressed  by  a  dread  led 
she  should  give  in  and  cry).  You  love  me  1  Td  as  lief  be  loved 
by  a 

Ned  (losing  his  temper  and  his  last  cha/nce).  For  the  last 
time,  Miss  Swansdowne — do  you  mean  to  marry  me  ? 

Nellie  (with  passionate  resentment-^caich  her  marryittg 
anyone  who  calls  her  *  Miss  Swansdowne ').  I'd  sooner  marry  an 
ow an (not  quite  certain  of  the  word)  an  owtomatom! 

Ned  (staggered,  but  still  game).  Very  well !  Thanks !  Good- 
bye 1     I  trust  your  wish  may  be  gratified  ! 

And  with  that  they  parted.  Each  hoped  the  other  would 
relent ;  both  hoped  in  vain.  Ned  went  tragically  home,  packed 
his  valise,  settled  his  bills,  and  took  the  evening  cacpress  to  New 
York,  praying  that  a  collision  might  occur  on  the  way.  Ndlie 
rushed  to  her  chamber,  locked  herself  in,  and  prepared  to  die  before 
morning.  But  no  collision  occurred ;  and  Nellie  appeared  alive 
at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  day.  Such,  is  the  way  .of  the 
world. 

One  word  more  in  this  connection.  It  is  an  ugly  word  to  say, 
but  it  must  be  said.  Asa  Cooper,  having  satisfied  himself  df  the 
actual  and  permanent  disappearance  of  Mr.  Ned  Holland,  began  to 
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renew  his  attentdons  to. the  forlc^n  dams^  He  walked  home 
with  her  in  the  afternoons ;  he  called  on  her  in  the  evenings ;  he 
sent  h^  bonqoets  and  sugarplums ;  and  Nellie — 0  Frailty  I  thy 
name  still  continues  to  be  Woman! — ^Nellie  did  not  repel  his 
advances  with  disdain. 


III. 

Bt  one  of  those  odd  coincidences  which  do  sometimes  occur,  in 
spite  of  common  sense,  science,  and  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
on  the  forty-seventh  day  after  the  quarrel  and  parting  between 
Nellie  and  Ned,  that  the  fetmous  Dutch  Automaton  visited  Mullen- 
ville,  and  gave  that  single  exhibijbion  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
80  long  as  Mullenville  continues  to  hold  her  place  among  the 
villages  of  the  world. 

No  one  who  has  resided  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Mullenville, 
or  has  subscribed  to  that  widely-circulated  journal,  the  '  Mullen- 
ville Repository,'  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the,  extraordinary  occur- 
rences of  the  night  of  September  22,  1873.  But,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  resided  in  Europe  at  that  date,  or  were  unborn,  a  some- 
what detailed  reference  to  the  affair  must  be  made. 

About  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  15,  Mullen- 
ville awoke  to  a  sense  of  placards.  Placards  were  posted  up 
everywhere — on  bams,  on  gate-posts»  on  board-fences,  on  the  white- 
washed exterior  of  the  hotel  stables,  and  one  fiery  old  fellow  on  the 
very  door  of  the  meeting-house.  Every  placard  bore  the  announce- 
ment, in  letters  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  foot  in  height,  that  an  astound- 
ing curiosity  would  be  exhibited  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  September  22.  This  curiosity  was  neither,  more  nor  less  than 
an  automaton,  made  to  represent  a  man,  life-size,  and  constructed 
with  such  surpassing  ingenuity  by  the  distinguished  professor  of 
philosophical  and  practical  mechanics  at  the  University  of  Utrecht 
in  HoUarid,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  detect  where  life 
aided  and  mechanism  began.  In  feet,  a  number  of  testimonials 
were  quoted  from  eminent  individuals  living  out  West,  professing 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  profoundly  versed  in  the 
arcana  of  human  nature,  who  nevertheless  had  been  completely 
mystified  by  the  marvellous  accuracy  wherewith  tlie  automaton 
counterfeited  real  life.  Some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in 
aH  seriousness  that  it  was  not  an  automaton  at  all,  but  the  devil  t 
And  surely,  were  half  th^  wonders  ascribed  to  it  true,  one  might 
be  justified  in  suspecting  necromancy.  Not  only  could  the  thing 
walk^  mdrve  its  arms,  turn  and  nod  its  head,  roll  its  eyes  and  twiddle 
its  tbombs :  but  it  could  talk,  sing,  whistle,  laugh,  and  (if  report 
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could  be  trusted)  read  and  write  into  the  bargain!     There  was 
really  something  appalling  in  the  idea. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  anticipations  aroused  in 
the  Mullenvillanous  breast  were  vivid  and  anxious.  Nothing  was 
talked  of,  day  and  night,  but  the  famous  Dutch  Automaton.  As 
the  appointed  day  drew  near,  people  gathered  together  from  miles 
around;  the  hotel  was  filled  from  cellar  to  ridgepole;  three-fourths 
of  the  private  dwelliDgs  in  town  were  transformed  into  boarding- 
houses  ;  while  quite  a  little  army  of  enthusiasts  actually  pitched 
tents  and  camped  out  in  Cooper's  meadows,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  milldam.  Mr.  Cooper,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  organise  the  entertainment,  and  so 
energetic  was  he  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  grand  success. 
He  even  hired  a  couple  of  dozen  carpenters  from  the  nearest  city 
(which  was  fifty  miles  distant)  to  come  and  work  in  relays  on  an 
enormous  scaffolding  constructed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Town 
Hall,  and  intended  to  afford  those  who  could  not  find  room  inside 
an  opportunity  of  looking  in  through  the  windows. 

On  September  21  Asa  Cooper  went  to  make  his  evening  call  on 
Nellie  Swansdowne.  Of  course  the  first  subject  introduced  was 
the  Dutch  Automaton.  Nellie,  however,  seemed  rather  shy  of  the 
topic,  and  did  not  respond  very  readily  to  Asa's  boisterous  enthu- 
siasm. To  listen  to  that  young  gentleman's  descriptions  and 
eulogies,  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  Automaton  must  have 
been  his  foster-brother  at  the  least.  Unmindful  of  Nellie's 
abstraction  and  restlessness,  he  dilated  on  its  life-like  attributes 
and  mysterious  construction  at  inexhaustible  length,  and  finally 
produced  an  order  for  the  two  best  seats  in  the  hall,  which,  as 
being  the  son  of  the  chairman,  he  had  been  able  to  secure  for 
Nellie  and  himself.    Would  she  go  with  him  the  next  night  ? 

Nellie  hesitated  over  the  proposal  for  some  time,  and  suggested 
all  manner  of  objections,  which  Asa  combated  with  all  a  lover's 
earnestness.  The  real  cause  of  her  reluctance  she  omitted  to  state ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  indisposition,  amounting  almost  to  a 
superstitious  dread,  to  trust  herself  within  the  sphere  of  the  mys- 
terious piece  of  mechanism  which  had  so  singularly  entered  into  the 
last  conversation  which  she  and  Ned  had  had  together.    As  she  sat 
in  the  evening  light  by  the  window,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  dark- 
ening vista  of  the  road  along  which  he  and  she  had  walked  toge- 
ther, and  where  they  had  said  fBurewell  for  ever,  there  was  a  sad  and 
distant  expression  in  her  eyes,  as  though  the  vision  of  some  ooe 
loved  and  lost  yet  lingered  before  them.    At  length,  however,  she 
roused  herself  from  her  gloomy  reverie,  forced  a  flow  of  spirits, 
laughed  and  chatted  with  artificial  gaiety,  and  finally  made  As» 
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happy  by  consenting  to  accompatiy  him  to  the  exhibition.  He 
went  home  with  an  exulting  heart,  as  well  he  might ;  but  Nellie 
had  a  fearful  dream  that  night :  she  thought  she  was  standing  up 
to  be  married  to  a  tall  figure,  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  dark 
mantle.  Just  as  she  was  wondering  whether  it  were  Asa  Cooper 
or  Ned  Holland,  the  mantle  fell  off,  and  behold  1  there  stood  the 
old  family  clock  with  its  cracked  face  and  antique  mahogany  case. 
As  she  stared  at  it  in  dismay  it  struck  the  hour  of  seven,  but 
the  strokes  sounded  in  her  ears  like  hard  metallic  words,  whose 
purport  was,  ^I— -trust — ytywr — wisk — may — 66 — gratified!* 
With  that  it  toppled  over  upon  her,  as  if  to  crush  her ;  but  then 
she  awoke,  all  in  a  tremble,  and  became  aware  that  it  was  seven  in 
the  morning  and  breakfast  time. 

IV. 

Evening  had  come.  An  expectant  crowd  at  the  railway 
station  had  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  train  containing  the  famous 
Dutch  Automaton.  The  train  came  in  with  a  long-drawn  shriek, 
as  of  a  soul  in  despair ;  and  after  its  wondrous  freight  had  been 
disembarked,  it  rattled  away  again  with  an  infernal  cachinnation 
as  though  some  unholy  joke  were  in  the  wind.  Meanwhile,  under 
direction  of  the  manager  (a  remarkable  personage,  with  long  black 
hair  falling  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  copious  black  beard),  a  large 
box  or  case,  resembling  in  appearance  a  cross  between  a  coflSn  and 
a  meat-safe,  was  carefully  lifted  into  the  express-waggon.  The  on- 
lookers whispered  to  one  another  that  it  held  the  wondrous  mechan- 
ism of  the  Automaton.  The  sensation  created  was  profound,  and  not 
unmixed  with  fear.  Men  gathered  in  little  groups  as  if  for  mutual 
protection,  whispering  apprehensively  to  one  another,  and  casting 
strange  glances  over  their  shoulders  into  those  dark  recesses  of 
the  station  which  were  unillumined  by  the  lurid  gleam  of  the 
lanterns.  But  when  the  rattle  of  the  express-waggon  had  died 
away  in  the  distance,  a  fresher  air  seemed  to  blow  around ;  the 
whispers  became  voices,  and  at  last  some  of  the  bolder  spirits 
went  so  fer  as  to  laugh  and  crack  jokes — almost  scaring  themselves 
again  by  their  own  audacity. 

Eight  o'clock.  Every  seat  was  filled ;  all  the  standing  room 
was  jammed  to  suffocation ;  the  staircase  and  the  outside  flight  of 
steps  were  packed;  the  scaffolding  which  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Cooper  had  caused  to  be  erected  groaned  beneath  the  swarms  of 
human  beings,  at  a  dollar  a  head,  which  clustered  over  it.  Every 
tree  which  grew  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  hall  had  been  hired 
by  speculators,  who  charged  half  a  dollar  for  the  upper  branches. 
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aquarter  of  a  dollar  for  the  lower  ones,  and  ten  cents  for  a  clii^to 
the  trunk ;  and  every  one  of  those  speculators  made  a  fortone. 
In  short,  no  such  '  house '  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  either  in 
Mullenville  or  elsewhere ;  and  if  the  manager  of  the  Automaton 
received,  as  it  was  affirmed  he  did,  ten  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds, 
it  was  enough  to  have  paid  poor  Mr.  Swansdowne's  debts  to  Mr. 
Cooper  five  times  over. 

Within  the  hall,  a  black  curtain  was  stretched  across  tiie  stage, 
which  was  raised  about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  In 
front  of  this  curtain,  by  way  of  orchestra,  sat  David  Clank,  the 
village  gaol-keeper,  with  his  violin  under  his  chin.  In  &  private 
stall,  nearly  opposite  him,  was  Asa  Cooper,  with  Nellie  Swansdowne 
beside  him ;  the  former  loquacious,  smiling,  and  pomaded ;  tbe 
latter  pale,  silent,  and  nervous. 

A  bell  sounded.  The  manager  stepped  before  the  curtain,  and 
made  a  dignified  obeisance  to  the  assembly.  He  stroked  his 
beard,  passed  his  fingers  through  his  long  hair,  and  said  that  this 
was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life.  He  affirmed  that  this  was 
the  first  American  audience  before  which  the  Automaton  had  been 
exhibited  ;  and  he  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  eminent 
professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  Holland  had  manufactured 
it  specially  with  an  eye  to  its  appearance  here  to-night.  He  would 
venture  to  add  that  the  expectations  aroused  by  the  placards  would 
be  more  than  satisfied.  The  Automaton  was  certain  to  outdo 
itself  in  the  presence  of  so  much  worth  and  wisdom,  so  much 
youth  and  beauty,  as  were  gathered  together  in  that  hall — and 
outside  of  it.  At  the  words  '  youth  and  beauty '  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  upturned  and  bewildered  face  of  Nellie  Swansdowne.  He 
smiled,  bowed  again,  stroked  his  beard,  and  vanished. 

An  interval  elapsed,  and  then  the  bell  sounded  once  more. 
David  Clank  laid  down  his  violin,  walked  to  the  comer  of  the  stage, 
aud  pulled  a  string.  The  curtain  flew  back  and  revealed  a  large 
box,  standing  on  end,  in  shape  something  between  a  coffin  and  a 
meat-safe.  Amidst  a  death-like  stillness  a  narrow  door  in  the 
front  of  this  box  opened,  and  out  stepped,  with  an  air  of  jaunty 
assurance,  with  light  flaxen  hair  and  whiskers,  with  a  suit  of 
clothes  in  the  latest  fashion,  with  an  6ye-glass,  a  switch-cane,  and 
patent  leather  boots — out  stepped,  with  a  bow  and  a  smirk,  just  as 
any  human  being  might  have  done,  only  with  infinitely  more  grace 
and  ease — out  stepped  tlie  miraculous,  the  mysterious,  the  super- 
natural, the  incomparable  Automaton  1  And  the  whole  vast  audience 
in  the  hall,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  multitude  without,  having 
held  their  breath  uninterruptedly  for  a  week,  now  let  it  <rat  in  one 
prolonged,  simultaneous,  and  mig^hty  ^  Ab-h-h-h-h  I  *    Their  sufir 
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pense  was  at  an  end,  and  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world  was 
before  their  eyes. 

It  was  all  true ;  nay,  half  the  truth  had  not  been  said  about  it. 
That  Dutch  Automaton,  as  Asa  observed,  soUo  vocej  to  Nellie,  did 
beat  all  nature.  It  seemed  absolutely  endowed  with  human  intel- 
ligence ;  indeed,  the  opinion  was  generally  held  that  no  merely 
human  intelligence  could  compete  with  it.  Why,  it  ogled  the 
women  I  it  cracked  jokes  with  the  men  I  it  danced  a  hornpipe  I  it 
whistled  *  Yankee  Doodle  *  1  The  audience  became  excited — wild 
— frantic  1  Their  frenzy  rose  to  madness,  yet  seemed  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  The  Dutch  Automaton 
was  not  an  automaton  at  all — ^it  was  a  demigod  I  Hurrah ! 
Huz2al    Hil 

And  how  did  the  demigod  impress  Nellie  Swansdowne  ?  When 
first  the  door  of  the  box  opened,  and  that  marvellous  piece  of  me- 
chanism stepped  forth  and  walked  down  to  the  footlights,  she  gave 
a  little  shriek,  and  half  started  from  her  seat.  Becovering  herself, 
with  a  nervous  laugh,  she  looked  around  to  see  whether  anyone  had 
observed  her.  Fortunately,  everyone  was  intent  upon  the  stage. 
She  turned  her  eyes  again  towards  the  Automaton,  and  as  she 
looked  her  gaze  became  more  absorbed,  until  she  seemed  to  live 
only  in  the  eyes.  The  expression  of  wonder  on  her  lovely  face 
deepened  into  amazement,  which  merged  into  incredulity,  which 
gave  way  to  mystification,  which  intensified  into  fear.  Her  sweet 
lips  parted,  her  breath  came  in  fits  and  starts.  During  all  the  time 
the  Automaton  was  in  sight  she  uttered  not  a  single  word.  Un- 
questionably, no  person  in  the  audience  was  more  affected  by  that 
evening's  entertainment  than  was  Nellie  Swansdowne. 

At  length  the  end  came.  The  Automaton,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  took  leave  of  the  audience,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
hope  of  meeting  them  soon  again — if  not  all,  at  least  some  of  them. 
It  was  said  afterwards  that  a  peculiar  twinkle  was  observable  in 
its  left  eye  as  it  made  this  addition.  The  machine  then  retired  up 
the  stage,  keeping  its  face  towards  the  spectators,  and  l)owing  to 
the  right  and  the  left.  On  reaching  the  door  of  its  box,  it  paused, 
took  a  nosegay  from  its  button-hole,  and  tossed  it  over  the  foot- 
lights. A  hundred  hands  were  outstretched  to  grasp  it,  but  it  fell 
right  into  Nellie  Swansdowne's  lap.  She  caught  it  up,  and  several 
pairs  of  jealous  feminine  eyes  in  the  vicinity  saw — or  fancied  they 
saw — her  detach  from  it  a  fold  of  white  paper,  which  she  slipped 
into  her  bosom.  The  Automaton  nodded  and  smiled  at  her,  then 
vanished  into  its  box,  the  curtain  was  drawn  into  place  again,  and 
|lie  exhibition  was  over. 

The  audience,  exhausted  by  its  eu^otions,  remained  seated  for 
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several  moments,  trying  to  realise  the  fieu^t  that  this  wonder  had 
actually  be^n  present  before  their  eyes.  But  when  the  attendants 
began  to  turn  out  the  lights,  the  people  rose,  whispering  and  mur- 
muring among  themselves,  and  began  crowding  out  of  the  halL 
And  now  a  kind  of  awe  fell  upon  them — a  reluctance  to  look  over 
their  shoulders — an  unreasoning  impulse  to  get  out  to  the  open 
air  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  looked  askance  at  one  another,  as 
though  under  an  apprehension  lest  that  supernatural  piece  of  Dutch 
clockwork  might  suddenly  appear  at  their  elbows.  The  multitude 
outside,  who  had  pressed  to  the  entrance,  curious  to  see  the  feu^es  of 
those  who  had  been  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Automaton,  shrank 
back  alarmed  at  sight  of  their  pale  and  panic-stricken  appearance. 
One  and  all  hurried  homewards  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  cany 
them,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  not  a  soul  was  left 
in  the  streets. 


V. 

Among  the  last  to  leave  the  hall  were  Asa  Cooper  and  Nellie 
Swansdowne.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  final  ap- 
pearance of  theirs  together  in  the  world.  They  were  seen  to  walk 
away  in  the  direction  of  Nellie's  home ;  but  when  they  had  passed 
beyond  the  light  of  the  gas-lamps  which  burned  dimly  over  the 
iron  gate  of  the  wall,  darkness  swallowed  them  up,  and  there  were 
none  to  tell  what  happened  to  them  afterwards.  It  was  a  warm, 
cloudy  night,  and  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  intermittently :  the  air 
was  close  and  oppressive,  and  distant  echoes  of  thunder  moaned  in 
the  air.  Nellie  Swansdowne,  the  pretty,  the  sweet,  the  lovable, 
was  never  seen  at  Mullenville  again. 

Asa  Cooper,  however,  was  picked  up  the  next  day  on  the  high 
road  to  Boston,  several  miles  away.  He  was  in  a  condition  of 
utter  physical  exhaustion  ;  his  clothes  were  covered  with  dirt,  and 
his  right  eye  was  terribly  swollen  and  discoloiured.  But  worse  than 
all,  his  mind  was  found  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  im- 
becility. When  questioned  as  to  what  had  occurred  to  him  after 
leaving  the  hall,  he  could  only  maunder  about  a  phantom  carriage, 
drawn  by  black  horses,  which  had  come  thundering  along  the  r^ 
after  Nellie  and  himself,  while  they  were  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  former's  home.  Out  of  this  carriage,  he  affirmed, 
had  spnmg  a  goblin  which,  from  its  figure,  height^  and  bearing,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the  famous  Dutch  Automaton, 
although  the  flaxen  hair  and  whiskers  had  been  cut  off.  The  goblin 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  temporary  consternation  to  prostrate 
him  by  a  left-hander  on  the  eye;  it  had  then  seized  Nellie  (who, 
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either  from  terror  or  from  some  other  cause,  had  been  unable  to  utter 
so  much  as  a  single  scream)  round  the  waist,  and  had  leaped  with  her 
into  the  phantom  coach,  which  had  immediately  disappeared  into 
the  night  with  a  rumble  like  an  earthquake.  Asa,  on  recovering 
his  feet,  had  set  o£f  in  pursuit ;  but  after  running  a  long  distance 
he  had  dropped  &om  fatigue,  and  had  lain  where  he  fell  until  the 
next  day.  Such  was  his  story,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  pieced  to- 
gether from  his  incoherent  mutterings  and  ravings.  The  good 
people  of  Mulienville,  with  that  clear  common  sense  which  has  al- 
ways characterised  them,  paid  no  further  heed  to  the  unfortunate 
imbecile's  disclosiures  than  to  make  them  a  warrant  for  his  im- 
mediate committal  to  the  town  asylum  for  persons  of  unsoimd  mind. 
Thither  was  he  accordingly  conveyed ;  but  his  infirmity  turning 
out  to  be  harmless,  he  was  ultimately  allowed  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  There  he  may  still  be  foimd ;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  seems  no  more  idiotic  than  he  always  was,  save  on  the 
one  subject  of  the  night  of  September  22,  1873. 

Not  the  least  peculiar  feature  of  this  mysterious  alOTair  is  the 
fact  that,  from  that  day  to  this,  no  one  either  heard  of  or  saw  the 
famous  Dutch  Automaton.  The  only  trace  left  of  it  was  the  large 
box,  which  remained  standing  on  the  stage  behind  the  black 
curtain.  A  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Cooper  was  chairman,  was 
organised  to  sit  upon  this  box;  which,  not  without  many  mis- 
givings, they  did  :  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to 
be  opened.  David  Clank,  as  being  the  man  in  MuUenville  who 
seemed  to  stand  least  in  awe  of  it,  was  appointed  to  this  momentous 
duty ;  the  committee  standing  by,  armed  with  a  double-barrelled 
shot-gun  and  a  hymn-book.  The  box  was  found  to  contain  nothing 
more  terrible  than  a  couple  of  wigs,  with  beards  to  match ;  one 
being  jet-black,  the  other  of  a  light  flaxen  tint.  These  relics  were 
locked  up  in  the  Court  House ;  and  then  the  committee,  having 
voted  that  their  proceedings  should  be  printed  and  that  their 
chairman  should  be  thanked,  adjourned  mnfie  die. 

In  process  of  time,  as  people's  imaginations  cooled,  the  fame  of 
the  Automaton  would  seem  to  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute. 
It  was  declared  that  the  thing  was  not  so  very  wonderful  after  all ; 
that  it  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  half  the  feats  it  had  been 
credited  with ;  that  its  motions  had  been  limited  in  scope  and  stiff 
and  mechanical  in  character ;  that  a  whizzing  sound,  as  of  a  clock 
running  down,  had  attended  every  moment;  that  its  voice  had 
been  nothing  better  than  a  croak  and  a  squeak ;  that  it  had  never 
sung  or  whistled  at  all;  and  that,  as  to  reading  or  writing — 
humbug! 

Such  are  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  more  intellectual 
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part  of  the  community.  But  some  fbolish  and  pig-headed  persons 
there  are  who  persist  in  believing  that  there  Was  more  (or  l^ss) 
about  that  Automaton  than  the  puWe  ever  suspected.  They  adc 
why  David  Clank  wore  so  knowing  an  air  at  fttMl  after  the  d^  of 
the  exhibition?  They  inquire  who  gave  him  that  newvic^F 
and  what  he  meant  by  his  facetious  remarks  about  the  Antomflton's 
connection  with  Holland  ?  They  furthermore  express  curiosity  as 
to  who  paid  Mr.  Swansdowne's  debts  ?  and  would  like  to  be  in- 
fDrmed  why  the  latter  took  the  disappearance  of  his  beloved  and 
only  daughter  so  composedly?  They  even  insinuate  that  the  fold 
of  paper  which  Nellie  was  seen  to  detach  firom  the  bouquet,  con- 
tained writing,  the  purport  whereof  was  to  remind  her  of  a  certain 
rash  wish  she  had  once  uttered,  and  to  prepare  her  for  that  wish's 
strange  fulfilment.  Moreover  •  •  .  but  no  I  let  this  suffice.  Why 
concern  ourselves  with  the  pointless  ineptitudes  of  visionaries? 

I  regret  my  inability  to  make  this  tale  complete  by  reference 
to  the  fete  of  one  who  figured  prominently  in  the  earlier  part  of  it 
— Ned  Holland.  Did  he  live  to  repent  of  that  foolish  fit  of  temper 
which  separated  him  from  a  girl  he  truly  loved  and  who  loved  him  ? 
Did  he,  when  it  was  too  late,  seek  forgiveness  and  reconciliaticm, 
and  did  he  register  a  vow  to  live  unmarried  for  her  sake  ?  These 
are  questions  which  I  can  afford  the  reader  no  help  in  answering. 
But  Ned  was  a  fellow  of  such  resolution,  such  loyalty,  and  such  good 
sense,  that  it  seems  improbable  he  would  tamely  submit  to  the 
loss  of  all  he  most  prized,  still  less  that  he  would  seek  consolation 
in  forgetfulness.  Nevertheless,  men  are  men,  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  Ned  Holland  were  a  married  man.  But  even  were  he 
to  turn  up  the  happy  possessor  of  a  loving  wife  and  three  lovdy 
children,  I  should  refuse  to  believe  that  his  heart  had  ever  wavered 
in  its  constancy  to  her  who  was  once  Nellie  Swansdowne. 
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DowK  the  greenwood  hollows. 

Piping,  Daphnis  goes ; 
Little  Euphro  follows, 

Blushing  white  and  rose, 
Tracks  him  like  a  leopard, 

Trembles  like  a  roe ; — 
Happy,  happy  shepherd, 

Feared  and  followed  so  1 
In  a  daisied  dingle. 

Where  the  blossoms  stray. 
Upward,  downward,  mingle 

Meadow-sweet  and  may ; 
Here  the  shepherd  lingers. 

Whilst  the  birds  are  jnute. 
And  his  deft  brown  fingers 

Loosen  round  the  flute ; 
Till,  while  dreaming  roses 

Ring  him  where  he  lie?, 
Sudden  slumber  closes 

Both  his  laughing  eyes ; 
Down  the  fair  white  shoulder 

Droops  the  curly  head, — 
Euphro,  waxing  bolder. 

Flushing  warm  and  red. 
Bends,  and,  breathing  deeper. 

Quivering,  steals  a  kiss ; 
Foolish,  foolish  sleeper. 

Wilt  not  wake  for  this  ? 
Wild  with  fear  and  burning, 

Through  the  tangled  brake 
See  the  girl  returning. 

Shamefaced  for  love's  sake. 
Homeward,  homeward  flying, — 
'  While  the  wanton  swain. 
Sleeps,  for  all  her  sighing. 

Loved  and  kissed  in  vain. 


EDMUND  W.   GOSSfi. 
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€^t  i^omt^  dnb  ^auntjst  of  tfie  ^Italian  ^ott0. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TBOLLOPB. 

VI.    MICHELANQELO  BUONARROTI. 

Of  all  the  names  which  Italy  has  so  abundantly  contributed  to  the 
roll  of  those  of  our  race  who  have  elevated,  ennobled,  and  benefited 
humanity,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  one  which  has  become  a 
household  word  among  our  insular  selves  to  the  same  degree  as 
that  of  Michelangelo.  And  it  is  reasonably  intelligible  that  such 
should  have  been  the  case.  Of  all  the  otiose,  if  ingenious,  specu- 
lations, with  which  cultivated  minds  are  wont  to  amuse  themselves, 
there  is  none  more  futile  or  more  surely  condemned  to  issue  in 
mere  logomachy  than  the  question  of  the  comparative  *  greatness ' 
of  great  men.  But  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  intelligible  enough  that 
he  whose  greatness  has  been  displayed  in  pursuits  and  capacities 
very  diverse,  and  appealing  to  the  admiration  and  sympathies  of 
several  differently  constituted  orders  of  mind,  should  become  the 
favourite  of  a  very  general  hero-worship.  Among  ourselves,  how- 
ever, Michelangelo  has  always  been  very.much  better  known  as  a 
sculptor  and  a  painter  than  as  an  architect  or  a  poet.  He  has  been 
better  known,  too,  as  an  architect  than  as  a  poet.  Of  course,  to  a 
certain  degree,  this  has  been  the  case  also  in  his  own  land.  For 
it  is  unquestionable  that,  be  comparative  estimates  as  between  him 
and  others  what  they  may,  he  approached  the  topmost  summit  of 
art  as  a  sculptor  and  a  painter  very  much  more  nearly  than  as  a 
poet.  But  in  speaking,  writing,  or  thiuking  of  him  his  country- 
men never  forget  that  he  was  all  these ;  and  it  is  in  the*  latter 
capacity  that  we  have  here  to  consider  him. 

In  contemplating  a  human  mind  simply  with  reference  to  its 
capacity  for  manifesting  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  wondrous 
instrument,  versatility  should  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  surest 
mark  of  superior  power.  Of  course  it  is  generally  the  case  that 
what  the  individual  gains  by  the  development  of  many-sided 
activity  and  diverging  capabilities,  the  world  loses.  The  faculties 
of  the  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  pins  will  be 
stimted  and  all  but  destroyed  by  such  limitation ;  bxit  the  world 
will  get  better  pins  than  would  have  been  in  any  other  way  attain- 
able. Nevertheless,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Michelangelo 
would  have  given  any  better  painting  to  the  world  than  the  vaults 
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of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  if  he  had  never  touched  a  chisel ;  any 
better  sculpture  than  the  Moses,  if  he  had  never  handled  a  brush ; 
any  grander  architectural  conception  than  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's, 
if  he  had  never  meddled  with  sculpture  or  painting ;  or.  any 
sweeter  poetry  than  the  sonnets  addressed  to  Yittoria  Colonna,  had 
he  never  us^  any  other  medium  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
thought  than  the  pen.  I  doubt  whether  the  same  thing  could  be 
said  with  equal  security  of  any  other  of  the  exemplars  of  marvellous 
versatility  which  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Here  is  honest  George  Vasari's  account  of  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, which  a  subsequent  generation  has  deemed  less  wonderful 
than  did  that  of  its  contemporaries.  It  was  by  a  special  act  of 
compassionate  mercy  for  human  error  and  misdirected  effort,  in 
the  opinion  of  Messer  Griorgio,  that  the  ^  benignant  Buler  of  the 
Heavens  purposed  to  send  on  earth  an  intelligence  that  should  be 
universally  able  in  every  art  and  in  every  profession,  working  by 
his  own  sole  effort,  to  show  what  perfection  is  in  the  art  of 
design,  in  outline,  in  light  and  shade,  in  giving  relief  to  things 
represented  by  painting,  in  working  with  unerring  judgment  in 
sculpture,  and  in  rendering  human  dwellings  convenient,  safe, 
healthful,  cheerful,  well-proportioned,  and  rich  with  the  various 
adornments  of  architecture.  The  Creator,  at  the  same  time,  willed 
that  he  should  further  be  adorned  with  true  moral  philosophy,  and 
with  the  ornament  of  sweet  song,  to  the  end  that  the  world  should 
admire  and  select  him  as  an  exemplar  of  a  singular  purity  of  life, 
in  regard  to  his  actions,  the  holiness  of  his  conduct,  and  his  entire 
character ;  and  that  we  might  deem  him  rather  a  celestial  pheno- 
menon than  a  being  of  this  world.'  Worthy  Master  George 
piles  up  his  eulogy  with  somewhat  more  of  enthusiasm,  perhaps, 
than  discrimination :  but  it  serves  to  indicate  that  in  the  case  of 
Michelangelo  it  was  not  left  for  subsequent  generations  to  discover 
the  greatness  of  the  man,  whom  nevertheless  his  own  did  not  alto- 
gether abstain  from  putting  to  vile  uses. 

The  redundant  vehemence  of  Vasari's  testimony  to  the  moral 
worth  of  his  hero  will  appear  less  marked  by  conscious  exaggeration 
to  those  who  bear  in  mind  the  exceeding  lowness  of  the  moral 
standard  of  the  world  into  which  Michelangelo  was  bom.  That 
Florentine  and  Boman  world  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  such 
that  a  man  of  the  masculine  worth,  uprightness,  and  elevation  of 
mind  of  this  Buonarroti  might  well  seem  an  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon to  the  historian  of  the  lives  of  so  many  clever  scape- 
graces. Michelangelo  was,  despite  a  somewhat  rugged  temper,  and 
perhaps  a  certain  tendency  to  complain  and  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  world  around  him  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  quite  consistent 
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with  the  dignity  of  character  that  ought  to  have  belonged  to  «uch 
a  nature,  unquestionably  a  good  man — ^an  exemplary  son,  a  kind 
and  beneficent,  though  somewhat  dictatorial  brother;  a  good 
master,  and  a  most  conscientious  servant.  The  nK>ral  value  and 
tendency  of  his  work  was  never  abseiitfpom  his  mind ;  «nd  it  may 
be  with  the  utmost  safety  asserted,  despite  one  of  the  favourite 
cants  of  the  day,  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  artistic  value  of 
bis  work  would  have  been  far  less  than  it  is. 

Michelangelo  was  bom,  on  March  6, 1474,  at  Caprese,  a  Kttte 
town  in  the  Casentino,  at  Which  his  father,  Ludovico,  a  member  of 
a  noble  but  impoverished  Florentine  family,  held  at  the  time  tJid 
temporary  oflBce  of  Podesta,  or  chief  magistrate.  But  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  oflSce,  about  six  months  after  the  birtb^ 
thiB  his  second  son,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  the  chiMt-WM) 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  village 
of  Settignano,  two  or  three  miles  from  thevity.  Settignanolft 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Fiesole,  in  the  imtiiediMe 
vicinity  of  extensive  stone  quarries,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
quarry-meh,  stone  masons,  and  sculptors,  ^  they  have  been  from 
long  before  Michelangelo's  day  to  the  present  time — Bculpt(^  of 
garden  statues,  chimney-pieces,  cornices,  and  the  like;  for  Uie 
material  which  the  hill  that  overlooks  Florence  gives  them  is  not 
marble,  but  a  tolerably  fine  limestone.  Nevertheless  Settignaiks 
with  its  abounding  quarries  of  this  humble  material,  has  produced 
more  than  one  sculptor  who  has  become  known  on  the  roll  of  art 
as  '  da  Settignano.'  And  Vasari  tells  that  Buonarroti  himself^ 
in  conversation  with  him,  once  said,  ^  If  there  is  anything  good  in 
my  talent,  it  comes  from  having  been  bom  in  the  fine  air  of  your 
native  Arezzo ' — i.e.  at  Caprese  in  the  province  of  Arezzo,  of  whidi 
Vasari  was  a  native — ^  and  from  my  having  sucked  in  chisels  and 
mallet  with  the  milk  of  my  nurse  '1  The  nurse  in  question  was 
doubtless  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  many  generatioiis  of 
workers  of  stone  ;  and  physiologists  may  find  interest  in  the  spe^ 
culation  how  much  of  absolute  scientific  fact  there  may  have  been 
in  the  great  sculptor's  remark. 

Thus  the  haunts  of  Michelangelo's  earliest  years  were  the 
brown  stony  and  sterile  slopes  of  the  hill  overlooking  FloreDee, 
and  the  wondrously  storied  and  villa^lotted  valley  of  the  Arno. 
That  was  the  scene  his  eyes  looked  on  at  their  first  opening  with 
int^gence  on  the  scene  on  which  he  was  to  play  His  part,<liiring 
tbe  years  when  the  outward  world  and  its  sights  and  sdunds  make 
b^indelible  impression  on  the  character*  Desjiite  the  jeaxs 
great  sculptor  passed  subsequently  at  Some,  imd '  tiie 
the  works  which  have  bound  iip  his  name  and  ftme 
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vitb  thai  of  the  eternal  city,  he  was  to  the  last,  as  at  the  first, 
emineatly,  entirely,  and  most  characteristically  a  Florentine — a 
Florentine  in  bis  affections,  his  associations,  and  the  tone  of  his 
mind  and  character ;  and  there  waa  no  hour  of  his  sojourn  in  Set- 
t%nano  in  which. he  was  not  sucking  in  with  the  air  he  breathed, 
and  with  eveiy  sight  which  met  his  eyes,  the  influences  which  made 
him  so ;  doubtless  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  influences  which 
turned  his  opening  mind  to  art. 

Probably  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  any  city  of  the  world 
when  Art,  in  the  sense  which  has  been  given  to  the  term  in 
modem  times,  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  national  mind, 
and  absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  the  resources,  talent,  and  thoughts 
of  the  people  as  it  did  in  Florence  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
And,  tboiigh  one  of  the  results  of  this  was  to  make  consummate 
artists  the  companions  and  friends  of  princes,  another  was  so  to 
ennoble  the  disciples  of  every  branch  of  the  great  pursuit,  that  there 
was  no  breach  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  great  family.  Sculptors 
of  the  first  rank  of  merit  and  reputation  used  to  sign  themselves 
*lapicida,' — stone-cutter.  And  the  stone-cutters  of  Settignano 
among  whom  Michelangelo  passed  his  earliest  years  were  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  guild  of  art ;  and  doubtless  interpreted  to  the 
receptive  fchild  the  wonderful  panorama  on  which  he  and  they 
looked  down  with  every  rising  and  every  setting  sun,  and  the 
objects  in  it,  with  the  commentaries  and  in  the  spirit  of  artists. 

A  fine  place  for  the  first  years  of  a  healthy  child  is  that  hill- 
side, with  its  shrewd  and  limpid  atmosphere,  swept  by  every  gale 
on  its  'if«j  from  the  Apennine  to  the  Mediterranean.  Grand  space 
and  opportunity  for  rambling  1  Scarcely  any  enclosures !  Yet  the 
slopes  around  afe  not  entirely  barren.  Large  spaces,  it  is  true,  are 
mere  rock  and  the  quarries  from  which  the  palaces  of  Florence 
have  bebn  dug  out.  But  these  are  mingled  with  olive  groves; 
and  the  dark  greeti  of  the  cypress  harmonises  with  singularly 
admirable  effect  with  the  grey  stone  tints  in  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion with  it. 

Before  long,  however,  the  boy  wad  allowed  to  descend  into  the 
valley  on  which  we  itiay  be  &ure  he  had  long  been  looking  with 
longing  eyes,  and  to  become  a  Florentine.  He  was  placed  by  his 
fiitlidr  in  a  grammar  school,  wher6  one  Francesco  da  Urbino  was 
his  master.  He  made  good  progress  with  his  studies  there ;  but 
the  ruling  passion  wa^  not  slow  to  declare  itself.  Every  moment 
that  lie  coidd  call  his  own>  the  boy  devoted  to  drawing.  A  bit  of 
ehsraoftl  and  a  idute  w^U  were  all  that  wcfe  necessary  to  his  delight 
add-t^'fii^  improvement  in  the  art  of  design.  As  usual,  his  fisither 
was  aiDdooB  that  his  son  should  pursue  some  occupationi  in  which 
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success  could  be  more  surely  secured  by  industry,  and  rewarded  by 
wealth.  But,  as  usual  also,  the  artistic  temperament  prevailed 
over  all  the  obstructions  paternal  authority  could  place  in  his  way. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  Ludovico  Buonarroti,  seeing  that  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  against  so  strong  a  bias,  following  too  the  advice 
of  judicious  friends,  and  thinking  that  if  it  was  to  be  so,  it  was 
best  that  it  should  be  done  under  good  auspices,  placed  him  in  the 
workshop  of  Domenico  and  David  Ghirlandaio,  then  the  best  art- 
school  in  Florence.  Here  is  the  memorandum  of  the  contract 
made  with  the  brothers  Ghirlandaio,  as  recorded  by  the  young 
apprentice's  father : — 

*  April  1,  1488.  I,  Ludovico  son  of  Leonardo  di  Buonarroti, 
place  my  son  Michelangelo  with  Domenico  and  David,  sons  of 
Tommaso  Currado,  for  the  next  three  years,  according  to  the 
following  conditions.  The  said  Michelangelo  shall  remain  with 
the  aforesaid  brothers  for  the  time  named,  to  learn  to  paint,  and 
to  perfect  himself  in  that  art,  and  to  be  obedient  to  them.  During 
which  time  the  above  Domenico  and  David  agree  to  pay  him 
during  the  said  period  of  three  years  the  sum  of  twenty-four 
florins,  the  first  year  six  florins,  the  second  year  eight  florins,  and 
the  third  year  ten  florins,  together  ninety-six  lire^ 

On  this  Mr.  Heath  Wilson  in  his  recent  most  valuable  work  on 
Michelangelo,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  celebration 
at  Florence,  justly  remarks  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  afford 
a  very  remarkable  testimony  to  the  early  proficiency  of  the  young 
student,  seeing  that,  in  contradiction  to  the  usual  practice  in  similar 
cases,hi8  services  even  during  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship 
were  deemed  worthy  of  payment. 

In  his  fourteentii  year  he  frequented  the  school  which  the  art- 
loving  Medici  had  established  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the 
Casino,  which  still  stands  on  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  Florence, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Michelangelo  saw  the 
elegant  little  building  in  question  as  it  is  seen  at  the  present  day. 
The  first  recorded  work  of  his  boyish  chisel  was  the  head  of  a  Faun 
executed  in  the  Medici  garden,  which  so  pleased  the  magnificent 
Lorenzo  that  he  kept  the  young  artist  in  his  house  till  his  death 
in  1492,  the  seventeenth  year  of  Michelangelo's  age. 

Condivi,  his  disciple,  friend,  and  biographer,  writes  that  a  few 
months  before  the  Medici  were  driven  from  Florence,  Michelangelo 
foreseeing  the  catastrophe,  and  fearing  that  in  such  a  revolution  he 
might  not  be  in  safety  in  Florence,  left  the  city  and  went  to 
Bologna,  and  thence  to  Venice.  His  stay  in  the  latter  oity  seems 
to  have  been  very  short,  and  immarked  by  anything  of  interests 
But  he  remained  somewhat  mor^  than  a  year  at  3ologBa|  in  t)ie 
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house  of  his  countryinan  Messer  Francesco  Aldovrandi,  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  Bolognese  government.  There  his  patron  took 
him  one  daj  to  see  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Saint  Dominick,  and, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  the  figure  of  an  angel,  which  should 
have  been  holding  one  of  the  flambeaux,  as  well  as  a  figure  of 
Saint  Petronius,  were  wanting,  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  he 
could  supply  them.  The  young  man  thought  that  he  could,  and 
produced  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  figures,  which  have 
made  that  wonderful  sepulchral  monument  in  the  old  Dominican 
church  a  veritable  museum  of  masterpieces  of  sculpture. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  Tuscan,  one  of  whose  em- 
ployments at  Bologna  had  been  the  afibrding  to  his  patron  Aldov- 
randi the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dante  read  aloud  by  a  Tuscan 
tongue,  began  to  long  to  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  Things 
had  become  again  quiet  at  Florence,  and  the  year  1495,  the 
twentieth  of  his  age,  found  him  once  again  working,  mainly  with 
his  chisel,  for  Florentine  patrons.  Among  other  works  he  executed 
a  sleeping  Cupid,  which  led  in  a  whimsical  manner  enough  to  his 
first  visit  to  Kome.  The  work  was  executed  wholly  in  the  antique 
manner ;  and  the  younger  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pier  Francesco  de' 
Medici,  chancing  to  see  it,  and  admiring  it  much,  said  to  the 
artist :  *  Why,  if  you  were  only  to  doctor  it  a  little,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  having  been  buried  for  ages  under  the  ground, 
you  might  send  it  to  Home,  and  sell  it  as  an  antique  for  far  more 
than  you  could  get  for  it  otherwise.'  Michelangelo  took  the 
hint,  more  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  it  would  seem,  than  for  the  sake  of 
gainful  fraud.  For  he  sold  the  Cupid,  disguised  as  Lorenzo  had 
suggested,  to  a  dealer  at  Florence,  one  Baldassare  del  Milanese, 
who  undoubtedly  was  cognisant  of  the  trick,  for  the  small  sum  of 
thirty  ducats.  Baldassare  took  it  to  Kome,  and  at  once  sold  it  to 
the  Cardinal  San  Giorgio,  as  an  antique,  for  two  hundred  ducats  1 
And  very  amusing  it  is,  to  observe  the  same  frauds  and  sequel  of 
circumstances  going  on  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  those  which  are 
enacted  beneath  our  eyes  in  the  nineteenth!  It  is  within  the 
memoryof  the  present  writer,  that  an  extremely  cleveryoung  Floren- 
tine sculptor — (Bastianini,  I  think  his  name  was ;  and  had  he  not 
died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  his  name  would  have  been 
well  enough  known  by  this  time  I) — made  a  terra-cotta  bust  of 
a  medisBval  Florentine  worthy,  executed  in  the  style  of  the  renais- 
sance, and  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  a  Florentine  dealer,  whose  name  it 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention.  This  man  sold  it  as  a  mediaeval 
work  to  the  Louvre — ^it  was  in  the  days  of  the  second  empire — and 
for  several  years  it  figured  as  such  in  that  collection,  to  the  great 
^hupkUikg  wA  amusement  of  the  Florentine  artists  and  antiquaries, 
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which  was  immensely  increased  by  the  obstinate  detennimttieQ  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Louvre  not  to  be  undeceived,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  bust,  which  all  the  artistic  wprjd  at  Florence  bad 
seen  the  making  of,  was  a  cinque-cento  work !  Whether  it  has 
yet  been  removed  from  the  Louvre  or  catalogued  under  its  toue 
description,  I  do  not  know ! 

The  Cardinal  San  Giorgio  was  less  headstrong  in  hia  «rror.  It 
quickly  came  to  his  ears  that  he  had  been  cheated;  whepreiipon  he 
sent  back — (this  perhaps  not  so  wisely !)— ^the  Cupid,  to  Hesser 
Baldassare,  and  compelled  him  to  disgorge  tlietwo  hundred  duflf^ts* 
He  was,  however,  sufficiently  aware  of  the  real  merit  of  tbs  rejected 
work,  to  send  a  person  to  Florence,  with  instructions  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  for  the  discovery  of  the  artist.  Chance  favoured 
the  envoy's  object,  for  happening  one  day  to  menti(m  the 
sleeping  Cupid,  and  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upqn  his  eo^* 
plover,  Michelangelo  at  once  ^d  that  he  was  the  verit^da 
author  of  the  work  in  question.  Thereupon  followed  urgent  invi- 
tation to  Borne,  and  promises  of  patronage  and  support  on  the 
part  of  the  art-loving  CardinaL  And  the  young  Michelangelo 
was  tempted  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  {Nromised  l^d  of  artists, 
the  great  emporium  of  patronage  and  art,  whi<di  was  at  the  same 
time  the  only  spot  in  all  the  world  in  which,  as  regards  scNdptore, 
the  works  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home  could  be  studied  to  i^:^ 
good  effect.  In  truth,  in  those  days  Bome  was  the  Elddtf^  qS 
artists  of  every  kind.  Wealth  in  inexhaustible  streanas  flowed 
from  every  country  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  there 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  a  society  of  cultivated  old  bachelors, 
to  whom  art  in  its  various  branohqs  afforded  almost  the  only 
reputable  and  innocent  obj^t  for  the  employment  of  it.,  Strang? 
that  under  such  circumstances  Borne  itself  shpuld  have  evef 
been,  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  the  l^ast  fertile  in  native  artisiiio 
genius  I  Probably  this  ^ose  from  thq  .feict  t^^t  the  Qhprcli 
herself  absorbed  into  her  own  attractive  and  richly^  pyoniiaing 
career  all  the  talent,  enej^gy,  wd  intellectual  vigour  tMt  ^e  wU 
produced.  .  ...    - 

It  was,  a  great  day,  that  June  25.  in,  the  year  1 496^  wboB^ 
Michelangelo,  then  in  his  tw^nty-socond  y^ar,  ei^b^fped,  jbgr  th^ 
old  Porta  dd  Popc^o,  the  Eten^al  pipy !— 7a  gr^at  day,  for  Un^ 
artist,  and  a  yet  greater  day  for  Bon^«  TheChvMPph  anflChdsJtei^ 
dom.wereat  tliat  time  disgraced  by  th^  ezi8^eem,,3t^,]^efif9if« 
seat  of  that  monster  of  cynipal  proi^ga^,.  Alez^u^jdec  yi«,j  /Ve;^ 
very  bad  must  have  been  the  ,ent^e  poi^tion  of  ithQ  bo^  ^99^4 
^  Bome  and  in  tjbe  Church,  wii^ft  it  ^as  p^ml^H  titW^/^Wt^^fK^^^ 
(^ould  be  diosen  to  repres^t  Good's  Yicar  ih^  iwth  I    As^d  ift  ^^ 
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the  rampant  paganism,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  barbarism  and 
ecclesiastical  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  an  earlier  day,  while  it 
prodtteed  a  social  atmosphere  and  tone  of  feeling  favourable  to  art 
and  its  votaries,  was  characterised  by  an  almost  universal  dissolute- 
ness and  profligacy,  from  the  taint  of  which  very  few  of  the  men 
or  women  of  that  generation  escaped.  And  it  is  a  very  striking 
and  monorabie  &ct,  that  one  of  these  few  was  the  young  artist, 
who  arrived  in  his  twenty-second  year,  alone  and  his  own  master, 
in  that  pleasure^loving  city,  where  his  patrons  were  the  loosest  of 
the  Ioo6e  livers  who  sat  in  the  high  places  there.  Yet  such  was 
the  case.  Worthy  Messer  Giorgio  Vasari  was  so  impressed  by  the 
moral  worth  as  well  as  by  the  artistic  excellence  of  Buonarroti, 
that  he  considered,  as  has  been  seen,  the  former  no  less  than  the 
latter  as  a  special  example  afforded  to  a  wicked  world  by  the 
mercy  of  heaven.  And  this  '  stone-cutter '  and  painter  is  almost 
the  only  one  among  the  company  of  Italian  poets  with  whose 
stories  the  readers  of  these  sketches  have  been  occupied,  from 
whose  pages  the  strictest  moralist  could  desire  to  blot  no  line ! 

His  first  Koman  patron,  the  Cardinal  San  Giorgio,  as  he  was 
called,  was  that  Eaffaello  Kiario,  nephew  of  the  Cardinal  Pietro 
Riario,  on  whom  his  uncle,  Sixtus  IV.,  bestowed  such  enormous 
masses  of  wealth.  The  Cardinal  Raffaello  was  the  Cardinal  Pietro's 
heir,  and  having  been  first  created  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  received  a  crowd  of  appointments,  the  agglomeration  of 
which  seems  almost  incredible  even  in  those  utterly  shameless 
days.  H6  was  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  Archbishop  of  Viterbo,  and 
Bishop  of  Arezzo.  He  was  Bishop  of  Savona,  and  Archbishop  of 
Lucca.  He  was  Bishop  of  Taranto,  Cuenca,  Osma,  Porto,  Ostia, 
and  Velletri.  He  was  Abbot  of  the  great  monasteries  of  Monte 
Casslno,  Cava^  Chiaravalle,  Pavia,  Sassovino,  besides  a  host  of 
smaller  preferments.  But  biographers  of  his  own  day  would 
enumerate  all  Uiese  monstrously  accumulated  riches  as  indications 
of  thd  high  and  incontestable  merit  of  the  cardinal,  rather  than  as 
anything  objectionable  in  any  way.  No  scandal  was  given  by 
such  unblushing  pluralism  and  rapacity;  and  the  Cardinal  San 
Oioij^o  could  not  be  said  to  have  lived  a  scandalous  life. 

Thtt  splendid  prince  of  the  Church  was  only  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  at  the  time  when  the  young  sculptor  in  his  twenty-first  year 
went  to  Home  at  his  invitation,  and  presented  himself  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  his  friend  Lorenzo.  No  doubt  life  and  its 
prospects  presented  themselves  on  that  June  morning  in  very 
roselite  hues,  both  to  the  young  patron  and  the  young  artist.  The 
former  appeared  to  have  well-nigh  everything  that  the  world  could 
give  hini)  high  rank,  troops  of  friends,  youth,  health,  and  almost 
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boundless  wealth.  The  latter  found  himself  launched  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices  in  that  City  of  Borne,  which  was — as  in 
a  great  but  much  less  degree  it  still  is — ^the  promised  land  of  the 
artist,  and  especially  the  sculptor  I  The  future  that  was  before 
each  of  them  was  fated  to  be,  in  either  case,  very  different  from 
aught  that  the  outlook  could  have  seemed  to  promise !  There 
were  twenty  years  of  prosperity  before  the  Cardinal,  but  at  the 
end  of  them  there  was  a  terrible  precipice  and  Ml.  He  was  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucci  against  Leo  X. ; 
and  though  it  is  believed  on  apparently  very  good  grounds  that  the 
extent  of  his  guilt  was  to  have  been  cognisant  of  the.  conspiracy, 
he  was  degraded  from  the  purple ;  all  his  innumerable  benefices 
were  taken  from  him ;  the  huge  and  magnificent  palace  which  he 
had  built  at  San  Lorenzo  e  Damaso,  with  blocks  of  travertine 
robbed  from  the  Coliseum,  and  columns  from  the  Theata^  of 
Pompey,  was  confiscated ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
energetic  interposition  of  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College 
obtained  the  remission  of  the  capital  sentence ;  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  live  in  the  home  he  had  made  for  himself  during  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  life.  But  his  heart  was  broken.  He 
pined  for  four  wretched  years,  and  then  vacated  the  magnificent 
palace  he  was  suffered  to  die  in,  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
destined,  that  of  the  <  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria.'  It  was  here  that 
the  Boman  Parliament  assembled  by  Pius  IX.  was  held  in  June 
1848,  and  here  on  the  great  staircase,  up  which  Michelangelo 
had  carried  with  a  beating  heart  his  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Ccurdinal,  that  Kossi  was  murdered  by  the  chiefs  of  a  political 
party,  which  the  deed  has  rendered  indelibly  infiunous. 

But  the  future  concealed  behind  its  veil  a  yet  more  unforesee- 
able career  for  the  artist.  Dreams  he  doubtless  had  of  great  things 
to  be  achieved,  for  there  was  the  consciousness  of  power  stirring 
within  him.  But  not  genius  itself,  in  its  most  audacious  visions, 
could  have  dreamed  that  he,  that  young  Tuscan  ^  stonecutter,'  the 
son  of  a  poverty-stricken  father,  should  leave  such  a  mark  on  the 
Eternal  City  as  should,  during  the  whole  of  its  future  existence,  be 
one  of  the  main  attractions  which  should  bring  thither  &om  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  pilgrims  whose  fitith  would  never  have 
called  them  ^  ad  limina  Apostolorum ' ! 

Here  is  the  artist's  account  of  his  reception  by  the  magnificent 
Cardinal,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  patron  and  firiend^ 
Lorenzo : — 

^  Magnificent  >  Lorenzo,  &c. — ^This  is  to  inform  you  that  op 

*  Kot  iU  Hagnificent.    The  adjeetiTe  is  mevelj  oomplimeiitiiy. 
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Satuiday  last  ^  we  arrived  safely,  and  immediately  went  to  visit  the 
Cardinal  di  San  Giorgio,  and  I  presented  to  him  your  letter 
{chome  sabato  passato  gugnemo  asscUvameTUo,  eaavbito  andamo 
a  vicUare  d  chcurdinaU  (U  Scm  Oorgo^  Mi  preaerUai  la  voatra 
letterOj  as  Michelangelo  writes  in  his  native  Tuscan,  spelling  the 
words  exactly  as  the  lower  order  of  Florentines  pronounce  them  to 
this  day).  He  appeared  to  be  pleased  to  see  me,  and  desired  me  to 
go  immediately  to  see  certain  figures  (the  Cardinal's  collection  of 
ancient  statues !)  in  which  I  occupied  {ochupai)  the  whole  of  that 
day,  so  that  I  did  not  deliver  your  other  letters  that  day.  After- 
wzurds,  on  Sunday,  the  Cardinal  came  to  the  new  house  and  ordered 
me  to  be  called.  I  went  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  the  things  I  had  seen.  On  this  subject  I  told  him  my  mind ; 
and  certainly  I  think  that  he  has  many  beautiful  things.  Then 
the  Cardinal  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  had  it  in  me  to  produce 
something  of  beauty.  I  answered  that  I  was  not  capable  of  doing 
such  fine  things  as  I  had  seen,  but  he  should  see  what  I  could  do. 
We  bought  a  piece  of  marble  large  enough  for  a  life-size  figure, 
and  on  Monday  I  shall  begin  to  work.  {Abiamo  chonperato  una 
pezo  di  mwrmo  d^unafigura  del  naturale;  dlunedi  chomincero 
aUavorare).  Then,  last  Monday,  I  presented  your  other  letters  to 
Paolo  Bucellai  (appagolo  Rucellai),  and  he  offered  me  any  money 
I  might  need,  as  did  also  the  Cavalcanti  people.' 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  Lorenzo  that  he  had  delivered  a  letter 
from  him  to  Baldassare  (the  dealer  in  antiquities  who  had  cheated 
him  and  the  Cardinal),  and  had  demanded  to  have  his  Cupid  back 
again,  on  repayment  of  the  thirty  ducats  he  had  received ;  but 
that  Baldassare  had  answered  very  roughly,  and  had  said  that  he 
would  rather  break  the  statue  into  a  hundred  pieces — that  he  had 
bought  it,  and  meant  to  keep  it.  And  now,  concludes  the  artist, 
I  am  going  to  the  Cardinal  to  see  what  he  will  say  to  it.  This 
letter  is  addressed  on  the  outside  to  '  Sandro  Botticelli,  in  Firenze,' 
by  which  it  may  be  seen  that  it  was  still  deemed  imprudent  to  be 
known  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  disgraced  and  fallen 
Medici.  It  is  evident  that  the  Cardinal  did  not  imagine  that 
Michelangelo  was  in  any  degree  to  blame  for  the  fraud  which  had 
been  practised  by  the  dealer ;  and  that  he  was  about  to  go  to  work 
for  his  new  patron  immediately.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  however, 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  work  executed  for  the  Cardinal  for  a 
year  after  this  time.  How  was  that  year  employed  ?  Mr.  Heath 
Wilson,  in  his  recent  work,  shows  conclusively  that  he  could  not 
have  been  employed  on  the  Adonis,  which  has  been  attributed  to 

^  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Saturday  in  question  must  have  been  the  2^th  of 
Jtme,  the  date  of  the  letter  being  the  2nd  of  July. 
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this  time,  and  enggesta  with  great  apparent  jarobabiliigt  that  Uie 
80-called  '  Cupid '  (which  surely  was  never  meant  for  a  Gnpid.  «t 
all)  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensingtoipi  was  executed  at  tliiB  time* 
Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  statue  was  raHier  meant  to  rqaeaeot 
an  Apollo.  ^  If  this  be  an  Apollo^  as  suggested,'  writes  Mr.  Heath 
Wilson  in  a  passage  of  very  remarkable  and  valuable  critieism  on 
Michelangelo's  work  and  genius,  ^  it  is  such  a  representation  c^ 
that  god  as  Michelangelo  would  conceive  ;  for  his  ideal  waa  at  all 
times  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  any  comparison 
between  his  work  and  theirs  can  only  make  the  difference  manifinst, 
proving  that,  however  carefully  he  studied  ancient  works  of  sculp* 
ture,  they  could  not  so  control  the  bent  of  his  genius'  as  to  tmiia- 
form  him  into  an  imitator.  From  them  he  learned  that  tb»e  was 
a  higher  level  in  art  than  that  attained  by  his  predecessors^  and 
they  aroused  his  ambition.' 

The  want  of  information  as  to  the  work  oa  which  MicbelangeJo 
employed  himself  during  the  year  subsequently  to  his  aiilval  in 
Bome,  and  his  first  interview  with  the  Cardinal  di  San  Giorgio, 
seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  he  ultimately  received 
no  commission  from  that  wealthy  Churchman.  The  Cardinal  se^ns 
to  have  been  merely  bitten  by  tiie  fashionable  mania  for  colleeting 
ancient  marbles,  without  having  any  real  love  for  art,  as  might, 
indeed,  have  baen  inferred  from  his  relinquishing  the  sleeping 
Cupid  as  soon  as  ever  he  discovered  that  it  was  not  an  antique- 
He  wished,  it  would  seem,  to  play  the  patron,  which  was  also 
fashionable,  but  nothing  came  of  his  patronage,  save  (and  it  was 
doubtless  much,  though  but  little  to  his  own  credit)  the  bringing 
the  artist  to  Some,  and  introducing  him,  oi^xathei^  putting  him  ill 
the  way  to  introduce. himself  to  other  and. more  effideot  "^rm^ 

We  must  not,  however,  yield  to  the  t^aptatioa  of  referring  .to 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  other  early  works  were  pro- 
duced. Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  chiad 
seems  to  have  occupied  him  exclusively,  and  that  he  evidently, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  first  sojourn  in  Rome,  was  eamiog 
money.  This  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  his  father  wbiph  muft  in 
part,  at  least,  be  given.  It  is  dated  August  19,  1497,  whoa  he 
had  been  a  little  more  than  a  year  in.  Some.  Pc^ticalvimsvtiides 
at  Florence  had  yet  further  impoverished  his  fi&ther  and  his  neces- 
sitous family,  and  for  many  a  long  year  we  find  the  young  .artist 
acting  the  part  of  Providence  by  the  ever^om^aiolng  ifimily  at 
home.  The  &ther,  Ludovico,  it  seems,  had  sent  the  artist'9  brother, 
Buonarroto,  to  Some  to  represent  to  him  the  state  of  distres  in 
which  they  were,  and  specially  his  inability  to  pay  a  certain  mercer, 
who  was  pressing  him  for  the  amount  of  his  bill.    Michelangelo 
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had  r8o(»niiiended  the  immediate  payment  in  part  of  the  demand ; 
and  Wiriie&  ag  {bliow8>-« 

'  - '  ^  Wbkt  ^ou  consent  to  give  him  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send 
to  yoti)  tf  70a  have  not  enough ;  although  I  have  but  little,  as  I 
have  toM  you.  I  shall  strive  to  gather  it,  or  to  borrow,  so  that 
you  may  not  have  to  apply  to  the  pawnbroker,  as  Buonarroto  says. 
Do  not  wonder  if  I  have  sometimes  expressed  myself  impatiently ; 
(we  see  that  the  case  in  question  was  by  no  means  the  first  demand 
that  had  been  made  from  home  on  the  young  artist's  slender  purse  I) 
I  have  at  times  for  many  reasons  much  provocation,  such  as  may 
happen  to  those  absent  firom  home.  I  undertook  to  make  a  statue 
for  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  I  bought  the  marble ;  which  however 
I  did  not  commence,  because  he  was  faithless  to  his  promises. 
Consequently,  I  am  engaged  on  a  figure  on  my  own  account.  I 
purchased  a  piece  of  marble  for  five  ducats,  and  this  on  my  own 
account.  Thus  you  may  believe  that  I  also  have  my  expenses 
^nd  my  hard  work.  But  that  which  you  ask  of  me  I  shall  send, 
ikhould  I  sell  myself  as  a  slave.'  This  letter  is  one  of  those 
published  recently  firom  the  Buonarroti  archives  at  Florence,  by  the 
Commendatore  GottL  Not  having  at  hand  his  book,  which  in 
^ruth  is  not  worth  much  save  for  the  sake  of  the  documents  it 
contains,  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Wilson's  translation. 

Michelangelo,  yielding  at  last  to  the  continued  urgency  of 
his  father,  returned  to  Florence  in  1501,  and  remained  there  three 
years.  In  his  case  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  prophet  had  no  honour 
in  his  own  country ;  for  commissions  both  firom  private  persons  and 
firom  the  city  poured  in  upon  him  in  greater  number  than  he  could 
execute  them.  Thirty-seven  large  works  were  demanded  of  him 
in  that  short  space  of  time;  and  when  he  returned  to  Borne  in  the 
February  of.  1^08,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  several  of  them  unex- 
ecuted or  Unfinished. 

But  he  was  called  thither,  this  time  by  a  summons,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  decline  to  obey,  that  of  a  Pope,  and  a 
great  Pope,  Julius  the  Second.  Julius  was  a  different  man 
and  a  very  different  patron  fi-om  the  Cardinal  di  San  Giorgio. 
He  was  a  real  lover  of  art,  but  the  grandiose  nature  of  his 
ididas  and  plans  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  please  or  to 
deal  with  Mm.  Not  that  the  artist  and  the  patron  disagreed  on 
any  question  of  art  or  of  taste.  They  were  in  that  respect  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  each  other.  The  vast  conceptions  of  Julius 
wcve  embodied  (on  paper)  by  Michelangelo  with  an  audacity 
and  sanguine  estimate  of  human  })ossibilities  equal  to  his  own. 
But  not  even  the  enormous  energy,  the  imerring  certainty  of  hand, 
an4  rapid    execution  of  Michelangelo   could    content  the  im- 
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patience  of  Julius,  who  seemed  to  expect  that  his  word  ahoold 
have  the  creative  power  of  the  Almighty,  whom  he  believed  himself 
to  represent!  And  before  one  colossal  work  could  be  finished,  or  little 
more  than  begun,  the  teeming  mind  of  the  Pontiff  had  imagined 
other  and  yet  vaster  schemes.  The  church  of  St.  Peter's  was  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  Michelangelo  must  be  called  off  firom  his  labour  on 
the  colossal  tomb  he  was  preparing  for  the  Pontiff,  to  rebuild  it. 

Before  this  change  of  purpose  had  occurred  to  the  Pope,  how* 
ever,  he  sent  Michelangelo  to  Carrara,  to  purchase  the  marbles 
necessary  for  the  moniunent ;  and  he  was  there  on  this  buainess 
eight  months. 

Carrara  is  now  a  prosperous  little  town,  all  white  with  niarUe 
dust,  at  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  mountain,  from  which  has  been 
drawn  during  so  many  centuries  the  material  for  statues  and 
monuments  innumerable  in  every  part  of  the  world.  A  wilder 
scene,  even  in  these  days,  than  the  vast  quarries  high  up  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  the  ravine  down  which  the  blocks  are  dragged 
to  the  town  below,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  For  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  by  engineering  skill,  as  so  easily  might  be  done,  for  the 
facilitation  of  the  arduous  work  of  getting  the  marble  down  to  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Still,  as  in  the  days  of  Michelangelo,  the 
enormous  masses  of  marble,  when  riven  from  the  mountain  side,  are 
dragged  down  by  the  sheer  force  of  men  and  oxen,  imaided  save  by 
the  rudest  and  most  primitive  appliances  of  levers,  chains,  and 
ropes ;  and  not  a  year  passes  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  of 
oxen,  and  generally  more  than  one  of  men,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
highly  dangerous  work.  One  of  the  best  known  English  sculptors 
in  Some,  the  author  of  the  colossal  statues  of  Michelangelo  and 
Bafaello  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  in  Liverpool, 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  losing  his  life  while  superintending 
the  getting  down  of  one  of  the  huge  blocks  destined  for  these 
works.  Aud  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Michelangelo  was  not 
less  energetic  in  himself  superintending  the  getting  of  the  marbles 
he  required.  He  must  at  that  period  of  his  life  have  been  exactly 
the  sort  of  man  whom  one  can  conceive  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil,  the  striving  of  men  and  beasts,  the  shouting,  and  the 
continual  danger,  high  up  on  that  wild  mountain  in  the  blazing 
heat  of  the  summer  days,  and  amid  the  violent  storms  sweeping 
down  from  the  Apennine  heights  in  the  winter  ones.  Thirty-fi>ur 
tons  of  marble  he  needed  for  transport  to  Some,  besides  the  yet 
iarger  quantity  for  those  merely  architectural  portions  of  the  monu- 
ment which  were  to  be  executed  at  Carrara  from  his  designs. 

When  the  blocks  had  been  brought  coast-wise  firom  the  port,  a 
little  below  Carrara,  up  the  Tiber  to  Bome,  and  were  heaped  up  on 
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a  bit  of  ground  near  the  Vatican,  where  a  studio  had  been  built  for 
the  artist,  we  are  told  that  they  seemed  to  form  a  temple  them- 
selves, rather  than  merely  the  material  for  a  monument.    The 
Pope  interested  himself  much  in  these  preparations  for  the  elevation 
of  a  sepulchral  monmnent  to  himself  of  a  magnificence  such  as  no 
previous  or  subsequent  Pontiff  has  been  honoured  by.     He  caused 
a  private  passage  to  be  constructed,  forming  a  communitotion 
between  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  and  the  artist's  studio ;  and  frequently  visited  the  artist 
at  his  work,  conversing  with  him  at  length  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.     But  there  came  a  sudden  and  unexplained  change.  Julius 
very  evidently  no  longer  regarded  the  sculptor  with  the  sentiments 
he  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  him.     It  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  the  alienation  of  the  Pontiff's  mind  was  caused  by 
the  insinuations  and  misrepresentations  of  Bramante,  who  was 
jealous  and  deeply  mortified  especially  at  the  Pope's  purpose  of 
employing  Michelangelo,   not    only   as    a   sculptor,  but  as  an 
architect  in  connection  with  the  intended  new  Basilica,  and  as  a 
painter  in  connection  with  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  jealousy  and  mortification 
were   deeply  felt,  and  that  they  sufficed  to  render  Bramante  a 
bitter  and  very  imscrupulous  enemy  to  Michelangelo.    But  it 
seems  hardly  probable  that  Bramante  should  have  exercised  so  para* 
mount  an  influence  as  such  a  theory  would  suppose  over  the  mind 
of  such  a  man  as  Julius ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
cooling  of  the  Pontiff's  interest  in  the  works  in  question  was  due 
to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  providing  the  necessary  funds,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  attention  was  diverted  from  the  artist  and 
his  work  by  the  warlike  cares  which,  while  they  occupied  his  whole 
energy,  enforced  economy  in  less  absolutely  urgent  expenditure. 
On  the  Saturday  before  Easter  in  the  year  1506,  Michelangelo 
himself  heard  the  Pope  say,  as  he  relates  in  a  letter  *  written 
from  Florence  on  the  following  2nd  of  May,  '  that  he  would  not 
sp^id  another  penny  for  eitj;ier  little  stones  or  big  ones  1 '  never- 
theless, he  goes  on  to  say,  he  made  his  usual  application  for  the 
frmds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  was  told  to  come 
back  again  on  the  Monday.     The  same  reply  was  given  to  him  on 
the   Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and    Thursday;  and  at  last,  on  the 
Friday  morning,  he  was  refused  admittance  to  the  palace.    That 
was  enough  for  a  man  little  fitted  by  temper  to  submit  to  such 
treatment  even  from  a  Pope,  and  Michelangelo  at  once  left  the 
city,  and  rode  hard  for  Florence. 

*  Recently  printed  fiom  the  Buonarroti  archives. 
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It  soon  became  abundantly  clear,  however,  that  the  Pontiff  did 
not  mean  to  lose  him.  He  despatched  in  all  haste  no  fewer 
than  five  couriers  after  him.  But  the  young  artist  had  ridd^i 
80  well,  that  he  was  not  overtaken  till  he  was  safe  at  Poggi- 
bonsi  within  the  Florentine  Eepublic.  There  he  wrote  a  reply 
to  the  orders  brought  by  the  couriers,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not 
deserved  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  and  would  never  return. 
And  he  rode  forward  to  Florence,  where  he  immediately  began 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  frescoes  for  the  Municipality  whidi  he 
had  left  unfinished  at  his  previous  departure  for  Bome.  The  Pope 
meantime  continued  his  efforts  to  induce  him  to  return,  by  means 
of  negotiation  through  his  firm  fri^d  Giuliano  da  San  Grallo,  as 
well  as  by  putting  pressure  on  the  Florentine  Government.  *  Thou 
bast  tried  an  experiment  with  the  Pope,'  said  his  friend  Gonfiei- 
loniere  Soderini,  ^  which  a  king  of  France  would  not  have  ventured ; 
but  the  time  is  passed  for  entreaty.  We  will  not  go  to  war  with 
him  on  thyaccoimt,  or  expose  our  State  to  risk.  So,  prepare  thy- 
self to  return.' 

Michelangelo  meantime  proposed  that  all  the  marble  should 
be  brought  to  Florence,  and  the  work  executed  there !  ^  But  this  of 
course  did  not  suit  the  Pontiff,  who  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
i^ist's  genius  in  various  other  matters  besides  the  erection  of  his 
own  sepulchre.  Soderini  also  offered  to  send  Michelangelo  as  an 
ambassador  from  Florence  to  Bome,  thereby  ensuring  his  personal 
Sfifety.  For  his  resentment  towards  the  Pontiff  was  feu:  from  the 
only,  and  apparently,  after  the  first  heat  of  his  anger,  by  no 
means  the  principal,  cause  of  his  refusal  to  return  to  Bome.  He 
had  received  hints  which  led  him  to  believe  that  his  life  would  be 
in  danger  from  assassination  there.  And  such  a  crinae  would  not 
have  been  at  all  an  unprecedented  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  artistic  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  those  days.       J 

'  Not  long  after  the  flight  of  Michelangelo  from  Bome,  the 
Pontiff  left  Bome  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Perugia  and  Bologna,  and  entered  the  latter  city  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1506.  Thither  he  once  again  invited  Michel- 
aiigjdlo  to  come  to  him  ;  which  at  last  the  artist  consented  to  do, 
c^rryiog  with  him  letters  from  the  Signory,  as  aliso  one  from  his 
firiend  Soderini  to  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  that  name,  which 
characterizes  the  bearer  in  terms  so  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
expressions  in  it  must  be  given.  <  He  is  an  excellent  young  man,' 
says  the  Gt>nfialoniere,  <  and  in  his  profession  unequalled  in  Italy, 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  ...  He  is  of  such  a  dispfasition  thsi^i, 
if  kindly  spoken  to,  and  ^ell  treated,  he  will  do  anything.  It  is 
necessaiy  to  show  him  affection  and  favour,  and  in  return  he  will 
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do  works  which  will  astonish  all  who  see  them/  ^The  said 
Michelangelo,'  it  was  added,  'proceeds  upon  the  pledge  of  our 
fidth.' 

At  Bologna,  Michelangelo  executed  the  model  for  a  statue  in 
bronze  of  Julius,  to  be  placed  over  the  western  door  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  which,  after  ond  fiulure  in  the  casting,  was  successfully 
accomplished. 

In  1508  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  established  a  studio  and 
workshop  in  the  Borgo  Pinti,  and  would  fain  have  remained  there; 
But  hardly  had  he  settled,  himself,  before  a  summons  once  more 
came  from  Pope  Julius,  which  this  time  the  artist  at  once  obeyed ; 
but  found,  on  arriving  once  !more  at  Some,  that  he  was  to  be  oc- 
cupied, not  as  he  had  hoped  and  expected  on  the  Pontiff's  unfinished 
monument,  but  on  the  painting  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Julius  to  employ  Saphael  on  the  work. 
But  the  high-handed  Pontiff  would  take  no  denial,  and  .  •  .  the 
world  knows  the  result.  The  story  of  the  execution  of  this  vast 
work,  told  by  Mr.  Heath  Wilson  as  it  has  never  been  told  before, 
is  a  most  interesting  one.  But  no  room  can  be  found  for  the 
telling  of  it  here.  When  the  great  work  was  finished  he  once 
more  set  himself  to  the  completion  of  the  monument.  But  it  was 
very  far  from  completed  when  the  Pope  died  in  1513,  owing  sums 
to  Michelangelo  which  were  never  paid. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  the  first  of  the  Medicean  Popes,  Michel- 
angelo's Tuscan  compatriots,  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
and  by  him  also  the  great  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect  was 
employed  on  a  variety  of  imdertakings,  the  manifold  negotiations 
and  business  counected  with  which  caused  fully  as  much  trouble 
and  vexation  to  the  artist,  as  had  his  relations  with  the  Pontiff's 
predecessor.  But  Popes  passed  one  after  the  other ;  and  the  artist 
remailied  and  worked.  Leo  reigned  his  eight  years  and  eight 
months  (1513-1521);  Adrian  VL,  his  twenty  months;  Clement 
VIL  his  ten  years  (1523-1534);  Paul  III.,  the  Famese,  his 
fifteen  jears  (1534-1549);  Julius  III.  his  five  years  (1550-1555); 
Marcellos  II.  his  twenty-three  days ;  Paul  IV.  his  four  years 
(1555-1559) ;  and  Pius  IV.  had  begun  his  reign,  while  still  the 
years  beat  against  the  grand  old  oak^like  figure  of  Michelangelo, 
which  occupied  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  generation,  and  much 
more  in  those  of  succeeding  generations,  a  space  as  large  as  any  of 
them,  and  much  larger  than  some  of  them.  More  or  less,  all 
employed  hitil ;  and  more  or  less,  all  worried  and  vexed  him  with 
caprices,  uncettldnties,  changes  of  plans  and  purposes,  and  above 
aU  by  being  one  'and  all  abominable  paymasters  I  It  was  under 
Paul  the  Third  that  he  was  formally  constituted  architect  of  St. 
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Peter's.  It  was  under  Clement  the  Seventh  that  he  executed  the 
most  beautiful  and  perhaps  not  the  least  noble  of  his  works  in 
marble — the  statues  in  the  Medicean  chapel  designed  by  him  in 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 

One  of  those  beautiful  figures,  that  of  '  Night,'  gave  rise  to  a 
quatrain  by  the  artist,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  verse, 
and  far  more  strikingly  of  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  temperament* 
Giovanbattista  Strozzi  had  written  the  following  somewhat  bancUe 
quatrain  on  the  statue  in  question — 

La  Notte  che  tu  vedi  in  si  dolci  atti 
DoTxnir,  fu  da  iin  Angelo  scolpita 
In  questo  sasso ;  e,  perche  dorme,  ha  vita ; 
Destala,  se  nol  credit  e  parleratti. 

Which  may  be  thus  Englished — 

The  '  Night*  which  sweetly  sleepbg  thou  dost  see 
Was  by  an  '  Angel  *  carved  in  marble  fair, 
And  since  she  sleeps,  life  also  must  be  there  ! 
Thou  doubtest  P  Wake  her,  she  will  speak  to  thee  ! 

To  which  Michelangelo  replied  as  follows,  speaking  in  the 
character  of  his  statue — 

Qrato  Wih  1  sonno,  e  plu  Tesser  di  sasso, 
Mentre  che  '1  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura; 
Non  veder,  non  sentir,  m'd  gran  ventura  I 
Perd  non  mi  destar  I  deh !  parla  basso ! 

I  joy  to  sleep,  joy  more  to  be  of  stone ; 
WMle  shame  b  rife  and  evils  thrive  and  grow, 
Neither  to  see  nor  feel  is  heaven's  best  boon  ! 
Break  not  my  slumber,  therefore,  but  speak  low  I 

The  lines  express  but  too  accurately  the  prevailing  tone  of 
Michelangelo's  mind  during  a  large  portion  of  his  prolonged 
career  I  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  something  that 
needs  examination  and  explanation  by  a  skilled  and  philosophical 
sociologist  in  the  indisputable  fact  that  that  age  and  social  system 
in  which  Michelangelo  lived,  while  magnificent  and  many  would 
say  matchless  in  art,  was  morally  as  baseband  corrupt  an  age  and 
society  as  the  world  ever  saw.  And  Michelangelo  was  accord- 
ingly ever  at  war  with  it.  In  truth,  save  in  so  &r  as  his  temper 
was  rendered  rugged  and  morose,  he  seems  to  have  walked  his  path 
amid  the  moral  slough  around  him  unsoiled  by  it,  and  un* 
deteriorated ;  a  truly  rare  and  edifying  example ! 

During  the  reigns  of  the  above-enumerated  popes,  he  was 
constantly  called  backwards  or  forwards  on  their  artistic  aSkirp, 
and  those  of  his  Florentine  employers ;  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
ever  infamous  Clement,  the  perfidious  destroyer  of  his  country's 
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liberties,  there  was  the  wonderful  episode  of  the  siege  of  Florence, 
with  Michelangelo  in  the  character  of  military  engineer  fortifying 
the  hill  of  San  Miniato  I  And  there  is  no  portion  of  this  long  life  of 
eighty-nine  years, — he  died  in  1564 — ^not  an  incident  of  his  dealings 
with  Popes  and  Municipal  authorities,  of  his  troubles  with  the 
jealousies,  treacheries,  and  calumnies  of  rival  artists,  of  his  dangers 
and  labours  amid  the  mountains  of  Serravezza,  whose  quarries  had 
been  then  recently  discovered, — that  is  not  interesting  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  But  all  this  story  would  need  a  couple  or  more 
of  volumes,  to  tell  as  well  and  as  amusingly  as  it  might  be  told. 
And  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  article. 

But  there  is  one  chapter  of  his  eventful  life  which  must  be 

more  specially  adverted  to,  because  it  very  mainly  influenced  him 

as  a  poet.    I  mean,  of  course,  his  friendship  for  Vittoria  Colonna. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  say  anything  of  her,  or  of  the  nature  and 

circumstances  of  that  truly  noble  and  pure  friendship,  because 

these  things  have  been  already  discoursed  on  in  the  preceding 

article  of  this  series.    It  may  suffice  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  his 

intimacy  with  her  coloured  altogether  the  style  and  tone  of  thought 

of  his  poetry,  some  seventy  sonnets  and  eighty  or  so  of '  Madrigals^' 

and  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  mainly  religious.     It  was  not  till  he 

was  far  advanced  in  life  that  Michelangelo  solaced  himself  with 

poetry  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  character  of  his  mind,  grave  and 

serious  at  all  times,  became  deeply  tinged  with  religious  feeling 

after  his  acquaintance  with  Vittoria.      It  is  well  known  that  her 

religious  feelings  leaned  strongly  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 

reformers,  which  prevailed  in  Italy  at  that  day  to  a  degree  that 

has  never  been  the  case  since.     And  there  are  many  passages 

in  the  sonnets  and  madrigals,  the  purely  Calvinistic  sentiment  of 

which  might  have  obtained  a  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  from  Newton 

or  Toplady.     The  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  them  is  immis- 

takable,  and  they  differ  in  this  respect  very  remarkably  from  his 

love  poetry,  which  in  truth  consists  of  little  else  than  the  cold, 

make-believe,  Platonic  conceits  so  dear  to  the  academies  of  that 

period.     Nevertheless,  I  may  well  end,  as  I  began,  this  notice 

of  Michelangelo  as  a  poet,  by  saying  that  he  is,  to  the  best  of 

my  knowledge,  the  only  writer  of  verses  of  those  days  who  never 

wrote  a  line  that  in  his  eighty-ninth  year  he  need  have  wished  to 

blot! 
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fabled  an)>  tfytic  fitqud^. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

All  my  life,  from  boyhood  up,  I  Tiave  had  the  habit  of  reading  a 
certain  set  of  anecdotes,  written  in  the  quaint  vein  of  the  WorUTa 
ingenious  Fabulist,  for  the  lesson  they  taught  me  and  the  pleasure 
they  gave  me.  They  lay  always  convenient  to  my  hand,  and  when- 
ever I  felt  meanly  of  my  kind  I  turned  to  them,  and  they  ban- 
ished that  sentiment ;  whenever  I  felt  myself  to  be  selfish,  sordid, 
and  ignoble  I  turned  to  them,  and  they  told  me  what  to  do  to  win 
back  my  self-respect.  Many  times  I  wished  that  these  charming 
anecdotes  had  not  stopped  with  their  happy  climaxes,  but  had 
continued  the  pleasing  history  of  their  several  benefactors  and 
beneficiaries.  This  wish  rose  in  my  breast  so  persistently  that  at 
last  I  determined  to  satisfy  it  by  seeking  out  the  sequels  of  those 
anecdotes  myself.  So  I  set  about  it,  and  after  great  labour  and 
tedious  research  accomplished  my  task.  I  will  lay  the  result  be- 
fore you,  giving  you  each  anecdote  in  its  turn,  and  following  it  with 
its  sequel  as  I  gathered  it  through  my  investigations. 

THE  GRATEFUL  POODLE, 

One  day,  a  benevolent  physician  (who  had  read  the  books), 
having  found  a  stray  poodle  sufiering  from  a  broken  leg,  conveyed 
the  poor  creature  to  his  home,  and  after  setting  and  bandaging 
the  injured  limb  gave  the  little  outcast  its  liberty  again,  and 
thought  no  more  about  the  matter.  But  how  great  was  his  siurprise, 
upon  opening  his  door  one  morning,  some  days  later,  to  find  the 
grateful  poodle  patiently  waiting  there,  and  in  its  company  another 
stray  dog,  one  of  whose  legs,  by  some  accideiit,  had  beei  broken. 
The  kind  physician  at  once  relieved  the  distressed  animal,  nor  did 
he  forget  to  admire  the  inscrutable  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
who  had  been  willing  to  use  so  humble  an  instrument  aa  the  poc»r 
outcast  poodle  for  the  inculcating  of^  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

SEQUEL. 

The  next  morning  the  benevolent  physician  found  the  two 
dogs,  beaming  with  gratitude,  waiting  at  his  door,  and  with  them 
two  other  dogs, — cripples.    The  cripples  were  speedily  healed, 
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and  the  four  .went  their  way,  leaving  the  benevolent  physician 
more  overcome  by  pious  wonder  than  ever.  The  day  passed,  the 
morning  came.  There  at  the  door  sat  now  the  four  reconstructed 
dogs,  and  with  them  four  others  requiring  reconstruction.  This 
day  also  passed,  and  another  morning  came;  and  now  sixteen 
dogs,  eight  of  them  newly  crippled,  occupied  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
people  were  going  aroimd.  By  noon  the  broken  legs  were  all  set, 
but  the  pious  wonder  in  the  good  physician's  breast  was  beginning 
to  get  mixed  with  involuntary  profanity.  The  sun  rose  once 
more,  and  exhibited  thirty-two  dogs,  sixteen  of  them  with  broken 
legs,  occupying  the  sidewalk  and  half  of  the  street;  the  human 
spectators  took  up  the  rest  of  the  room.  The  cries  of  the  wounded, 
the  songs  of  the  healed  brutes,  and  the  conmients  of  the  on-looking 
citizens  made  great  and  inspiring  cheer,  but  traffic  was  interrupted 
in  that  street.  The  good  physician  hired  a  couple  of  assistant 
surgeons  {^tid  got  through  his  benevolent  work  before  dark,  first 
taking  the  precaution  to  cancel  his  church  membership,  so  that  he 
might  express  himself  with  the  latitude  which  the  case  required. 

But  some  things  have  their  limits.  When  once  more  the 
morning  dawned,  and  the  good  physician  looked  out  upon  a 
massed  and  far-reaching  multitude  of  clamorous  and  beseeching 
dogs,  he  said,  'I  might  as  well  acknowledge  it — I  have  been 
fooled  by  the  books ;  they  only  tell  the  pretty  part  of  the  story, 
and  then  stop.  Fetch  me  the  shot-gun ;  this  thing  has  gone  along 
far  enough.' 

He  issued  with  his  weapon,  and  chanced  to  step  upon  the  tail 
of  the  original  poodle,  who  promptly  bit  him  in  the  leg.  Now 
the  great  and  good  work  which  this  poodle  had  been  engaged  in 
had  engendered  in  him  such  a  mighty  and  augmenting  enthusiasm 
as  to  turn  his  weak  head  at  last  and  drive  him  mad.  A  month 
later,  when,  the  benevolent  physician  lay  in  the  death  throes  of 
hydrophobia,  he  called  his  weeping  friends  about  him,  and 
said, — 

'  Beware  of  the  books.  They  only  tell  half  of  the  story. 
Whenever  a  poor  wretch  asks  you  for  help,  and  you  feel  a  doubt 
as  to  what  result  may  flow  from  your  benevolence,  give  yourself 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  kill  the  applicant.' 

And  so  saying  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  gave  up  the 
ghort. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  AUTHOR. 

A  poor  land  young  literary  beginner  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  kifi 
manuscripts  accepted.    At  last,  when  the  horrors  of  starvaticm 
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were  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  laid  his  sad  case  before  a  cele- 
brated author,  beseeching  his  counsel  and  assistance.  This 
generous  man  immediately  put  aside  his  own  matters,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  peruse  one  of  the  despised  manuscripts.  Kaving  com- 
pleted his  Ifihdly  task,  he  shook  the  poor  yoimg  man  cordially 
by  the  hand,  saying,  ^  I  perceive  merit  in  this ;  come  again  to  me 
on  Monday.'  When  the  time  specified  was  come,  the  celebrated 
author,  with  a  sweet  smile,  but  saying  nothing,  spread  open  a 
magazine  which  was  damp  from  the  press.  What  was  the  poor 
yoimg  man's  astonishment  to  discover  upon  the  printed  page  his 
own  article  1  *  How  can  I  ever,'  said  he,  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  bursting  into  tears,  *  testify  my  gratitude  for  this  noble  con- 
duct I '  The  celebrated  author  was  the  renowned  Snodgrass ;  the 
poor  young  beginner  thus  rescued  from  obscurity  and  starvation 
was  the  afterwards  equally  renowned  Snagsby.  Let  this  pleasing 
incident  admonish  us  to  turn  a  charitable  ear  to  all  beginners  that 
need  help. 

SEQUEL. 

The  next  week  Snagsby  was  back  with  five  rejected  manu- 
scripts. The  celebrated  author  was  a  little  siurprised,  because  in 
the  books  the  young  struggler  had  never  needed  but  one  lift,  ap- 
parently. However,  he  ploughed  through  these  papers,  removing 
unnecessary  flowers  and  digging  up  some  acres  of  adjective-stumps, 
and  then  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  the  articles  accepted. 

A  week  or  so  drifted  by,  and  the  grateful  Snagsby  arrived  with 
another  cargo.  The  celebrated  author  had  felt  a  mighty  glow  of 
satisfaction  within  himself  the  first  time  he  had  successfully  be- 
friended the  poor  young  struggler,  and  had  compared  himself  with 
the  generous  people  in  the  books  with  high  satisfaction ;  but  he  was 
beginning  to  suspect  now  that  he  had  struck  upon  something 
fresh  in  the  noble-episode  line.  His  enthusiasm  took  a  chilL 
Still,  he  could  not  bear  to  repulse  this  struggling  young  author 
who  clung  to  him  with  such  pretty  simplicity  and  trustfulness. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  celebrated  author 
presently  found  himself  permanently  freighted  with  the  poor  young 
beginner.  All  his  mild  efforts  to  unload  his  cargo  went  for 
nothing.  He  had  to  give  daily  counsel,  daily  encouragement ;  he 
had  to  keep  on  procuring  magazine  acceptances,  and  then  revamp- 
ing the  manuscripts  to  make  them  presentable.  When  the  young 
aspirant  got  a  start  at  last,  he  rode  into  sudden  fame  by  describing 
the  celebrated  author's  private  life  with  such  a  caustic  humour  and 
such  minuteness  of  blistering  detail  that  the  book  sold  a  prodigious 
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edition,  and  broke  the  celebrated  author's  heart  with  mortification. 
With  his  last  gasp  he  said,  *  Alas,  the  books  deceived  me  ;  they  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Beware  of  the  struggling  young  author,  my 
friends.  Whom  God  sees  fit  to  starve,  let  not  man  presumptuously 
rescue  to  his  own  undoing.' 

THE  GRATEFUL  HUSH  AND. 

One  day  a  lady  was  driving  through  the  principal  street  of  a 
great  city  with  her  little  boy,  when  the  horses  took  fright  and 
dashed  madly  away,  hurling  the  coachman  from  his  box  and  leaving 
the  occupants  of  the  carriage  paralysed  with  terror.  But  a  brave 
youth  who  was  driving  a  grocery  wagon  threw  himself  before  the 
plunging  animals,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  their  flight  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  life.  The  grateful  lady  took  his  number,  and  upon 
arriving  at  her  home  she  related  the  heroic  act  to  her  husband 
(who  had  read  the  books),  who  listened  with  streaming  eyes  to  the 
moving  recital;  and  who,  after  returning  thanks,  in  conjimction 
with  his  restored  loved  ones,  to  Him  who  suffereth  not  even  a 
sparrow  to  fell  to  the  ground  unnoticed,  sent  for  the  brave  young 
person,  and,  placing  a  cheque  for  five  himdred  dollars  in  his  hand, 
said,  *  Take  this  as  a  reward  for  your  noble  act,  William  Ferguson  ; 
and  if  ever  you  should  need  a  friend,  remember  that  Thomas 
McSpadden  has  a  grateful  heart.'  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  a 
good  deed  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  doer,  however  humble  or 
obscure  he  may  be. 

SEQUEL. 

William  Ferguson  called  the  next  week  and  asked  Mr.  McSpad- 
den to  use  his  influence  to  get  him  a  higher  employment,  he 
feeling  capable  of  better  things  than  driving  a  grocers  ^agon. 
Mr.  McSpadden  got  him  an  under-clerkship  at  a  good  salary. 

Presently  William  Ferguson's  mother  fell  sick,  and  W  illiam — 
Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  Mr.  McSpadden  consented  to  take 
her  into  his  house.  Before  long  she  yearned  for  the  society  of  her 
younger  children ;  so  Mary  and  Julia  were  adnodtted  also,  and  little 
Jimmy  their  brother.  Jimmy  had  a  pocket-knife,  and  he  wan- 
dered into  the  drawing-room  with  it  one  day,  alone,  and  reduced 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fumitiure  to  an  indeterminable  value 
in  rather  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A  day  or  t\so  later  he 
fell  downstairs  and  broke  his  neck,  and  seventeen  of  his  family's  rela- 
tives came  to  the  house  to  attend  the  funeral.  This  iLade  them 
acquainted,  and  they  kept  the  kitchen  occupied  after  that,  find 
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likewise  kept  the  MeSpaddens  busy  hunting  up  situations  of 
various  sorts  for  them,  and  hunting  up  more  when  they  wore  these 
out.  The  old  woman  drank  a  good  deal  and  swore  a  good  deal; 
but  the  grateful  MeSpaddens  knew  it  was  their  duty  to  refomi 
her,  considering  what  her  son  had  done  for  them,  so  they  clave 
nobly  to  their  generous  task.  William  came  often  and  got 
decreasing  sums  of  money,  and  asked  for  higher  and  more 
lucrative  employments, — which  the  grateful  McSpadden  more  or 
less  promptly  procured  for  him.  McSpadden  consented  also,  after 
some  demur,  to  fit  William  for  college ;  but  when  the  first  vacation 
came,  and  the  hero  requested  to  be  sent  to  Europe  for  his  health, 
the  persecuted  jMcSpadden  rose  against  the  tyrant  and  revolted. 
He  plainly  and  squarely  refused.  William  Ferguson's  mother  was 
so  astounded  that  she  let  her  gin  bottle  drop,  and  her  profane  lips 
refused  to  do  their  oflSce.  When  she  recovered  she  said  in  a  half- 
gasp,  *  Is  this  your  gratitude  ? .  Where  would  your  wife  and  boy 
be  now,  but  for  my  son  ? ' 

William  said,  *  Is  this  your  gratitude  ?  Did  I  save  your  vdfe's 
life  or  not  ?  tell  me  that  1 ' 

Seven  relations  swarmed  in  from  the  kitchen,  and  each  said, 
*  And  this  is  bis  gratitude  1 ' 

William's  sisters  stared,  bewildered,  and  said,  ^  And  this  is  his 

grat' but  were  interrupted  by  their  mother,  who  burst  into 

tears  and  exclaimed,  *  To  think  that  my  sainted  little  Jimmy  threw 
away  his  life  in  the  service  of  such  a  reptile  I ' 

Then  the  pluck  of  the  revolutionary  McSpadden  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  exclaimed  with  fervour, '  Out  of  my  house,  the 
whole  beggarly  tribe  of  you !  I  was  beguiled  by  the  books,  but 
shall  never  be  beguiled  again, — once  is  suflBcient  for  me.'  And 
turning  to  William  he  shouted,  *  Yes,  you  did  save  my  wife's  life, 
and  the  next  man  that  does  it  shall  die  in  his  tracks  I ' 

Not  being  a  clergyman,  I  place  my  text  at  the  end  of  my 
sermon  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Here  it  is,  from 
Mr.  Noah  Brooks's  Recollections  of  President  Lincoln,  in  *  Scribner's 
Monthly*:— 

*  J.  H.  Hackett,  in  his  part  of  FalstaflF,  was  an  actor  who  gave 
Mr.  Lincoln  great  delight.  With  his  usual  desire  to  signify  to 
others  his  sense  of  obligation,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  a  genial  little 
note  to  the  actor,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  witnessing  his  peifonn- 
ance.  Mr.  Hackett,  in  reply,  sent  a  book  of  some  sort ;  perhaps 
it  was  one  of  his  own  authorship.  He  also  wrote  several  notes  to 
the  President.  One  night  quite  late,  when  the  episode  had  passed 
out  of  my  mind,  I  went  to  the  White  House  in  answer  to  a 
message.    Passing  into  the  President's  office,  I  noticed,  to  my 
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surprise,  Hackett  sitting  in  the  anteroom  as  if  waiting  for  an 
audience.  The  President  asked  me  if  anyone  was  outside.  On 
being  told,  he  said,  half  sadly,  "  Oh,  I  can't  see  him,  I  can't  see 
him ;  I  was  in  hopes  he  had  gone  away."  Then  he  added,  '*Now 
this  just  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  having  pleasant  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  this  place.  You  know  how  I  liked  Hackett  as  an 
actor,  and  how  I  wrote  to  tell  him  so.  He  sent  me  that  book,  and 
there  I  thought  the  matter  would  end.  He  is  a  master  of  his  place 
in  the  profession,  I  suppose^  and  well  fixed  in  it ;  but  just  because 
we  had  a  little  friendly  correspondence,  such  as  any  two  men 
might  have,  he  wants  something.  What  do  you  suppose  he  wants? ' 
I  could  not  guess,  and  Mt.  Lincoln  added,  "  Well,  he  wants  to  be 
consul  to  London.     Oh,  dear  I  " ' 

I  will  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  William  Ferguson  inci- 
dent occurred,  and  within  my  personal  knowledge, — though  I  have 
changed  the  nature  of  the  details,  to  keep  William  from  recognizing 
himself  in  it. 

Every  reader  of  this  article  has  in  some  fweet  and  gushing  hour 
of  his  life  played  the  role  of  Magnanimous-Incident  hero.  I  wish 
I  knew  how  many  there  are  among  them  who  are  willing  to  talk 
about  that  episode  and  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  consequences 
that  flowed  from  it. 
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%  Wacin  3lltnntrer. 

Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 
Pegasus  expediet  Chimsra. 

She  *  80  admires  onr  verse,'  slie  writes : 

To  her  our  vein  indndes 
Dear  L.  E.  L*s  entrancing  flights 

And  Lander's  happiest  moods  (!). 
She  thinks — no  donbt,  she  may  be  wroDg, — 

Wonld  we  *  the  light  *  forego, 
We  might  ally  to  Swinbnme's  soug 

The  muse  of  Tupper  (Oh !). 

She  trios,  she  sajs,  onr  face  to  guess, — 

Our  gesture,  look  and  air ; 
She  pictures  us  with  Shelley's  tress, 

(Alas  !  our  scanty  hair  !) 
She  sees  us  with  a  Keats's  brow, — 

A  Byron  tie  and  throat ! 
(If  she  could  but  inspect  us  now 

In  this  old  inky  coat !) 

She  fancies  us  to  raptured  men 

Just  scribbling  off  at  will 
Our  *  golden  thoughts  with  golden  pen.' 

(Alas !  our  stumpy  quill !) 
She  fancies  us  with  raptured  voice — 

*  Declaiming  song  sublime  ! ' 
(Poor  quill !  and  we,  who  so  rejoice 

To  find  the  wished-for  rhyme  !) 

She  wonders  if  we  never  knew 

The  sympathetic  ear ; 
She  wonders  if  we  suffered,  too, 

*  The  high  Parnassian  sneer  ! ' 
But  no.     Who  studies  us  can  tell 

Us#equable,  serene ; — 
*  She  reads  between  the  lines  too  well.' 
(What  can  the  woman  mean  ?) 

She  writes  too  (Ah  !).     *  Mere  trivial  things ! — 

Mere  broken  cris  du  cosur  ! 
The  Orphic  lyre's  auguster  strings 

Are  not — of  course — for  Her ! ! ' 
Our  heart,  she  feels,  is  kind  (Ahem  !)  ; 

They  lack  the  eye, — the  touch — 
She  shordd  ,  .  ,  ^  so  like  to  send  ns  them ! ' 

Alas  !— WB   GUBSSED  AS  MUCH  ! 

AUSTIN  ixmau 
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Hmslitiai^  of  t^t  (^Barter. 

It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  unparalleled  circumstance  in  English 
administrative  annals,  that  during  a  tenure  of  office  which  has  now 
lasted  four  years  the  Prime  Minister  has  had  but  one  Garter  at 
his  disposal.  Mr.  Gladstone,  during  a  five  years'  premiership, 
had  at  least  five  blue  ribands  to  give  away,  while  four  of  the  present 
knights  date  from  the  period  of  Conservative  rule  in  1 866-8,  which 
lasted  less  than  two  years  and  a  half.  Several  foreign  princes  have, 
indeed,  been  admitted  to  the  order  since  1874  (the  last  being 
Humbert  I.  of  Italy),  but  these  are  *  Extra  Knights  ; '  twenty-five 
ribands  having  been  reserved  for  subjects,  not  descendants  of 
George  II.,  by  the  Statute  of  1805.  Very  likely  a  Minister  does 
not  think  himself  unfortunate  in  being  relieved  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  a  selection  from  the  always  numerous  candidates 
for  this  most  coveted  of  honours.  *  For  every  blue  riband  I  give 
away,*  said  Louis  XIV.,  speaking  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
*  I  make  one  ungratefid  and  eleven  disappointed  persons.'  Lord 
Melbourne,  who  would  tiu-n  pale  whenever  he  saw  a  letter  bordered 
with  black  on  his  breakfast  table,  fearing  it  announced  the  death  of 
a  Bishop,  may  well  have  felt  a  similar  uneasiness  when  called  upon 
to  decide  what  peer  should  be  granted  the  privilege  of  having 
the  letters  K.G.  put  after  his  name. 

How  eagerly  that  privilege  has  been  sought  is  matter  of  history. 
For  five  centuries  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  ^  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds'  in  England,  and,  since  1603,  in  Scotland 
too.  Probably,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  the  social  bitterness  with 
which  North  Britons  were  long  regarded  in  London  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  obtained  from  the  Stuart  kings  far  more  than 
their  share  of  honours,  and  notably  an  undue  proportion  of  blue 
ribands.  James  L,  by  the  way,  while  as  yet  only  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland,  was  generally  understood  to  have  accepted  the  Garter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  mother's 
loss  of  her  head.  But  the  English  Queen  judiciously  supplemented 
the  gift  of  the  George  with  a  pension  of  6,000L  a  year.  One  of 
William  III.'s  allies  among  the  German  princes  thought  money 
could  hardly  be  weighed  in  the  scale  with  a  Garter.  His  Serene 
Highness  had  long  and  persistently  demanded  a  subsidy  of 
400,000{.,  but  cheerfully  agreed  to  accept  100,000L  plus  the 
Mue  ribald.  Opinions  differ.  The  late  Lord  FitzwiUiam,  on 
being  offered  the  same  distinction,  asked  what  it  would  cost  him ; 
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and  on  being  told  ^  about  a  thousand  pounds/  said  he  thought  he 
could  find  a  better  use  for  the  money. 

The  Garter  has  been  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  a  quasi- 
hereditary  honour.  At  certain  epochs  one  finds  it  running  in  certain 
families,  which  then  exercised  the  greatest  authority  in  the  state. 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  list  of 
original  knights.  They  were  v  the  Sovereign,  Edward  III.,  *  King 
of  France  and  England,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,'  and  twenty-fire 
Knights-Companions ;  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince), 
Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Thomas  Earl  of  Warwick,  Piers  Captal 
de  Buch,  Ealph  Earl  of  Stafford,  William  Earl  of  Salisbmy, 
Roger  Earl  of  Mortimer,  Sir  John  Lisle,  Barth  Lord  Burgfaetrii, 
John  Lord  Beauchamp^  John  Lord  Mohun  of  Dunstar,  Hugh 
Lord  Coiu-tenay,  Thomas  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Grey  of  Codnore, 
Sir  Eichard  Fitz-Simon,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Sir  Thomas  Wak, 
Sir  Hugh  Wrottesley,  Sir  Nele  Lorin,  John  Lord  Chandos,  Sir 
James  Audley,  Sir  Otho  Holland,  Sir  Henry  Eam,  Sir  San 
Daubrichcourt,  Sir  Walter  Paveley.  It  will  be  perceived  that  none 
of  the  actual  knights  are  descended  in  the  male  line  from  the  first 
knights,  though  at  least  two  peers  of  the  present  day  (Lord  Devon 
and  Lord  Wrottesley)  would  appear  to  be  entitled  to  claiin  that 
lineage. 

Of  other  families,  the  first  four  Dukes  of  Norfolk  of  the 
Howard  line  were  all  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Surrey,  son  of  the 
third  and  father  of  the  foiurth  Duke,  also  wore  the  blue  riband,  as 
indeed  did  many  other  Howards  of  distinction  in  fte  sixteenth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  All  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  descendants 
of  Charles  IL  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille,  have  been  ICG.'s,  the 
present  being  the  sixth ;  so  have  all  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire — 
seven  in  number,  including  the  present  holder  of  the  title.  The 
first  four  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  the  last  four  Dukes  of  Beaufort 
(not  to  speak  of  various  other  Somersets)  have  enjoyed  the  same 
honour.  Four  successive  masters  of  Stowe  (Lord  Temple  and  the 
three  first  holders  of  the  Buckingham  title  of  that  family)  were 
likewise  distinguished. 

It  will  be  aioticed  that  in  the  original  list  eleven  of  the  com- 
panions were  commoners ;  and  during  the  first  three  ceqturies  of  tJie 
existence  of  the  order,  the  decoration  was  not  confined  by  precedent 
to  peers. .  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  Walpole  received  tlie 
Gturter  while  still  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  soj  abopt 
fifty  years  later,  did  Lord  North.  The  younger  Pitt  was  aJ^ 
oflFered  the  blue  riband ;  while  declining  it  for  himself,  he  begged 
it  fox  his  brother.  The  king  assented,  but,  while  confOTrfng  tlie 
riband  on  Lord  Chatham,  said  he  wished  it  to  be  imderstood  that 
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the  honour  was  accorded  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  Crown  by  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The  last  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  a  K.G.  was  Lord  Palmerston. 
A  century  ago  he  would  have  been  designated  in  debate,  like  his 
predecessor  in  the  premiership,  as  *  the  noble  lord  with  the  blue 
riband.'  But  then  Lord  North  wore  his  riband  in  the  House.  A 
commoner,  being  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  ranks  immediately  after 
the  eldest  sons  of  barons,  and  immediately  before  Privy  Councillors, 
tliis  being  the  position  assigned  him  by  Letters  Pat^t  issued  in 
the  reign  of  James  I. 

Of  foreign  princes,  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Brazil 
are  Knights  of  the  Order ;  so  is  the  Grerman  Emperor,  as  well  as 
his  eldest  son  and  eldest  grandson.  The  Sovereigns  of  Greece  and 
Persia  (in  strange  juxtaposition),  as  well  as  tiie  Sovereigns  of 
Italy,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  are  also  knights,  as  are 
several  princes  of  the  German  Empire.  The  Sultan,  and  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  have  still  to  receive  the  honour. 
Unlike  the  Golden  Fleece,  conferred  on  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
M.  Thiers,  the  Garter  has  not  in  our  age  been  bestowed  on  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  Republic. 

Ladies  were  occasionally  admitted  as  Companions  of  the  Order 
down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  for  the  greater  contentment 
of  his  subjects  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  instituted 
an  Irish  Garter.  The  sister  order  was,  however,  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  10  Henry  VIL,  1494. . 

Three  clergymen  are  always  members  of  the  Order,  according  to 
modem  custom ;  and  it  is  as  Prelate  of  the  Order  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  takes  precedence  of  all  other  bishops,  excepting  those 
of  London  and  Durham.  The  union  of  the  Chancellorship  with 
the  Bishopric  of  Oxford  is  of  more  recent  date,  but  appears  now  to 
be  considered  a  matter  of  course.  The  Dean  of  Windsor  is  ex 
ojffudo  Registrar  of  the  Order.  One  knight,  it  may  be  observed, 
and  one  only  (excepting  the  sovereign),  is  a  member  of  the  order 
by  right  of  birth;  the  Prince  of  Wales  being,  as  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  observes,  ^a  constituent  part  of  the  original  institution.' 
Apropos  of  clerical  knights,  it  may  be  observed  that  only  in 
England  do  ecclesiastics  appear  to  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
systematically  excluded  from  chivalric  dignities.  In  France  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  often  conferred  on  a  prelate.  One 
thus  favoured  was  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  (his  Eminence 
*  flourished '  from  1644  to  1715),  who  afterwards  got  into  disgrace, 
when  the  king  ordered  him  to  return  his  blue  riband.  He  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  it,  and  did  not  scruple  to  quote  a  text 
from  the  Psalms,  the  application  of  which  was  more  novel  than 
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edifying:  ^Ne  projicias  me  a  feu^ie  tuft,  et  Spiritum  sanctum 
tua-n  ne  aiiferas  a  me.'  On  becoming  master  of  Silesia, 
Frederick  the  Great  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  (the 
Prussian  Grarter)  on  the  Bishop  of  Breslau ;  and  Prussian  historians 
relate  with  a  shudder  how,  when  the  Austrians  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  the  province,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  bishop 
plucked  the  order  from  his  breast  and  flung  it  to  the  gronncL 
When  the  bishop  again  came  under  the  power  of  Frederick,  the 
latter  contemptuously  forgave  him ;  but  the  king's  policy  towards 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  his  dominions  is  said  to  have  somewhat 
changed  from  that  day. 

The  Order  of  the  Garter  may  be  said  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  very  constitution  of  England.  The  roll  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  is  still  called  ^  Garter's  Roll ' ;  while  the  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  is  appointed  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
Order.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  circumstances  an  ex- 
traordinary value  should  have  attached  to  some  of  the  external 
and  visible  symbols  of  the  Order,  which  are,  in  fjEict,  among  the 
heirlooms  of  the  Crown  of  England.  Readers  of  Isaac  Walton's 
life  will  remember  how,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  fugitive 
Charles,  by  way  of  expressing  to  Walton  his  high  sense  of  the 
latter's  loyalty,  employed  him  on  the  dangerous  and  honourable 
service  of  conveying  the  '  Lesser  George '  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  Lesser  George  is  the  badge  fastened  on  to  Uie  riband ;  the 
Greater  George,  or  George  proper,  being  worn  suspended  from  the 
golden  collar.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  riband  was 
worn  across  the  neck,  as  the  riband  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath  is  still  worn.  The  custom  of  wearing  it  over  the  left  shoulder 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  accident.  The  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  with  French  taste,  had  arranged  it  in  that  way  across 
her  little  son's  breast ;  with  which  fashion  the  king  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  adopted  it  for  himself,  the  other  knights  of  course 
following  suit.  The  child  in  question  was  created  Duke  of 
Richmond  at  the  age  of  three,  and  installed  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  before  he ,  had  completed  his  ninth  year.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  who, 
some  men  say,  will  one  day  be  the  premier  of  a  Conservative 
Cabinet. 

W.   GRSNVILLE-MURBAT. 
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The  poorer  pilgrims,  upon  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  used 
to  chant  through  the  streets  of  Paris  songs  descriptive  of  their 
adventures,  intermingled  with  Scriptural  stories ;  these  chants 
were  illustrated  by  appropriate  gestures — in  fine,  acted.  In  the 
course  of  time  these  exhibitions  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
institution  ;  the  citizens  erected  a  building  for  their  performance, 
and  Charles  VI.  granted  a  patent  to  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  were  enrolled  under  the  title  of  ^  Les  Confreres  de  la  Passion,' 
bestowing  upon  them  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  representation 
of  mystery  or  miracle  plays.  Some  time  afterwards  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen,  who  took  the  name  of  *  Les  Enfans  sans  Souci,' 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  representation  of  broadly 
humorous  pieces,  which  they  called  *  farces.'  By-and-by  the 
Confreres  and  the  Enfans  amalgamated.  Then  rose  up  another 
company,  which  assumed  the  quaint  title  of  *  Le  Koyaume  de  la 
Basoche  et  de  FEmpire  de  Gralilee,'  and  advanced  to  a  species  of 
Aristophanic  comedy,  in  which  the  persons  and  events  of  the  day 
were  held  up  to  ridicule.  At  length  these  exhibitions  became  so 
grossly  immoral  and  blasphemous  that  they  were  suppressed,  and  the 
use  of  Scriptural  subjects  and  the  appearance  of  men  in  holy  orders 
upon  the  public  stage  were  prohibited  by  royal  edicts  (1540-8). 
A  new  theatre  was  now  erected  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and 
there,  in  1552,  Jodelle  produced  the  first  regular  play  in  the 
French  language.  Baif  followed  with  translations  from  the  Greek 
dramatists.  In  the  year  1600  a  second  theatre  was  opened,  in  the 
Marais,  to  which  the  famous  Hardy  became  the  poet.  This  French 
Lope  de  Vega  is  said  to  have  composed  six  hundred  plays,  all  in 
verse.* 

The  two  theatres  remained  upon  an  equal  footing  until  Louis 
XIII.,  in  1634,  commanded  six  of  the  best  actors  of  the  Marais  to 
go  over  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  From  that  time  the  fortimes 
of  the  latter  house  rose  rapidly  imtil  it  became  the  theatre  of 
Paris.  The  above  date  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  advent  of  the 
regular  French  stage,  which  was  thus  nearly  half  a  centiu^  behind 
our  own.     At  this  time,  although  Eotrou  was  in  his  maturity,  and 

*  Authors,  however,  were  held  in  such  little  account  that,  until  the  time  of  Kacan, 
Th^hile,  and  Rotrou,  the  immediate  predecfessors  of  Corneille,  their  names  were  not 
even  announced,  the  bills  simply  stating  that  the  poet  of  the  theatre  had  worked  upon 
an  ezceUent  subject ;  if  this  did  not  suffice  to  bring  an  audience,  the  actors  beat  a 
dram  at  the  door. 

VOL.  ZXXT.  KO.  CZXZIX. 
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Comeille  bad  written  his  earlier  piec^,  Hardy  was  still  in  the 
ascendant.  Many  of  this  author's  works  were  mere  skeletons, 
filled  in  by  the  improvisation  of  the  actors,  more  especially  of  the 
comic  ones,  who  had  tmlimited  license  to  ^  gag/  Under  Moli^ 
the  new  theatre  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  rose  to  supreme  importance; 
but  it  was  a  Parisian  Hajrmarket;  the  rival  house  held  the 
monopoly  of  Comeille,  Sacine,  and  the  tragic  drama.  At 
Moli^re's  death  the  fortunes  of  his  house  fell,  as  several  of  the  best 
actors  went  over  to  the  Bourgogne.  In  1665  the  number  of 
theatres  had  risen  to  five,  but  eight  years  later  the  King  reduced 
it  to  two — ^the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  a  new  one  in  the  Rue 
Marazin.  This  arrangement  did  not  last  long,  for  in  1680  these 
were  amalgamated,  by  royal  command,  imder  the  title  of  the 
^  Soci^taires  de  la  Com^die  Fran9aise.'  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
most  famous  dramatic  establishment  in  Europe,  which  has  thus 
almost  arrived  at  its  two  hundredth  lumiversary.  It  has,  however, 
shifted  its  quarters  several  times :  from  1668  to  1770  it  was  fixed 
in  the  Rue  des  Fo8s^s-St.-Germain-de8-Pr6s ;  then,  for  a  short 
time,  it  was  removed  to  the  Tuileries,  afterwards  to  the  Hotel  de 
Conde — the  site  upon  which  the  Odeon  now  stands — where  it 
remained  until  the  Revolution. 

The  theatres  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  were  of  the  rudest  construction,  being 
usually  formed  out  of  disused  tennis  courts.  Their  shape  was 
oblong ;  benches  one  above  another  were  fixed  against  the  side 
walls  for  the  more  aristocratic  spectators.  The  inconvenience  of 
these  seats  both  for  sight  and  soimd  led  to  the  UUe  of  the  audience 
being  accommodated  with  chairs  upon  the  stage.  The  centre  of 
the  floor  was  the  parterre,  and  was  without  seats.  A  ring  of  tallow 
candles,  formed  into  a  kind  of  rude  chandelier,  such  as  a  few  years 
ago  might  have  been  seen  in  a  village  circus,  suspended  over  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  was  the  sole  illumination.  The  stage  was 
erected  in  an  alcove  at  one  end.  Three  or  four  wooden  frames  oai 
each  side  formed  the  *  wings '  or  entrances,  a  painted  curtain  in 
the  background  the  scenery,  and  some  bands  of  blue  paper  hung 
from  the  ceiling  represented  sky  and  roof.  The  changes  of  scene 
were  effected  by  movable  curtains  or  rolling-cloths.  The  play 
began  at  two  o'clock  and  terminated  at  half-past  four.  The  price 
of  admission  to  the  parterre  was  four  sous.  The  great  success  of 
*  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules'  induced  Moli^re  to  raise  it  to  ten  sous, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  run  it  had  receded  to  five.  By  1667,  however, 
the  price  had  risen  to  fifteen  sous.  The  audience,  both  great 
and  humble,  were  as  rude  as  the  accommodation.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  the  parterre,  drawn  by  an  eye-witness : — *  The  parterre  is  v»y 
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inconvenient  on  account  of  the  press ;  there  are  to  be  found  there 
a  thousand  knaves,  mingled  with  the  honest  people  whom  they 
sometimes  wish  to  affront.  They  make  quarrels  out  of  nothing, 
draw  their  swords  and  interrupt  the  play.  At  their  quietest  they 
do  not  cease  talking,  crying,  and  hissing;  and  because  they  have 
paid  nothing^  for  their  entrance,  and  that  they  come  there  only 
for  lack  of  another  occupation,  they  care  little  to  hear  what  the 
actors  say.' 

The  behaviour  of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  audience  was 
little  better.  The  fops  and  people  of  &shion  had  their  seats  upon 
the  stage.  The  theatre  was  what  the  opera  is  at  the  present  day — 
a  rendezvous — ^and  coquetting,  and  chattering,  and  loud  laughter, 
interrupted  the  performance,  to  the  indignation  of  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  the  parterre,  which  frequently  resented  it. 
Sometimes  the  crowd  upon  the  stage  was  so  large  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  the  actors,  and  sentinels  had  to  be  placed  at  the 
entrances  to  keep  the  people  back.  A  ludicrous  anecdote  is  told  of 
the  first  representation  of '  Semiramis.*  Just  in  front  of  the  tomb 
of  Ninus  the  crush  was  30  great  that  the  ghost  could  not  issue 
there&om  until  the  sentinel  had  shouted  out  several  times,  ^  Make 
way  for  the  ghost,  gentlemen  I  make  way  for  the  ghost  I ' 

While  stage  and  auditorium  were  so  primitive,  costume  attained 
a  magnificence  which  perhaps  was  scarcely  equalled  even  under 
the  Second  Empire.     The  dresses  of  the  actresses  are  said  to  have 
rarely  cost  less  than  eight  hundred  louis  d'or,  and  exceeded  in 
richness  and  amplitude  of  material  and  splendour  of  ornamenta- 
tion those  of  the  Court  ladies.     But  the  costliness  was  all ;  the 
appropriateness  was  never  for  a  moment  considered.     The  costume 
of  the  gentlemen  was  always  th6  same,  whether  for  tragedy  or 
comedy,  whether  the  scene  was  laid  in  Greece,  Some,  France,  or 
Constantinople :  it  was  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Court — a 
velvet,  gold-embroidered,  full-skirted   coat,  short  breeches,  silk 
stockings  rolled  over  the  knees,  red-heeled  shoes,  three-cornered  hat 
trimmed  with  lace  and  feathers,  and  an  enormous  flowing  periwig. 
A  warrior  was  distinguished  by  wearing  a  cuirass  over  this  dress, 
such  as  the  fine  gentlemen  fought  in  at  Blenheim  or  Bamillies ;  a 
king  or  emperor,  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  upon  his  head.     In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  wig  was  powdered  and  the  cuirass  was 
superseded  by  a  simple  scarf;  the  hips  were  padded  with  horse- 
hair, to  make  the  waist  appear  slender.     The  ladies  were  of  course 

>  The  troopa  of  the  royal  hoasehold,  aod  many  servitors  of  the  great,  had  the  free 
enirhe  to  the  parterre,  as  the  servants  of  the  nobilitj  had  formerly  to  the  gallery  of 
Dniiy  Lane.  Thb  troublesome  and  expensive  privilege  waa  abolished  by^oli^i 
Jmt  oalj  a^r  a  riot,  in  which  several  persona  were  killed. 
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attired  in  the  gigantic  hoop  and  brocaded  silk  of  the  prevailing 
mode.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Comeille's  and  Bacine's  heroes 
and  heroines — of  *  Horace,'  the  *Cid,'  *  Titus,'  *Bajazet,'  of 
*  Camille,'  *  Chim^ne,' '  Andromaque,'  and  '  Roxane.' 

It  was  not  until  Voltaire's  time  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
alter  these  absurdities.  The  great  reformers  of  French  theatrical 
costume  were  Lekain  and  Mdlle.  Clairon.  It  was  a  taste  that  en- 
coimtered  great  opposition  from  the  conservative  Soci^taires,  and 
could  be  pursued  only  with  extreme  caution  and  by  sometimes 
ludicrous  gradations.  In  TancrAde,  Lekain  cast  aside  for  the  first 
time  the  false  hips;  in  '  Gengis-Khan '  he  wore  a  real  tiger-ekin ; 
but  the  silk  stockings,  red-heeled  shoes,  and  powdered,  flowing  wig 
remained.  The  wig  was  a  kind  of  sacred  institution  that  the 
bold  innovator  feared  to  attack.  A  covp  de  thSatre  by  an  obecure 
performer,  however,  achieved  that  before  which  the  great  actor 
had  trembled.  This  personage,  having  to  perform  the  part  of 
Hercules,  dared  to  don  a  wig  of  tangled  blackness  that  would  have 
been  worthy  of  a  brigand  chief  of  the  old  Coburg  days;  neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  present  himself  without  providing  a  shelter  for  his 
temerity,  should  it  be  resented  by  the  audience.  In  one  band  he 
carried  the  traditional  club,  in  the  other  the  powdered  peruke. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  uncertain  of  the  result,  until  a  murmur 
of  approbation  reassured  him;  then,  and  with  a  triumphant 
air,  he  cast  the  courtly  head-gear  into  the  side  scenes.  It  was  a 
revolution,  and  from  that  time  the  work  of  reform  went  on 
bravely,  until  Talma  walked  upon  the  stage  in  a  Soman  toga,  and 
studied  accuracy  of  costume  with  as  much  attention  as  a  Kean  or 
a  Macready. 

What  Lekain  was  doing  for  the  male  characters  Mdlle.  Clairon 
was  accomplishing  for  the  female,  and  hoops  and  brocades  were 
giving  place  to  the  narrow  and  simple  garments  of  the  classic  age. 
Marmontel  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  had  been  continually 
urging  upon  this  great  actress  to  cast  aside,  not  only  the  artificiid 
costume,  but  the  stilted  declamation  which  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  to  resort  to  a  more  natural  style.  *  But  other  counsels  than 
mine  prevailed,'  he  writes, '  and,  tired  of  being  importunate  with- 
out utility,  I  had  given  up  the  point,  when  I  saw  the  actxen 
suddenly  and  voluntarily  come  over  to  my  opinion.  She  came  to 
play  "Eoxane"  at  the  little  theatre  in  Versailles.  I  went  to 
see  her  at  her  toilette,  and  for  the  first  time  I  found  bcr 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  sultana,  without  hoop,  her  arms  half 
bare,  and  in  the  truth  of  Oriental  costume.  I  congratulated  her. 
"  You  will  presently  be  delighted  with  me,"  she  said.  **  I  have 
just  been  on  a  journey  to  Bordeaux.    I  found  there  but  a  very 
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small  theatre,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  accommodate[myself.  The 
thought  struck  me  of  suiting  my  action  to  its  size,  and  of  making 
trial  of  that  simple  declamation  you  have  so  often  recommended 
to  me.  It  was  there  the  greatest  success ;  I  am  going  to  try  it 
again  here,  upon  this  little  theatre."  The  event  surpassed  her 
expectations  and  mine.  It  was  no  longer  the  actress,  it  was 
Roxane  herself,  whom  the  audience  thought  they  saw  and  heard. 
The  astonishment,  the  illusion,  the  enchantment,  were  extreme. 
All  enquired,  "  Where  are  we  ?  "  They  had  heard  nothing  like  it. 
I  saw  her  after  the  play,  and  was  about  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
success.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  see  that  it  ruins  me  ?  In  all 
my  characters  the  costume  must  now  be  observed ;  the  truth  of 
declamation  requires  that  of  dress.  All  my  rich  stage  wardrobe  is 
from  this  moment  rejected.  But  the  sacrifice  is  made.  You  shall 
see  me  here  within  a  week  playing  '  Electra '  after  nature,  as  I  have 
just  played  ^  Roxane.' "  * 

While  the  mechanical  part  of  the  theatre  was  rude  and 
inartistic  the  intellectual  portion  was  transcendent.  Corneille, 
Racine,  Moli^re,  Voltaire,  were  interpreted  by  geniuses  such  as 
Champmesle,  Clairon,  Lecouvreur,  Baron,  Mole,  Lekain,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  training,  however,  to  which 
these  artistes  submitted  was  most  tedious  and  laborious.  The  voice 
was  educated  to  a  perfection  of  flexibility,  that  could  produce  the 
most  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  with  as  much  care  as  would  now 
be  bestowed  upon  that  of  an  aspirant  for  opera.  Gesture  was  culti- 
vated with  an  attention  to  propriety  equally  minute.  To  go  to  a 
later  period  than  that  at  which  we  have  at  present  arrived,  when 
Mdlle.  Mars  was  studying  under  Mdlle.  Contat  her  gesticulation 
was  80  excessive,  and  frequently  so  inappropriate,  that  her  in- 
structress had  to  bind  her  arms  down  to  her  sides ;  but  one  day, 
carried  away  by  the  passion  of  the  scene,  she  burst  the  cord  by  an 
uncontrollable  movement.  *  That,'  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Contat,  *  is 
true  passion,  which  ever  breaks  through  the  barrier  that  decorum 
imposes.'  The  art  of  facial  expression,  of  conveying  without 
speech  by  the  eye  and  lip  and  muscles  of  the  face  the  feelings  of 
the  soul,  was  carried  to  the  same  perfection.  While  listening  to 
the  avowal  of  Atalide's  love  for  Bajazet,  Champmesle,  as  Roxane, 
could,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  bring  down  the  house. 

Such  minute  attentions  to  detail  were  absolutely  essential  to 
fix  the  interest  of  the  spectators  during  the  interminable  declama- 
tions, descriptions,  long  stories,  and  frequently  wearisome  inaction 
of  the  French  classical  drama.  The  diflFerent  conditions  of  the 
stage  in  the  two  countries  will  go  some  way  in  accounting  for  the 
superior  artistic  excellence  of  French  acting.     The  Shakespearian 
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drama — and  under  that  name  we  include  not  only  the  works  of 
the  great  master,  but  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  imitators — 
was  so  vigorous,  so  replete  with  interest  and  action,  that,  while  tiie 
actors  caught  its  spirit  and  presented  it  with  boldness  and  fire, 
suet  tricks  of  art  were  needless  to  grasp  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience;  and  being,  as  we  are,  by  nature  the  least  artistic  of  all  the 
great  nations  of  Europe,  such  tricks  would  be  despised,  at  least,  by 
performers  of  inferior  merit. 

During  the  two  centuries  of  its  existence  there  are  few  institu- 
tions which  can  boast  of  so  long  and  illustrious  a  roll  of  names 
as  the  Commie  Franjaise.  Going  back  to  its  very  first  days, 
we  are  encountered  by  two  most  famous  ones — Champmesl^  and 
Baron.  Champmesl^  was  the  heroine  of  all  Eacine's  great  plays, 
and  was  instructed  in  her  art  by  the  master  himself.  Madame  de 
S^vigne,  after  seeing  her  as  Koxane  in  *Bajazet,'  pronounced  her  to 
be  the  most  miraculously  fine  actress  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
the  ambition  of  the  age  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
dramatic  and  histrionic  forms  of  the  classic  stage.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  verses  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  delivered  by  the 
Greek  actors  in  tones  resembling  the  recitatives  of  the  modem 
opera ;  and  to  approximate  to  this  form,  the  first  representatives  of 
Oomeille's  and  Eacine's  tragedies  afifected  a  half  musical  style  of 
recitation,  which  in  the  mouths  of  inferior  performers  became 
unnatural  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  Champmesle  was  the 
first  to  modify — although  she  used  it — this  style  of  delivery  by  tones 
of  real  passion.  '  She  takes  good  care  not  to  sing,  as  the  others  do,' 
writes  a  contemporary,  *  but  she  knows  so  well  how  to  guide  her 
voice,  and  gives  such  natural  inflexions  to  her  speech,  that  she 
appears  as  though  the  sentiments  were  in  her  heart  when  they  are 
only  upon  her  lips.'  The  handsome  Baron  was  the  idol  both  of 
the  Parisian  public  and  of  the  fine  ladies  of  the  Court.  At  thirty- 
seven  he  quitted  the  stage  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  to  return  to  it  again 
at  sixty-eight.  He  resumed  the  parts  of  his  youth — Titus,  Adiille, 
Oreste— and  is  said  to  have  sustained  them  with  all  his  old  fire  and 
vivacity.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disparity  between  the  man 
and  the  character  became  awkwardly  apparent,  as  when,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  he  was  playing  Antiochus  in  '  Bodogune.' 
In  one  scene,  Cleopatra,  which  was-  played  by  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  has  to  address  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  with 
*  Approchez,  mes  enfans.'  The  audience  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
Indeed,  at  the  first  indication  of  failing  powers,  they  showed  him 
but  little  indulgence.  '  Ungrateful  parterre  I '  he  exclaimed  one 
night  after  he  had  been  hissed,  *  if  thou  hast  any  taste,  it  is  I  who 
have  bestowed  it  upon  thee,  and  now  thou  hast  turned  it  into  a 
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weapon  against  me.'  The  egotism  of  this  speech  is  surpassed  by 
another  ascribed  to  him.  <  Every  hmidred  years,'  he  said  one  day, 
.^  you  may  see  a  CsBsar,  but  it  has  taken  two  thousand  years  ^  to  pro- 
duce a  Baron,  for  since  Boscius  I  know  only  myself.' '  He  was 
the  pupU  of  Moli^re,  and,  like  his  great  master,  almost  died  upon 
the  stage.  His  last  appearance  (1729)  was  in  Sotrou's  tragedy 
of  *  Venceslas.'  He  had  long  been  suffering  from  confirmed  asthma. 
When  he  came  to  the  strangely  prophetic  line- 
Si  proche  du  cercueil  06  je  me  Yoi8  descendre — 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  nearly  choked  him. 
He  staggered,  mumbled  a  few  words,  and  was  led  off  the  stage,  never 
to  enter  upon  it  again.  He  is  said,  upon  his  return  to  the  pro- 
fession, to  have  been  the  first  actor  who  entirely  oast  aside  the 
old  siDg-Rong  delivery  and  to  have  spoken  his  words  naturally. 
Dignity,  simplicity,  and  the  power  of  depicting  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  emotion  were  the  characteristics  of  his  acting.  Before 
his  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  rant.  Montdor^ 
and  Montfleury  both  died  of  over-exertion  in  their  parts,  and 
Brecourt  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  a  scene  of  great  passion. 

Mole  was  so  admirable  in  his  impersonations  of  the  exquisites 
of  his  age  that  all  the  young  nobles  took  the  mode  from  him.  He 
was  equally  fine  in  tragedy.  After  seeing  him  play  Beverly,  in  the 
tragedy  of  that  name,  a  translation  of  our  *  Gamester,'  the  celebrated 
Clairon  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  him,  exclaiming,  *  My 
friend,  I  have  never  felt  anything  like  it.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing 80  beautiful.  You  have  carried  the  art  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection.'  When  he  was  ill  a  line  of  carriages,  filled  with  anxious 
inquirers,  filed  all  day  before  his  door.  Hearing  that  his  physician 
had  ordered  him  to  drink  the  most  generous  wines,  two  thousand 
bottles  were  deposited  in  his  cellar  in  one  day.  He  made  his  re- 
appearance at  the  chateau  of  the  Baron  d'Esclapon.  Clairon,  who 
had  quitted  the  stage  some  years,  reappeared  on  this  occasion. 
Places  had  been  secured  three  months  in  advance.  Every  ticket  was 
a  louis  d'or;  ministers,  and  even  prelates,  struggled  for  them,  and  the 
night's  receipts  amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  24,000  francs. 
When   he   was  sixty-five,  Mdlle.  Contat  said  of  him,  '  There  is 

*  A  chronological  error,  since  Boscius  did  not  die  until  B.C.  62. 

'  Humility  -was  not  a  failing  of  the  great  French  actors.  Lekain  was  complaining 
to  the  Chexalier  St.-Louis  that,  while  a  share  among  the  Italian  comedians  amounted 
to  25,000  liyres,  his  own  was  only  10,000  or  12,000.  '  Morbleu ! '  exclaimed  St.-Louis, 
*  a  vile  player  is  not  content  with  an  income  of  10,000  or  12,000  louis ;  while  I,  who 
am  in  the  King's  service,  who  sleep  upon  a  cannon,  and  lavish  my  blood  for  my  country, 
am  too  happy  to  obtain  1,000  livres  a  year ! '  <  And  do  you  count  for  nothing,  monsieur, 
the  liberty  of  speaking  thus  to  wie  ?  *  exclaimed  the  enraged  actor. 
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not  one  of  our  young  lovers  who  can  cast  himself  so  beautifully  at 
a  woman^s  feet.' 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to  the  name  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.  The  splendour  of  her  talents ;  her  noble  generosity  to 
the  great  soldier  Maurice  de  Saxe,  to  pay  whose  debts  she  sold  her 
plate  and  jewels  for  40,000  livres ;  her  early  and  mysterious  death 
— by  poison,  it  has  been  said,  administered  by  a  rival  for  the 
Marechal's  love  ;  the  bigotry  of  Bossuet,  who,  although  he  learned 
declamation  from  the  stage,  yet  refused  Christian  burial  to  one  of 
its  brightest  lights — surround  her  with  a  halo  of  romance.  *  I  have 
seen  a  queen  among  the  players ! '  was  the  exclamation  of  a  contem- 
porary, after  witnessing  one  of  her  great  performances.  Voltaire  wrote 
a  poem  upon  her  death,  in  which  he  says  with  exquisite  irony — 

L*opinion  ^tait  si  forte 
Qu  elle  devait  toujours  durer, 
Qu*apr5s  meme  qu'elle  fut  morte 
On  refusa  de  I'enterrer. 

I  have  already  mentionea  Clairon  and  Lekain  as  the  first  re- 
formers of  stage  costume.  Clairon  was  a  tragedy  queen  of  the 
most  imposing  majesty  ;  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  never  laid  aside  the 
purple  even  in  private  life.  *How,'  she  would  say,  *  could  I  be 
refined,  exalted,  imperial  at  night,  if  during  the  day  I  had  stooped 
to  commonplace  matters  ? '  The  stage  lost  her  in  the  very  zenith 
of  her  powers,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  An  actor  named  Dubois 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Society  for  very  execrable  conduct ; 
but  having,  through  a  pretty  daughter,  interest  at  Court,  the  King 
commanded  him  to  be  again  received  until  the  matter  could  be 
sifted.  On  April  15,  1765,  Dubois  was  to  reappear  in  his  original 
character  in  the  *  Siege  of  Calais.'  Lekain,  Mole,  Brizard,  and 
Clairon  absented  themselves  from  the  theatre,  which,  amidst  a 
great  tumult,  was  obliged  to  be  closed.  All  four  were  arrested.  The 
gentlemen  were  imprisoned  four-and-twenty  days ;  the  lady  was  con- 
fined in  the  fort  L'Evfeque  for  five  days.  *  I  submit  to  the  orders  of 
the  King,'  she  said  with  great  dignity  upon  being  arrested.  *  All  I 
have — my  goods,  my  persoij,  my  life — are  at  the  disposition  of  his 
Majesty ;  but  my  honour  remains"untouched,  and  over  that  the  King 
has  no  power.'  *  You  are  right,  mademoiselle,'  replied  the  officer 
in  command :  *  where  there  is  nothing,  the  King  loses  his  rights.' 
Indignant  at  such  treatment,  she  vowed  never  again  to  set  foot 
upon  the  stage.  And  she  broke  her  word  only  on  two  occasions. 
Some  officers  urging  her  to  return  to  the  theatre  and  play  her 
part,  she  answered,  *  I  fancy,  gentlemen,  that  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  compel  you  to  serve  with  a  fellow-officer  who  had  disgraced 
the  profession  by  an  act  of  the  utmost  baseness,  you  would  rather 
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withdraw  than  do  so,'  Like  all  actresses,  she  was  intensely  jealous 
of  her  rivals.  *  Will  you  have  the  thunder  long  or  short,  made- 
moiselle ? '  asked  the  property-man  at  the  last  rehearsal  of  *  Semi- 
ramis.'    *  As  long  as  Mdlle.  Dumesnil's,'  was  the  reply. 

I^kain  was  a  contemporary  of  Garrick,  with  whom  he  was  a 
correspondent  upon  terms  of  aflFectionate  intimacy,  and  was  to 
Paris  what  little  David  was  to  London.     The  power  of  genius  and 
labour  to  overcome  physical  defects,  even  in  that  profession  wherein 
physical  perfections  are  almost  all  in  all,  was  never  so  well  ex- 
emplified as  in  the  career  of  this  great  artist.     His  figure  was 
ungraceful — heavy,  short,  and  even  vulgar — his  mouth  was  large  and 
thick-lipped,  his  voice  hard.     He  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  but 
from  boyhoed   the  stage  exercised  an  extraordinary  fascination 
upon  him.     He  and  some  other  young  men  formed  an  amateur 
society,  and  the  excellence  of  his  acting  soon  began  to  make  a 
noise,  which  reaching  Voltaire's  ears,  the  great  writer  sent  for  him. 
Lekain,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  tUe  interview.     He  told  Voltaire 
that  he  knew  no  happiness  on  earth  equal  to  acting ;  that  his 
father  had  left  him  an   income  of  750  livres,  and  that  he  was 
desirous  of  relinquishing  trade  for  art.     '  Ah,  my  friend,'  replied 
the  poet,  *  never  do  that ;  play  for  your  pleasure,  if  you  like,  but 
never  for  a  living.     It  is  the  finest,  the  rarest,  the  most  difficult 
of  talents,  but  it  is   abused   by   barbarians  and   proscribed   by 
hypocrites.     If  you  will  renounce  your  project,  I  will  lend  you 
10,000  francs  to  begin  your  establishment,  and  you  shall  repay 
me  when  you  are  able.     Think  over  what  I  have  said.      See  me  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  and  give  me  a  positive  answer.'     *  My  second 
interview,'  continues  Lekain,  *  was  more  decisive,  since  he  consented, 
after  the  most  urgent  entreaties  upon  my  part,  to  receive  me  as  a 
pupil,  and  to  have  a  small  theatre  constructed  at  the  top  of  his 
house,  where  he  had  the  goodness  to  let  me  play  with  his  nieces 
and   friends.     The  expense  this   improvised   establishment  occa- 
sioned M.  Voltaire,  and  the  disinterested  ofier  he  had  made  me 
some  days  before,  proved  to  me  that  he  was  as  generous  and  noble 
in  his  proceedings  as  his  enemies  were  unjust  in  ascribing  to  him 
the  vice  of  sordid  economy.'     Lekain  afterwards  played  for  some 
time  at  the  Duchess  de  Maine's  theatre  at  Sceaux,  and  Voltaire 
obtained  for  him  a  debut  at  the  Franfais  in  1750,  he  being  then 
only  twenty-one.     When  he  appeared,  everybody  exclaimed,  '  How 
ugly  he  is  1 '    But  soon  the  spell  of  his  genius  enthralled  them, 
and  the  cry  was  changed  to,  *  How  beautiful  he  is  1 '     After  seeing 
him  act  the  first  time,  Louis  XV.  said,  ^  That  man  has  made  me 
weep — I,  who  never  weep.'     In  time  the  hard  voice  was  trained  to 
such  flexibility  that  the  severest  critics  confessed  they  had  never 
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heard  one  more  musical,  more  varied  in  its  tones,  more  adapted 
for  the  expression  of  either  passion  or  tenderness,  while  beneath 
the  fire  of  his  genius  his  face  became  beautiful,  his  figure  noble. 
Three  times  did  study  induce  him  to  change  his  style  of  acting 
before  he  attained  his  ultimate  perfection.  He  used  to  say  that 
years  of  study  were  necessary  to  complete  a  part.  <  A  character,  a 
personage,  can  only  be  made  to  approach  perfection  by  a  succession 
6f  minute  discoveries,  of  imperceptible  details,  that  we  appropriate 
to  ourselves,  although  we  may  have  originially  discovered  them  in 
another.'  During  his  last  illness  the  parterre  demanded  each  night 
a  bulletin  of  his  health  before  the  performance  commenced.  When 
at  last  the  fatal  words  were  given  out — *  He  is  dead ' — a  stupor 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  whole  audience  ;  but  the  next  moment  all 
rose  from  their  seats  and  slowly  quitted  the  theatre,  murmuring 
in  subdued  whispers  to  one  another,  *  He  is  dead.' 

The  histrionic  art  seems  to  have  attained  its  highest  perfection 
at  this  period.  We  now  object  to  the  redundancy  of  gesture  in 
French  acting ;  this,  however,  on  the  authority  of  an  English  pam- 
phlet published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  entitled  *  Garrick 
and  the  English  Actors,'  would  seem  to  be  a  modem  fault,  prob- 
ably bom  of  the  romantic  school.  '  A  great  French  tragedian,'  says 
the  writer,  *  employs  infinitely  less  action  than  any  of  our  country- 
men. He  remains  often  upon  the  same  spot,  immovable  and  with 
his  arms  gracefully  disposed ;  without  moving  a  finger,  he  occupies 
the  whole  stage ;  he  communicates,  in  a  manner  almost  electrical, 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  audience  ;  and  in  this  almost  statue- 
like position  he  gives  vent  to  every  various  feeling  capable  of 
filling  the  breasts  of  his  hearers  with  terror,  astonishment,  or  pity.' 

The  Revolution  brought  troubles  to  the  Theatre  Franfais,  as  it 
did  to  every  other  institution.  All  the  Soci^taires,  except  Talma, 
took  part  with  the  Court.  One  night  in  the  year  1792  Marie 
Antoinette — it  was  almost  her  last  visit  to  the  Franpais — was 
present  at  the  representation  of  *  Les  fivenements  Imprevus.'  The 
celebrated  Dugazon,  who  was  playing  Lisette,  had  in  the  second 
act  to  speak  these  lines : — 

J*aime  mon  maitre  tendreraent — 
Ah !  combien  j'aime  ma  maitresee  ! 

Feeling  intensely  the  applicability  of  the  words,  her  eyes,  filled 
with  tears,  glanced  towards  the  royal  box.  The  audience  caught 
the  look  and  shouted  savagely,  *  A  prison !  a  prison  I '  Instead 
of  being  intimidated  by  their  bmtal  clamour,  the  noble  actress 
advanced  cIofc  to  the  box,  and  with  yet  deeper  pathos  and 
more    marked   expression   repeated  the   lines.     Not   until  after 
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the  Terror  was  Dugazon  permitted  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
again.  The  next  year  all  the  Soci^taires  were  cast  into  prison, 
some  of  them  guillotined.  Even  Talma,  a  fierce  Bevolutionist, 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  All  other  privileges  being  abolished, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  of  the  theatre  would  be 
respected;  free  trade  was  declared  in  all  things  dramatic,  and 
Th^tres  Sans  Culottes,  and  Theatres  des  Victoires  Nationales  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  In  1799  the  remnant  of  the  Fran9ais  re- 
imited,  and  was  established  by  the  Directory  in  the  building  it 
still  occupies  in  the  fine  de  Bichelieu,  imder  the  name  of  the 
Th^tre  de  la  Republique.  Five  years  later  it  resumed  its  old 
title,  and  under  the  Empire  its  old  importance.  Even  during  the 
horrors  of  the  Bussian  campaign  Napoleon  found  time  to  enter 
into  its  affairs.  A  decree,  dated  Moscow,  October  15, 1812,  fixed 
the  number  of  Soci^taires  at  twenty-four,  with  the  right  to  retire 
upon  a  pension  after  twenty  years  of  membership.  This  constitu- 
tion was  modified  in  1850-9. 

Talma  was  the  great  stage  luminary  of  the  Empire ;  his  fame 
was  not  only  French  but  European.  Upon  his  acting  Chateau- 
briand has  bequeathed  us  the  following  splendid  rhapsody : — 

*  What,  then,  was  Talma  ?  Himself — the  century  in  which  he 
lived — and  the  times  of  antiquity.  He  had  the  profoimd  and 
concentrated  passions  of  love  and  patriotism;  they  burst  forth 
from  his  breast  with  the  force  of  an  explosion.  He  had  the 
inspiration,  the  derangement  of  genius,  characteristic  of  the 
revolution  through  which  he  had  passed.  The  terrible  spectacles 
by  which  he  was  surroimded  repeated  thfemselves  in  the  outbursts 
of  his  genius  with  the  lamentable  and  distant  accents  of  the  choir 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  His  grace — which  was  not  by  any 
means  a  conventional  grace — seized  hold  of  your  mind  almost  like 
a  misfortime.  Bemorse,  gloomy  ambition,  jealousy,  the  melancholy 
of  the  soul,  physical  pain,  the  follies  of  the  gods,  adversity  and 
human  sorrow — these  were  the  things  he  understood.  His  mere 
appearance  upon  the  stage,  the  very  sound  of  his  voice,  had  in  it 
something  overpoweringly  tragical.  An  expression  of  blended 
suffering  and  thought  rested  on  his  brow  and  breathed  through 
his  whole  being — his  repose,  his  movements,  his  gestures,  his  every 
step.  A  Greek,  he  would  arrive  panting  and  gloomy  from  the  ruins 
of  Argos,  an  immortal  Orestes,  tormented  as  he  had  been  three 
thousand  years  by  the  Eumenides.  A  Frenchman,  he  would  come 
from  the  solitudes  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  parques  of  1793  had  cut 
the  thread  of  the  mortal  existence  of  kings.  Wearing  an  aspect  of 
unmixed  sorrow,  awaiting  something  still  unknown  to  him,  but 
decreed  by  a  Heaven  which  he  deemed  unjust,  he  walked  onward 
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like  a  galley  slave  of  destiny,  inexorably  chained  between  fatality 
and  terror.* 

Talma  had  been  Napoleon's  friend  when  the  latter  was  only  a 
poor  lieutenant,  and  continued  to  be  the  friend  of  the  great 
Emperor,  by  whom  he  was  always  received  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  He  died  in  1826.  His  fimeral  was  attended  by  an  inmiense 
concourse  of  people  of  all  grades ;  nobles,  artists,  bourgeois,  rich 
and  poor,  assembled  to  pay  a  last  token  of  respect  to  him  whose  art 
had  so  often  delighted  and  instructed  them.  A  marble  statue  was 
raised  to  his  memory  by  public  subscription,  to  which  his  brother 
comedians  gave  the  handsome  sum  of  12,000  francs.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Th^tre  Franpais. 

Sempiternal  youth  is  decidedly  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  French  stage.  We  have  seen  Baron 
playing  youthful  lovers  at  seventy-five.  Mole  unapproachable  in 
the  same  role  at  sixty-five.  More  wonderful  still,  we  read  of 
L I  Brie,  Moli^re's  mistress,  the  original  Agnes  of  *  L'Ecole  de« 
Maris,'  sustaining  that  part  at  the  latter  ago  by  the  imiversal 
demand  of  the  audience,  who  refused  to  accept  any  other,  even 
after  she  had  voluntarily  relinquished  it. 

II  faut  qu*elle  ait  ^\&  charmante, 
Piusqu*aujourd*hui,  malgr^  les  ans, 
A  peine  dea  attraits  naiBsana 
Egalent  sa  beauts  mourante. 

So  wrote  Voltaire. 

In  more  recent  times  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  a  remarkaUe 
instance  of  this  youth  in  age.  At  sixty  her  figure  had  lost  none 
of  its  suppleness  and  youthful  grace,  and  she  still  played  the 
ingSnues.  At  fifty-eight  she  was  arranging  a  marriage  for  her 
granddaughter,  but  the  bridegroom  elect,  a  young  man,  fell  so 
desperately  in  love  with  the  grandam  that  he  broke  oflF  the  match. 
Some  years  afterwards  Scribe  read  her  his  comedy  of  the  •  Grand- 
mother.'    '  Yes,  it  is  very  good,'  she  said  when  he  had  finished ; 

*  lut  I  have  been  trying  to  think  who  can  play  the  grandmother.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  that  is  the  difficulty,'  replied  the  author,  not  daring  to 
say  he  had  written  it  for  her.  She  was  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  who  on  his  side  had  a  great  admiration  for  her  talents. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  she  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  a 
diess  covered  with  violets.  Upon  the  return  of  the  King  the 
fickle  Parisians  resented  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  fidlen  Emperor, 
and  greeted  her  entrance  with  cries  of  ^A  genouxl  a  genoox!' 
But,  advancing  to  the  front,  she  addressed  them  in  a  bold,  firm 
tone :  *  Gentlemen,'  she  said,  *  I  will  not  kneel ;  and  if  you  will  not 
have  the  kindness  to  permit  me  to  finish  my  part,  I  quit  the  theatre 
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for  ever.'  The  very  audacity  of  the  speech  turned  the  tide,  and  the 
applause  that  greeted  it  very  soon  silenced  the  hisses.  To  the  honour 
of  Louis  XVIII.  be  it  said  that,  although  some  sycophants  made  a 
formal  complaint  against  the  actress,  he  himself  protected  her  from 
further  annoyance. 

The  production  of  Victor  Hugo's  *  Hemani '  in  1830  may  be  said 
to  have  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  classic  drama.      Never  was  a 
more  determined  opposition  organised  than  that  which  the  author  of 
*  Notre  Dame '  had  to  encoimter  on  that  occasion.     The  actors  and 
actresses  not  only  displayed  their  hostility  at  the  rehearsals,  but  they 
worked  unceasingly  against  him  in  the  caf6s  and  salons,  where  they 
turned  the  play  into  ridicule,  and  even  supplied  the  Vaudeville 
with  materials  for  a  burlesque  of  one  of  its  principal  scenes.     But 
on  the  night  of  production  all  les  bohemes,  his  friends  and  associates, 
came  to  the  rescue.     Such  a  group  as  assembled  before  the  doors  of 
the  Franfais  by  one  o'clock  had  never  been  seen   there  before : 
men  with  long  unkempt  locks  and  shaggy  beards,  gaudy,  shabby, 
eccentric,  ragged.     The  comedians  moimted  to  the  roof  and  hurle.l 
down  orange-peel  and  the  sweepings  of  the  theatre  upon  their  head?, 
but  they  were  immovable.     When  they  were  admitted  they  filled 
the  orchestra,  one  of  the  galleries,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pit; 
they  wiled  away  the  interval  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain  by 
refreshing  upon  garlic  and  sausages,  filling  the  house  with  ai 
odour  not  grateful  to  delicate  nostrils.     When  the  play  began  they 
drowned  every  dissentient  sound  with  applause  and  brought  the 
play  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.     But  on  the  second  night,  and 
for  forty-four  nights  afterwards,  there  was  a  fight.     '  Hemani '  was 
performed  in  dumb  show,  amidst  hisses,  laughter,  applause — but 
to  crowded  houses.     When  it  was  reproduced  eight  years  after- 
wards with  general  applause,  people  could  not  believe  but  that  it 
had  been  considerably  altered.     Hugo  had  not  rewritten  a  line. 
It  was  the  taste  that  had  changed — the  romantic  had  slain  the 
classic.     Yet  the  old  form  was  yet  to  have  a  brief  but  splendid 
resuscitation. 

About  1831,  a  pale,  sb'ght,  dark-eyed  girl  might  have  been 
heard  on  summer  evenings  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  reciting,  upon 
a  strip  of  carpet,  passages  from  CorneiUe  and  Sacine,  with  action 
BO  graceful,  with  such  emotion  and  emphasis,  that  she  seemed 
almost  inspired.  She  was  always  attended  by  an  old  woman,  carrying 
a  violin,  upon  which  she  scraped  a  few  notes  to  attract  the  crowd. 
After  a  time  both  disappeared,  the  one  to  reappear  as  the  great 
Rachel,  to  once  more  thrill  the  Parisians  with  the  crimes  of  Ph^dre 
and  the  sorrows  of  Camille,  as  they  had  been  thrilled  in  the  times 
gone  by  by  Lecouvreur  and  Dumesnil.     One  night — it  was  on 
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the  occasion  of  her  entering  upon  her  grand  new  home  in  the 
Rue  Troncin — she  gave  a  grand  supper.  Presently  the  guests 
were  desired  to  range  themselves  at  one  end  of  the  gorgeous  aalony 
as  mademoiselle  intended  to  recite  some  passages  from  Comeille 
and  Racine.  Then  there  entered  from  a  side  door  a  shabby  old 
woman  with  a  violin,  a  strip  of  carpet,  and  a  tin  cup,  followed  by 
the  great  actress  in  the  shabbiest  of  dresses.  The  carpet  was  laid 
down,  the  fiddle  scraped,  and  Rachel  began  to  act  as  she  used  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  applause  that 
followed,  she,  a  tin  cup  in  her  hand,  went  round  to  the  company. 
'  Formerly,'  she  said,  *  it  was  for  mamma ;  now  it  is  for  the  poor.' 
But,  after  all,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  a  living  writer,  it  was  the 
actress  the  people  crowded  to  see,  and  not  the  old  classical  drama. 
Comeille  and  Racine  were  the  artificial  productions  of  an  artificial 
age ;  they  are  dead,  never  to  be  resuscitated.  Moli^re,  who  depicted 
a  real  instead  of  an  ideal  world,  still  lives,  and '  TartuflFe,'  *  Jourdain,' 
*  Harpagon,'  still  find  admirable  representatives ;  but  none  can  recall 
from  the  tomb  the  past  glories  of '  Horace,'  *  Cinna,'  or  *  Mithridate.' 
One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  is 
its  extraordinary  preservation  of  traditions.  At  the  present  day 
such  pieces  as  '  Tartuflfe,'  *  L'Avare,'  *  Le  Misanthrope,'  are  acted 
precisely  as  they  were  arranged  for  their  original  representation. 
There  is  no  theatrical  body  in  the  world  which  holds  so  high  a 
position  as  this ;  it  is  the  goal  to  which  every  French  actor  who 
aspires  to  the  higher  branches  of  his  profession  looks  forward.  To 
become  a  Societaire  an  artist  must  have  attained  a  high  proficiency. 
After  performing  a  certain  time  on  trial,  he  or  she — for  both  sexes 
are  eligible — ^is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  body  corporate. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added — the  fact  is  so  well  known — that  the 
receipts  of  the  theatre  are  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the 
Government.  The  Franpais  has  a  library  containing  everything 
that  is  valuable  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  France  ;  its  archives 
are  replete  with  records  from  its  earliest  existence ;  its  sculpture 
gallery  is  filled  with  the  images  of  its  greatest  authors  and  actors ; 
and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  it  is  one  out  of  only  two  institutions 
of  the  ancient  regime  that  have  escaped  the  annihilating  hand  of 
four  revolutions. 

H.   BARTON   BAKER. 
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The  story  I  have  to  tell  is  so  very  slight,  the  incidents  are  so  very 
homely,  and  the  people  whom  it  concerns  are  so  ordinary,  that  more 
than  once  I  have  taken  up  a  pen  to  begin  it  and  put  down  the 
pen  again  beside  the  virgin  page.  If  I  attempt  a  mere  narration 
of  fact,  without  adding  colour  or  emotion,  the  interest  of  a  reader 
is  likely  soon  to  flag,  and  he  may  probably  resent  finding  in  a 
publication  where  he  expects  subjective  fiction  in  narratives,  a 
simple  and  literal  account  of  things,  people,  and  events  such  as  he 
is  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  As  I  have 
determined  to  go  on,  I  hope  I  over-estimate  the  danger.  And  now 
for  what  I  have  to  tell : — 

I  live  in  the  S.W.  district  of  London,  and  when  I  take  the  train 
for  town  Loughborough  Junction  is  the  most  convenient  station. 
One  dull  heavy  day  in  the  October  of  last  year  I  booked  at 
Loughborough  for  Ludgate  Hill,  and  took  my  seat  in  a  third- 
class  carriage  of  a  South-Westem  train.  It  was  neither  for 
economy  nor  for  ^  the  pride  that  apes  humility '  that  I  travelled 
third  class ;  but  my  business  obliges  me  to  spend  most  of  my  time 
alone,  and  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  among  people,  it 
is  good  for  my  business  that  I  shoidd  see  and  hear  as  many  of 
my  fellow-creatures  as  possible.  Hence  I  prefer  the  frequently 
changing  crowd  of  a  third-class  carriage  to  the  thinly  masked 
solitude  of  a  higher  class. 

On  this  occasion  the  carriage  in  which  I  found  myself  had  only 
shoulder-high  compartment-partitions,  so  that  one  could  see  from 
end  to  end.  There  were  in  all  seven  or  eight  persons  present,  and 
I  was  in  the  last  compartment  but  one,  with  my  back  to  the 
engine,  and  in  the  right-hand  corner  as  I  sat. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  engaged  myself  in  observing  the  five  or 
six  people  scattered  up  and  down  the  major  portion  in  front  of  me. 
Then  looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  found  that  the  compartment 
nearest  to  the  engine  contained  only  a  woman  with  a  young  baby  in 
her  arms.  She  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  mine.  Owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  wi-ench  I  had  to  give  my  neck  in  order  to  see  her, 
my  glance  was  brief ;  but  while  it  lasted  I  caught  sight  of  an 
expression  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen  on  a  human  face,  an 
expression  which  so  afiected  my  curiosity  and  wonder  that  after 
allowing  a  little  time  to  elapse,  and  just  as  we  reached  Walworth 
Bead,  I  shifted  myself  to  the  other  end  of  the  seat  on  which  I  sat. 
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and,  throwing  my  arm  carelessly  over  the  shoulder-high  partition, 
looked  long  at  the  pair.  In  the  sense  that  a  surprising  revelation 
may  fascinate  anyone,  I  was  fascinated. 

There  was  no  need  to  fear  my  long  stare  might  disturb  the 
woman.  I  knew  by  the  way  the  woman  held  the  baby  that  it 
was  asleep.  I  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  child.  The  mother 
held  it  close  to  her  bosom  and  bent  her  own  head  low  over  it. 
Although  I  could  hear  no  word  of  hers,  even  when  the  train  stopped, 
her  lips  moved  slowly,  paused  awhile,  and  then  went  over  again 
the  very  same  phrases.  At  length  I  learned  the  unspoken  words 
of  the  passion-weary  lips : — 

*  My  darling !  My  baby  son  I  My  own  1  My  own ! ' 
Mother's  ordinary  words,  but  to  what  an  unutterable  accompani- 
ment of  pose  and  look ! 

Without  being  deformed  or  hideous,  she  was  without  exception 
the  ugliest  woman  I  ever  saw.  There  was  nothing  loathsome, 
repulsive,  or  malignant  in  her  face,  but  it  was  completely  ugly. 
The  skin  was  dark  and  coarse  in  texture.  The  forehead  was  ragged 
at  the  temples,  the  hair  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  parting  grew 
an  inch  lower  down  than  at  the  other,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
forehead  projected  at  the  line  of  the  hair.  The  nose  was  thin  at  the 
point,  upturned,  splay  where  it  met  the  face,  sharply  sunken  where 
it  joined  the  forehead  at  the  bridge,  and  small  for  the  other  features. 
The  cheeks  were  heavy  and  livid,  differing  in  colour  from  the  rest 
of  the  face  only  by  having  a  few  blotches.  The  mouth  was  large, 
with  prominent  thick  lips  that  never  closed  neatly  and  that  alwap 
remained  heavily  apart  and  leaning  outward  when  motionless. 
The  chin  was  long  and  feeble.  I  did  not  see  the  eyes ;  they 
never  for  one  moment  were  removed  from  the  sleeping  in&nt. 

*  My  darling  I  My  baby  son !  My  own !  My  own  1 ' 

Did  ever  any  other  heart  yearn  so  overwhelmingly  over  any 
other  being?  Was  this  a  new  manner,  a  higher,  more  intense 
form  of  maternal  love  ?  And  had  all  else  of  that  kind  which  I  had 
seen  been  only  the  prelude  to  this  imperial  theme  of  passion  ? 

Although  the  chin  was  weak,  the  expression  of  the  whole  fece 
indicated  strength,  but  strength  irregular,  and  of  uncertain  action. 
The  eyes  might  hold  the  key  to  the  whole  face. 

*  My  darling  1  My  baby  son !  My  own  1  My  own ! ' 

Those  words,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  the  clue  to  her  whole  nature. 
That  child,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  acme  of  her  present  life. 
She  was  as  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  strangers  as  though 
she  sat  alone  with  her  child  under  a  palm  tree  in  the  oasis  of  an 
ocean  of  sand. 

*  Ludgate  Hill  I  Ludgate  Hill ! ' 
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The  train  stopped  and  I  got  up.     She  too  rose  with  a  shudder. 

*  My  darling  I  My  baby  son !  My  own  1  My  own  I ' 

I  left  the  carriage,  and  in  doing  so  noticed  that  she  had  some 
di£Bculty  in  opening)  the  door.  I  turned  the  handle  for  her,  and 
assisted  her  to  alight.     She  looked  up : — 

*  Thank  you,  sir.' 

Deep-set  blue-grey  eyes  with  strange  red  points  of  fire  in  them, 
like  sparks  of  glowing  charcoal  seen  through  damp  glass. 

Her  left  hand  and  arm  swathed  the  baby  to  her  bosom.  The 
hand  lay  visible  and  bare ;  on  the  third  finger  was  a  wedding-ring. 

Who  had  wooed  and  won  this  woman,  whose  sheer  uncomeliness 
would  be  enough  to  shame  all  tender  words,  turn  awry  all  tender 
glances?  And  how  was  it  that  she  whose  appearance  scouted  the 
thought  that  any  man  could  seek  love  of  her  for  her  appearance  had 
nevertheless  reached  the  crown  of  woman's  dreams,  motherhood, 
and  yet  had  room  for  nothing  in  her  heart  but  the  one  cry : — 

*My  darling  I  My  own ! ' 

She  was  not  a  widow.  The  child  could  have  been  no  more 
than  a  few  months  old,  and  she  wore  no  widow's  weeds.  And  yet 
he  whose  coming  with  words  of  endearment  must  have  been  an 
apocalypse  of  delight  had  already  faded  into  nothing,  passed  out 
of  her  heart,  leaving  no  trace  of  his  image  behind,  not  even  in  the . 
face  of  the  child,  for  her  eyes  did  not  seek  behind  the  baby  for  his 
likeness.     It  was  only, 

*  My  own !  My  own  1 ' 

I  confess  that  all  the  day  I  was  haunted  by  the  face  of  this 
woman.  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  mind.  When  I  read,  it 
came  between  my  eyes  and  the  page.  In  the  street  I  found  myself 
looking  for  it  among  the  crowd.  I  kept  saying  to  myself  the 
words  indicated  by  the  lips  but  never  breathed  by  the  voice. 

I  was  detained  in  town  until  a  late  hour.  In  the  evening  I 
met  a  firiend.  Dr.  Eobert  William  Baird  of  Brixton.  I  invited  him 
to  supper,  and  we  turned  into  a  restaurant  in  the  Strand. 

AJfler  supper  we  lit  cigars.  I  thought  1  noticed  a  look  of 
painful  preoccupation  on  his  face.  *  Has  anything  unpleasant 
happened  ? '  I  asked ;  *  you  seem  out  of  sorts,' 

He  shook  himself,  smiled,  and  roused  up.  *0h,  dear,  no  I 
Nothing  the  matter.  I  did  not  know  I  was  looking  blue.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  was  thinking  of  a  very  unpleasant  scene  I  wit- 
nessed to-day.     You  know  Langton,  the  solicitor?' 

*No.' 

*  Michael  Seymour  Langton,  you  know?' 
'  His  name,  no  more.' 

'  A  good  fellow.    A  great  friend  of  mine ;  you  must  know  him 
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some  day.  Well,  I  looked  in  at  his  office  to-day.  He's  always  up 
to  his  eyes  in  work ;  but  unless  he  has  a  client  with  him,  he's 
always  glad  to  see  a  friend.  One  of  those  free-and-easy,  good- 
liearted  fellows,  who,  without  making  you  feel  a  bit  uncomfortable, 
will  tell  you  to  be  off  the  moment  he  wants  you  to  go,  so  that  you 
need  never  be  afraid  of  doing  him  grievous  bodily  harm  by  staying 
awhile  if  he'll  let  you.* 

*Well?* 

^Exactly.  But  I  can't  help  telling  you  about  him,  he's  such  a 
capital  fellow.     You  and  he  shall  dine  with  me  next  Sunday.     Eh  ? ' 

*  All  right  as  far  as  Tm  concerned ;  but  about  the  incident  or 
scene?' 

*  Quite  so.  "  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  sit  down,  old  man."  Then 
looking  at  his  watch,  he  said,  "If  you've  got  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
spare,  ITl  show  you  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  genus 
scoundrel  that  I  ever  met." 

^  I  had  the  five  minutes  to  spare,  and  moreover  I  always  am 
open  to  make  a  sacrifice,  if  by  so'  doing  I  can  get  a  glimpse  at 
anything  superlatively  good  or  bad ;  my  liking  for  you,  to  illus- 
trate what  I  say,  arises  from  your  superlative  badness.' 

*  All  right,  Baird ;  but  for  goodness  sake  go  on,'  said  I — a  little 
petulantly,  I  fear,  for  I  was  not  in  a  very  jocular  humour,  and  the 
exuberant  garrulity  of  the  good  little  doctor  jarred  against  my 
nerves. 

*  My  dear  fellow,  you  know  my  motto, "  Slow  and  sure."  You 
can  never  get  the  real  flavour  out  of  a  story  or  port  by  gulping  it 
down.  Taste  it  curiously,  and  you  fill  your  whole  body  from  your 
forehead  to  your  feet  with  delight,  especially  in  the  case  of  port — 
when  it's  good.' 

I  expostulated  only  by  a  sigh.  I  knew  him  thoroughly.  Had 
I  expostulated  in  words,  he  would  have  broken  out  into  further 
digression. 

'Well,'  he  resmned  after  a  few  solemn  puffs  at  his  cigar, 
*  I  waited.  *'Now,"  said  Langton.  A  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  and 
a  man  entered.  At  first  I  thought  Langton  had  made  a  false  dia- 
gnosis of  his  visitor,  for  anything  less  scoundrelly  than  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  man  I  never  saw.  He  was  of  the  medium  height, 
well  made,  handsome,  with  light  blue  eyes,  straight  nose,  straight 
mouth,  clear  complexion,  and  a  most  winning  and  disaiming 
smile.  He  appeared  to  be  alxJut  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  His 
moustache  and  whiskers  were  brown,  and  the  well-shayen 
chin  was  very  firm  and  clean  in  outline.  Upon  the  whole  an 
exceedingly  proper  man,  and  one,  I  thought,  likely  to  be  rery 
popular  among  the  ladies ;  in  no  way  like  you,  my  dear  Melton. 
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*  Well,  he  came  into  the  room  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  holding 
his  hat  across  his  waistcoat  in  a  most  genteel,  humble,  and  concilia- 
tory manner — thus.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  and  Langton  were  to  shake  hands  or  not,  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  thought  it  both  rude  and  painful  for  Langton  to 
thrust  his  hands  so  emphatically  into  his  trousers'  pockets  and 
straddle  over  the  hearth-rug  as  he  did. 

*  **  Mr.  Langton,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  very  soft  and  winning 
voice,  "  I  have  come,  as  you  know,  on  my  wife's  and  my  own 
business.     You  remember  me  ?     I  am  Antony  Ryland." 

*  **  Be  assured  I  remember  you,"  answered  Langton  in  a  most 
impolite  tone,  and  with  a  most  scandalously  improfessional  emphasis 
on  the  word  you.  Why,  that  much  impolite  emphasis  on  a 
pronoun  in  the  second  person  would  ruin  a  first-class  medical 
practice,  I  tell  you.  We  have  strychnine  and  prussic  acid  in  the 
pharmacopooia,  but  impolite  emphasis  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
feculty,'  said  Baird,  drawing  down  his  waistcoat  slowly  with  his 
left  band,  and  solemnly  raising  his  glass  with  his  right,  keeping 
bis  cigar  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  the  while,  and  look- 
ing into  my  face  with  malicious  deliberateness. 

^For  goodness  sake  go  on,  Baird;  and  drop  your  hideous 
attempt49  at  humour  I ' 

'Impetuous  youth,'  he  apostrophised  me,  *of  forty!  do  we 
not  dilute  all  good  things  with  something  useless  or  stupid,  to  wit, 
whisky  with  water,  laudanum  with  aqua,  life  with  sleeping ' 

*  Health  with  medicine,  and  hope  with  Baird,'  I  cried.  *  But 
do  go  on.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  spilt  a  few  drops  from  his  glass, 
held  it  out  from  him,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  enthusiasm, 
*I  pour  and  drink  to  Walter  Melton's  precocious  smartness, 
fless  the  antique  boy ! ' 

*  Waiter :  two  more.' 

*  And  to  his  noble  hospitality,'  cried  the  little  man  with  a  mis- 
-chievous  twinkle,  as  he  emptied  his  glass. 

*  Well,'  resumed  Baird  with  a  sigli,  as  though  the  duty  of  nar- 
ration pressed  heavily  upon  him,  *  Langton  increased  the  base  of 
the  isosceles  triangle  his  legs  made  with  the  hearth-rug  and  said, 
"  You  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  your  wife,  and  trying 
to  induce  her  to  make  over  on  you  money  which  otherwise  will  go 
to  that  child.     Is  not  that  so  ?  " 

*  I  thought  Langton's  manner  simply  brutal. 

* "  Sir,"  said  Eyland,  glancing  from  Langton  to  me,  "  we  are 
not  alone."  He  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  haste  or  temper, 
but  smiled  as  gently  as  though  I  were  his  sweetheart,  and  he  were 
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asking  me  to  withdraw  in  order  that  papa  and  he  might  talk  o?er 
the  business  aspect  of  his  successful  love-suit. 

*  I  rose  to  go,  but  Langton  turned  sharply  upon  me  and  said, 
"Neither  I  nor  my  client  has  sought  this  interview,  neither  I  nor 
my  client  desires  secrecy.  If  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  this  man  that  you  should  be  present  he  can  go.  I  desire, 
Baird,  that  you  remain." 

*By  George,  Melton,  but  I  thought  there  would  be  blood. 
Langton's  voice  was  full  of  threat  and  conmiand  ;  sit  down  I  must 
and  did. 

*  At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a  woman  carrying  a 
baby  in  her  arms  came  in.  Indeed,  she  was  one  of  the  plainest 
women  I  ever  saw.  She  wore  a  hideous  cold  green  plaid  shawl 
and  an  o^d  yellow  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  faded  violet 
ribbons.' 

^Eh?' 

*  Cold  green  plaid  shawl,  old  yellow  straw  bonnet  with  faded 
blue  or  violet  ribbons.     Why  did  you  stop  me  ? ' 

*  Was  her  complexion  bad  and  her  nose  sunken  much  below  the 
forehead  at  the  bridge  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  at  least,  I  think  so.     Give  me  a  moment.     It  was.' 

*  And  she  held  the  child  to  her  bosom  as  though  it  were  part  of 
her  ovm  body  that  felt  cold  and  needed  all  the  heat  of  her  arms 
and  her  bosom  ? ' 

*  All  fond  mothers  hold  their  babies  so.     Do  you  know  her  ?' 

*  Was  the  hair  on  her  forehead  irregular  ?  Did  it  grow  lower, 
much  lower,  at  one  side  than  at  the  other  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  it  did.     Did  you  ever  meet  her  ? ' 

*  She  was  in  the  carriage  I  came  by  to-day.     Go  on.' 

*  When  the  woman  saw  Eyland,  she  shuddered  and  drew  the 
child  closer  to  her.  I  was  watching  every  movement  and  look 
most  closely.  Langton  went  to  her,  spoke  to  her,  and  taking  her 
by  the  hand  led  her  to  a  seat  witli  as  much  gallantry  and  deference 
as  though  she  were  the  finest  woman  and  the  first  lady  in  London. 
Eyland  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  one  hand  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  and  the  other  still  holding  his  hat  in  front  of  his  waist- 
coat. He  bowed  and  smiled  faintly  as  she  crossed  the  room; 
beyond  that,  he  did  not  move.  After  the  first  look  she  never 
glanced  towards  him  again  during  the  whole  interview. 

'  After  a  few  words  by  Langton  in  a  low  voice  to  the  woman,  to 
which  she  made  no  reply,  he  sat  down  at  his  writing-table  and  spoke 
out. 

'  '*  Mrs.  Eyland,  of  the  money  you  inherited  from  your  great- 
uncle  from  Jamaica  four  months  after  your  marriage  you  have 
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already  assigned  away  to  this  man  half,  or  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  keep  away  from 
you  for  ever.  This  money  having  been  left  to  your  private  use 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  have  no  claim  whatever  on  a  penny 
of  it,  although  he  is  your — husband, — ^you,  against  my  advice, 
made  over  to  him  the  moiety  of  that  fortune.  He  has  been  gam- 
bling again,  and  it  is  all  gone " 

* "  Operating  on  the  Stock  Exchange,''  put  in  Eyland  in  a  soft 
voice,  as  though  more  desirous  to  keep  statements  accurate  than 
to  shield  or  excuse  himself. 

* "  One  half  of  your  fortune  has  been  gambled  away,  and  this — 

man  now  wishes  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dissipating " 

*"  Of  operating  with — "  broke  in  Eyland. 
* "  Of  dissipating  more  of  it.     Your  decision — a  decision  which 
has  my  full  concurrence — is  that  you  retain  the  money  for  yourself 
and  your  child,  and  that  if  he  give  any  further  trouble  you  seek  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.'' 

***  But  I  shall  get  back  all  I  have  lost  if  I  can  command  only 
another  thousand.  Only  a  thousand.  There  will  still  be  some  left 
for  her  and  the  boy,  and  I  shall  win  all  back." 

* "  Not  with  my  approval  one  penny,"  said  Langton  hotly. 
* "  But  I  have  a  right — I  am  her  husband." 
*  **  We  won't  discuss  law  with  you.     Mrs.  Ryland  declines  to  give 
you  the  money.     The  law  is  open  to  all.     You  can  appeal  to  it  if 
you  please.     That  is  your  answer.     You  can  leave  now." 

' "  But  I  too  want  to  secure  something  for  our  son,"  said  Eyland. 
His  face  was  now  deadly  pale,  and  I  saw  his  fingers  tighten  and 
whiten  on  the  brim  of  his  hat  until  the  brim  was  crushed  flat  against 
the  side.  The  pleasant  smiles  were  all  gone  now,  and  a  deadly  sinister 
leer  covered  his  handsome  features.  His  blue  eyes  were  glassy  and 
cold,  and  his  lips  fell  back  from  his  white  teeth  like  a  coward's  at 
bay. 

'  "  Out  at  once !  "  cried  Langton,  springing  to  his  feet  angrily, 
and  I  do  believe  he  would  have  used  violence  had  not  Eyland 
hastily  withdrawn,^ closing  the  door  very  softly  after  himself. 

'  There  was  a  long  silence.  Langton  remained  standing  by  his 
table,  the  woman  sat  bending  over  her  child  and  holding  it  against 
her  with  both  her  arms  and  both  her  thin  hands,  the  fingers  out- 
spread that  the  protecting  and  cherishing  hand  might  touch  the 
most  of  the  loved  surface. 

*  After  a  while  Langton  went  across  the  room  and  stood  over 
her  like  a  sentinel  lion.  Then  he  said  in  a  low  kind  voice  that 
made  me  think  more  of  him  than  ever  I  had  thought  before, 
«  Did  the  little  fellow  feel  the  cold  ?  " 
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^  <^  I  tried  not  to  let  him,''  she  answered,  looking  up  for  a  motnenh 
"  I  am  always  afraid  to  leave  him  behind,  my  baby  son.     I  am  afiraid 
•  Ae,"  looking  fearfully  at  the  door,  **  might  come  and  steal  him  away 
from  me.     My  own  1  my  own !  " 

'  She  bent  and  absolutely  gloated  over  the  little  pale  sleeper, 
until  a  queer  kind  of  dead  pain  came  into  my  heart. 

' "  There  is  no  fear  of  his  doing  that,"  said  Langtoa.  "  It  is 
the  child's  money  he  wants,  and  not  the  boy  himself." 

^  She  rose  to  go.  Langton  conducted  her  to  the  door  as  though 
he  were  the  first  gentleman  in  England,  she  the  finest  woman  in 
London,  the  first  lady  in  the  land.  "  Good  day,"  said  he.  '*  Good 
day,"  said  she,  and  she  was  gone. 

^  Langton  came  back  and  stood  looking  gloomily  into  the  fire. 
'*  What  a  scoundrel  I  "  he  cried ;  "  what  an  arrant  scoundrel !  what 
an  unapproachable  scoundrel!"  He  drove  his  heel  into  the  coal 
and  repeated  the  words. 

^ «  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I. 

' "  Easily  enough,"  he  answered.  "  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  stock- 
broker's office  two  years  ago,  and  she  earned  just  enough  to  live 
on  in  some  imibrella  manufactory.  Her  people  had  been  comfort- 
able once,  but  lost  all  they  had  at  her  father's  death ;  and  two 
years  ago,  as  far  as  she  knew,  she  was  the  only  survivor  of  her 
family.  She  was  then  about  nine-and-twenty  years  of  age  and 
very  plain-looking,  so  that  I  dare  say  she  had  no  hope  of  ever 
marrying.  She  lodged  in  some  place  ofi*  Stamford  Street,  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  her  nearest  friend  was  her  landlady,  to  whom 
she  paid  three-and-sixpence  a-week  for  her  attic.  Two  years  ago 
this  Kyland  came  to  lodge  in  the  same  house.  He  was  'the 
gentleman'  of  the  place,  and  rented  two  rooms  on  the  first-floor; 
dingy  and  dismal  as  the  street  was,  the  rooms  were  large  and, 
owing  to  the  locality,  cheap.  From  the  very  first  he  began  paying 
attentions  to  this  woman,  and  in  the  end  he  made  downright  love 
to  her. 

' "  You  may  fancy  how  this  poor  creature,  no  longer  young, 
who  had  never  been  anything  but  ugly,  felt  flattered  by  the 
honourable  approaches  of  *  the  gentleman  on  the  first  floor.'  WeU, 
to  cut  it  short,  in  a  few  months  they  were  married ;  she,  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  loved  her  for  some  subtle  charm  of  mind  which 
he  told  her  he  had  discovered — he  was  too  consummate  a  liar 
to  say  he  loved  her  for  her  looks ;  and  he  in  the  fiill  consciousness 
that  she  had  been  left,  a  year  before,  about  five  thousand  pounds 
by  a  great-uncle  who  died  after  coming  home  from  Jamaica,  and 
of  whom  she  had  heard  little  or  nothing  all  her  life.  The  money 
had  been  devised  to  her  father   and   his   heirs  absolutely,  and 
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had  been  advertised.    Thus  he  got  scent  of  it  and  hunted  her 
down* 

^ ''  Sharp  as  he  was,  he  counted  without  the  law.    He  thought 
that  things  were  still,  with  regard  to  married  women's  property, 
as  they  had  been  long  ago  when  the  husband  could  say  to  the 
wife,  *  What's  yours  is  mine ;  what's  mine  is  my  own.'    He  showed 
his  hand  too  socn.     After  a  week  he  grew  careless  of  her.    This 
nearly  broke  her  heart.     In  a  month  he  told  her  about  the  legacy, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  realise.     Seeing  how  the  thing  was  now, 
the  landlady  penetrated  the  whole  design.     The  good  woman's 
husband  brought  Mrs.  Eyland  privately  to  me.    Wljen  he  found 
this  out,  he  turned  from  indifference  to  threats,  and  from  threats 
to  the  most  atrocious  and  inhimian  cruelty.     To   sum  up,   we 
proved  the  will,  got  the  money,  and  I  invested  it  in  Stock.     By 
this  time  I  found  out  that  he  owed  large  sums  of  money ;  he  had 
been  speculating  through  another,  and  had  got  heavily  let  in.     He 
continued  his  bad  treatment  of  her,  and  at  last,  just  when  her 
baby  was  about  to  be  bom,  we  gave  him  two  thousand  five  himdred 
pounds  to  take  himself  off  and  leave  her  in  peace.     All  I  could  do 
would  not  induce  her  to  have  a  legal  separation.     She  seemed  to 
think  that  such  a  step  might  in  some  way,  goodness  knew  how, 
injure   the  future  status  of  her  unborn  child.     I  may  tell  you 
that  for  a  whole  month  I  resisted  giving  him  the  money  unless  I 
obtained  from  him  something  more  binding  than  a  written  under- 
taking not  to  go  near  her  or  molest  her  in  any  way.     I  did  not 
consent  until  I  saw  that  to  hold  out  any  longer  would  be  to  imperil 
her  life.  Of  course  the  undertaking  given  by  him  has  no  more  legal 
value  than  the  ashes  in  that  grate.     Her  whole  soul,  her  whole 
nature,  now  seems  centred  in  that  child.    When  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  no  man  would  ever  woo  her,  he  came.     He  was 
above  her  station  at  the  time,  handsome  as  you  saw,  accomplished 
as  I  know,  and  fascinating  as  you  may  have  guessed.     He  became 
her   sweetheart,  and  she  knelt  down   and  worshipped  him.    He 
became  her  husband  and  spumed  her  as  she  knelt.     He  told  her 
he  thought  less  of  her  than  of  the  lowest  of  her  sex,  and  she  drew 
back  from  him  after  an  iliad  of  inhuman  abuse  and  violence ;  her 
cme  only  dream  of  life  gone  for  ever  into  the  world,  a  vile  waste 
of  dead  hopes  that  festered  in  a  sickly  sun.     She  would  have 
worked  for  him,  given  him  her  heart's  blood ;  but  he  told  her  he 
did  not  want  her  presence,  and  that  he  loathed  the  very  street  she 
livedl  in.     He  derided  her  folly  for  ever  supposing  that  any  man 
such  as  ^6  could  dream  of  enduring  the  presence  of  such  a  frightful 
caricature  of  nature  as  aA^.     He  heaped  every  insult  and  con- 
tunvely  upon  her,  but  he  did  not  break  her  down  ;  for,  Baird,  she 
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knew  she  was  soon  to  be  a  mother.  He  might  leave  her,  and  did 
leave  her,  but  the  baby  came ;  in  the  winter  of  her  life,  in  her 
worse  than  widowhood,  the  baby  boy  came.  She  had  given  money 
to  the  husband  to  go  away,  but  the  baby  had  come  instead,  and 
lay  in  her  arms  all  day  and  all  night,  sweet  for  her  kisses,  sweet 
for  all  her  love,  the  companion  of  her  worse  than  widowhood,  the 
unconscious  confidant  of  all  her  sorrows,  the  antidote  which,  when 
pressed  against  her  bosom,  healed  her  of  her  memories ** 

' "  Get  me  back  my  child ;  or  kill  me — here," 

'  I  sprang  up  and  turned  round.  The  woman  was  standing  in 
the  door-way.  Both  her  arms  were  stretched  out  towards  Langton. 
Her  eyes  were  staring  and  fixed,  addressed  to  him  mechanically, 
but  not  looking  at  him.  She  was  rigid  as  a  statue,  and  at  each 
comer  of  her  mouth  appeared  foam.  Langton  had  turned  round, 
but  did  not  approach  her.  We  were  both  petrified  with  fear  and 
surprise. 

' "  Get  me  back  my  child ;  or  kill  me — here,"  she  repeated  in 
the  same  tone  as  before,  a  tone  that  made  us  shudder.  There  was 
no  passion  in  it ;  no  anger,  no  entreaty,  no  command.  It  seemed 
as  though  her  heart  had  died  and  her  lips  were  mechanically 
repeating  its  dying  wish  without  owning  any  human  sympathy  for 
the  dead  heart. 

*  Still  she  stood  rigid  in  the  door-way.  Langton  looked  at  me 
in  consternation,  and  whispered,  "  This  case  is  now  one  for  you. 
Go  to  her  and  speak  to  her." 

'  I  approached  her  and  took  one  of  the  outstretched  hands.  It 
was  damp  and  cold.  As  I  led  her  into  the  room,  I  slipped  my 
finger  on  her  wrist  and  looked  into  her  eyes.  The  pulse  was  low 
and  weak ;  I  had  expected  to  find  it  high  and  strong.  The  semi- 
transparent  ruby-coloured  flaws  in  the  eyes  had  dilated  and 
gathered  deeper  fire  ;  the  expression  was  one  of  intense  subjective 
occupation.  Perhaps  I  may  better  convey  my  meaning  by  saying 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  dealing  rather  with'  the  formula  for  an 
idea  than  with  the  idea  itself.  At  a  rough  guess  I  said  to  myself, 
'*  A  shock  has  numbed  the  perceptive  power  of  the  faculty,  but  has 
left  uninjured  the  power  of  pain.  She  has  the  sickening  sense  of 
want,  and  the  formula  for  her  loss,  but  she  does  not  acutely 
appreciate  her  loss  as  one  who  contrasts  bitterly  the  memory  of 
possession  past  with  the  realisation  of  present  dereliction.  She 
has  no  well-defined  notion  of  what  her  child  or  death  is,  but  she 
knows  she  wants  either ;  that  less  than  either  will  not  quiet  the 
unusual  clamourings  in  her  heart." 

*  Death  or  her  child,  it  was  all  one  to  her ;  the  peace  that  was 
gone  with  her  baby,  or  the  peace  that  was  to  come — in  the  grave. 
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**  A  bad  case,"  I  thought  to  myself ;  "  the  child  and  the  image  of 
the  child  are  gone ;  this  always  means  insanity.  This  woman  will  be 
numbed  as  she  is  now,  until  either  the  child  is  returned  to  her 
arms  or  the  image  to  her  mind." 

' "  How  did  this  happen  ?  "  I  asked  of  her  in  as  gentle  a  voice 
as  I  could. 

^  "  He  waited  for  me  outside.  He  took  the  child  from  me — I 
did  not  let  it  go  until  it  cried — until  it  cried — until  I  knew  he 
hurt  it.  Well,  it  cried  and  I  let  it  go.  There  were  people 
around,  and  I  asked  a  policeman  to  get  me  back  my  child.  But 
He  said  He  was  my  husband,  and  that  the  child  was  His.  The 
policeman  asked  me,  Was  He  my  husband,  and  was  the  child  His  ? 
and  I  answered,  Yes.  The  policeman  shook  his  head  and  walked 
away.  Then  He  got  into  a  cab  and  drove  away — do  you  under- 
stand what  I  say  ?  He  got  into  a  cab  and  drove  away  with  my 
child  in  His  arms — ^you  find  it  hard  to  understand?  I  don't, 
for  I  felt  Him  do  it.  I  felt  it  here  in  my  breast,  where  my 
child  used  to  lie  asleep — I  felt  the  child  drawn  out  of  my  breast 
— and — ^Sir,  while  He  drove  away,  as  there's  a  God  above  me,  my 
child  cried — as  he  drove  away — drove  away.  You  find  it  hard 
to  understand,  Sir ;  but  my  child  cried  as  he  drove  away — drove 
away." 

'I  dropped  her  hand,  and,  having  left  her,  whispered  to 
Langton,  "  Is  there  any  means  of  compelling  that  scoundrel  to  give 
up  the  child  at  once  ?  " 

'  He  shook  his  head  and  muttered  a  malediction. 

* "  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  had  better  send  her  home  in  charge  of 
some  oner 

'"You  don't  think  slie'll  do  violence  upon  herself?"  he 
whispered. 

< "  No.  But  some  one  should  be  always  with  her  until  the 
crisis  arrives." 

' "  What  do  you  expect  to  follow  the  crisis?  " 

*  "  She  will  either  be  cured  or  grow  violent." 

* "  My  dear  Baird,  I  can't  leave  here  just  now.  Would  you  see 
her  home,  tell  her  landlady  to  get  some  one  to  look  after  her,  see 
her  own  doctor,  and  ask  them  to  send  all  bills  to  me  ?  " 

*  I  had  nothing  very  particular  on  hand,  so  I  did  as  he  requeste  J. 
We  got  a  sober,  honest,  elderly  woman  I  knew,  to  look  after  her.  I 
found  out  her  doctor,  and  we  had  a  chat  about  her ;  he  promised  to 
take  particular  care  of  her,  and  to  let  me  know  from  time  to  time 
how  the  case  went  on.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  all  as  comfortable 
as  I  could,  I  came  back  to  town  and  called  upon  Langton,  know- 
ing he  would  like  to  hear  how  I  had  got  on. 
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'  When  I  arrived  at  Langton's  outer  office  the  clerk  beckoned 
to  me,  and  said,  '<  Our  client's  husband  is  inside  again." 

*  Without  stopping  to  knock,  I  turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 
Hyland's  back  was  towards  me,  and  Langton,  as  formerly,  stood 
on  the  hearth-rug.  This'  time,  however,  there  was  no  straddle. 
He  stood  upright  with  his  feet  and  his  lips  close  together.  He 
was  deadly  pale,  and,  I  could  see  at  a  glance,  in  a  deadly  rage. 
Ryland  was  speaking  as  I  entered ;  he  bowed  with  great  politeness 
to  me,  paused,  and  then  resumed : — 

"*  As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Langton,  the  boy  is  now  in  safety, 
quite  as  safe  as  if  he  were  with  his  mother,  and  I  am  come  to  say 
tJiat  I  am  prepared  to  answer  for  his  safety  until  the  money,  twdve 
hundred  poimds,  is  paid  over  to  me." 

* "  So,"  said  Langton,  with  a  great  eflfort  to  control  his  rage, 
*'  you  propose  charging  an  additional  two  hundred  pounds  upon 
the  estate  for  the  success  of  your  last  infamous  trick,  you  sorry 
swindler  1 " 

*  **  As  a  lawyer,  you  ought  to  know  that  your  language  is  illegal 
and " 

' "  Take  an  action ;  do,"  cried  Langton,  now  losing  all  power 
over  his  anger.  "  Take  an  action,  and  go  into  any  court  you 
please,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  as  a  man  and  a  lawyer  that 
there  isn't  a  jury  in  England  but  would  lynch  you,  and  not  a 
judge  on  the  bench  but  would  applaud  them ;  and  by  heavens !  if 
you  don't  get  out  of  this  instantly,  I'll  not  leave  the  job  for  judge 
or  jury,  but  do  it  with  my  own  hands." 

^  He  seemed  about  to  spring  on  the  man.  Byland  slipped  his 
hand  behind  him,  backed  towards  the  door,  and  said,  "Dont 
come.near  me,  Mr.  Langton.  Well  knowing  the  violence  of  your 
temper,  I  was  compelled  to  be  a  little  un-English,  and  come — 
armed." 

'  **  Un-English  I "  shouted  Langton,  striding  over  to  him. 
**  There's  nothing  human,  not  to  say  English,  in  your  corrupt 
carcase.  Get  out,  man,  or  they  will  be  hanging  you  for  killing 
me,  or  putting  up  a  statue  to  me  for  having  killed  you.  Get  out ! 
They  pay  for  killing  venomous  reptiles  in  India,  why  not  in 
England  too?  Get  out,  man,  I  say,  or  I  shall  be  claiming  blood 
money  before  night." 

*  With  the  revolver  held  across  his  waistcoat  and  pointed  at 
nothing  in  particular,  Ryland  backed  out  of  the  door,  and  was  gone.' 

So  fer  as  there  was  anything  of  moment  connected  with  this 
affair,  I  heard  nothing  more  from  Baird  that  night. 

I  did  not  see  Baird  again  till  the  week  after  Christmas.  He 
then  continued  the  history  as  follows : — 
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^  For  some  weeks  after  those  scenes  in  Langton's  oflice  they 
heard  no  more  of  Byland.  During  that  time  his  unhappy  wife 
continued  in  the  same  mental  lethargy,  repeatedly  asking  for  her 
baby,  but  betraying  no  emotion  and  giving  no  sign  of  violence. 
I  looked  in  at  her  lodgings  about  twice  a  week.  Her  doctor,  Dr, 
Sherwood  Freeman,  and  I  quite  agreed  as  to  the  case.  There  was 
little  or  no  hope  of  a  mental  rally  until  either  the  child  was 
restored  or  her  mind  received  some  shock  which  should  counteract 
the  one  occasioned  by  its  loss.  In  the  mean  time  Langton  had,  as 
soon  as  possible,  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  Eyland.  I 
don't  know  what  the  nature  of  those  proceedings  was,  but  he  held 
out  slight  hope  of  speedy  relief;  the  case,  it  seems,  was  one  full  of 
difficulties  at  best,  and  the  block  in  the  coiirts  filled  him  with 
despair. 

*  In  about  six  weeks  from  the  day  I  was  in  Langton's  office, 
Byland  wrote  to  say  the  child  was  ill,  and  that  he  would  deliver  it 
\ip  on  condition  of  getting  a  thousand  pounds. 

'"  Ahl  "  said  Langton  to  me  the  evening  he  got  the  letter, 
''so  the  threats  of  law  have  already  beaten  him  down  two 
hundred.  The  illness  is  a  lie  to  force  us  to  terms.  I  shall  not 
answer  that  letter." 

'  Well,  Melton,  as  you  may  guess,  I  was  by  this  time  greatly 
interested  in  the  cases,  legal  and  medical.  In  a  week  I  called 
again  upon  Langton,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  Mrs.  Byland 
there. 

'  The  explanation  was  very  simple.  The  child  had  really  been 
ill  of  scarlet  fever,  all  possible  care  had  been  taken  of  it,  but 
nevertheless  it  had  died,  and  was  to  be  buried  that  day ;  and 
Langton  and  the  vacant-eyed  woman  were  setting  oflf  now  to.  the 
cemetery. 

'  Byland  would  not  allow  the  mother  to  approach  her  dying 
child,  but  when  it  was  dead  he  seemed  to  think  he  might  nm  some 
ugly  risk  if  he  did  not  allow  the  mother's  attendance  at  the  inter- 
ment, and  Langton  and  she  were  now  going.  I  examined  her 
closely,  but  could  observe  no  change ;  the  channels  of  her  reason 
were  frozen  up,  and  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  on  the  day 
of  her  bereavement. 

'"Maylgo?"  lasked. 

* "  Certainly,"  said  he ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  three  of  us 
got  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  the  cemetery  Byland  had  named. 

'  The  same  unbroken  shadow  of  mental  gloom  hung  over  the 
unhappy  woman.  During  the  whole  drive  she  never  spoke  a  word. 
Her  eyes  were  cast  down  most  of  the  time.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  she  lifted  them  they  sought  Langton's  face,  but  there  was  no 
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question,  no  excitement  in  them.  It  was  plain  from  their  appear- 
ance that  reason  was  an  exile,  but  the  land  reason  had  left  behind 
remained  still  unoccupied  by  anything  save  the  spirit  of  the  void. 

'  When  we  got  inside  the  gates  of  the  cemetery  we  ascertained 
that  the  body  of  the  child  had  not  yet  arrived. 

'  Langton  turned  to  me  and  asked,  "  What  do  you  think  will 
be  the  result  of  to-day  ?  " 

' "  I  think,"  I  answered,  *'  that  it  will  bring  about  the  crisis, 
followed  by  perfect  sanity  or  violent  insanity  ;  but  there  is  no  telling 
which." 

'  After  a  while  a  mourning  coach  drove  in.  I  will  not  drag  you 
through  all  the  small  events  of  the  interment.  It  will  be  suflBcient 
for  you  to  know  that  the  father  of  the  child  was  not  present,  and 
that  during  the  whole  time  it  occupied  she  never  altered  in  the 
least. 

'  I  felt  greatly  disappointed.  I  had  been  quite  confident  of 
the  lifting  or  development  of  the  aflfection  now  paralysing  her 
brain. 

'  When  it  was  all  over  we  returned  to  the  cab  as  sober  as  could 
be.  I  had  been  greatly  deceived,  and  I  could  see  that  Langton's 
last  hope  was  gone. 

'  When  we  had  got  about  half-way  back  she  suddenly  looked 
up  into  Langton's  face,  and  said, 

' "  We  have  left  something  behind  us." 

'  Langton  and  I  looked  round  the  cab.  The  three  lunbrellas 
were  all  right. 

* "  No,"  answered  Langton,  "  I  don't  think  we  have  left  any- 
thing behind." 

"  In  the  cemetery  ?  "  she  asked. 

'^^No,"Isaid.    "No." 

* "  We  have,"  she  said.  "  I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  As  he  drove 
away,  I  heard  my  child  cry.  As  we  drove  away  now,  I  heard  my 
child  cry.  Ah,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  back  and  take  my  child  up  out 
of  the  wet  grave.  If  you  give  him  to  me  and  let  me  hold  him 
against  my  breast  he  will  get  warm.  Ah,  gentlemen  !  let  us  go 
back  for  my  darling  I    My  baby  «on !   My  own  1    My  own  I " 

'  She  threw  her  arms  out  towards  us  with  the  anguish  of  a 
mother's  broken  heart  on  her  face,  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
childless  fate  in  her  eyes.  Then  all  at  once  her  body  began  sway- 
ing slightly,  and  with  a  low  moan  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  burst  into  tears. 

*  She  had  lost  her  child,  but  had  regained  his  image,  and  her 
brain  was  healed.  She  had  lost  her  child  and  regained  his  image, 
and  her  heart  was  broken.     The  mad  live  long  and  howl  about  our 
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paths ;  the  broken-hearted  creep  quietly  into  the  shadows  and 
silently  dig  their  own  graves,  and  in  a  little  while  crawl  into  the 
earth  with  gentle  sighs  and  gentler  smiles. 

'  There  is  now  no  heat  in  her  poor  breast  to  warm  her  poor 
babe.     She  has  been  dead  a  week. 

'  Four  days  ago  I  saw  Eyland  buying  gloves — dark  green  gloves, 
a  very  quiet  colour — in  the  Strand.  He  was  looking  very  well. 
God  bless  me,  Melton  I  but  sometimes  this  world  is  too  much  for 
me!' 

RICHARD   DOWLING. 
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Chaptbb   XLIX. 
the  uttbrtibw. 

*Mt  name  is  Pennicuick,'  said  Raymond  to  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  to  him  in  Bedford  Place,  ^  I  have  been  asked  to 
call  upon  some  gentleman  residing  in  this  house,  but  whose  name 
I  do  not  know.' 

*That  is  right  enough,  sir;  it  is  Mr.  Pearson.  He  is  very  ill 
at  present,  but  I  believe  he  will  see  you.' 

This  information  affected  Saymond  in  two  ways :  it  was  at 
once  a  relief  to  his  mind  and  a  disappointment.  Mrs.  Waidlaw 
bad  informed  him  that  Nelly  was  taking  lessons  of  a  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  it  was  to  the  last  d^ree  unlikely  that  this  artist-tutor  could 
have  any  personal  knowledge  to  his  father's  prejudice;  on  the 
other  hand,  this  man  might  easily  have  guessed  or  discovered  hia 
affection  for  his  pupil^  and  made  use  of  that  information  to  obtain 
an  interview  firom  interested  motives,  in  which  case  he  had  post- 
poned his  journey  for  a  very  insufiScient  cause.  However,  his 
possession  of  the  signet-ring  was  a  mystery,  even  in  that  case,  still 
to  be  accounted  for. 

On  entering  the  sitting-room  he  beheld  not  so  much  a  man  as 
the  skeleton  or  shadow  of  one,  enveloped  in  a  di  essing-gown,  and 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire. 

'  I  do  not  rise,  Mr.  Pennicuick,'  said  this  ghastly  figure,  in  a 
hollow  voice, '  because  I  am  too  weak  to  pay  you  that  courtesy* 
Pray  take  a  chair.' 

Baymond  bowed  stiffly,  and  sat  down  ;  the  sense  that  he  was 
being  made  a  victim  to  some  kind  of  artifice  was  strong  upon  him. 

'  You  came  hither,  I  conjectiure,  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  my  note,  and  you  did  well  and  wisely  in  so  doing ;  for,  as  you 
see ' — he  pointed  to  his  own  haggard  frame — *  there  is  not  much 
time  to  lose.  You  are  sceptical,  I  perceive,  upon  that  point,'  added 
he,  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  in  harsher  tones.  *  What  was  it, 
then,  that  secured  your  promptness  in  acceding  to  my  request  ? ' 

*  You  sent  me  my  fether's  signet-ring.' 

*  Well,  you  got  it ;  what  more  was  there  to  be  hoped  for,  Mr. 
Raymond  Pennicuick  ? ' 
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^Nothing.' 

*  Perhaps,  however,  there  was  something  to  hefea/redl^ 
Saymond  felt  his  colour  changing,  but  he  answered  in  a  firm 

voice  enough,  ^  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  man.  You  wrote 
to  me,  as  you  stated,  from  your  dying  bed ;  you  professed  to  be 
a  friend  (and,  so  &r,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you)  of  one  who  is 
very  dear  to  me ;  and  you  also  hinted  at  some  connection  with  my 
late  fether,  which  your  possession  of  his  signet-ring  seemed  to  cor- 
'  roborate.  These  seemed  to  afiford  claims  enough  upon  my  atten- 
tion. But  do  not  suppose  that  my  coming  here  is  any  sign  of 
weakness ;  any  attempt  at  duplicity  or  extortion ' 

'  Would  fail  in  your  case,  I  have  no  doubt,'  put  in  the  other 
curtly ;  *  nor  is  it  necessary  to  employ  such  means  towards  a  gen- 
tleman who,  without  compulsion,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  has  paid 
away  20,000Z.  or  so.' 

'This  is  intolerable,'  said  Raymond,  rising  from  his  chair.  *  If 
you  think  to  get  any  advantage  from  your  knowledge  of  my  having 
<of  late  disbursed  that  sum,  you  are  mistaken.  Since  you  are 
acquainted  with  Miss  Ellen  Conway,  it  is  no  mystery  to  me  how 
you  learnt  the  fact,  though  I  am  surprised  indeed  that  she  should 
have  made  such  as  you  her  confidant.' 

*  She  did  not  tell  me,  however,  that  it  was  conscience-money.' 

*  And  who  are  you,  sir,  that  dare  to  say  it  was  ? ' 
'  I  am  Akthub  Conwat.' 

Eaymond  stood  aghast.  ^It  is  impossible,'  he  said ;  yet  his 
eyes  sought  the  letter  that  had  summoned  him,  and  which  he  still 
held  in  his  hand  with  imcertain  glance. 

'Yes,  the  handwriting  of  a  man  survives  the  man  himself,' 
observed  the  other  in  answer  to  it.  *  You  recognise  me  now,  I 
see.' 

*  I  do,  I  do,'  answered  Eaymond  with  deep  emotion.  '  I  thank 
Heaven  with  all  my  heart  that  you  are  a  living  man.' 

*  That  is  not  on  my  own  account,  however,'  answered  the  other 
drily. 

'  To  be  frank  with  you,  Captain  Conway,  it  is  not.  My  poor 
father  died  with — Oh,  sir,  he  told  me  all  that  happened.' 

*  Or  what  he  thought  had  happened.  I  guessed  as  much  directly 
I  beard  of  that  act  of  reparation.' 

*  Alas,  sir,  it  was  not  that :  reparation  was  not  possible.  I  did, 
however,  what  I  could.' 

*  And  at  his  request  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  upon  my  honour,'  exclaimed  Raymond  eagerly.  *  He 
knew  that  my  first  act  after  his  death  would  be  the  repayment  of 
the  sum  he  owed  you  ]to  your  daiighter,  and  he  approved  of  it.' 
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'  It  was  his  wont^  it  seems,  to  do  all  things  by  proxy,'  answered 
the  other  coldly,  *  even  to  the  discharge  of  his  just  debts.' 

^  He  suffered,  sir,  for  all  he  did  amiss ;  ay,'  added  Baymond, 
with  sudden  sternness, '  and  he  was  tricked,  imposed  upon.  I  see 
now  how  you  plotted  against  him ;  made  his  name  infamous,  and 
wrecked  his  peace.  It  was  you,  then,  and  not  your  ghost,  who  met 
him  face  to  face  in  Westminster.  Eevenge  is  sweet  to  you ;  you 
should  therefore  be  well  satisfied ;  for  it  was  you  who  killed  him.' 

'  Was  it  so,  indeed  ?  Alas,  alas !  and  he  was  once  my  friend,' 
murmured  Conway  with  drooping  head.  *  Be  patient,  Baymond. 
You  cannot  guess  the  things  that  I  have  suffered — and  all  wrong- 
fully. Your  father  also  has  killed  me.  These  ^grey  hairs,  these 
hollow  eyes,  this  shrunken  frame,  and  worse,  the  changed  and 
hardened  heart  within  me,  are  all  his  doing,  I  came  back  to 
England  not  to  right  myself,  but  her  you  love.  Broken,  betrayed, 
despoiled  beyond  the  reach  of  righting,  I  had  no  sense  of  right 
but  that.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Would  you  have  had  me  appeal 
to  him — who  let  me  perish  (as  he  imagined)  in  his  stead,  and 
kept  back  the  money  for  which  I  had  sold  my  life — for  justice? 
There  was  no  justice  in  him.' 

'  Captain  Conway,  I  was  his  son.' 

*  I  feel  that,  unhappy  lad !  but  you  have  compelled  me  to  speak 
in  my  own  defence.  Listen  awhile,  but  not  to  the  record  of  your 
father's  shame.  Let  that  be  buried  in  his  grave  and  mine.  My 
purpose  in  sending  for  you  here  is  to  avert  the  miseries  that 
have  fallen  upon  him  and  me,  from  you  and  yours ;  to  confine  the 
evil  that  has  destroyed  us  both  to  our  own  generation.' 

The  speaker  paused  for  breath,  and  held  his  finger  up  for 
silence :  but  there  was  no  fear  of  interruption  from  his  companion 
now.  A  spark  had  fallen  among  the  dead  embers  of  his  dearest 
hope,  which  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  word  of  his  might  extinguish. 

'  Your  father  left  me  at  Dhulang  a  prisoner  doomed  to  death, 
as  certainly,  as  it  appeared,  as  it  is  certain  now.  I  had  no  hope 
of  life,  and  few  regrets  for  it.  The  people  about  me,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  cruel,  base,  and  brutal.  There  was 
only  one  man,  Fu-chow — his  name  was  mentioned  to  you, 
perhaps  ? — ' 

Baymond  motioned  with  his  head  that  he  knew  the  man. 

*  You  were  told,  doubtless,  that  he  was  vile  and  false  as  all  the 
rest,  and  so  I  then  believed  him  to  be.  He  had  been  friendly  to 
me  at  first,  but  when  I  exchanged  places  with  yom*  father,  he  bad 
insisted  on  being  bought  over  like  the  rest  to  acquiesce  in  the 
substitution.  Indeed,  he  was  more  obstinate  than  the  others,  and 
stood  out  for  better  terms,  and  we  had  no  choice  but  to  accrfe  to 
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them.  Ko  sooner  had  your  father  sailed,  however,  than  this  man 
came  to  me  and  showed  himself  my  friend.  I  had  done  him  a 
service — no  matter  what — and  barbarian  as  he  was,  it  seems,  he 
was  grateful  for  it.  He  had  influence,  he  was  free,  he  had  money, 
and  more  than  the  average  cunning  of  his  race,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  save  me,  and  he  told  me  so.  I  thanked  him,  but  the  thing  ap- 
peared impossible :  we  had  tried  every  plan  already,  as  I  reminded 
him,  and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  next  day  but  one. 

* "  I  have  got  a  substitute,"  said  he,  "  who  will  sufier  for  you." 

^  I  think  in  no  case  would  I  have  consented  to  such  an  arrange  • 
ment,  though  the  desire  of  life  had  begun  to  stir  within  me  as  he 
spoke  those  words.  It  was  of  no  use  to  speak  of  scruples  to  the  man, 
but  I  simply  said  that  no  Chinese  could  be  mistaken  for  me  for 
an  instant. 

* "  I  know  it,"  said  he.  **  It  is  not  a  Chinese  ;  it  is  an  English- 
man." 

'I  could  scarcely  believe  him,  but  at  all  events  I  could  never 
have  permitted  the  sacrifice  of  a  fellow-countryman  in  my  place. 
Forgive  me,  Eaymond ;  I  do  not  blame  those  that  would ;  life  is 
dearer  to  some  men.  Heaven  knows,  than  to  others ;  and  mine  seemed 
of  little  value.    I  said  that  that  could  not  be. 

* "  But  this  Englishman,"  said  Fu-chow,  "  must  suffer  in  any 
case,  and  the  self-same  punishment.  It  is  the  murderer  we  saw 
in  prison  as  we  came  along." 

*  Then  I  remembered  that  we  had  visited  a  Chinese  prison  some 
hundred  miles  away,  in  which  lay  an  English  criminal  condemned 
like  me — but  for  most  heinous  crimes — to  the  Ling-chih,  i.e.  to  be 
cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  It  seemed,  indeed,  since  the  poor 
wretch  must  suffer,  that  I  should  be  doing  him  no  wrong  to  exchange 
places  with  him. 

•  '*  But  the  man  is  in  gaol,"  said  I,  "  and  distant  three  days* 
journey." 

* "  No,  master,  he  is  on  his  road,  and  will  be  here  to-morrow," 
said  Fu-chow  cunningly.  And  indeed  he  had  so  contrived  it.  He 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  your  father — for  which,  in  truth,  he  had  his 
reasons — and  though  he  had  all  along  had  this  device  to  rescue 
him  in  his  mind,  and  had  even  put  it  in  train,  he  had  not  intended 
to  tell  him  of  it  till  the  last  moment.' 

'  Great  Heaven !  then  my  father's  life  might  have  been  saved 
without  this  shame ! '  cried  Kaymond  bitterly. 

^  Perhaps.  Let  us  not  dwell,  however,  on  what  might  have  been ; 
evil  enoiigh  has  befallen  us,  without  adding  to  it  by  vain  regrets. 
My  task  is  to  stop  its  growth  beyond  my  grave.  The  man  I  speak 
of  arrived  at  Dhulang  the  next  morning,  and  on  the  same  night  I 
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left  the  prison  accompanied  by  Fu-chow.  Not  then,  but  afterwards, 
I  redeemed  your  father's  signet-ring  fix)m  the  custody  of  the  gaoler, 
who  had  robbed  him  of  it,  intending  to  restore  it  to  him  under  fitf 
other  circumstances  than  afterwards  took  place.  I  was  carried 
away  up  the  country,  and  lay  in  hiding  for  many  weeks.  It  would 
have  compromised  the  officials  as  well  as  hazarded  my  own  life  to  let 
it  be  known  that  I  was  still  in  existence.  I  suffered  very  great 
hardships,  but  my  greatest  pain  was  the  reflection  that  by  that 
time  my  dear  daughter  must  have  heard  of  my  death,  and  be  en- 
during— for  I  knew  she  loved  me  well — the  pangs  of  a  grief  for 
which  there  was  no  need.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  had  re- 
ceived news  of  her  worldly  prosperity;  that  your  father  had  tele- 
graphed to  her  the  provisions  of  the  will  I  had  executed,  and  which 
was  to  account  (as  he  and  I  had  agreed  upon  together)  for  her 
change  of  fortune,  but  I  felt  that  riches  would  not  compensate  her 
for  her  father's  loss.  I  was  right  there — or  rather,  I  should  have 
been,  had  circumstances  turned  out  as  I  had  shaped  them:  but  I 
was  cruelly  deceiving  myself,  as  you  know,  in  the  other  matter. 

*  It  was  stipulated  by  the  Mandarin  who  had  connived  at  my  es- 
cape that  I  should  not  return  to  Shanghai,  or  reveal  myself  to  any 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  while  in  China ;  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
maintain  my  incognito.  The  privations  I  had  endured,  the  agonies 
of  mind  I  had  imdergone,  had  greatly  altered  me,  though  I  had  not 
as  yet  become  the  wretched  object  that  you  see  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  spirit  was  not  broken  :  I  was  going  home  at  last  to  see  my 
darling  child  in  the  prosperity  which  I  had  earned  for  her.  For  the 
money,  as  you  are  aware,  was  to  be  paid  for  the  risk  I  ran,  and  not 
for  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  itself,  though  indeed  the  risk  and  death 
seemed  one.  Fu-chow,  faithful  to  the  last,  furnished  me  with  funds 
sufficient  to  pay  my  passage  home  in  the  steerage  of  an  English 
steamer,  and  I  took  my  berth  in  it  under  the  name  of  Pearson,  as  a 
merchant's  clerk.  It  was  not  for  many  days  after  we  got  to  sea  Uiat  I 
learnt  that  your  father  had  not  fulfilled  his  solemn  promise  given 
to  me  on  that  prison  pallet,  far  more  terrible  than  any  death-bed. 
The  catastrophe  at  Dhulang  was  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation 
on  board,  but  I  had  kept  aJoof  from  my  fellow-passengers,  and  it 
was  quite  by  chance  that  I  heard  how  "  that  poor  devil  Conway  ** 
had  left  nothing  behind  him  save  his  sad  story. 

'  That  news,  Baymond  Pennicuick,  seemed  to  take  ten  years 
from  a  life  that  I  had  good  cause  to  know  would  in  no  case  have 
been  a  long  one.  And  yet  I  felt  I  must  needs  live  on  for  my 
revenge.  Food  I  could  not  take,  but  on  the  thoughts  of  that  revenge 
I  lived  throughout  that  hateful  voyage.  You  may  see  in  me  to 
what  such  diet  brings  a  man.' 
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Here  he  patised,  partly  from  £&iling  breath,  partly  from  an 
emotion  which,  throughout  his  narrative,  from  time  to  time 
utteriy  overpowered  him. 

^  On  my  arrival  in  England  I  found  that  what  I  had  heard  of 
your  Mher's  conduct  was  but  too  true.  My  wife  was  dead ;  my 
child  was  in  poverty  and  dependence ;  Ralph  Pennicuick,  who  had 
robbed  th^m  and  his  dead  friend,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  as  pros- 
perous as  ever,  and  about<  to  become  a  member  of  Parliament.  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  swore  to  become  his  evil  genius  ?  For  your  own 
sake  and  for  mine,  I  spare  the  details  of  how  I  kept  my  oath. 
I  would  not  have  wounded  you,  Raymond  Peimicuick,  by  telling 
even  this  much,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  Had  I  painted  your  fether's  conduct  in  brighter  and  less 
faithful  colours,  my  own  would  have  seemed  darker  by  its  side,  and 
that  it  was  my  purpose  to  avoid ;  not,  believe  me,  for  my  own 
sake, — for  what  opinion  you  or  any  living  being,  save  one,  may 
form  of  me  is,  to  one  in  my  case,  not  worth  the  breath  with 
which  you  may  express  it.  I  wish  to  stand  excused  in  your  sight 
for  another  reason.  You  love  my  daughter,  and  the  knowledge 
of  your  father's  behaviour  towards  me  has  alone  kept  you,  since  his 
death,  from  giving  sign  of  it.    Am  I  right  or  wrong  V 

'You  are  right,  sir.  I  was  quitting  England  lest  haply  I 
should  have  to  tell  her  with  my  own  lips  the  story  of  my  father's 
shame.' 

'  Just  so.  Now,  it  struck  me,  if  this  man  has  so  tender  a 
conscience — inherited  from  your  mother,  lad,  a  saint  in  heaven — 
and  I  tell  him  less  than  the  bare  truth  to  spare  his  feelings,  he 
may  think  Trie  in  my  turn  so  base  (for  revenge  is  base,  and  I  too 
have  erred  deeply  in,  this  matter)  that  he  may  well  shiink  from 
wedding  with  one  of  my  blood.  As  it  is,  both  your  father  and  I  have 
sinned  against  one  another — I  will  not  say  in  what  proportion^and 
have  both  repented.  Put  us  both,  as  fer  as  may  be,  out  of  your 
mind :  and  at  all  events,  let  not  our  acts  aflTect  your  future  conduct. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  under  the  supposition  that  you  and 
Nelly  love  one  another ;  it  seemed  to  me  so  from  what  I  gathered 
from  her  letters,  and  my  last  words,  or  what  I  felt  to  be  my 
last,  at  Dhulang,  were  to  entreat  your  father  to  consent  to  your 
imion.' 

<  The  greatest  sorrow,  save  one,  sir,'  observed  Raymond, '  of  my 
poor  fiather  wheh  he  lay  a-dying  was  that  his  confession  must 
needs  rob  me  of  your  daughter's  love.' 

*  And  now  it  need  not  rob  you.  He  never  took  my  life,  that's 
plain :  and  if  he  defrauded  me.  Us  son  has  made  reparation  for  him.' 

^  But  when  she  comes  to  know  all,  sir,'  urged   Raymond 
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despairingly,  'she   is  so  pitiful,  and  just,  and  pure,  that  the 
thought  of  the  wrongs  you  have  suffered,  and  at  such  hands ^* 

<  Hush,  hush  I  no  matter,  lad.  She  shall  never  know  them,' 
answered  Conway  solemnly.  '  Have  I  gone  through  so  much  for 
her  sake  to  draw  back  now — so  near  the  close !  No,  I  will  die 
and  make  no  sign.  She  shall  never  know  she  has  a  father/  ,He 
hid  his  face  in  his  thin  hands  and  groaned. 

'  Oh  sir,  I  could  not,  even  to  win  Nelly's  love,*  cried  Raymond, 
deeply  moved, '  exact  such  a  self-sacrifice.  What  1  after  so  many 
years,  and  the  last  so  full  of  pain  and  care,  to  ask  you  to  give  up 
your  single  solace,  the  one  hope  of  those  dark  days ;  to  forbid  yoa 
to  call  her  "daughter,"  to  let  you  die  a  stranger  to  your  child  1  No, 
never  1 ' 

'  You  have  a  kind  heart,  Raymond  Pennicuick.  Nelly  will  be 
in  safe  hands,'  moaned  the  old  man.    '  Let  that  suffice  for  me.' 

Raymond  shook  his  head.  '  I  could  not  build  my  bappinen 
upon  the  ruin  of  yours,  sir.  To  deprive  you  of  your  daughtei^s 
love  would  be  the  worst  robbery  of  all :  and  besides,  what  explana- 
tion can  be  given  her,  save  the  true  one,  respecting  that  act  of 
reparation,  and  my  own  silence  and  neglect  of  her  ?  She  would 
be  as  far  out  of  my  reach  as  ever,  and  you  will  have  suffered  to  no 
purpose.' 

^Nay,  I  have  thought  of  that,  and  made  provision  for  it. 
Suffer  I — yes,  I  shall  suffer,  but  I  am  used  to  that.  It  cannot  now 
be  for  long.  Oh,  if  I  coidd  clasp  her  to  my  heart,  and  cry,  "  My 
child,  my  child  1 "  just  once,  then  death  were  welcome.' 

^  You  shall  do  that,  sir,'  said  Raymond  firmly,  *^  and  find,  I 
trust,  new  life  from  that  sweet  solace.  She  sLall  come  here  this 
day,  though  I  myself  should  fetch  her,  and  meet  her  only  to  part 
firom  her  for  ever.' 

He  had  risen  and  seized  his  hat,  as  one  who,  fearful  of  his  own 
weakness,  must  needs  act  at  once  or  fail  to  act  at  all. 

'  Stay,  stay,  dear  lad,'  cried  Conway  hurriedly ;  *  I  have  a 
device  to  save  us  both.  We  must  deceive  her  for  her  own  good; 
or  rather,  tell  her  a  half-truth,  since  the  whole  would  ruin  all.  I 
will  spare  your  father's  memory  all  I  can,  and  that  too  at  the 
expense  of  my  own  good  name ;  yet  something^bitter  must  be  told« 
Will  you  trust  me,  Raymond,  as  your  advocate  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  indeed  I  will,  sir.' 

^Then  leave  me  now,  for  my  strength  is  almost  gone,  and 
return  hither — it  is  just  noon — at  four.  Then  you  shall  learn  my 
plan.' 
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Chapter  L. 

T.IE  BECONCILIATION. 

Nbllt  bad  waited  for  many  days,  and  not  without  impatience, 
to  hear,  according  to  promise,  from  Mr.  Pearson  ;  his  judgment,  it 
seemed,  took  a  long  time  to  mature.  But  she  knew  he  was  &r 
from  well,  and  had  forborne  to  trouble  him.  His  counsel  would 
be  given  at  last,  and  she  felt  sure  would  be  both  wise  and  just. 
Only,  in  the  mean  time,  it  fretted  her  to  feel  that  that  great  sum 
of  money  still  lay  in  her  hands,  and  that  he  who  had  placed  it 
there  must  be  wondering  at  her  silence,  or  perhaps  taking  it  for 
granted  that  she  was  disposed  to  quietly  accept  it  without 
question.  It  was  only  when  '  her  light  was  low ' — when  loneliness 
and  the  toil  she  did  not  love  so  much  as  she  had  flattered  herself  she 
did,  oppressed  her  more  than  common,  that  she  verily  and  indeed 
believed  that  this  money  had  been  given  as  a  peace-ofifering  on 
Baymond'spart ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  open  to  such  a  con- 
struction, though  only  to  her  own  mind,  brought  a  flush  of 
wounded  pride  into  her  cheek.  She  longed  to  get  quit  of  this 
unwelcome  wealth,  and  to  return  it  to  its  rightful  owner :  though 
how  to  do  it  perplexed  her  as  much  as  ever.  Mr.  Pearson,  how- 
ever, had  promised  to  seek  out  a  way. 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  her  visit  to  him,  he  sent  word  one 
afternoon  that  he  should  be  happy  to  see  her  between  four  and  five, 
and  she  concluded  at  once  that  he  had  found  some  means  of  meeting 
her  difficulty.  Of  coiu*Fe  she  was  punctual  at  the  time  appointed. 
At  a  quarter  past  four  she  presented  herself  with  her  usual  at- 
tendant in  Bedford  Place,  and  was  ushered  into  Mr.  Pearson's 
parlour :  but  that  gentleman  was  not  in  his  usual  place.  The 
apartment  was  empty.  The  maid  had  said  that  her  master  was 
not  so  well  as  usual,  so  Nelly  concluded  that  he  had  not  yet  left 
his  bedroom.  When  one  is  waiting  in  a  new  place,  with  nothing 
particular  upon  one's  mind,  one  looks  about  one :  Nelly,  who  was 
preoccupied,  sat  by  the  window  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  houses 
opposite,  but  without  observing  them ;  Janet,  on  the  other  hand 
who  had  no  mauvaiae  honte,  and  who  had  a  curiosity  inherited  from 
her  mother  and  sharpened  by  the  practice  of  letting  lodgings,  made 
a  tour  over  the  little  room.  She  scrutinized  the  sketch  upon  the 
easel — the  same,  alas,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  progress  as  it 
bad  been  when  they  called  last,  for  Mr.  Pearson  was  now  too  ill  to 
work ;  she  criticised  the  empty  frames  that  stood  in  the  comer 
against  the  wall ;  fhe  ipoved  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  lay  figure 
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into  postures  unknown  to  art  or  nature  ;  and  then  she  gravitated 
towards  the  looking-glass  and  stuck  there. 

Miss  Janet  Handsel  was  not  good-looking,  but  she  was  ac- 
complished— that  is  to  say,  grown  up :  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  she  should  regard  her  coimtenance  with  satisfaction.  *To 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  Ms  a  very  meritorious  desire,  and 
it  was  probable  she  would  have  spent  her  time  thus  profitably 
until  Mr.  Pearson  made  his  appearance,  but  for  another  object 
of  interest  which  presented  itself:  also  a  young  lady's  face,  or 
the  photograph  of  one,  stuck  in  the  comer  of  the  mirror.  If 
any  had  approached  the  mantelpiece  less  devoted  to  self-con- 
templation than  Miss  Handsel,  it  must  have  met  their  eyes  at 
once. 

*  Lawks  a  mussy,  Miss  Nelly,  why,  here's  your  pictur ! ' 

*  My  picture ! '  returned  Nelly,  rousing  herself  firom  her 
reflections.  *  Where  ? '  She  had  a  notion  that  Mr.  Pearson  might 
have  amused  himself  by  making  a  sketch  of  her,  and  this  awakened 
a  languid  interest. 

*  Yes,  your  pictur,'  repeated  the  girl  in  answer  to  her  look,  *  or 
leastways  a  photo.  It  was  taken  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  should  say, 
but  it's  as  like  you.  Miss,  as  it  can  stare.' 

Nelly  took  the  photograph  and  gazed  upon  it  intently.  She 
had  had  it  taken  three  years  ago  upon  her  birthday,  in  order  to 
send  her  father  a  copy.  She  had  given  one  or  two  only  to  other 
people — such  as  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Wardlaw — and  they  were  not 
persons  likely  to  have  parted  with  such  a  gift.  How  came,  then, 
this  copy  here  ?  She  turned  the  photograph  round,  and  looked  at 
the  back;  then  cried  out  suddenly,  *  Janet,  leave  me.  I  wish  to 
be  alone.* 

Janet  was  naturally  hard  of  hearing,  but  deafer  than  any  stone 
when  she  didn't  wish  to  hear  what  was  said. 

'It's  as  pretty  a  pictur  as  ever  I  saw,'  was  her  reply. 

*  Go  downstairs,  Janet,  and  wait  for  me.  I  wish  to  have  a  few 
words  with  Mr.  Pearson  done.'  ' 

It  was  impossible,  unless  she  had  had  the  gift  of  blindness  as 
well  as  of  deafiiess,  to  misunderstand  what  her  mistress  meant; 
and  Janet  left  the  room  accordingly, 

Nelly  sat  down  with  her  hands  pressed  close  upon  her  beating 
heart;  she  had  read  the  date  on  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  words 
*  For  my  darling  father,'  in  a  still  childish  scrawl ;  it  was  without 
doubt  the  very  picture  she  had  sent  to  China. 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  I  fear  I  have  kept  you  waiting.'  Mr. 
Pearson  stood  before  her  in  his  dressing-gown,  looking  very  aged 
and  ill,  but  with  a  gracious  light  in  his  eyes  that  she  had  not  seen 
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before :  he  had  been  always  kind  to  her,  but  his  haggard  face  had 
hitherto  never  worn  even  a  gleam  of  joy. 

*  I  have  given  my  best  attention  to  the  case  you  have  put  before 
me,'  continued  he  slowly. 

*  Thanks,  Mr.  Pearson,  but  first — first  of  all,'  said  Nelly, 
speaking  with  difficulty — ^for  not  only  was  she  greatly  moved,  but 
something  in  her  companion's  face,  tenderly  as  it  smiled  upon  her, 
imparted  an  inexplicable  awe — *  I  wish  to  know  about  this  picture ; 
it  is  a  photograph  of  myself  that  I  sent  to  my  dear  father  long 
ago.  How  came  it  in  your  hands  ?  Did  you  know  him  ?  Did  he 
give  it  you  ?  No,  I  cannot  believe  that,*  for  the  other  nodded  in 
grave  assent     '  Who  are  you  ? ' 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  bad  taken  his  usual  seat,  took  up  a  pen,  and, 
writing  down  four  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  passed  it  to  her. 
'  Do  you  know  that  handwriting,  Nelly  ? ' 

The  words  he  had  written  were  familiar  enough  to  her — the 
usual  ending  to  those  most  precious  treasures,  her  father's  letters  ; 
*  Yours  lovingly,  Arthur  Conway.' 

*  Oh  father,  father ! '  she  rose,  and  tottered  to  his  feet,  and  fell 
into  his  outstretched  arms. 

*  Be  calm,  be  brave,  my  darling,'  he  murmured,  caressing  her 
fondly.   *  I  need  all  my  strength  to  bear  this  joy.' 

Had  he  appealed  to  any  other  motive  than  her  solicitude  for 
his  own  health,  Nelly  felt  that  she  must  have  given  way  to  her 
emotions.  The  sudden  shock  of  happiness,  though  broken  to  her 
with  gentlest  care,  had  overwhelmed  her  quite. 

*  You  must  not  mind  my  tears,  darling,'  continued  her  father 
softly ;  *  I  am  used  to  trouble,  but  not  to  happiness  like  this,  and 
you  must  help  me  to  bear  up  against  it.  I  have  much  to  tell  you, 
that  will  tax  my  feeble  powers/ 

She  had  no  words  of  cheer  to  give  him,  but  smiling  like  the 
summer  sun  through  rain,  and  kissing  his  withered  cheeks,  and 
fingering  his  gaunt  hand  with  tenderest  touch,  she  strove  to  tell 
him  how  she  yearned  to  yield  him  strength  and  comfort,  and 
presently — only  give  her  time — would  do  so. 

*  Yes,  darling,  I  have  longed  for  weeks  for  this  day  to  come, 
he  said,  ^  but  its  promise  being  so  bright  and  genial,  and  my  winter 
liaving  endured  so  long  without  a  glint  of  sunshine,  I  had  mis- 
trusted its  fulfilment.  Let  me  enjoy  it  now,  for  it  will  be  brief, 
Nelly.  Let  no  fisdse  scruples,  or  bitter  thoughts  of  what  has  passed 
and  gone,  mar  the  bright  prospect.' 

'  Oh  Mher,  what  can  mar  it  ?  you  are  here :  you  will  never 
leave  me  more.' 

*  Tes,  Nelly,  1 3haU  leav^  you— but  not  as  you  fear :  only  as  we 
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all  must,  one  day,  leave  those  we  love.  There,  there !  we  will  not 
talk  of  that.  I  must  tell  you  how  it  happened  that  I  came  home 
alive.' 

Then  he  told  her  (but  without  a  word  about  his  having  suffered 
for  another's  crime)  how  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  had 
escaped  through  Fu-chow's  aid,  in  the  manner  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

*  But  why  did  you  not  come  straight  to  me,  father  ?  Why 
conceal  yourself  under  another  name  ? ' 

^Hush,  hush!  not  so  loud,  darling.  I  have  a  secret  to  share 
with  you.     Ealph  Pennicuick  was  a  false  friend.' 

'  I  have  heard  as  much  ! '  sighed  Nelly  softly. 

^  Yes,  but  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and  bygones  must  be  bygones. 
He  owed  me  money — a  huge  sum — 20,000i.' 

*Ah,  now  I  see!  But  how  could  he  possibly  come  to  be  your 
debtor  for  such  an  amount  ? ' 

*  It  was  a  debt  of  honour.' 

Nelly  looked  very  grave.  She  had  heard  from  her  moth^s 
lips,  when  moved  to  wrath  against  her  husband,  that  her  fieither 
was  a  gambler.  She  clung  to  his  thin  hand  still,  and  kissed  it  too, 
but  it  was  plain  she  had  received  a  blow. 

*  Yes,  darling ;  so  it  was.  It  was  fairly  and  honourably  won ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem — but  you  will  take  your  fether's  word 
for  it — itfi  equal  value  was  staked  against  it.  He  acknowledged 
the  debt,  though  at  that  time  it  was  only  known  to  him  and  me ; 
but  when  he  thought  me.  dead,  he  broke  his  solemn  pledge  that  be 
would  pay  it  to  those  I  left  behind  me.' 

*  I  should  not  have  taken  it,  father,'  murmured  Nelly. 

*  You  would  if  you  had  known  all,  dear  girl,'  answered  Conway 
quietly ;  ^  but  let  that  pass.  I  returned  home,  penniless  and  broJten, 
with  one  hope  in  my  heart,  which  has  to-day  been  realised.  But 
it  was  not  so  then.  No :  I  came  to  find  you,  my  darling,  almost 
as  poor  and  friendless  as  myself ;  while  he^  my  debtor ^ 

'  Mr.  Pennicuick  did  offer  us  a  handsome  income,'  put  in  Nelly 
gently,  *  but  my  mother  would  not  accept  it.  After  her  death  it 
was  renewed,  and  I  declined  it  for  the  second  time.' 

*  You  did  well,  dear  girl.  He  tried  to  salve  his  conscience, 
and,  I  am  rejoiced  to  think,  in  vain.  As  for  me,  I  was  resolved  to 
have  my  rights, — though.  Heaven  knows,  not  for  my  own  sake, — or, 
failing  that,  at  least  to  avenge  your  wrongs.  My  heart  was  bleeding 
for  you,  orphaned  as  you  thought  yourself,  friendless  as  you  were 
(save  for  those  good  souls  the  Wardlaws),  and  most  unjustly  poc^« 
I  went  to  Richmond,  where  I  found — ^your  mother's  grave.' 

Here  the  speaker  paused.     A  feeling  very  different  from  Uiose 
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by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  moved  appeared  to  actuate  him. 
The  passionate  agitation  with  which  he  had  hinted  at  his  wrongs 
had  disappeared ;  the  pathos  with  which  he  had  described  his 
yearning  to  behold  his  daughter  was  gone  ;  there  was  remorse  as 
well  as  regret  in  his  changed  tones. 

*  If  right  had  been  done  to  me,  Nelly,  she  would  perhaps  have 
been  alive;  under  brighter  circumstances  we  might  have  understood 
one  another  better :  God  knows. — How  did  your  mother  die  ?  Did 
she  speak  of  me  ? ' 

*  She  died — very  suddenly,  father ;  dropped  down  and  died  away 
from  home.  But  before  that,  when  the  report  came  of  your  death,  she 
reproached  herself  bitterly  for  the  misunderstanding  between  you.' 

*  It  was  not  all  her  fault.  We  were  both  to  blame,'  mmmured 
Conway.     *  At  heart  I  can  well  believe  she  loved  me.' 

*  She  did  indeed,  father,' 

*  God  bless  her  and  forgive  us  all. — What  was  I  saying,  darling  ? ' 

*  You  went  to  Richmond.' 

'  Yes,  and  found  you  gone  to  Sandybeach,  and  followed  you.  I 
could  not  resist  looking  upon  the  face  that  I  had  pictured  to  myself 
so  long,  and  for  which  that  portrait  yonder  had  so  loug  been  the 
only  substitute.  And  I  did  see  you.  I  was  able,  you  remember, 
to  render  you  a  service.' 

*  Can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  But  why  was  it  that,  when  you  had  thus 
given  me  life  for  the  second  time,  you  did  not  reveal  yourself? ' 

Her  father's  brow  grew  dark. 

*I  had  my  reasons.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  not  be 
known  to  you — to  anybody — for  the  execution  of  a  plan  I  had 
formed  to  get  you  righted.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  that. 
Since  restitution  has  been  made,  we  will  take  for  granted  it  suc- 
ceeded,  I  told  you  at  that  time  I  was  not  my  own  master ;  but  it 
was  for  you,  dear  Nelly,  that  1  was  about  to  work.  My  task  was 
diflScult,  but  nothiDg  to  what  happened  after— to  the  restraint  I 
liad  to  put  on  myself  when  I  found  my  daughter  in  my  pupil. 
Still,  for  your  sake — never  mind  why  ;  you  must  trust  me  here  to 
have  acted  for  the  best,  Nelly — I  kept  my  secret.  I  did  keep  it 
till  my  end  was  gained.' 

'MTiat  end,  father?' 

*  Well,  for  one  thing,  till  the  money  was  paid  that  was  your 
due.     I  knew,  of  course,  before  you  told  me,  who  had  sent  it.' 

'  Did  Kaymond  know — what  you  have  told  me — then  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  and  hence  his  silaace  with  respect  to  you.  His  father 
told  him  all  upon  his  death-bed,  and  urged  him  at  once  to  pay  the 
money.  The  lad  needed  no  such  spur.  You  know  his  nature,  how 
pepgitive  it  is  as  well  as  noble  :  the  shame  of  what  Ralph  Penni- 
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cuick  bad  done  lived  after  him  in  his  son^s  mind  ;  and  even  when 
that  load  of  infamous  debt  was  off  his  shoulders,  the  yopng  man 
was  still  bowed  down  by  the  Tecollection  of  it.  "  How  can  she  look 
at  me,  except  with  loathing,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^  whose  &ther 
robbed  her  father,  being  dead  ?  " ' 

*  But  why  was  he  silent  ? '  inquired  Nelly  gravely.  '  Did  he 
think  of  me  so  ill  as  to  imagine  that  a  quarrel  about  money 
between  our  fathers  would  have  parted  me  from  him  ?  Why  was 
he  not  frank  with  me  ?  What  right  had  he  to  send  me  that  huge 
sum  without  a  line  of  kindness  P  One  gracious  word  would  have 
outweighed  it  all.' 

*  Oh,  Nelly,  do  not  steel  your  heart  against  this  lad.  He  loves 
you  dearly,  and  I  think — I  think  my  darling  returns  his  love. 
Believe  me,  he  is  worthy  of  it.  But  for  his  generosity  of  soul  you 
would  never  have  called  me  father.  We  foresaw  your  scruples, 
should  you  come  to  hear  my  story,  and  I  was  content  to  leave  it  all 
untold,  rather  than  risk  its  separating  you  from  Raymond.  But 
he  who  loves  you,  and  has  ever  loved,  and  looks  upon  you  as  the 
dearest  treasure  earth  possesses,  refused  the  sacrifice.  ^  You  shall 
not  die,"  he  said,  ^^  a  stranger  to  your  child."  You  despise  the 
wealth  with  which  he  would  have  loaded  you ;  but  let  this  gift  of 
his — myself  (since  it  seems  you  value  it) — ^have  weight  with  you, 
and  plead  his  cause/ 

*  Oh,  father,'  faltered  the  young  girl,  *  there  is  no  need — if  I 
were  sure — ^but  it  was  months  ago  since  Eaymond  sought  my  love, 
and  I  withheld  it ;  and  it  well  may  be  since  then  (though  you 
think  otherwise) ' 

*  Tut,  tut,  my  girl,'  interrupted  the  old  man,  drumming  on  the 
table  with  his  fingers,  *  no  fear  but  that  I  read  his  heart  aright. 
Would  he  have  left  England,  think  you,  to  go  none  knows  whither, 
had  another  taken  your  place  in  his  affections  ? ' 

'  What  1  has  he  left  England  ? '  exclaimed  she,  the  colour  fading 
from  her  cheeks.  ^  Oh,  not,  I  trust,  to  wander  aimless  as  his  fisither 
did?' 

*  That  depends  on  you,  dear  Nelly,'  said  a  soft  voice  behind  her. 
It  was  Raymond's  voice,  who,  at  her  father's  signal,  had  stepped 
opportunely  from  the  inner  room  where  he  had  been  in  wait- 
ing all  along.  *  Without  yoiu:  love  all  countries  are  alike  to  me, 
and  in  none  shall  I  find  a  home.' 

His  blue  eyes  gazed  upon  her  with  earnest  wistfulness,  but  in 
an  instant  their  expression  changed  to  tender  triumph ;  he  was 
clasping  his  darling  to  his  breast. 

*  Dear  Ray,  I  have  always  loved  you,'  was  her  passionate  ciy,  aa 
she  threw  herself  into  his  anns« 
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Chaptbr  LL 

rHITED. 

No  veteran  lags  more  superfluous  on  the  stage  than  do  lovers* 
whose  course  of  love  is  run,  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  were  exceptional  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  case  of  Raj:mond  and  Nelly  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  plighted  troth.  To  acknowledge  one's  parents  has 
before  now  been  found,  by  persons  moving  in  good  society,  as 
difficult  a  matter  as  for  others  to  acknowledge  their  offspring; 
and  the  existence  of  Captain  Arthur  Conway  was  a  fact  the 
publication  of  which  was  likely  to  be  fraught  with  much  more  than 
inconvenience  both  to  himself  and  other  people.  For  Baymond's 
sake,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  smoothing  for  him  his  way  to 
Nelly's  heart,  he  had  to  his  own  daughter  pictured  his  conduct  in 
a  way  that  did  him  great  injustice.  He  had  allowed  her  to  ima- 
gine that  he  had  committed  the  act  which  had  made  Pennicuick's 
life  forfeit  to  Chinese  justice ;  and  he  had  actually  borne  false 
witness  against  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  money  owed  to  him, 
which,  though  in  one  sense  a  debt  of  honour,  was  by  no  means  a 
gambling  debt  such  as  Nelly  understood  it  to  be.  In  thus  lower- 
ing himself  in  his  daughter's  eyes  (albeit  for  her  own  advantage), 
and  trusting  to  her  loving  charity  to  rectify  what  seemed  to  have 
been  amiss  in  him,  instead  of  standing  on  his  moral  rights,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  Arthur  Conway  had  done  enough  in  the  way  of 
self-sacrifice.  He  was  not  bound  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  the 
world  at  large  to  jeer  at.  He  did  not  regret  his  generosity  ; 
perhaps  he  felt  that  he  was  atoning  by  it  for  the  rancour  with 
which  he  had  avenged  his  wrongs,  and  which  had  foimd  vent  on  the 
hustings  at  Slowcombe  (for  it  was  he,  of  course,  who  had  contrived 
the  advertisement  about  Dhulang)  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press;  but  he  felt  that  it  had  gone  far  enough.  As  for 
personal  recognition,  except  at  Nelly's  hands,  he  cared  nothing  for 
it.  In  England  he  had  no  friends ;  and  his  time  was  getting  far 
too  short  to  make  them.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done,  which,  while 
on  the  one  hand,  it  should  give  him  the  companionship  of  his 
daughter,  should  yet  not  compel  him  to  tell  the  story  he  had  told  to 
her  to  the  world  at  large  ?  He  could  scarcely  pass  even  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  days — for  he  had  told  truth  in  saying  they  were 
numbered — under  the  same  roof  with  her  as  Mr,  Pearson, 
and  yet  he  felt  it  would  be  beybnd  his  powers,  having  once  ac- 
knowledged her,  having  felt  those  loving  arms  about  him  for  whose 
embrace  he  had  yearned  for  years,  to  become  again,  even  to  others' 
eyes,  a  stranger  to  her. 
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As  often  happens,  this  serious  diflSculty  was  surmounted 
through  the  pursuance  of  the  path  of  duty,  though  it  did  not  seem 
to  lead  in  the  direction  of  any  such  relief. 

Nelly,  even  as  matters  were,  conceived  that  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  disclosure  lay  in  the  slur  that  the  facts  would  cast  upon 
Ralph  Pennicuick's  memory,  and  in  that  view  was  as  strongly  adverse 
to  it  as  the  other  two  possessors  of  the  secret ;  but  in  Mrs.  Ward- 
law's  case  she  knew  that  nothing  that  could  come  to  light  respect- 
ing this  unhappy  man  would  make  that  lady's  opinion  of  him 
worse  than  it  was  already,  while  she  did  feel  that  she  owed  nothing 
less  to  her  fond  and  faithful  friend  than  a  frank  explanation  of 
her  position. 

'  I  think,  dear  father,'  said  she,  while  the  subject  was  under 
discussion,  'if  you  have  no  vital  objection,  that  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  the  matter  of  our  secret  with  respect  to  Mrs. 
Wardlaw.  Her  affection,  nay,  her  devotion,  to  me  has  been  such 
as  to  make  me  ashamed  not  only  of  my  own  unworthiness  of  it, 
but  even  of  the  step  I  took  in  leaving  her  to  gain  my  own  living; 
it  was  my  duty,  as  you  know,  but,  though  I  felt  it  to  be  such,  I 
also  felt  that  in  so  doing,  contrary  to  her  vehement  entreaties, 
I  was  making  a  poor  return  for  her  unexampled  kindness.  If  I 
conceal  my  present  happiness  from  her,  I  shidl  be  depriving  her  of 
happiness  also,  for  she  loves  me — almost'  (here  she  cast  a  tender 
look  at  her  father)  '  as  though  I  were  her  own  child.' 

Conway  shook  his  head,  not  in  absolute  negation,  but  grave 
doubt;  he  was  a  proud  man — far  prouder,  indeed,  than  Kalph 
Pennicuick  (who  passed  for  proud)  had  ever  been.  The  hard  and 
selfish  man  is  never  proud  except  in  the  vulgarest  sense ;  there  is 
always  a  point  with  him  where  self-interest  will  outweigh  a 
degradation.  Conway,  who  had  stooped  to  revenge  (for  another's 
sake),  possessed  a  nature  otherwise  incapable  of  baseness :  he  was 
very  sensitive  as  to  his  own  honour ;  he  had  had  a  far  harder 
stniggle  to  represent  himself  as  he  had  done  to  his  daughter  than 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  her  at  Dhulang ;  and  it  was  a  bitter  thought 
to  him  that  another  woman — and  a  good  one  too — should  have 
cause  to  think  ill  of  him. 

Another  counsel,  however,  followed  on  the  same  side. 

'  If  any  words  of  mine,  Captain  Conway,  may  weigh  with  you,- 
said  Eaymond  earnestly,  *I  beseech  you  to  give  ear  to  Nelly's 
request.  I  scarcely  think  that  even  she  herself  is  conscious  of  tie 
love  that  Mrs.  Wardlaw  bears  to  her.  My  testimony  may  be 
considered  independent,'  added  he,  *  since  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  no  fault  of  that  lady's  that  my  darling  here  is  not 
now  Mrs.  Herbert  Milbum,' 
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*  Independent,  sir !  not  a  bit  of  it,'  answered  Conway,  smiling. 
*  Whatever  this  girl  says — God  bless  her !  I  believe  you  are  prepared 
to  swear  to.     Well ' — this  with  a  little  sigh — ^  let  it  be  as  you  please/ 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  very  next  morning  Nelly  presented 
herself  at  Coromandel  Lodge.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  its 
mistress  since  she  had  left  the  hotel  at  Sandy  beach  ;  not  that  Mrs. 
Wardlaw  nourished  any  anger  against  her,  but  the  good  lady  hoped 
that,  if  she  kept  aloof,  solitude  and  discomfort  would  be  her  best 
assistants  to  drive  her  darling  back  the  sooner  to  her  friendly  arms. 

*  Ah,  you  are  coming  back  to  us,  my  darling ;  I  see  it  in  your 
pretty  eyes,'  was  her  welcome  ;  *  you  could  never  dare  to  smile  like 
that  if  you  meant  to  be  as  obstinate  as  ever.' 

Then  Nelly  told  her,  in  brief  terms,  what  was  the  reason  of  her 
having  such  a  happy  face  :  how  in  Mr.  Pearson  she  had  found  the 
fiither  she  had  so  long  mourned  as  dead.  Then  she  went  on  to  say 
that  to  none  but  to  so  dear  and  tried  a  friend  as  she  to  whom  she 
spoke  would  she  have  confided  this,  since  the  disclosure  of  it  would 
reflect  upon  Ralph  Pennicuick's  memory. 

*  That  wouldn't  hurt  it  much,'  returned  Mrs.  Wardlaw  drily, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  *  good  haters'  who,  while  allowing  the 
force  of  the  de  mortuis  nUnisibonum  argument,  still  think  with 
the  poet  that  truth  should  be  spoken  in  any  case  : 

Bien  jusqu^ici  poursuiyre  une  m^moire  ; 
Rien — excepU  la  vSritS, 

*  But  at  least  you  should  consider  Raymond,  Mrs.  Wardlaw.' 

'  To  be  sure,  my  dear  ;  I  have  forgotten  him :  although  I  must 
say  that  the  lad  has  sadly  disappointed  me.  I  thought  that,  when 
his  father  was  dead,  the  lad  would  not  have  lost  a  moment ' 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Wardlaw,'  put  in  Nelly  quietly,  *  I  have  promised  to 
be  his  wife.' 

'You,  darling V  cried  the  old  lady  rapturously,  and  embraced 
her  on  the  spot.  *  Whatever  shall  I  get  you  good  enough  for  your 
marriage  present !     Oh,  when  is  it  to  be  ? ' 

'  Alas,  dear  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  my  fether  is  in  a  very  critical  state 
of  health.     I  am  thinking  of  nothing  but  him  at  present.' 

'  Then  let  him  come  down  here  at  once,  and  be  nursed,'  was  the 
other's  prompt  reply.  '  Richmond  air  is  better  than  London  smoke. 
We  have  room  for  half-a-dozen  such  patients :  and  I  am  so  fond 
of  him — though  I  did  think  him  queer — already,  you  know ;  but, 
Nelly,  I  must  tell  John.' 

.     *0f  course  you  must,  dear  Mrs.  Wardlaw.     I  know  your 
husband's  discretion  is  to  be  relied  upon.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  I  wish  it  wasn't :  I  mean,  I  wish  he  would  talk 
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things  over  a  little  more.  I  think  his  going  to  all  those  auctions 
makes  him  reticent ;  he  seems  to  be  afraid  of  opening  his  month 
lest  he  should  be  knocked  down  for  something  without  intending 
it.    But  111  manage  him,  you  may  rely  upon  it.' 

That  very  evening  she  made  her  approaches,  and  carried  the 
citadel — her  point — ^though  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Wardlaw  had  met  with  a  misfortune  at  a  wine  sale : 
he  had  gone  to  buy  claret,  but  had  tasted  some  hock  which  pleased 
his  palate,  and  had  bidden  356.  for  it.  When  it  was  knocked 
down  to  him,  he  found  it  was  being  sold  by  the  bottle  and  not  by 
the  dozen.  No  wonder  he  had  liked  the  wine,  but  he  didn't  like 
the  price. 

It  required,  therefore,  some  considerable  dexterity  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  to  bring  him  into  his  natural  condition  of  mind — 
which  was  one,  as  we  know,  of  the  most  unbounded  hospitality. 

When  this  was  attained  Mrs.  Wardlaw  told  him  Nelly's  story, 
and  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen  of  bringing  father  and  daughter 
under  the  same  roof. 

'He  must  be  disposed  of  by  private  contract,'  said  Mr. 
Wardlaw  thoughtfully. 

*  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  John  ?  how  can  you  be  thinking 
of  your  auction  sales  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ? ' 

*  I  mean,  there  can  be  no  public  competition  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  presence,  my  dear ;  why  shouldn't  he  come  here,  to  Coromandel 
Lodge  ?  His  daughter  will  come,  of  course,  to  nurse  him ;  only  we 
will  give  out  that  she  has  come  back  to  us,  as  we  always  wished 
her  to  do,  and  that  we  have  arranged  for  her  having  a  resident 
tutor.    Yes,  that  will  be  a  capital  plan.' 

He  did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  the  least  generosity  or 
benevolence  in  the  arrangement ;  but  only  that  it  was  a  convenient 
one  for  all  parties. 

*  John,'  said  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  with  quiet  pride,  *you  are  a  duck :' 
and  she  kissed  him. 

So  it  came  about  that  Arthur  Conway  was  received  at  Coro- 
mandel Lodge  with  a  welcome  with  which  few  sick  guests— except 
very  rich  ones — are  received  anywhere ;  and  all  out  of  love  and 
kindness.  For  Nelly  to  talk  of  obligation  was,  as  she  protested, 
ridiculous,  since  she  owed  more  than  a  lifetime  could  repay  to 
these  good  friends  already. 

'Then  why  do  you  talk  of  it,  my  dear?'  said  Mr,  Wardlaw 
logically.  And  he  forbade  the  least  allusion  to  it  upon  Captain 
Conway^s  part  as  being  exciting,  and  therefore  prejudicial  to  the 
patient's  health. 

'  I  can  only  say,'  said  the  sick  man  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
*  that  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  Nelly  is  concern ed^r  I  miffhtjust  as 
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well  have  stopped  in  China,  since  she  has  found  both  father  and 
mother  in  England.' 

*  We  have  only  done  our  best  as  such,'  said  Mrs.  Wardlaw,  *  by 
proxy.' 

Besides  these  two  new  inmates  of  the  Lodge  there  would,  *  but 
for  the  look  of  the  thing,'  as  its  mistress  said,  have  been  a  third  in 
the  person  of  Baymond ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  frequent  a  guest, 
that  he  might  almost  as  well  have  taken  up  his  quarters  there. 

All  the  kindness  of  this  excellent  couple  could  not,  however, 
save  Arthur  Conway's  life ;  he  had  no  particular  ailment,  but  his 
whole  constitution  was  broken  beyond  doctors'  mending.  He 
suffered  no  pain,  and  was  perfectly  placid  and  happy,  except  that 
he  evinced  great  anxiety  to  have  the  young  people  married. 
Nelly  combated  this  notion  (though  we  may  be  sure  it  was  not 
otherwise  distasteful  to  her)  from  the  sense  that  it  was  un- 
becoming to  think  of  marriage  while  the  shadow  of  death,  as  it 
were,  was  hovering  over  her  father :  but  he  gained  Mrs.  Wardlaw's 
ear,  and  through  her  influence  obtained  his  wish. 

*  My  dear  Nelly,'  said  she, '  you  are  positively  weakening  what 
little  hope  remains  to  us  of  your  father's  restoration  to  health,  by 
your  foolish  scruples.' 

To  this  Nelly  could  answer  nothing,  save  that  she  was  in  her 
firiend's  hands. 

The  marriage  was  therefore  at  once  arranged  for:  even  the 
lawyers  did  not  delay  it,  since  their  instructions  were  simplicity 
itself.  The  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  that  were,  by  rights, 
Conway's  own,  were  taken  as  his  daughter's  and  settled  absolutely 
upon  her,  at  Raymond's  wish,  '  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit.'  He 
was  not  going  to  lie  under  Mrs.  Wardlaw's  suspicions,  he  said,  the 
second  time.  She  had  thought  he  had  neglected  Nelly  when  she 
was  poor,  and  might  possibly  imagine  he  only  married  her  because 
she  was  an  heiress.  On  her  resenting  this  with  becoming  in- 
dignation, he  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  which  he  flattered 
himself  would  cover  her  with  confusion ;  but  it  had  not  that  effect 
at  all. 

*  I  know  I  did,'  said  she  (he  had  alluded  to  her  advocacy  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Milbum) ;  ^  I  thought  very  well  of  the  young  man, 
and  you  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  field.  It  was  my 
duty  to  do  the  best  I  could  do— though  it  was  only  the  second 
best  of  what  I  wished^ — for  Nelly.  I  liked  you  very  much,  Raymond 
Pennicuick,  but  I  liked  my  darling  more.' 

'  And  quite  right  too,  dear  Mrs.  Wardlaw,'  cried  the  young 
fellow,  *  and  I  love  you  (if  your  husband,  and  Nelly,  will  permit 
me  to  say  so)  all  the  better  for  so  doing.' 

But  Mr.  Herbert  Milbum  was  always  a  subject  of,  pleasant 
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— though   quite  private — raillery  between  Mrs.    Wardlaw    and 
Eaymond. 

The  marriage  was  of  course  a  very  quiet  one :  indeed,  no  guests 
were  bidden  to  it ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  arrival  of  many 
marriage  presents.  As  the  rain  falls  most  plentifully  upon  moist 
ground,  so,  when  folks  are  rich  and  do  not  want  them,  these  gifts 
are  always  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  was  astonishing  how  many 
acquaintances  of  Nelly  Conway's — about  whom  she  knew  almost  as 
little  as  we  ourselves — became  her  friends  when  she  married  Mr. 
Balph  Pennicuick's  son  and  heir.  One  present,  but  not  sent  from 
the  same  motives,  arrived  several  months  after  Eaymond  and  Nelly 
were  man  and  wife.  It  was  a  magnificent  China  shawl  from  Mr. 
Milbum,  forwarded  through  his  sister's  hands, '  with  dear  Herbert's 
kind  regards  and  best  wishes,'  to  Nelly.  The  splendour  of  this 
gift — only  second  to  one  she  had  received  from  Mrs.  Wardlaw 
herself — excited  that  lady's  highest  commendation. 

*  I  always  thought,  you  know,  my  dear  Raymond,'  said  she 
mischievously,  '  that  our  dear  Nelly  might  have  done  better  with 
herself.' 

But  that  is  not  our  opinion,  as  indeed  it  is  needless  to  say  it 
was  not  seriously  hers.  There  was  never  a  happier  married  pair 
than  Raymond  and  Nelly  Pennicuick. 

At  the  very  first,  however,  there  was  a  sad  trouble,  though  an 
expected  one.  Hardly  had  Arthur  Conway  obtained  his  wish  of 
seeing  his  daughter  wedded  than  Death  claimed  him.  Indeed, 
the  young  couple  were  summoned  from  their  wedding  tour  to  his 
death-bed.  He  was  alive  when  they  arrived,  and  that  was  all. 
His  mind  was  wandering  chiefly  on  matters  that  had  taken  place  at 
Dhulang ;  and  I  think  that  from  his  wild  talk — joined  with  certain 
suspicions  of  her  own — Nelly  learnt  more  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case  than  when  in  his  right  mind  he  had  told  her.  If  so,  she 
only  loved  him  more,  not  her  husband  less ;  and  indeed,  in  what 
had  he  offended  ?  A  bad  son  may  indeed  sometimes  lay  his  sins 
at  his  father's  door ;  but  for  a  father's  sins  what  son  can  be  answer- 
able? 

Just  at  the  last,  as  often  happens,  Conway's  wandering  wits 
returned  to  him.  He  recognised  his  daughter  and  bade  her  a 
loving  farewell. 

*  I  shall  «ee  her,  and  we  shall  be  made  one  again  through  you, 
my  darling,'  were  his  last  words.  '  Let  me  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  her.' 

It  was  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  poor  Nelly  that  her  fether's 
last  thoughts  had  reverted — and  in  such  tender  fashion — ^to  her 
mother. 

{The  End.) 
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{The  right  qf  translatton  U  reterved.) 

THE    FIRST    PART. 
Chapter  I. 

JN  the  year  1860,  the  reputation  of  Doctor  Wybrow  as  a  London 
physician  reached  its  highest  point.     It  was  reported  on  good 
authority  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  one  of  the  largest  incomes 
Arived  from  the  practice  of  medicine  in  modern  times. 

One  afternoon,  towards  the  close  of  the  London  season,  the 
Doctor  had  just  taken  his  luncheon  after  a  specially  hard 
morning's  work  in  his  consulting-room,  and  with  a  formidable  list 
of  visits  to  patients  at  their  own  houses  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  his 
day — when  the  servant  announced  that  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to 
him. 

*  Who  is  she  ? '  the  Doctor  asked.     *  A  stranger  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  I  see  no  strangers  out  of  consulting-hours.  Tell  her  what  the 
hours  are,  and  send  her  away.' 

*  I  have  told  her,  sir.' 
*WeU?' 

*  And  she  won't  go.' 

*  Won't  go?'  The  Doctor  smiled  as  he  repeated  the  words. 
He  was  a  humourist  in  his  way;  and  there  was  an  absurd  side  to 
the  situation  which  rather  amused  him.  ^  Has  this  obstinate  lady 
g^ven  you  her  name?'  he  inquired. 

*  No,  sir.  She  refused  to  give  any  name — she  said  she  wouldn't 
keep  you  five  minutes,  and  the  matter  was  too  important  to  wait 
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till  to-morrow.    There  she  is  in  the  consulting-room ;  and  how  to 
get  her  out  again  is  more  than  I  know.' 

Doctor  Wybrow  considered  for  a  moment.  His  knowledge  of 
women  (professionally  speaking)  rested  on  the  ripe  experience  of 
more  than  thirty  years:  he  had  met  with  them  in  all  their 
varieties— especially  the  variety  which  knows  nothing  of  the  value 
of  time,  and  never  hesitates  at  sheltering  itself  behind  the 
privileges  of  its  sex.  A  glance  at  his  watch  informed  him  that  he 
must  soon  begin  his  rounds  among  the  patients  who  were  waiting 
for  him  at  their  own  houses.  He  decided  forthwith  on  taking  the 
only  wise  course  that  was  open  under  the  circumstances.  In  other 
words,  he  decided  on  taking  to  flight. 

<Is  the  carriage  at  the  door?'  he  asked. 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Very  well.  Open  the  house-door  for  me^without  mftlnfig  any 
noise,  and  leave  the  lady  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  consult- 
ing-room. .  When  she  gets  tired  of  waiting,  you  know  what  to 
tell  her.  If  she  asks  when  I  am  expected  to  return,  say  that  I 
dine  at  my  club,  and  spend  the  evening  at  the  theatre.  Now 
then,  softly,  Thomas  I     If  your  shoes  creak,  I  am  a  lost  man.' 

He  noiselessly  led  the  way  into  the  hall,  followed  by  the 
servant  on  tip-toe. 

Did  the  lady  in  the  consulting-room  suspect  him?  or  did 
Thomas's  shoes  creak,  and  was  her  sense  of  hearing  unusually 
keen?  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  event  that  actually 
happened  was  beyond  all  doubt.  Exactly  as  Doctor  Wyhrow 
passed  his  consulting-room,  the  door  opened — ^the  lady  appeared 
on  the  threshold — and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  I  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  go  away  without  letting  me  speak 
to  you  first.' 

The  accent  was  foreign;  the  tone  was  low  and  firm.  Her 
fingers  closed  gently,  and  yet  resolutely,  on  the  Doctor's  arm. 

Neither  her  language  nor  her  action  had  the  slightest  efiect  in 
indiniDg  him  to  grant  her  request.  The  influence  that  instantly 
stopped  him,  on  the  way  to  his  carriage,  was  the  silent  influence 
of  her  face.  The  startling  contrast  between  the  corpse-like  pallor 
of  her  complexion  and  the  overpowering  life  and  light,  the  glitter- 
ing metallic  brightness  in  her  large  black  eyes,  held  him  literally 
spell-bound.  She  was  dressed  in  dark  colours,  with  perfect  taste; 
she  was  of  middle  height,  and  (apparently)  of  middle  age — say  a 
year  or  two  over  thirty.  Her  lower  features — the  nose,  mov^ 
and  chin — ^possessed  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  form  which  is 
oftener  seen  among  women  of  foreign  races  than  among  women  of 
English  birth.    She  was  unquestionably  a  handsome  person — ^with 
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the  one  serious  draw})aok  of  her  ghastly  complexion,  and  with  the 
less  noticeable  defect  of  a  total  want  of  tenderness  in  the  expres* 
sion  of  her  eyes.  Apart  from  his  first  emotion  of  surprise,  the 
feeling  she  produced  in  the  Doctor  may  be  described  as  an  over- 
powering feeling  of  professional  curiosity.  The  case  might  prove 
to  be  something  entirely  new  in  his  professional  experience.  ^  It 
looks  like  it,'  he  thought ;  *  and  it's  worth  waiting  for.' 

She  perceived  that  she  had  produced  a  strong  impression  of 
some  kind  upon  him,  and  dropped  her  hold  on  his  arm. 

'  You  have  comforted  many  miserable  women  in  your  time,' 
she  said.     *  Comfort  one  more,  to-day.' 

Without  waiting  to  be  answered,  she  led  the  way  back  into  the 
room. 

The  Doctor  followed  her,  and  closed  the  door.  He  placed  her 
in  the  patients'  chair,  opposite  the  windows.  Even  in  London  the 
Sim,  on  that  summer  afternoon,  was  dazzlingly  bright.  The  radiant 
light  flowed  in  on  her.  Her  eyes  met  it  unflinchingly,  with  the 
steely  steadiness  of  the  eyes  of  an  eagle.  The  smooth  pallor  of  her 
imwrinkled  skin  looked  more  fearfully  white  than  ever.  For  the 
first  time,  for  many  a  long  year  past,  the  Doctor  felt  his  pulse 
quicken  its  beat  in  the  presence  of  a  patient. 

Having  possessed  herself  of  his  attention,  she  appeared, 
strangely  enough,  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  A  curious 
apathy  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  this  resolute  woman. 
Forced  to  speak  first,  the  Doctor  merely  inquired,  in  the  conven- 
tional phrase,  what  he  could  do  for  her. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  rouse  her.  Still  looking 
straight  at  the  light,  she  said  abruptly :  ^  I  have  a  painful  question 
to  ask.' 

^Whatisit?' 

Her  eyes  travelled  slowly  from  the  window  to  the  Doctor's  face. 
Without  the  slightest  outward  appearance  of  agitation,  she  put 
the  *  painful  question '  in  these  extraordinary  words : 

*  I  want  to  know,  if  you  please,  whether  I  am  in  danger  of 
going  mad  ? ' 

Some  men  might  have  been  amused,  and  some  might  have 
been  alarmed.  Doctor  Wybrow  was  only  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
disappointment.  Was  this  the  rare  case  that  he  had  anticipated, 
judging  rashly  by  appearances?  Was  the  new  patient  only  a 
hypochondriacal  woman  whose  malady  was  a  disordered  stomach, 
and  whose  misfortune  was  a  weak  brain  ?  *  Why  do  you  come  to 
fae  ?  *  he  asked  sharply.  *  Why  don't  you  consult  a  doctor  whose 
special  employment  is  the  treatment  of  the  insane  ? ' 

She  had  her  answer  ready  on  the  instant. 

c  c  2 
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'  I  don't  go  to  a  doctor  of  that  sort/  she  said, '  for  the  very  teasoti 
that  he  ^8  a  specialist:  he  has  the  &tal  habit  of  judging  eveiybody  by 
lines  and  rules  of  his  own  laying  down.  I  come  to  y(m^  because 
my  case  is  outside  of  all  lines  and  rules,  and  because  you  are 
famous  in  your  profession  for  the  discovery  of  mysteries  in  disease. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?  * 

He  was  more  than  satisfied — ^his  first  idea  had  been  the  right 
idea,  after  all.  Besides,  she  was  correctly  informed  as  to  his  pro- 
fessional position.  The  capacity  which  had  raised  him  to  £&me 
and  fortune  was  his  capacity  (unrivalled  among  his  brethren)  for 
the  discovery  of  remote  disease. 

*  I  am  at  your  disposal,'  he  answered.  *  Let  me  try  if  I  can 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  you.' 

He  put  his  medical  questions.  They  were  promptly  and 
plainly  answered ;  and  they  led  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  strange  lady  was,  mentally  and  physically,  in  excellent  health. 
Not  satisfied  with  questions,  he  carefully  examined  the  great 
organs  of  life.  Neither  his  hand  nor  his  stethoscope  could  discover 
anything  that  was  amiss.  With  the  admirable  patience  and 
devotion  to  his  art  which  had  distinguished  him  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  student,  he  still  subjected  her  to  one  test  after 
another.  The  result  was  always  the  same.  Not  only  was  there 
no  tendency  to  brain  disease — there  was  not  even  a  perceptible 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  ^I  can  find  nothing  the 
matter  with  you,'  he  said.  *  I  can't  even  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary pallor  of  your  complexion.  You  completely  puzzle 
me.' 

*  The  pallor  of  my  complexion  is  nothing,'  she  answered  a  little 
impatiently.  *  In  my  early  life  I  had  a  narrow  escape  firom 
death  by  poisoning.  I  have  never  had  a  complexion  since — and 
my  skin  is  so  delicate,  I  cannot  paint  without  producing  a 
hideous  rash.  But  that  is  of  no  importance.  I  wanted  your 
opinion  given  positively.  I  believed  in  you,  and  you  have  dis- 
appointed me.'  Her  head  dropped  on  her  breast.  'And  so  it 
ends  1 '  she  said  to  herself  bitterly. 

The  Doctor's  sympathies  were  touched.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  his  professional  pride  was  a  little  hurt. 
*  It  may  end  in  the  right  way  yet,'  he  remarked,  *  if  you  choose  to 
help  me.' 

She  looked  up  again  with  flashing  eyes.  ^  Speak  plainly,'  she 
said.     *  How  can  I  help  you  ? ' 

^  Plainly,  madam,  you  come  to  me  as  an  enigma,  and  you  leave 
me  to  make  the  right  guess  by  the  unaided  eflforts  of  my  art.  My 
art  will  do  much,  but  not  all.     For  example,  something  must  have 
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occurred — something  quite  unconnected  with  the  state  of  your 
bodily  health — to  frighten  you  about  yourself,  or  you  would  never 
have  come  here  to  consult  me.     Is  that  true  ? ' 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap.  *  That  is  true  1 '  she  said 
eagerly.     *  I  begin  to  believe  in  you  again.* 

*  Very  well.  You  can't  expect  me  to  find  out  the  moral  cause 
which  has  alarmed  you.  I  can  positively  discover  that  there  is  no 
physical  cause  for  alarm ;  and  (unless  you  admit  me  to  your  con- 
fidence) I  can  do  no  more.' 

She  rose,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  room.  *  Suppose  I  tell  you  ? ' 
she  said.     ^  But,  mind,  I  shall  mention  no  names  I ' 

'There  is  no  need  to  mention  names.  The  &ct8  are  all  I 
want.' 

*  The  facts  are  nothing,'  she  rejoined.  *  I  have  only  my  own 
impressions  to  confess — ^and  you  will  very  likely  think  me  a 
fanciful  fool  when  you  hear  what  they  are.  No  matter.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  content  you — I  will  begin  with  the  facts  that  you  want. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  they  won't  do  much  to  help  you.' 

She  sat  down  again.  In  the  plainest  possible  words,  she  began 
the  strangest  and  wildest  confession  that  had  ever  reached  the 
Doctor's  ears. 

Chapter  II. 

*It  is  one  fact,  sir,  that  I  am  a  widow,'  she  said.  *It  is 
another  fact,  that  I  am  going  to  be  married  again  in  a  week's 
time.' 

There  she  paused,  and  smiled  at  some  thought  that  occurred  to 
her.  Doctor  Wybrow  was  not  favourably  impressed  by  her  smile — 
there  was  something  at  once  sad  and  cruel  in  it.  It  came  slowly, 
and  it  went  away  suddenly.  He  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
beeif  wise  in  acting  on  his  first  impression.  His  mind  reverted  to 
the  commonplace  patients  and  the  discoverable  maladies  that  were 
waiting  for  him,  with  a  certain  tender  regret. 

The  lady  went  on. 

*My  approaching  marriage,'  she  said,  *  has  one  embarrassing 
circumstance  connected  with  it.  The  gentleman  whose  wife  I  am 
to  be,  was  engaged  to  another  lady  when  he  happened  to  meet 
with  me,  abroad :  that  lady,  mind,  being  of  his  own  blood  and 
family,  related  to  him  as  his  cousin.  I  have  innocently  robbed 
her  of  her  lover,  and  destroyed  her  prospects  in  life.  Innocently,  I 
say — ^because  he  told  me  nothing  of  his  engagement,  imtil  after  I 
had  accepted  him.  When  we  next  met  in  England — and  when 
there  was  danger,  no  doubt,  of  the  affair  coming  to  my  knowledge-^ 
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he  told  me  the  truth.  I  was  naturallj  indignant*  He  had  his 
excuse  ready ;  he  showed  me  a  letter  from  the  lady  herself  releas- 
ing him  from  his  engagement.  A  more  noble,  a  more  high- 
minded  letter,  I  never  read  in  my  life.  I  cried  over  it — I  who 
have  no  tears  in  me  for  sorrows  of  my  own !  If  the  letter  had  left 
him  any  hope  of  being  forgiven,  I  would  have  positively  reftised  to 
marry  him.  But  the  firmness  of  it — without  anger,  without  a 
word  of  reproach,  with  heartfelt  wishes  even  for  his  happiness — the 
firmness  of  it,  I  say,  left  him  no  hope.  He  appealed  to  my  com- 
passion ;  he  appealed  to  his  love  for  me.  You  know  what  women 
are.  I  too  was  soft-hearted — I  said.  Very  well ;  yes  1  So  it  ended. 
In  a  week  more  (I  tremble  as  I  repeat  it)  we  are  to  be  married.' 

She  did  really  tremble — she  was  obliged  to  pause  and  compose 
herself,  before  she  could  go  on.  The  Doctor,  waiting  for  more 
&cts,  began  to  fear  that  he  stood  committed  to  a  long  story. 

*  Forgive  me  for  reminding  you  that  I  have  suffering  persons 
waiting  to  see  me,'  he  said.  '  The  sooner  you  can  come  to  the 
point,  the  better  for  my  patients  and  for  me.' 

The  strange  smile — at  once  so  sad  and  so  cruel — showed  itself 
again  on  the  lady's  lips.  *  Every  word  I  have  said  is  to  the  point,' 
she  answered.     *  You  will  see  it  yourself  in  a  moment  more.' 

She  resumed  her  narrative. 

*  Yesterday — you  need  fear  no  long  story,  sir;  only  yesterday 
— I  was  among  the  visitors  at  one  of  your  English  luncheon  parties. 
A  lady,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  came  in  late — after  we  had  left 
the  table,  and  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room.  She  happened  to 
take  a  chair  near  me ;  and  we  were  presented  to  each  other.  I 
knew  her  by  name,  as  she  knew  me.  It  was  the  woman  whom  I 
had  robbed  of  her  lover,  the  woman  who  had  written  the  noUe 
letter.  Now  listen!  You  were  impatient  with  me  for  not 
interesting  you  in  what  I  said  just  now.  I  said  it  to  satisff 
your  mind  that  I  had  no  enmity  of  feeling  towards  the  lady,  on 
my  side.  I  admired  her,  I  felt  for  her — I  had  no  cause  to  reproadi 
myself.  This  is  very  important,  as  you  will  presently  see.  On 
her  side,  I  have  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  circumstances  had 
been  truly  explained  to  her,  and  that  she  understood  I  was  in  no 
way  to  blame.  Now,  knowing  all  these  necessary  things  as  you  do, 
explain  to  me,  if  you  can,  why,  when  I  rose  and  met  that  woman's 
eyes  looking  at  me,  I  turned  cold  from  head  to  foot,  and  shuddered, 
and  shivered,  and  knew  what  a  deadly  panic  of  fear  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.' 

The  Doctor  began  to  feel  interested  at  last. 
*  Was  there  anything  remarkable  in  the  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance?' he  asked. 
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*  Nothing  whatever  1 '  was  the  vehement  reply.  *  Here  is  the 
true  description  of  her: — ^The  ordinary  English  lady;  the  clear 
cold  hlue  eyes,  the  fine  rosy  complexion,  the  inanimately  polite 
manner,  the  large  good-humoured  mouth,  the  too  plump  cheeks 
and  chin  :  these,  and  nothing  more.' 

*  Was  there  anything  in  her  expression,  when  you  first  looked 
at  her,  that  took  you  by  surprise  ? ' 

*  There  was  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  woman  who  had  been 
preferred  to  her ;  and  perhaps  some  astonishment  also,  not  to  see 
a  more  engaging  and  more  beautiful  person ;  both  those  feelings 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  good  breeding,  and  both  not  lasting 
for  more  than  a  few  moments — so  far  as  I  could  see.  I  say,  "  so 
fiu:,**  because  the  horrible  agitation  that  she  communicated  to  m© 
disturbed  my  judgment.  If  I  could  have  got  to  the  door,  I  would 
have  run  out  of  the  room,  she  frightened  me  so  I  I  was  not  even 
able  to  stand  up — I  sank  back  in  my  chair ;  I  stared  horror-struck 
at  the  calm  blue  eyes  that  were  only  looking  at  me  with  a  gentle 
surprise.  To  say  they  affected  me  like  the  eyes  of  a  serpent  is  to 
say  nothing.  I  felt  her  soul  in  them,  looking  into  mine — ^looking, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be,  unconsciously  to  her  own  mortal  self.  I 
tell  you  my  impression,  in  all  its  horror  and  in  all  its  folly  1  That 
woman  is  destined  (without  knowing  it  herself)  to  be  the  evil 
genius  of  my  life.  Her  innocent  eyes  saw  hidden  capabilities  of 
wickedness  in  me  that  I  was  not  aware  of  myself,  until  I  felt  them 
stirring  under  her  look.  If  I  commit  faults  in  my  life  to  come — 
if  I  am  even  guilty  of  crimes — she  will  bring  the  retribution, 
without  (as  I  firmly  believe)  any  conscious  exercise  of  her  own 
will.  In  one  indescribable  moment  I  felt  all  this — and  I  suppose 
my  face  showed  it.  The  good  artless  creature  was  inspired  by  a 
sort  of  gentle  alarm  for  me.  "  I  am  afraid  the  heat  of  the  room  is 
too  much  for  you;  will  you  try  my  smelling-bottle?"  I  heard 
her  say  those  kind  words;  and  I  remember  nothing  else — I 
fainted.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  company  had  all  gone ; 
only  the  lady  of  the  house  was  with  me.  For  the  moment  I  could 
say  nothing  to  her ;  the  dreadful  impression  that  I  have  tried  to 
describe  to  you  came  back  to  me  with  the  coming  back  of  my  life. 
As  soon  as  I  could  speak,  I  implored  her  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth 
about  the  woman  whom  I  had  supplanted.  You  see,  I  had  a  &int 
hope  that  her  good  character  might  not  really  be  deserved,  that 
her  noble  letter  was  a  skilful  piece  of  hypocrisy — in  short,  that 
she  secretly  hated  me,  and  was  cunning  enough  to  hide  it.  No ! 
the  lady  had  been  her  friend  firom  her  girlhood,  was  as  familiar 
with  her  as  if  they  had  been  sisters — knew  her  positively  to  be  as 
good,  as  innocent,  as  incapable  of  hating  anybody,  as  the  greatest 
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saint  that  ever  lived.  My  one  last  hope,  that  I  had  only  felt  an 
ordinary  forewarning  of  danger  in  the  presence  of  an  ordinary 
enemy,  was  a  hope  destroyed  for  ever.  There  was  one  more  effort 
I  could  make,  and  I  made  it.  I  went  next  to  the  man  whom  I  am 
to  marry.  I  implored  him  to  release  me  from  my  promise.  He 
refused.  I  declared  I  would  break  my  engagement.  He  showed 
me  letters  from  his  sisters,  letters  from  his  brothers,  and  his  dear 
friends — all  entreating  him  to  think  again  before  he  made  me  his 
wife ;  all  repeating  reports  of  me  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London, 
which  are  so  many  vile  lies.  "  If  you  refuse  to  marry  me,"  he  said, 
**  you  admit  that  these  reports  are  true — ^you  admit  that  you  are 
afraid  to  face  society  in  the  character  of  my  wife."  What  could  I 
answer?  There  was  no  contradicting  him — he  was  plainly  right: 
if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  the  utter  destruction  of  my  reputation 
would  be  the  result.  I  consented  to  let  the  wedding  take  place  as 
we  had  arranged  it — and  left  him.  The  night  has  passed.  I  am 
here,  with  my  fixed  conviction — that  innocent  woman  is  ordained 
to  have  a  fatal  influence  over  my  life.  I  am  here  with  my  one 
question  to  put,  to  the  one  man  who  can  answer  it.  For  the  last 
time,  sir,  what  am  I — a  demon  who  has  seen  the  avenging  angel? 
or  only  a  poor  mad  woman,  misled  by  the  delusion  of  a  deranged 
mind?' 

Doctor  Wybrow  rose  from  his  chair,  determined  to  close  the 
interview. 

He  was  strongly  and  painfully  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard. 
The  longer  he  had  listened  to  her,  the  more  irresistibly  the  convic- 
tion of  the  woman's  wickedness  had  forced  itself  on  him.  He  tried 
vainly  to  think  of  her  as  a  person  to  be  pitied — a  person  with  a 
morbidly  sensitive  imagination,  conscious  of  the  capacities  for  evil 
which  lie  dormant  in  us  all,  and  striving  earnestly  to  open  her 
heart  to  the  counter-influence  of  her  own  better  nature ;  the  effort 
was  beyond  him.  A  perverse  instinct  in  him  said,  as  if  in  words. 
Beware  how  you  believe  in  her  I 

*  I  have  already  given  you  my  opinion,'  he  said.  *  There  is  no 
sign  of  your  intellect  being  deranged,  or  being  likely  to  be 
deranged,  that  medical  science  can  discover — as  /  understand  it 
As  for  the  impressions  you  have  confided  to  me,  I  can  only  say 
that  yours  is  a  case  (as  I  venture  to  think)  for  spiritual  rath» 
than  for  medical  advice.  Of  one  thing  be  assured :  what  you  have 
said  to  me  in  this  room  shall  not  pass  out  of  it.  Your  confessioB 
is  safe  in  my  keeping.' 

She  heard  him,  with  a  certain  dogged  resignation^  to  the  end. 
<  Is  that  all  ?'  she  asked. 

*  That  is  all,'  he  answered. 
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She  put  a  little  paper  packet  of  money  on  the  table.  *  Thank 
you,  sir.     There  is  your  fee.' 

With  those  words  she  rose.  Her  wild  black  eyes  looked 
upward,  with  an  expression  of  despair  so  defiant  and  so  horrible  in 
its  silent  agony  that  the  Doctor  turned  away  his  head,  unable  to 
endure  the  sight  of  it.  The  bare  idea  of  taking  anything  from 
her — not  money  only,  but  anything  even  that  she  had  touched — 
suddenly  revolted  him.  Still  without  looking  at  her,  he  said, 
*  Take  it  back  ;  I  don't  want  my  fee.' 

She  neither  heeded  nor  heard  him.  Still  looking  upward,  she 
said  slowly  to  herself,  *  Let  the  end  come.  I  have  done  with  the 
struggle ;  I  submit.' 

She  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  bowed  to  the  Doctor,  and  left 
the  room. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  followed  her  into  the  hall.  As  the 
servant  closed  the  door  on  her,  a  sudden  impulse  of  curiosity — 
utterly  unworthy  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  utterly  irresistible — 
sprang  up  in  the  Doctor's  mind.  Blushing  like  a  boy,  he  said  to 
the  servant,  *  Follow  her  home,  and  find  out  her  name.'  For  one 
moment  the  man  looked  at  his  master,  doubting  if  his  own  ears  had 
not  deceived  him.  Doctor  Wybrow  looked  back  at  him  in  silence. 
The  submissive  servant  knew  what  that  silence  meant — he  took 
his  hat  and  hurried  into  the  street. 

The  Doctor  went  back  to  the  consulting-room.  A  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  his  mind.  Had  the  woman  left  an 
infection  of  wickedness  in  the  house,  and  had  he  caught  it?  What 
devil  had  possessed  him  to  degrade  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
servant  ?  He  had  behaved  infamously — he  had  asked  an  honest 
man,  a  man  who  had  served  him  faithfully  for  years,  to  turn  spy  t 
Stung  by  the  bare  thought  of  it,  he  ran  out  into  the  hall  again, 
and  opened  the  door.  The  servant  had  disappeared ;  it  was  too 
late  to  call  him  back.  But  one  refuge  against  his  contempt  for 
himself  was  now  open  to  him — the  refuge  of  work.  He  got  into 
bis  carriage  and  went  his  rounds  among  his  patients. 

If  the  famous  physician  could  have  shaken  his  own  reputation, 
he  would  have  done  it  that  afternoon.  Never  before  had  he  made 
himself  so  little  welcome  at  the  bedside.  Never  before  had  he  put 
off  until  to-morrow  the  prescription  which  ought  to  have  been 
written,  the  opinion  which  ought  to  have  been  given,  to-day. 
He  went  home  earlier  than  usual — unutterably  dissatisfied  with 
himself. 

The  servant  had  returned.  Doctor  Wybrow  was  ashamed  to 
question  him.  The  man  reported  the  result  of  his  errand,  without 
waiting  to  be  aaked. 
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*  The  lady's  name  is  the  Countess  Narona.     She  lives  at- — '^ 

Without  waiting  to  hear  where  she  livedi  the  Doctor  acknow- 
ledged the  all-important  discovery  of  her  name  by  a  silent  bend 
of  the  head,  and  entered  his  consulting-room.  The  fee  that  he 
had  vainly  refused  still  lay  in  its  little  white  paper  covering  on 
the  table.  He  sealed  it  up  in  an  envelope ;  addressed  it  to  the 
*  Poor-box '  of  the  nearest  police-court ;  and,  calling  the  servant 
in,  directed  him  to  take  it  to  the  magistrate  the  next  morning. 
Faithful  to  his  duties,  the  servant  waited  to  ask  the  customary 
question,  *  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  sir  ? ' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said, '  No :  I  shall  dine  at  the 
club.' 

The  most  easily  deteriorated  of  all  the  moral  qualities  is  the 
quality  called  *  conscience.'  In  one  state  of  a  man's  mind,  his 
conscience  is  the  severest  judge  that  can  pass  sentence  on  him. 
In  another  state,  he  and  his  conscience  are  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  each  other  in  the  comfortable  capacity  of  accomplices. 
When  Doctor  Wybrow  left  his  house  for  the  second  time,  he  did 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal  from  himself  that  his  sole  object,  in 
dining  at  the  club,  was  to  hear  what  the  world  said  of  the  Countess 
Narona. 

Chapter  III. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  in  search  of  the  pleasures  of 
gossip  sought  the  society  of  ladies.  The  man  knows  better  now. 
He  goes  to  the  smoking-room  of  his  club. 

Doctor  Wybrow  lit  his  cigar,  and  looked  round  him  at  his 
brethren  in  social  conclave  assembled.  The  room  was  well 
filled;  but  the  flow  of  talk  was  still  languid.  The  Doctor 
innocently  applied  the  stimulant  that  was  wanted.  When  he 
inquired  if  anybody  knew  the  Countess  Narona,  he  was  answered 
by  something  like  a  shout  of  astonishment.  Never  (the  conclave 
agreed)  had  such  an  absurd  question  been  asked  before !  Every 
human  creature,  with  the  slightest  claim  to  a  place  in  society, 
knew  the  Countess  Narona.  An  adventuress  with  a  European 
reputation  of  the  blackest  possible  colour — such  was  the  general 
description  of  the  woman  with  the  death-like  complexion  and  the 
glittering  eyes. 

Descending  to  particulars,  each  member  of  the  club  contributed 
his  own  little  stock  of  scandal  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Countess.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  she  was  really,  what  she  called  herself,  a  Dalma* 
tian  lady.  It  was  doubtful  whether  she  had  ever  been  married  to 
the  Count  whose  widow  she  assumed  to  be.     It  was  doubtAd 
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whether  the  man  who  accompanied  her  in  her  travels  (under  the 
name  of  Baron  Rivar,  and  in  the  character  of  her  brother)  was  her 
brother  at  all.  Beport  pointed  to  the  Baron  as  a  gambler  at  every 
'  table '  on  the  Continent.  Report  whispered  that  his  so-called 
sister  had  narrowly  escaped  being  implicated  in  a  famous  trial  for 
poisoning  at  Vienna — ^that  she  had  been  known  at  Milan  as  a  spy 
in  the  interests  of  -Austria — that  her  *  apartment'  in  Paris  had 
been  denounced  to  the  police  as  nothing  less  than  a  private 
gambling-house — and  that  her  present  appearance  in  England  was 
the  natural  result  of  that  discovery.  Only  one  member  of  the 
assembly  in  the  smoking-room  took  the  part  of  this  much-abused 
woman  and  declared  that  her  character  had  been  most  cruelly  and 
most  unjustly  assailed.  But  as  the  man  was  a  lawyer,  his  inter- 
ference went  for  nothing :  it  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  spirit 
of  contradiction  inherent  in  his  profession.  He  was  asked  derisively 
what  he  thought  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Countess 
had  become  engaged  to  be  married,  and  he  made  the  characteristic 
answer,  that  he  thought  the  circumstances  highly  creditable  to 
both  parties,  and  that  he  looked  on  the  lady's  future  husband  as  a 
most  enviable  man. 

Hearing  this,  the  Doctor  raised  another  shout  of  astonishment 
by  inquiring  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  the  Countess  was 
about  to  marry. 

His  friends  in  the  smoking-room  decided  unanimously  that 
the  celebrated  physician  must  be  a  second  '  Rip-van- Winkle,'  and 
that  he  had  just  awakened  from  a  supernatural  sleep  of  twenty 
years.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  he  was  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pick 
up  fragments  of  gossip  at  dinner-parties  and  balls.  A  man  who 
did  not  know  that  the  Countess  Narona  had  borrowed  money  at 
Homberg  of  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Montbarry,  and  had  then 
deluded  him  into  making  her  a  proposal  of  marriage,  was  a  man 
who  had  probably  never  heard  of  Lord  Montbarry  himself.  The 
younger  members  of  the  club,  humouring  the  joke,  sent  a  waiter 
for  the  *  Peerage ; '  and  read  aloud  the  memoir  of  the  nobleman 
in  question,  for  the  Doctor's  benefit — ^with  illustrative  morsels  of 
information  interpolated  by  themselves. 

*  Herbert  John  Westwick.  First  Baron  Montbarry,  of  Mont- 
barry, King's  County,  Ireland.  Created  a  Peer  for  distinguished 
military  services  in  India.  Bom,  1812.  Forty-eight  years  old. 
Doctor,  at  the  present  time.  Not  married.  Will  be  married  next 
week.  Doctor,  to  the  delightful  creature  we  have  been  talking 
about.  Heir  presumptive,  his  lordship's  next  brother,  Stephen 
Robert,  married  to  Ella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Silas 
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Harden,  Bector  of  Bunnigate,  and  has  issue,  three  daughters. 
Younger  brothers  of  his  lordship,  Francis  and  Henry,  unmarried. 
Sisters  of  his  lordship,  Lady  Barville,  married  to  Sir  Theodore 
Barville,  Bart. ;  and  Anne,  widow  of  the  late  Peter  Norbury,  Esq., 
of  Norbury  Cross.  Bear  his  lordship's  relations  well  in  mind. 
Doctor.  Three  brothers  Westwick,  Stephen,  Francis, and  Henry; 
and  two  sisters,  Lady  Barville  and  Mrs.  Norbury.  Not  one  of  the 
five  will  be  present  at  the  marriage ;  and  not  one  cf  the  five  will 
leave  a  stone  unturned  to  stop  it  if  the  Countess  will  only  give 
them  a  chance.  Add  to  these  hostile  members  of  the  family 
another  offended  relative  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Peerage,"  a  young 

lady ' 

A  sudden  outburst  of  protest  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  room 
stopped  the  coming  disclosure,  and  released  the  Doctor  from  further 
persecution. 

*  Don't  mention  the  poor  girl's  name ;  it's  too  bad  to  make  a 
joke  of  that  part  of  the  business ;  she  has  behaved  nobly  under 
shameful  provocation ;  there  is  but  one  excuse  for  Montbarry — he 
is  either  a  madman  or  a  fool.'  In  these  terms  the  protest  expressed 
itself  on  all  sides.  Speaking  confidentially  to  his  next  neighbour, 
the  Doctor  discovered  that  the  lady  referred  to  was  already  known 
to  him  (through  the  Countess's  confession)  as  the  lady  deserted  by 
Lord  Montbarry.  Her  name  was  Agnes  Lockwood.  She  was  de- 
scribed as  being  the  superior  of  the  Countess  in  personal  attraction, 
and  as  being  also  by  some  years  the  younger  woman  of  the  two. 
Making  all  allowance  for  the  follies  that  men  committed  every  day 
in  their  relations  with  women,  Montbarry's  delusion  was  still  the 
most  monstrous  delusion  on  record.  In  this  expression  of  opinion 
every  man  present  agreed — the  lawyer  even  included.  Not  one  of 
them  could  call  to  mind  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  the 
sexual  influence  has  proved  irresistible  in  the  persons  of  women 
without  even  the  pretension  to  beauty.  The  very  members  of  the 
club  whom  the  Countess  (in  spite  of  her  personal  disadvantages) 
could  have  most  easily  fascinated,  if  she  had  thought  it  worth  her 
while,  were  the  members  who  wondered  most  loudly  at  Montbarry's 
choice  of  a  wife. 

While  the  topic  of  the  Countess's  marriage  was  still  the  one 
topic  of  conversation,  a  member  of  the  club  entered  the  smoking- 
room  whose  appearance  instantly  produced  a  dead  silence.  Doctor 
Wybrow's  next  neighbour  whispered  to  him,  *  Montbarry's  brother 
— Henry  Westwick  1 ' 

The  new-comer  looked  round  him  slowly,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

*  You  are  all  talking  of  my  brother,'  he  said.    « Don't  mind 
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me.    Kot  one  of  you  can  despise  him  more  heartily  than  I  do. 
Go  on,  gentlemen — go  on  1 ' 

But  one  man  present  took  the  speaker  at  his  word.  That  man 
was  the  lawyer  who  had  already  undertaken  the  defence  of  the 
Countess* 

*I  stand  alone  in  my  opinion,'  he  said,  *and  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  repeating  it  in  anybody's  hearing.  I  consider  the  Countess 
Narona  to  be  a  cruelly-treated  woman.  Why  shouldn't  she  be 
Lord  Montbarrj's  wife?  Who  can  say  she  has  a  mercenary  motive 
in  marrying  him  ? ' 

Montbarry's  brother  turned  sharply  on  the  speaker.  */  say  it  I' 
he  answered. 

The  reply  might  have  shaken  some  men.  The  lawyer  stood  on 
his  ground  as  firmly  as  ever. 

'  I  believe  I  am  right,'  he  rejoined,  *in  stating  that  his  lordship's 
income  is  not  more  than  suflBcient  to  support  his  station  in  life ; 
also  that  it  is  an  income  derived  almost  entirely  from  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  every  acre  of  which  is  entailed.' 

Montbarry's  brother  made  a  sign,  admitting  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  oflFer  so  far. 

'  If  his  lordship  dies  first,'  the  lawyer  proceeded,  *  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  only  provision  he  can  make  for  his  widow 
consists  in  a  rent- charge  on  the  property  of  no  more  than  four 
hundred  a  year.  His  retiring  pension  and  allowances,  it  is  well 
known,  die  with  him.  Four  hundred  a  year  is  therefore  all  that 
he  can  leave  to  the  Countess,  if  he  leaves  her  a  widow.' 

'  Four  hundred  a  year  is  not  all,'  was  the  reply  to  this.  *  My 
brother  has  insured  his  life  for  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  he  has 
settled  the  whole  of  it  on  the  Countess,  in  the  event  of  his 
death.' 

This  announcement  produced  a  strong  sensation.  Men  looked 
at  each  other,  and  repeated  the  three  startling  words,  *  Ten  thousand 
pounds  ! '  Driven  fairly  to  the  wall,  the  lawyer  made  a  last  eflFort 
to  defend  his  position.  ' 

*May  I  ask  who  made  that  settlement  a  condition  of  the 
marriage  ? '  he  said.     *  Surely  it  was  not  the  Countess  herself?  ' 

Henry  Westwick  answered,  *  It  was  the  Countess's  brother ; '  and 
added,  *  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

After  that,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said — so  long,  at  least,  as 
Montbarry's  brother  was  present.  The  talk  flowed  into  other 
channels ;  and  the  Doctor  went  home. 

But  his  morbid  curiosity  about  the  Countess  was  not  set  at  rest 
yet.  In  his  leisure  moments  he  found  himself  wondering  whether 
Lord  Montbarry's  family  would  succeed  in  stopping  the  marriage 
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after  all.  And  more  than  this,  he  was  conscious  of  a  growing  desire 
to  see  the  infatuated  man  himself.  Every  day,  during  the  brief 
interval  before  the  wedding,  he  looked  in  at  the  club,  on  the  chance 
of  hearing  some  news.  Nothing  had  happened,  so  &r  as  the  club 
knew.  The  Countess's  position  was  secure;  Montbarry's  resolution 
to  be  her  husband  was  unshaken.  They  were  both  Boman  Catholics, 
and  they  were  to  be  married  at  the  chapel  in  Spanish  Place.  So 
much  the  Doctor  discovered  about  them — and  no  more. 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  after  a  feeble  struggle  with 
himself,  he  actually  sacrificed  his  patients  and  their  guineas,  and 
slipped  away  secretly  to  see  the  marriage.  To  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  was  angry  with  anybody  who  reminded  him  of  what  he  had 
done  on  that  day  I 

The  wedding  was  strictly  private.  A  close  carriage  stood  at 
the  church  door ;  a  few  people,  mostly  of  the  lower  class,  and  mostly 
old  women,  were  scattered  about  the  interior  of  the  building.  Here 
and  there  Doctor  Wybrow  detected  the  faces  of  some  of  his  brethren 
of  the  club,  attracted  by  curiosity,  like  himself.  Four  persons  only 
stood  before  the  altar — the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  their  two  wit- 
nesses. One  of  these  last  was  a  faded-looking  woman,  who  might 
have  been  the  Countess's  companion  or  maid ;  the  other  was  un- 
doubtedly her  brother.  Baron  Rivar.  The  bridal  party  (the  bride 
herself  included)  wore  their  ordinary  morning  costume.  Lord 
Montbarry,  personally  viewed,  was  a  middle-aged  military  man  of 
the  ordinary  type :  nothing  in  the  least  remarkable  distinguished 
him  either  in  face  or  figure.  Baron  Bivar,  again,  in  his  way,  was 
another  conventional  representative  of  another  well-known  type. 
One  sees  his  finely-pointed  moustache,  his  bold  eyes,  his  crisply- 
curling  hair,  and  his  dashing  carriage  of  the  head,  repeated 
himdreds  of  times  over  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  The  only 
noteworthy  point  about  him  was  of  the  negative  sort — ^he  was  not 
in  the  least  like  his  sister.  Even  the  officiating  priest  was  only  a 
harmless,  humble-looking  old  man,  who  went  through  his  duties 
resignedly,  and  felt  visible  rheumatic  difficulties  every  time  he  bent 
his  knees.  The  one  remarkable  person,  the  Countess  herself,  only 
raised  her  veil  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  and  presented 
nothing  in  her  plain  dress  that  was  worth  a  second  look.  Never, 
on  the  face  of  it,  was  there  a  less  interesting  and  less  romantic 
marriage  than  this.  From  time  to  time  the  Doctor  glanced  round 
at  the  door  or  up  at  the  galleries,  vaguely  anticipating  the  appear- 
ance of  some  protesting  stranger,  in  possession  of  some  terrible 
secret,  commissioned  to  forbid  the  progress  of  the  service.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  an  event  occurred — nothing  extraordinary,  nothing 
dramatic.    Bound  fast  together  as  man  and  wife,  the  two  disap- 
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peared,  followed  by  their  witnesses,  to  sign  the  registers ;  and  gtill 
Doctor  Wybrow  waited,  and  still  he  cherished  the  obstinate  hope 
that  something  worth  seeing  must  certainly  happen  yet. 

The  interval  passed,  and  the  married  couple,  returning  to  the 
church,  walked  together  down  the  nave  to  the  door.  Doctor 
Wybrow  drew  back  as  they  approached.  To  his  confusion  and 
siurprise,  the  Countess  discovered  him.  He  heard  her  say  to  her 
husband,  *  One  moment ;  I  see  a  friend.'  Lord  Montbarry  bowed 
and  waited.  She  stepped  up  to  the  Doctor,  took  his  hand,  and 
wrung  it  hard.  He  felt  her  overpowering  black  eyes  looking  at 
him  through  her  veil.  '  One  step  more,  you  see,  on  the  way  to 
the  end  I '  She  whispered  those  strange  words,  and  returned  to 
her  husband.  Before  the  Doctor  could  recover  himself  and  follow 
her.  Lord  and  Lady  Montbarry  had  stepped  into  their  carriage, 
and  had  driven  away. 

Outside  the  church  door  stood  the  three  or  four  members  of 
the  club  who,  like  Doctor  Wybrow,  had  watched  the  ceremony  out 
of  curiosity.  Near  them  was  the  bride's  brother,  waiting  alone. 
He  was  evidently  bent  on  seeing  the  man  whom  his  sister  had 
spoken  to,  in  broad  daylight.  His  bold  eyes  rested  on  the  Doctor's 
face,  with  a  momentary  flash  of  suspicion  in  them.  The  cloud 
suddenly  cleared  away ;  the  Baron  smiled  with  charming  courtesy, 
lifted  his  hat  to  his  sister's  friend,  and  walked  off. 

The  members  constituted  themselves  into  a  club  conclave  on 
the  church  steps.  They  began  with  the  Baron.  *  Damned  ill- 
looking  rascal ! '  They  went  on  with  Montbarry.  *  Is  he  going  to 
take  that  horrid  woman  with  him  to  Ireland  ? '  '  Not  he !  he 
can't  face  the  tenantry;  they  know  about  Agnes  Lockwood.' 
*  Well,  but  where  ia  he  going? '  *  To  Scotland.'  *Does  sh^  like 
that?'  *It's  only  for  a  fortnight;  they  come  back  to  London, 
and  go  abroad.'  *  And  they  will  never  return  to  England,  eh  ? ' 
'Who  can  tell  ?  Did  you  see  how  she  lodged  at  Montbarry,  when 
she  had  to  lift  her  veil  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  ?  In  his 
place,  I  should  have  bolted.  Did  you  see  her.  Doctor  ? '  By  this 
time,  Doctor  Wybrow  had  remembered  his  patients,  and  had 
heard  enough  of  the  club  gossip.  He  followed  the  example  of 
Baron  Bivar,  and  walked  off. 

*  One  step  more,  you  see,  on  the  way  to  the  end,'  he  repeated 
to  himself,  on  his  way  home.     *  What  end  ? ' 

Chaptbk  rv. 

On  the  day  of  the  marriage,  Agnes  Lockwood  sat  alone  in  the 
little  drawing-room  of  her  London  lodgings,  burning  the  letters 
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which  had  been  written  to  her  by  Montbarry  in  the  by^ne 
time. 

The  Countess's  maliciously  smart  description  of  her,  addressed 
to  Doctor  Wybrow,  had  not  even  hinted  at  the  charm  that  most 
distinguished  Agnes — ^the  artless  expression  of  goodness  and 
purity  which  instantly  attracted  everyone  who  approached  her. 
She  looked  by  many  years  younger  than  she  really  was.  With 
her  fair  complexion  and  her  shy  manner,  it  seemed  only  natural 
to  speak  of  her  as  *  a  girl,'  although  she  was  now  really  advancing 
towards  thirty  years  of  age.  She  lived  alone  with  an  old  nurse 
devoted  to  her,  on  a  modest  little  income,  which  was  just  enough 
to  support  the  two.  There  were  none  of  the  ordinary  signs  of 
grief  in  her  face,  as  she  slowly  tore  the  letters  of  her  false  lover  in 
two,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  small  fire  which  had  been  lit 
to  consume  them.  Unhappily  for  herself,  she  was  one  of  those 
women  who  feel  too  deeply  to  find  relief  in  tears.  Pale  and  quiet, 
with  cold  trembling  fingers,  she  destroyed  the  letters  one  by  one 
without  daring  to  read  them  again.  She  had  torn  the  last  of  the 
series,  and  was  still  shrinking  from  throwing  it  after  the  rest  into 
the  swiftly  destroying  flame,  when  the  old  nurse  came  in,  and 
asked  if  she  would  see  *  Master  Henry,' — meaning  that  youngest 
member  of  the  Westwick  family,  who  had  publicly  declared  his 
contempt  for  his  brother  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  club. 

Agnes  hesitated.     A  faint  tinge  of  colour  stole  over  her  face. 

There  had  been  a  long  past  time  when  Henry  Westwick  had 
owned  that  he  loved  her.  She  had  made  her  confession  to  him, 
acknowledging  that  her  heart  was  given  to  his  eldest  brother. 
He  had  submitted  to  his  disappointment;  and  they  had  met 
thereafter  as  cousins  and  friends.  Never  before  had  she  associated 
the  idea  of  him  with  embarrassing  recollections.  But  now,  on  the 
very  day  when  his  brother's  marriage  to  another  woman  had 
consummated  his  brother's  treason  towards  her,  there  was  some- 
thing vaguely  repellent  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  him.  The  old 
nurse  (who  remembered  them  both  in  their  cradles)  observed  her 
hesitation;  and  sympathising  of  course  with  the  man,  put  in  a 
timely  word  for  Henry.  *He  says  he's  going  away,  my  dear; 
and  he  only  wants  to  shake  hands,  and  say  good-bye.'  This  plain 
statement  of  the  case  had  its  effect.  Agnes  decided  on  receiving 
her  cousin. 

He  entered  the  room  so  rapidly  that  he  surprised  her  in  the 
act  of  throwing  the  fragments  of  Montbarry's  last  letter  into  the 
fire.     She  hurriedly  spoke  first. 

*  You  are  leaving  London  very  suddenly,  Henry.  Is  it  business  ? 
or  pleasure  ? ' 
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Instead  of  answering  her,  he  pointed  to  the  flaming  letter,  and 
to  some  black  ashes  of  burnt  paper  lying  lightly  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  fireplace. 

*  Are  you  burning  letters  ?  * 
*Yes,' 

^fTw  letters?' 

*Yes.' 

He  took  her  hand  gently.  ^  I  had  no  idea  I  was  intruding  on 
you,  at  a  time  when  you  must  wish  to  be  alone.  Forgive  me, 
Agnes — I  shall  see  you  when  I  return.' 

She  signed  to  him,  with  a  faint  smile,  to  take  a  chair. 

*  We  have  known  one  another  since  we  were  children,'  she  said. 
*  Why  should  I  feel  a  foolish  pride  about  myself  in  your  presence  ? 
why  should  I  have  any  secrets  from  you  ?  I  sent  back  all  your 
brother's  gifts  to  me  some  time  ago.  I  have  been  advised  to  do 
more,  to  keep  nothing  that  can  remind  me  of  him — in  short,  to 
bum  his  letters.  I  have  taken  the  advice  ;  but  I  own  I  shrank  a 
little  from  destroying  the  last  of  the  letters.  No — ^not  because  it 
was  the  last,  but  because  it  had  this  in  it.'  She  opened  her  hand, 
and  showed  him  a  lock  of  Montbarry's  hair,  tied  with  a  morsel  of 
golden  cord.     *  Well  1  well  I  let  it  go  with  the  rest.' 

She  dropped  it  into  the  flame.  For  a  while,  she  stood  with 
her  back  to  Henry,  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  looking  into 
the  fire.  He  took  the  chair  to  which  she  had  pointed,  with  a 
strange  contradiction  of  expression  in  his  face :  the  tears  were  in 
his  eyes,  while  the  brows  above  were  knit  close  in  an  angry  frown. 
He  muttered  to  himself,  *  Damn  him  I ' 

She  rallied  her  courage,  and  looked  at  him  again  when  she 
spoke.     *  Well,  Henry,  and  why  are  you  going  away  ? ' 

'  I  am  out  of  spirits,  Agnes,  and  I  want  a  change.' 

She  paused  before  she  spoke  again.  His  face  told  her  plainly 
that  he  was  thinking  of  her  when  he  made  that  reply.  She  was 
grateful  to  him,  but  her  mind  was  not  with  him :  her  mind  was 
still  with  the  man  who  had  deserted  her.  She  turned  round  again 
to  the  fire. 

*  Is  it  true,'  she  asked,  after  a  long  silence,  *  that  they  have  been 
married  to-day  ? ' 

He  answered  ungraciously  in  the  one  necessary  word : — *  Yes.' 

*  Did  you  go  to  the  church  P ' 

He  resented  the  question  with  an  expression  of  indignant 
surprise.     *  Go  to  the  church  ? '  he  repeated,     *  I  would  as  soon  go 

to '     He  checked  himself  there.      'How  can  you  ask?'  he 

added  in  lower  tones.     *  I  have  never  spoken  to  Montbarry,  I  have 
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not  even  seen  him,  since  he  treated  you  like  the  scoundrel  and  the 
fool  that  he  is.' 

She  looked  at  him  suddenly,  without  saying  a  word*  He 
understood  her,  and  begged  her  pardon.  But  he  was  still  angiy. 
<  The  reckoning  comes  to  some  men,'  he  said,  ^  even  in  this  world. 
He  will  live  to  rue  the  day  when  he  married  that  woman ! ' 

Agnes  took  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  gentle 
surprise. 

^  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  be  so  angry  with  her,  because  your 
brother  preferred  her  to  me  ? '  she  asked. 

Henry  turned  on  her  sharply.  *  Do  you  defend  the  Countess,  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world  ? ' 

'  Why  not  ? '  Agnes  answered.  *  I  know  nothing  against  her. 
On  the  only  occasion  when  we  met,  she  appeared  to  be  a  singularly 
timid,  nervous  person,  looking  dreadfully  ill ;  and  heivvg  indeed  so 
ill  tlutt  she  fainted  imder  the  heat  of  the  room.  Why  should  we 
not  do  her  justice?  We  know  that  she  was  innocent  of  any 
intention  to  wrong  me ;  we  know  that  she  was  not  aware  of  my 
engagement ^' 

Henry  lifted  his  hand  impatiently,  and  stopped  her.  '  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  too  just  and  too  forgiving ! '  he  interposed. 
'I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  patient  way,  after  the 
scandalously  cruel  manner  in  which  you  have  been  treated.  Tiy 
to  forget  them  both,  Agnes.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  help  you  to 
doitl' 

Agnes  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  ^  You  are  very  good  to  me, 
Henry ;  but  you  don't  quite  imderstand  me.  I  was  thinking  of 
myself  and  my  trouble  in  quite  a  diflFerent  way,  when  you  came  in. 
I  was  wondering  whether  anything  which  has  so  entirely  filled  my 
heart,  and  so  absorbed  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  me,  as  my 
feeling  for  your  brother,  can  really  pass  away  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.  I  have  destroyed  the  last  visible  things  that  remind  me 
of  him.  In  this  world,  I  shall  see  him  no  more.  But  is  the  tie 
that  once  bound  us,  completely  broken  ?  Am  I  as  entirely  parted 
from  the  good  and  evil  fortune  of  his  life,  as  if  we  had  never  met 
and  never  loved?  What  do  you  think,  Henry?  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.' 

*  If  you  could  bring  the  retribution  on  him  that  he  has  deserved,' 
Henry  Westwick  answered  sternly,  *  I  might  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  you.' 

As  that  reply  passed  his  lips,  the  old  nurse  appeared  again  at 
the  door,  announcing  another  visitor. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  my  dear.  But  here  is  little  Mrs. 
Ferrari  wanting  to  know  when  she  may  say  a  few  words  to  yout' 
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Agnes  turned  ta  Henry,  before  she  replied.  ^  You  remember 
Emily  Bidwell,  my  fayourite  pupil  years  ago  at  the  village  school^ 
and  afterwards  my  maid?  She  left  me^  to  marry  an  Italian 
courier^  named  Ferrari — and  I  am  afraid  it  has  not  turned  out  very 
well.    Do  you  mind  my  having  her  in  here,  for  a  minute  or  two  V 

Henry  rose  to  take  his  leave.  *  I  should  be  glad  to  see  Emily 
again  at  any  other-time/  he  said.  ^  But  it  is  best  that  I  should  go 
now.  My  mind  is  disturbed,  Agnes ;  I  might  say  things  to  you, 
if  I  stayed  here  any  longer,  which — which  are  better  not  said  now. 
I  shall  cross  the  Channel  by  the  mail  to-night,  and  see  how  a  few 
weeks'  change  will  help  me.'  He  took  her  hand.  ^  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  I  can  do  for  you  ? '  he  asked  very  earnestly. 
She  thanked  him,  and  tried  to  release  her  hand.  He  held  it  with 
a  tremulous  lingering  grasp.  *  God  bless  you,  Agnes ! '  he  said 
in  faltering  tones,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Her  face  flushed 
again,  and  the  next  instant  turned  paler  than  ever ;  she  knew  his 
heart  as  well  as  he  knew  it  himself — she  was  too  distressed  to  speak. 
He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  fervently,  and,  without 
looking  at  her  again,  left  the  room.  The  nurs^  hobbled  after  him 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs :  she  had  not  forgotten  the  time  when  the 
younger  brother  had  been  the  imsuccessful  rival  of  the  elder  for 
the  hand  of  Agnes.  *  Don't  be  down-hearted.  Master  Henry,' 
whispered  the  old  woman,  with  the  unscrupulous  common  sense  of 
persons  in  the  lower  rank  of  life.  *  Try  her  again,  when  you  come 
backl' 

Left  alone  for  a  few  moments,  Agnes  took  a  turn  in  the  room, 
trying  to  compose  herself.  She  paused  before  a  little  water- 
colour  drawing  on  the  wall,  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother : 
it  was  her  own  portrait  when  she  was  a  child.  'How  much 
happier  we  should  be,'  she  thought  to  herself  sadly,  *  if  we  never 
grew  up ! ' 

The  courier's  wife  was  shown  in — a  little  meek  melancholy 
woman,  with  white  eyelashes,  and  watery  eyes,  who  curtseyed 
deferentially  and  was  troubled  with  a  small  chronic  cough.  Agnes 
shook  hands  with  her  kindly.  ^  Well,  Emily,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?' 

The  courier's  wife  made  rather  a  strange  answer :  ^  Pm  afraid 
to  tell  you,  Miss.' 

'  Is  it  such  a  very  difficult  favour  to  grant  ?  Sit  down,  and  let 
me  hear  Jtiow  you  are  going  on.  Perhaps  the  petition  will  slip  out 
while  we  are  talking.     How  does  your  husband  behave  to  you  ? 

Emily's  light  grey  eyes  looked  more  watery  than  ever.  She  shook 
her  head  and  sighed  resignedly.  *  I  have  no  positive  complaint  to 
^nake  against  him,  Miss.    But  Tn^  a&aid  he  doesn't  care  about 
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me ;  and  he  seems  to  take  no  interest  in  his  home — I  may  almost 
say  he's  tired  of  his  home.  It  might  be  better  for  both  of  us, 
Miss,  if  he  went  travelling  for  a  while— not  to  mention  the  money, 
which  is  beginning  to  be  wanted  sadly.'  She  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  sighed  again  more  resignedly  than  ever. 

*  I  don't  quite  understand,'  said  Agnes.  *  I  thought  your 
husband  had  an  engagement  to  take  some  ladies  to  Switzerland 
and  Italy?' 

*  That  was  his  ilUuck,  Miss.  One  of  the  ladies  fell  ill — and 
the  others  wouldn't  go  without  her.  They  paid  him  a  month's 
salary  as  compensation.  But  they  had  engaged  him  for  the  autumn 
and  winter — and  the  loss  is  serious.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Emily.  Let  us  hope  he  will  soon  have 
another  chance.' 

*  It's  not  his  turn.  Miss,  to  be  recommended  when  the  next 
applications  come  to  the  couriers'  oflSce.  You  see,  there  are  so 
many  of  them  out  of  employment  just  now.    If  he  could  be  privately 

recommended ^    She  stopped,  and  left  the  unfinished  sentence 

to  speak  for  itself. 

Agnes  understood  her  directly.  *  You  want  my  recoaimend- 
ation,'  she  rejoined.     'Why  couldn't  you  say  so  at  once  ? ' 

Emily  blushed.  *  It  would  be  such  a  chance  for  my  husband,' 
she  answered  confusedly.  '  A  letter,  inquiring  for  a  good  courier 
(a  six  months'  engagement.  Miss  !)  came  to  the  oflSce  this  momiDg. 
It's  another  mans  turn  to  be  chosen — and  the  secretary  will 
recommend  him.  If  my  husband  could  only  send  his  testimonials 
by  the  same  post — with  just  a  word  in  your  name,  Miss — it  might 
turn  the  scale,  as  they  say.  A  private  recommendation  between 
gentlefolks  goes  so  far.'  She  stopped  again,  and  sighed  again, 
and  looked  down  at  the  carpet,  as  if  she  had  some  private  reason 
for  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  herself. 

Agnes  began  to  be  rather  weary  of  the  persistent  tone  of 
mystery  in  which  her  visitor  spoke.  *  If  you  want  my  interest 
with  a  friend  of  mine,'  she  said,  *  why  can't  you  tell  me  the  name  ? ' 

The  courier's  wife  began  to  cry.    *  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you.  Miss.' 

For  the  first  time,  Agnes  spoke  sharply.  ^Nonsense,  Emily! 
Tell  me  the  name  directly— or  drop  the  subject — whichever  you 
like  best.' 

Emily  made  a  last  desperate  eflFort.  She  wrung  her  hand- 
kerchief hard  in  her  lap,  and  let  off  the  name  as  if  she  had  been 
letting  off  a  loaded  gun : — *  Lord  Montbarry  1 ' 

Agnes  rose  and  looked  at  her. 

*  You  have  disappointed  me,'  she  said  very  quietly,  but  with  a 
look  which  lie  courier's  wife  had  never  eeen  in  her  fiw^e  befcre. 
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*  Knowing  what  you  know,  you  ought  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  communicate  with  Lord  Montbarry.  I 
always  supposed  you  had  some  delicacy  of  feeling,  1  am  sorry  to 
find  that  I  have  been  mistaken.* 

Weak  as  she  was,  Emily  had  spirit  enough  to  feel  the  reproof. 
She  walked  in  her  meek  noiseless  way  to  the  door.  *  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss.  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think  me.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon,  all  the  same.' 

She  opened  the  door.  Agnes  called  her  back.  There  was 
something  in  the  woman's  apology  that  appealed  irresistibly  to  her 
just  and  generous  nature.  '  Come,'  she  said  ;  *  we  must  not  part 
in  this  way.  Let  me  not  misunderstand  you.  What  ia  it  that 
you  expected  me  to  do  ? ' 

Emily  was  wise  enough  to  answer  this  time  without  any  reserve. 

*  My  husband  will  send  his  testimonials,  Miss,  to  Lord  Montbarry 
in  Scotland.  I  only  wanted  you  to  let  him  say  in  his  letter  that 
his  wife  has  been  known  to  you  since  she  was  a  child,  and  that  you 
feel  some  little  interest  in  his  welfere  on  that  account.  I  don't 
ask  it  now.  Miss.  You  have  made  me  understand  that  I  was 
wrong.' 

Had  she  really  been  wrong  ?  Past  remembrances,  as  well  as 
present  troubles,  pleaded  powerfully  with  Agnes  for  the  courier's 
wife.  *  It  seems  only  a  small  favour  to  ask,'  she  said,  speaking 
imder  the  impulse  of  kindness  which  was  the  strongest  impulse  in 
her  nature.  *  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  allow  my  name 
to  be  mentioned  in  your  husband's  letter.  Let  me  hear  again 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  say.'  Emily  repeated  the  words — and 
then  offered  one  of  those  suggestions,  which  have  a  special  value  of 
their   own  to   persons  unaccustomed  to  the   use  of  their   pens. 

*  Suppose  you  try.  Miss,  how  it  looks  in  writing  ? '  Childish  as 
the  idea  was,  Agnes  tried  the  experiment.  *  If  I  let  you  mention 
me,'  she  said,  *  we  must  at  least  decide  what  you  are  to  say.'  She 
wrote  the  words  in  the  briefest  and  plainest  form  : — *  I  venture  to 
state  that  my  wife  has  been  known  from  her  childhood  to  Miss 
Agnes  Lockwood,  who  feels  some  little  interest  in  my  welfare  on 
that  account.'  Reduced  to  this  one  sentence,  there  was  surely 
nothing  in  the  reference  to  her  name  which  implied  that  Agnes 
had  permitted  it,  or  that  she  was  even  aware  of  it.  After  a  last 
struggle  with  herself,  she  handed  the  written  paper  to  Emily. 

*  Your  husband  must  copy  it  exactly,  without  altering  anything,' 
she  stipulated.  *  On  that  condition,  I  grant  your  request.'  Emily 
was  not  only  thankful — she  was  really  touched.  Agnes  hurried 
the  little  woman  out  of  the  room.  '  Don't  give  me  time  to  repent 
and  take  it  back  again,'  she  said.     Emily  vanished. 
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'  Is  the  tie  that  once  bound  us  completely  broken  ?  Am  I  as 
entirely  parted  from  the  good  and  evil  fortune  of  his  life  as  if  we 
had  never  met  and  never  loved  ? '  Agnes  looked  at  the  clock  on 
the  mantel-piece.  Not  ten  minutes  since,  those  serious  questions  had 
been  on  her  lips.  It  almost  shocked  her  to  think  of  tiie  conmion- 
place  manner  in  which  they  had  already  met  with  their  reply. 
The  mail  of  that  night  would  appfeal  once  more  to  Montbany's 
remembrance  of  her — in  the  choice  of  a  servant. 

Two  days  later,  the  post  brought  a  few  grateful  lines  from 
Emily.  Her  husband  had  got  the  place.  Ferrari  was  engaged,  for 
six  months  certain,  as  Lord  Montbarry's  courier. 


THE  SECOND  PART. 

Chapter  V. 

After  only  one  week  of  travelling  in  Scotland,  my  lord  and  iny 
lady  returned  unexpectedly  to  London.  Introduced  to  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  theHighlands,  her  ladyship  positively  declined  to  inaprove 
her  acquaintance  with  them.  When  she  was  asked  for  her  reason, 
she  answered  with  a  Soman  brevity,  *  I  have  seen  Switzerland.' 

For  a  week  more,  the  newly-married  couple  remained  in 
London,  in  the  strictest  retirement.  On  one  day  in  that  week  the 
nurse  returned  in  a  state  of  most  uncustomary  excitement  from  an 
errand  on  which  Agnes  had  sent  her.  Passing  the  door  of  a 
fashionable  dentist,  she  had  met  Lord  Montbarry  himself  just 
leaving  the  house.  The  good  woman's  report  described  him,  with 
malicious  pleasure,  as  looking  wretchedly  ill.  ^His  cheeks  are 
getting  hollow,  my  dear,  and  his  beard  is  turning  grey.  I  hope 
the  dentist  hurt  him ! ' 

Knowing  how  heartily  her  faithful  old  servant  hated  the  man 
who  had  deserted  her,  Agnes  made  due  allowance  for  a  large 
infusion  of  exaggeration  in  the  picture  presented  to  her.  The 
main  impression  produced  on  her  mind  was  an  impression  of  nervous 
uneasiness.  If  she  trusted  herself  in  the  streets  by  daylight  while 
Lord  Montbarry  remained  in  London,  how  could  she  be  sure  that 
his  next  chance-meeting  might  not  be  a  meeting  with  herself? 
She  waited  at  home,  privately  ashamed  of  her  own  superstitious 
fears,  for  the  next  two  days.  On  the  third  day  the  feshionable 
intelligence  of  the  newspapers  announced  the  departure  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Montbarry  for  Paris,  on  their  way  to  Italy. 

Mrs.  Ferrari,  calling  the  same  evening,  informed  Agnes  that 
her  husband  had  left  her  with  aU  reasonable  expression  of  conjugal 
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kindness ;  his  temper  being  improved  by  the  prospect  of  going 
abroad.  But  one  other  servant  accompanied  the  travellers — ^Lady 
Montbarry's  maid,  rather  a  silent,  unsociable  woman,  so  far  as 
Emily  had  heard.  Her  ladyship's  brother.  Baron  Eivar,  was  already 
on  the  Continent.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he  was  to  meet  his 
sister  and  her  husband  at  Bome. 

One  by  one  the  dull  weeks  succeeded  each  other  in  the  life  of 
Agnes.  She  feced  her  position  with  admirable  courage,  seeing  her 
friends,  keeping  herself  occupied  in  her  leisure  hours  with  reading 
and  drawing,  leaving  no  means  untried  of  diverting  her  mind  from 
the  melancholy  remembrance  of  the  past.  But  she  had  loved  too 
faithfully,  she  had  been  wounded  too  deeply,  to  feel  in  any  adequate 
degree  the  influence  of  the  moral  remedies  which  she  employed. 
Persons  who  met  with  her  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  deceived 
by  her  outward  serenity  of  manner,  agreed  that  *  Miss  Lockwood 
seemed  to  be  getting  over  her  disappointment.'  But  an  old  friend 
and  school  companion  who  happened  to  see  her  during  a  brief  visit 
to  London,  was  inexpressibly  distressed  by  the  change  that  she 
detected  in  Agnes.  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Westwick,  the  wife  of  that 
brother  of  Lord  Montbarry  who  came  next  to  him  in  age,  and  who 
was  described  in  the  *  Peerage'  as  presimiptive  heir  to  the  title.  He 
was  then  away,  looking  after  his  interests  in  some  mining  property 
which  he  possessed  in  America.  Mrs.  Westwick  insisted  on  taking 
Agnes  back  with  her  to  her  home  in  Ireland.  *  Come  and  keep 
me  company  while  my  husband  is  away.  My  three  little  girls  will 
make  you  their  playfellow,  and  the  only  stranger  you  will  meet  is 
the  governess,  whom  I  answer  for  your  liking  beforehand.  Pack 
up  your  things,  and  I  will  call  for  you  to-morrow  on  my  way  to 
the  train.'  In  those  hearty  terms  the  invitation  was  given.  Agnes 
thankfully  accepted  it.  For  three  happy  months  she  lived  imder 
the  roof  of  her  friend.  The  girls  Hung  round  her  in  tears  at  her 
departure ;  the  youngest  of  them  wanted  to  go  back  with  Agnes  to 
Ix>ndon.  Half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  she  said  to  her  old  friend 
at  parting,  *  If  your  governess  leaves  you,  keep  the  place  open 
for  me.'  Mrs.  Westwick  laughed.  The  wiser  children  took  it 
seriously,  and  promised  to  let  Agnes  know. 

On  the  very  day  when  Miss  Lockwood  returned  to  London,  she 
•was  recalled  to  those  associations  with  the  past  which  she  was 
most  anxious  to  forget.  After  the  first  kissings  and  greetings 
were  over,  the  old  nurse  (who  had  been  left  in  charge  at  the  lodgings) 
had  some  startling  information  to  communicate,  derived  firom  the 
courier's  wife. 

<Here  hajs  been  little  Mrs*  Ferrari,  my  dear,  in  a  dreadful  state 
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of  mind,  inquirmg  when  you  would  be  back.  Her  husband  has 
left  Lord  Montbany,  without  a  word  of  warning — and  nobody 
knows  what  has  become  of  him.' 

Agnes  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  *  Are  you  sure  of  what 
you  are  saying  ? '  she  asked. 

The  nurse  was  quite  sure.  *  Why,  Lord  bless  you !  the  news 
comes  from  the  couriers'  oflBce  in  Golden  Square — from  the 
secretary.  Miss  Agnes,  the  secretary  himself  1 '  Hearing  this,  Agnes 
began  to  feel  alarmed  as  well  as  surprised.  It  was  still  early  in 
the  evening.  She  at  once  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Ferrari,  to  say 
that  she  had  returned. 

In  an  hour  more  the  courier's  wife  appeared,  in  a  state  of 
agitation  which  it  was  not  easy  to  control.  Her  narrative,  when 
she  was  at  last  able  to  speak  connectedly,  entirely  confirmed  the 
nurse's  report  of  it. 

After  hearing  from  her  husband  with  tolerable  regularity  from 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Venice,  Emily  had  twice  written  to  him  after- 
wards— and  had  received  no  reply.  Feeling  uneasy,  she  had  gone 
to  the  oflSce  in  Golden  Square,  to  inquire  if  he  had  been  heard  of 
there.  The  post  of  the  morning  had  brought  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  from  a  courier  then  at  Venice.  It  contained  startling 
news  of  Ferrari.  His  wife  had  been  allowed  to  take  a  copy  of  it, 
which  she  now  handed  to  Agnes  to  read. 

The  writer  stated  that  he  had  recently  arrived  in  Venice.  He  had 
previously  heard  that  Ferrari  was  with  Lord  and  Lady  Montbany, 
at  one  of  the  old  Venetian  palaces  which  they  had  hired  for  a  term. 
Being  a  friend  of  Ferrari,  he  had  gone  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Einging  at  the  door  that  opened  on  the  canal,  and  fidling 
to  make  anyone  hear  him,  he  had  gone  round  to  a  side  entrance 
opening  on  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of  Venice.  Here,  standing 
at  the  door  as  if  she  was  waiting  for  somebody — perhaps  for 
the  courier  himself — he  foimd  a  pale  woman  with  magnificent 
dark  eyes,  who  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Lady  Montbany 
herself. 

She  asked,  in  Italian,  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  courier  Ferrari,  if  it  was  quite  convenient.  She 
at  once  informed  him  that  Ferrari  had  left  the  palace,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  and  without  even  leaving  an  address  at 
which  his  monthly  salary  (then  due  to  him)  could  be  paid. 
Amazed  at  this  reply,  the  courier  inquired  if  any  person  had 
oflFended  Ferrari,  or  quarrelled  with  him.  The  lady  answered,  *To 
my  knowledge,  certainly  not.  I  am  Lady  Montbarry;  and  I  can 
positively  assure  you  that  Ferrari  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  in  this  house.    We  are  as  much  astonished  as  you  are  at 
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his  eztraordinaiy  disappearance.  K  you  should  hear  of  him,  pray 
let  us  know,  so  that  we  may  at  least  pay  him  the  money  which 
is  due.' 

After  one  or  two  more  questions  (quite  readily  answered) 
relating  to  the  date  and  the  time  of  day  at  which  Ferrari  had  left 
the  palace,  the  courier  took  his  leave. 

He  at  once  entered  on  the  necessary  investigations — without 
the  slightest  result  so  far  as  Ferrari  was  concerned.  Nobody  had 
seen  him.  Nobody  appeared  to  have  been  taken  into  his  confidence. 
Nobody  knew  anything  (that  is  to  say,  anything  of  the  slightest 
importance)  even  about  persons  so  distinguished  as  Lord  and  Lady 
Montbarry.  It  was  reported  that  her  ladyship's  English  maid  had 
left  her,  before  the  disappearance  of  Ferrari,  to  return  to  her 
relatives  in  her  own  country,  and  that  Lady  Montbarry  had  taken 
no  steps  to  supply  her  place.  His  lordship  was  described  as  being 
in  delicate  health.  He  lived  in  the  strictest  retirement — nobody 
was  admitted  to  him,  not  even  his  own  countrymen.  A  stupid  old 
woman  was  discovered  who  did  the  housework  at  the  palace, 
arriving  in  the  morning  and  going  away  again  at  night.  She  had 
never  seen  the  lost  courier — she  had  never  even  seen  Lord  Mont- 
barry, who  was  then  confined  to  his  room.  Her  ladyship,  'a  most 
gracious  and  adorable  mistress,'  was  in  constant  attendance  on  her 
noble  husband.  There  was  no  other  servant  then  in  the  house  (so  far 
as  the  old  woman  knew)  but  herself.  The  meals  were  sent  in  from 
a  restaurant.  My  lord,  it  was  said,  disliked  strangers.  My  lord's 
brother-in-law,  the  Baron,  was  generally  shut  up  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  palace,  occupied  (the  gracious  mistress  said)  with  experi- 
ments in  chemistry.  The  experiments  sometimes  made  a  nasty 
smell.  A  doctor  had  latterly  been  called  in  to  his  lordship — an 
Italian  doctor,  long  resident  in  Venice.  Inquiries  being  addressed 
to  this  gentleman  (a  physician  of  undoubted  capacity  and  respect- 
ability), it  turned  out  that  he  also  had  never  seen  Ferrari,  having 
been  summoned  to  the  palace  (as  his  memorandum  book  showed) 
at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  courier's  disappearance.  The  doctor 
described  Lord  Montbarry's  malady  as  bronchitis.  So  far,  there 
was  no  reason  to  feel  any  anxiety,  though  the  attack  was  a  sharp 
one.  If  alarming  symptoms  should  appear,  he  had  arranged  with 
her  ladyship  to  call  in  another  physician.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  my  lady;  night  and  day,  she  was 
at  her  lord's  bedside. 

With  these  particulars  began  and  ended  the  discoveries  made 
by  Ferrari's  courier-friend.  The  police  were  on  the  look-out  for 
the  lost  man — and  that  was  the  only  hope  which  could  be  held 
forth,  for  the  present,  to  Ferrari's  wife. 
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« What  do  you  think  of  it,  Miss  ? '  the  poor  woman  asked  eagerly. 
*  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  Y 

Agnes  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  her;  it  was  an  effort  even  to 
listen  to  what  Emily  was  saying.  The  references  in  the  courier's 
letter  to  Montbarry — ^the  report  of  his  illness,  the  melancholy 
picture  of  his  secluded  life — had  reopened  the  old  wound.  She 
was  not  even  thinking  of  the  lost  Ferrari ;  her  mind  was  at  Venice, 
by  the  sick  man's  bedside. 

*I  hardly  know  what  to  say,*  she  answered.  *I  have  had  no 
experience  in  serious  matters  of  this  kind.' 

*  Do  you  think  it  would  help  you.  Miss,  if  you  read  my  husband's 
letters  to  me  ?  There  are  only  three  of  them — they  won't  take 
long  to  read.' 

Agnes  compassionately  read  the  letters. 

They  were  not  written  in  a  very  tender  tone.  *  Dear  Emily,' 
and 'Yours  affectionately' — these  conventional  phrases,  were  the 
only  phrases  of  endearment  which  they  contained.  In  the  first 
letter.  Lord  Montbarry  was  not  very  favourably  spoken  of: — *  We 
leave  Paris  to-morrow.  I  don't  much  like  my  lord.  He  is  proud 
and  cold,  and,  between  ourselves,  stingy  in  money  matters.  I  have 
had  to  dispute  such  trifles  as  a  few  centimes  in  the  hotel  bill ;  and 
twice  already,  some  sharp  remarks  have  passed  between  the  newly- 
married  couple,  in  consequence  of  her  ladyship's  freedom  in  pur- 
chasing pretty  tempting  things  at  the  shops  in  Paris.  *'  I  cant 
afford  it ;  you  must  keep  to  your  allowance."  She  has  had  to  hear 
those  words  already.  For  my  part,  I  like  her.  She  has  the  nice, 
easy  foreign  manners — dihe  talks  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  human  being 
like  herself.' 

The  second  letter  was  dated  from  Eome. 

*  My  lord's  caprices '  (Ferrari  wrote)  *  have  kept  us  perpetually 
on  the  move.  He  is  becoming  incurably  restless.  I  suspect  he  is 
uneasy  in  his  mind.  Painful  recollections,  I  should  say — I  find 
him  constantly  reading  old  letters,  when  her  ladyship  is  not  present. 
We  were  to  have  stopped  at  Genoa ;  but  he  hurried  us  on.  The 
same  thing  at  Florence.  Here,  at  Eome,  my  lady  insists  on  resting. 
Her  brother  has  met  us  at  this  place.  There  has  been  a  quarrel 
already  (the  lady's  maid  tells  me)  between  my  lord  and  the  Baron. 
The  latter  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  the  former.  His  lordship 
refused  in  language  which  offended  Baron  Rivar.  My  lady  pacified 
them,  and  made  them  shake  hands.' 

The  third,  and  last  letter,  was  from  Venice. 

*  More  of  my  lord's  economy  I  Instead  of  staying  at  the  hotel,  we 
have  hired  a  damp,  mouldy,  rambling  old  palace.  My  lady  insists 
on  having  the  best  suites  of  rooms  wherever  we  go— and  the  paL|ce 
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comes  cheaper,  for  a  two  months'  term.  My  lord  tried  to  get  it  for 
longer ;  he  says  the  quiet  of  Venice  is  good  for  his  nerves.  But  a 
foreign  spectdator  has  secured  the  palace,  and  is  going  to  turn  it 
into  an  hotel.  The  Baron  is  still  with  us,  and  there  have  been  more 
disagreements  about  money  matters.  I  don't  like  the  Baron — and 
I  don't  find  the  attractions  of  my  lady  grow  on  me.  She  was  much 
nicer  before  the  Baron  joined  us.  My  lord  is  a  punctual  paymaster ; 
it's  a  matter  of  honour  with  him ;  he  hates  parting  with  his  money, 
but  he  does  it  because  he  has  given  his  word-  I  receive  my  salary 
regularly  at  the  end  of  each  month — not  a  franc  extra,  though  I 
have  done  many  things  which  are  not  part  of  a  courier's  proper  work. 
Fancy  the  Baron  trying  to  boiTow  money  of  me  1  He  is  an  inve- 
terate gambler.  I  didn't  believe  it  when  my  lady's  maid  first  told 
me  so — but  I  have  seen  enough  since  to  satisfy  me  that  she  was 
right.  I  have  seen  other  things  besides,  which — well  I  which  don't 
increase  my  respect  for  my  lady  and  the  Baron.  The  maid  says 
she  means  to  give  warning  to  leave.  She  is  a  respectable  British 
female,  and  doesn't  take  things  quite  so  easily  as  I  do.  It  is  a 
dull  life  here.  No  going  into  company — no  company  at  home — ^not 
a  creature  sees  my  lord — not  even  the  consul,  or  the  banker. 
When  he  goes  out,  he  goes  alone,  and  generally  towards  nightfall. 
Indoors,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  own  room  with  his  books,  and 
sees  as  little  of  his  wife  and  the  Baron  as  possible.  I  fancy  things 
ai'e  coming  to  a  crisis  here.  If  my  lord's  suspicions  are  once 
awakened,  the  consequences  will  be  terrible.  Under  certain  pro- 
vocations, the  noble  Montbarry  is  a  man  who  would  stick  at  nothing. 
However,  the  pay  is  good — and  I  can't  alBFord  to  talk  of  leaving  the 
place,  like  my  lady's  maid.' 

Agnes  handed  back  the  letters — so  suggestive  of  the  penalty 
paid  already  for  his  own  infatuation  by  the  man  who  had  deserted 
her  I — with  feelings  of  shame  and  distress,  which  made  her  no  fit 
counsellor  for  the  helpless  woman  who  depended  on  her  advice. 

*  The  one  thing  I  can  suggest,'  she  said,  after  first  speaking 
some  kind  words  of  comfort  and  hope,  *  is  that  we  should  consult  a 
person  of  greater  experience  than  ours.  Suppose  I  write  and  ask 
my  lawyer  (who  is  also  my  friend  and  trustee)  to  come  and  advise 
us  to-morrow  after  his  business  hours  ? ' 

Emily  eagerly  and  gratefully  accepted  the  suggestion.  An 
hour  was  arranged  for  the  meeting  on  the  next  day;  the  cor- 
respondence was  left  under  the  care^  of  Agnes ;  and  the  courier's 
wife  took  her  leave. 

Weary  and  heartsick,  Agnes  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  to  rest  and 
compose  herself.  The  careful  nurse  brought  in  a  reviving  cup  of  tea. 
Her  quaint  gossip  about  herself  and  her  occupations  while  Agnes 
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had  been  away,  acted  as  a  relief  to  her  mistress's  oyerburdened 
mind.  They  were  still  talking  quietly,  when  they  were  startled  by 
a  loud  knock  at  the  house  door.  Hurried  footsteps  ascended  the 
stairs.  The  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  thrown  open  violently ; 
the  courier's  wife  rushed  in  like  a  mad  woman.  *  He's  dead !  they've 
murdered  him  1 '  Those  wild  words  were  all  she  could  say.  She 
dropped  on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa — held  out  her  hand, 
with  something  clasped  in  it — and  fell  back  in  a  swoon. 

The  nurse,  signing  to  Agnes  to  open  the  windows,  took  the 
necessary  measures  to  restore  the  fainting  woman.  *  What's  this? ' 
she  exclaimed.  *  Here's  a  letter  in  her  hand.  See  what  it  is, 
Miss.' 

The  open  envelope  was  addressed  (evidently  in  a  feigned  hand- 
writing) to  ^Mrs.  Ferrari.'  The  post-mark  was  *  Venice.'  The 
contents  of  the  envelope  were  a  sheet  of  foreign  note-paper,  and  a 
folded  enclosure. 

On  the  note-paper,  one  line  only  was  written.  It  was  again  in 
a  feigned  handwriting,  and  it  contained  these  words : 

*  To  console  you  for  the  lose  of  your  husband.' 

Agnes  opened  the  enclosure  next. 

It  was  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  a  thousand  pounds 

{To  be  continued,) 
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€{|e  (&ttat  tropical  f  allacp. 

Okce  upon  a  time  I  believed  in  the  tropics,  but  that  was  a  great 
many  years  ago;  I  have  seen  too  much  of  those  wretched 
pretenders  to  believe  in  them  any  more,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  denounce  and  expose  them  before  an  indignant  world. 
The  hoary  old  deceivers  shall  deceive  no  longer,  if  word  of  mine 
can  strip  the  tawdry  disguises  from  their  shabby  faces  ;  no  longer 
shall  they  hide  themselves  behind  their  cloak  of  gorgeous  colours, 
or  trick  themselves  out  hypocritically  with  flaunting  flowers, 
beautiful  birds,  and  brilliant  butterflies.  They  have  decked  their 
nakedness  too  many  centuries  already  in  these  false  theatrical 
properties,  and  now  they  must  come  out  into  the  open  light  of 
day,  to  exhibit  the  rags  and  tatters  which  form  their  everyday 
vestments.  To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  there  are  no 
tropics.  The  entire  conception  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  an 
elaborate  humbug  perpetrated  by  whole  generations  of  travellers, 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  disordered  dream. 

Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  deny  all  those  dreadful  astrono- 
mical facts  which  we  learnt  in  our  hapless  childhood  at  a  fee  of 
two  guineas  extra,  under  the  mysterious  designation  *  Use  of  the 
Globes.'  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  Cancer  and  Capricorn 
have  a  real  external  existence,  and  that  the  sim  annually  performs 
all  kinds  of  antics  when  he  reaches  their  invisible  limit,  only 
discernible  to  nautical  eyes  by  the  aid  of  a  sextant  and  a  marine 
binocular.  I  have  had  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  to  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  my  shadow  has  run  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  and  finally  disappeared  under  my  feet,  after  I  had  once 
crossed  that  intangible  barrier  of  twenty-three  something  north 
(thank  Heaven,  I've  forgotten  the  minutes,  though  the  degrees  will 
haunt  my  memory  till  the  end  of  my  days) ;  and  I  have  expe- 
rienced all  the  horrors  of  a  vertical  sun,  pouring  his  red-hot  rays 
straight  down  on  my  devoted  head  for  months  and  years  together. 
These  physical  and  geographical  phenomena  I  am  not  going  for  a 
moment  to  dispute,  nor  do  I  wish  to  join  the  eccentric  squadron 
of  earth-flatteners,  who  march  solemnly  forth  imder  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's guidance  to  do  battle  with  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton, 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  Astronomer  Koyal.  The  tropics  of  science 
may  rest  undisturbed ;  but  the  tropics  of  poets,  painters,  lovers, 
romancists,  and  travellers,  I  venture  to  assert,  do  not  exist,  and 
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never  did  exist,  elsewhere  than  in  the  fertile  imagination  which 
called  their  picture  into  being. 

We  all  know  that  picture  by  heart.  In  the  background  a 
glorious  sunset,  bathing  the  mountain  peaks  in  a  flood  of  golden 
halo  and  crimson  light ;  at  the  mid  distance  a  waterfall  leaping 
down  the  rocks,  spanned  by  a  rainbow,  and  half  hidden  with 
a  mass  of  gigantic  ferns ;  in  the  foreground  a  group  of  palm  trees, 
their  feathery  branches  drooping  in  a  graceful  ciurve,  and  their 
long  stems  rising  grandly  towards  the  sky,  whose  blue  expanse 
throws  up  in  strong  relief  their  leafy  crowns.  Among  the  lesser 
trees,  parrots  of  every  hue — red,  green,  white,  and  yellow — chatter 
and  scream  in  circling  flight ;  while  monkeys  grin  in  the  under- 
wood, and  leap  in  vain  at  the  gaily  painted  butterflies  that  flit 
unheeding  past.  Creepers  with  huge  crimson  blossoms  hang 
pendent  from  every  bough ;  orchids  of  strange  shape  and  colour 
carpet  the  moist  soil  beneath  ;  and  bushes  of  cactus  or  euphorbia 
spread  their  quaint  jointed  stems  and  yellow  bloom  over  all  the 
barer  patches  in  the  forest  shade.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
we  all  picture  to  ourselves  when  we  talk  in  oiu:  pristine  ignorance 
of  tropical  scenery. 

Well,  the  picture  bears  about  asmuch  resemblance  to  the  reality 
as  Aladdin's  Palace  at  Drury  Lane  bears  to  Rag  Fair  or  the  Seven 
Dials.     The  tropics  of  real  life  are  no  gorgeous  scenes  of  glossy  ver- 
dure and  brilliant  colouring,  but  vast  expanses  of  dry  and  dusty 
plain,  hideous  rocky  masses  of  shapeless  and  tangled  vegetation,  in- 
terspersed with  squalid  patches  of  straggling  human  tillage,  and 
filthy  collections  of  tumble-down  human  huts.     It  is  a  sad  truth 
for  the  poet  and  the  painter,  who  would  fain  cling  to  that 
romantic  fedth  in  '  Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  'mid  dark  purple 
spheres  of  sea ; '  but  a  truth  it  is  nevertheless,  and  as  such  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  preach  it  for  the  further  destruction  of  the   Great 
Tropical  Fallacy,  whose  flimsy  pretences  I  have  myself  unearthed. 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  belief.     Mr.  Wallace,  of  Malay  Archi- 
pelago fame ;  Mr.  Bates,  the  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons ;  Professor 
Agassiz,  who  went  on  a  Journey  to  Brazil,  and  fifty  other  experienced 
travellers,  have  all  announced  the  same  truth  before  me.     But 
these  eminent  writers  had  too  much  to  tell  about  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  all  manner  of  creeping  things,  to  find  much  leisure  for 
fiilly  exposing  the   gigantic  fraud  of  those   unblushing  tropics. 
They  merely  brushed  aside  the  fallacy  as  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand ;  whereas  I,  a  humbler  wayferer,  find  in  it  an 
error  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  European  mind,  and  can 
only  be  extracted  by  a  deliberate  operation.     That  operation  I  am 
here  to-day  to  perform,  and  I  propose  to  begin^by  a  short  account 
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of  my  first  experiences  in  tropical  life.  Jamaica  was  the  scene  of 
my  disillusionment,  and  I  will  therefore  convey  the  reader  without 
more  ado  to  the  open  mouth  of  Port  Boyal  Harbour,  on  the  day  of 
my  first  arrival  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the  South. 

We  were  all  up  at  four  bells  in  the  morning,  six  o'clock  by 
terrestrial  time,  to  see  the  good  ship  Tagxva  sweep  roimd  the  spit 
of  land  known  as  the  Palisades.  Our  first  view  of  the  tropics 
tended  to  keep  up  the  delusion  so  soon  destined  to  a  sudden 
explosion.  At  the  very  end  of  the  spit,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
our  deck,  stood  a  waving  grove  of  cocoa-nut  palms.  Now,  the 
palm-tree  is  the  making  of  the  tropics,  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
that  misconception  which  your  traveller  has  religiously  set  himself 
to  demolish.  Take  a  hideous  sandy  plain  with  a  couple  of  huts  and 
some  Arab  or  negro  children,  and  then  stick  a  palm-tree  in  \he 
foreground,  and  there  you  have  them,  the  beautiful  poetical  tropics ! 
But  just  remove  the  palm-tree,  and  what  remains?  a  hideous 
sandy  plain  and  a  couple  of  huts.  Try  this  simple  experiment  at 
the  Academy,  and  you'll  be  surprised  to  find  how  utterly  the  Scene 
in  Egypt  disappears,  how  ridiculously  the  Sunset  at  Eio  collapses, 
how  absurdly  the  Street  in  Delhi  flattens  down  into  a  dusty  alley. 
If  I  had  my  will,  I  would  exterminate  those  deceptive  endogens  at 
one  fell  blow.  For  the  worst  of  them  all  is  this,  that  in  real  life 
they  always  get  in  the  background  of  your  view,  whereas  every 
artist  knows  that  their  sole  pictorial  value  is  to  overhang  and 
browbeat  the  tropical  cottage  at  twenty  yards'  distance. 

Not  long,  however,  did  those  theatrical  palm-trees  impose  upon 
our  young  credulity.  An  hour's  steaming  up  a  sultry,  breathless 
bay,  where  even  at  that  early  hour  the  heat  proved  scarcely 
supportable,  landed  us  alongside  the  coal-begrimed  wooden  quay  of 
Kingston.  Gracious  heavens,  what  a  disenchantment!  At  one 
glance  the  eye  takes  in  the  gloomy  panorama,  and  the  beautiful 
tropics  h^ve  vanished  for  ever.  Not  Martinique,  not  Brazil,  not 
Ceylon  itself  can  ever  reinstate  that  shattered  idol.  Dead,  as  hope- 
lessly as  the  gods  of  Nep^,  after  the  Rdjd  had  blown  their  images 
from  the  cannon's  mouth ;  dead,  as  eternally  as  the  great  and  good 
PecksniflF  after  Tom  Pinch  had  woken  up  in  the  organ  loft  to  a 
sense  of  his  utter  meanness  and  hypocrisy.  In  three  minutes  I  am 
ready  to  cry  aloud, '  There  are  no  tropics,'  and  to  hold  that  n^a- 
tive  faith  with  unshaken  confidence  imtil  my  dying  day. 

Before  my  gaze  stretches  a  shabby  wooden  town,  its  long  streets 
runniDg  straight  inland  from  the  water's  edge,  unpaved,  unwatered, 
untended,  thick  in  lazy  dust,  which  the  sea  breeze  two  hours  later 
will  drive  with  eddying  whirlwinds  against  mouth,  and  nose,  an 
eyes,  in  irr^istible  phalanx  of  penetrating  atoms.     On  either  side 
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the  street,  low,  one-storied  wooden  houses  line  the  road ;  once 
painted  white,  with  bright  green  jcdouaiea,  but  now  dingy  grey  in 
general  hue,  broken  by  windows  of  dull  olive  blinds.  The  roofs 
scarcely  stick  on  their  mouldering  beams,  the  dirty  cedar  shingles 
are  overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  and  give  shelter  to  spurious 
vulture-looking  birds — the  John-crow  or  turkey  buzzard  of  the 
colonists — and  the  whole  town  has  an  air  of  neglected  decay,  which 
seems  ten  times  more  evident  through  the  blinking,  staring  sun- 
light that  falls  in  full  force  on  every  squalid  detail.  Behind  the 
abodes  of  men,  a  brown,  treeless  plain  runs  back  for  many  miles  in 
unshaded  hideousness ;  while  in  the  far  background,  masses  of  hot 
basking  mountains  close  the  view,  their  clear-cut  peaks  shadowed 
by  no  cool  or  fleecy  cloud,  but  standing  out  in  naked  contour 
against  the  blazing  sky  overhead.  Squalor,  dust,  sunlight  in 
abundance ;  but  no  trees,  no  birds,  no  flowers,  no  scenery — ^in  short, 
no  tropics. 

I  put  up  my  white  umbrella,  and  landed  on  the  quay.  Sagged 
half-clad  negroes  in  tatters  and  dust  stood  along  the  pathway  to 
the  custom-house  ;  I  passed  my  luggage,  waiting  meanwhile  under 
the  fierce  sun ;  and  when  the  peppery  officer  had  satisfied  himself 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  cheat  the  revenue,  and  had  sworn  sufficiently 
at  his  underlings — the  climate  and  the  use  of  capsicums  seem  to 
exeil  a  sort  of  direct  reactive  influence  on  the  hiunan  temper  in 
these  Western  isles — I  turned  into  the  street  to  seek  my  chosen 
hotel.  Drivers  with '  omnibuses '  were  near  in  numbers.  I  engaged 
one  for  myself  and  my  portmanteau,  and,  leaving  my  heavy  goods 
to  follow  on  in  a  rickety  dray,  betook  myself  to  Colonial  Hall, 
the  leading  hostelry  of  the  metropolis  in  which  I  stood. 

A  Jamaican  omnibus  is  a  unique  vehicle  after  its  kind.  The 
main  portion  consists  of  a  square  box,  surmounted  by  a  Chinese 
canopy  in  American  leather,  and  stuck  upon  four  wheels  by  the 
intervention  of  some  antediluvian  springs.  Between  the  shafts 
a  sorry  mule  walks  solemnly  along,  until  a  blow  fi-om  the  butt-end 
of  the  whip  (thongs  appear  to  be  mere  survivals  of  a  once  useful 
structure)  rouses  him  for  a  moment  into  a  furious  canter,  subsid- 
ing immediately  into  the  original  dead  march.  Over  immetaUed 
roads  intersected  by  open  waterways,  and  diversified  by  occasional 
hollows  known  imder  the  graphic  title  of  *  butter-bowls,'  the  negro 
driver  jolts  his  luckless  victim  with  undiminished  composure, 
observing  with  a  grin  after  each  unusually  heavy  jump,  *  Massa 
from  Englan'  doan't  'customed  yet  to  Jamaica  ro-ad ;  dat  nuffin 
after  Massa  lam  to  know  himl' — a  pleasing  prediction  which 
Massa  shortly  recognises  as  no  more  than  the  truth. 

So  on  we  jolt,  from  one  tumble-down  street  to  another,  past 
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groups  of  chattering  negroes,  past  long  rows  of  shabby  houses  with 
no  troitoi/r  in  front,  until  at  last  we  draw  up  at  the  broken  door 
and  shaky  wooden  steps  of  Colonial  Hall.  I  am  not  writing  an 
account  of  Jamaica,  but  merely  exposing  the  'Great  Tropical 
Fallacy ; '  and  so  I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  transcendent  horrors 
of  that  unrivalled  house  of  entertainment.  I  have  travelled  in 
Spain,  and  I  thought  I  imderstood  dirt;  but,  believe  me,  I  only 
knew  as  yet  the  first  rudiments  of  that  extensive  sulg'ect.  The 
floors  of  Colonial  Hall  might  have  been  converted  into  a  thriving 
flower-garden.  The  servants  might  have  sold  their  rags  to  an 
enterprising  manager  as  *  properties'  for  Joe  or  Oliver  Twist. 
The  loaves  of  bread  might  have  been  transported  entire  to  the 
entomological  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  The  whole  house 
might  have  been  indicted  for  a  nuisance  by  the  righteous  indigna- 
tion of  the  New  Cut.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  exaggerate,  but  will  pass  on  to  my  after  experiences  of  the 
country  at  large,  so  far  as  they  cast  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  true 
nature  of  the  Fallacy  in  hand. 

That  tropical  towns  are  squalid  and  miserable,  I  suppose 
everybody  more  or  less  believes.  I  discovered  at  a  later  date  that 
Kingston,  compared  with  Santa  Martha  or  Savanilla,  might  be 
considered  a  clean,  thriving,  and  civilized  city.  But  to  my  untu- 
tored European  mind,  it  seemed  at  first  sight  more  frightfiil  than 
anything  I  could  have  believed  of  Coomassie  or  Timbuctoo.  I 
suppose  those  who  stay  at  home  have  no  idea  of  what  an  extra- 
European  town  must  necessarily  be.  At  any  rate,  I  could  not 
before  have  believed  that  there  existed  on  earth  a  place  so 
wretched,  so  mean-looking,  so  utterly  bankrupt  and  disreputable, 
as  that  in  which  I  then  stood. 

But  the  country,  thinks  the  unsophisticated  Briton,  the  country 
must  be  beautiful  1  There  the  hand  of  man  cannot  mar  the  natural 
charms  of  green  fields  and  lovely  flowers.  There  the  waving  sugar- 
cane, the  graceful  bamboo,  the  spreading  tree-fern,  the  magnificent 
palms  (those  palms  again  I )  must  make  a  scene  of  fairy  loveliness. 
There  the  orange-trees,  the  parrots,  the  butterflies — Ah,  my  dear 
sir,  all,  all  mere  fancy !  Go  and  see  for  yourself,  or  trust  those  who 
have  seen.  Such  things  you  may  find  if  you  will  at  Kew  Gardens 
or  at  Sydenham,  but  not,  I  assure  you,  in  the  Tropics. 

Behind  the  town  lies  a  plain,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
grazing  farms  and  cultivated  land.  You  may  drive  out  on  any 
side  along  a  dusty  road  and  survey  the  beauties  of  nature  as  they 
unfold  themselves  to  your  enquiring  eye.  Hedges  of  cactus  shut 
it  in  on  either  hand,  and  of  coiu*se  shut  off  the  prospect  of  every 
object  except  their  own  obtrusive  stems.    Now,  a  cactus-hedge  is  a 
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very  pretty  thing  in  the  abstract :  that  is  to  say,  a  hedge  of 
such  cactus  plants  as  one  may  see  at  Kew  or  Sydenham  aforesaid. 
But  the  concrete  cactus-hedge  of  reality  consists  of  tall,  scraggy 
stalks,  flowerless  and  spiny,  covered  half  an  inch  deep  in  collected 
dust,  and  as  thoroughly  unromantic  as  dirt  and  n^lect  can  make 
them.  Here  and  there  a  gap  in  the  hedge  or  an  interval  of  wire- 
fencing  allows  one  to  glance  at  the  fields  within.  And  what  fields! 
No  soft  green  turf,  pied  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  but  great 
dusty  levels,  overgrown  with  rank  and  weedy  vegetation,  more  like 
rushes  than  English  grass.  The  dust  lies  on  its  spiky  blades,  not 
in  light  powder,  but  thick  and  deep  as  in  an  uninhabited  room. 
You  cannot  see  the  shape  of  the  leaves  for  the  white  layer  that 
overlies  them,  always,  of  course,  imder  that  pelting  sunlight  which 
makes  the  dullest  grey  come  out  in  staring  whiteness.  The  plain 
is  one  imbroken  sea  of  dingy  weeds,  and  the  tropical  country  has 
followed  the  tropical  town  to  John  Milton's  limbo  of  false  imagin- 
ings, the  Paradise  of  Fools. 

And  the  flowers?  And  the  fruits?  Well,  there  are  no 
flowers.  If  you  wish  to  see  brilliant  blossoms,  you  must  go  into 
your  own  English  warren  on  a  May  morning,  when  the  primroses 
cluster  by  thousands  on  every  sunny  bank,  when  the  cowslips 
raise  their  dappled  heads  on  every  grassy  knoll,  when  the  dog- 
roses  sweeten  the  air  on  every  side  with  their  perfumed  breath. 
But  you  will  not  find  these  things  in  the  Tropics.  A  few  rare 
trees  burst  once  a  year  into  masses  of  crimson  bloom ;  a  few 
stray  plants  after  the  rainy  season  open  their  faint  yellow 
petals  in  the  fields  from  which  the  showers  have  washed  away  the 
surface  dust :  but  the  general  aspect  of  every  tropical  plain  is  one 
of  monotonous  and  wearisome  greenish-brown.  As  to  walking  in 
the  fields  in  search  of  flowers,  you  might  as  well  walk  through  an 
acre  of  furze.  In  tropical  countries  no  man  strays  fiur  from  the 
dry  highway,  or  if  he  strays,  he  repents  it  afterwards  with  many  a 
literal  thorn  in  the  flesh,  not  to  mention  many  a  creeping  thing, 
buried  deep  beneath  his  tender  skin. 

The  fruits  are  there,  one  must  allow;  but  not  the  luscious 
fruits  of  our  imagination.  Good  oranges  are  found  only  in  t«n- 
perate  climates ;  those  which  grow  under  a  vertical  sun  run  more 
to  rind,  pulp,  and  fibre  than  to  sweet  juice  or  delicate  flavour. 
Pineapples  in  the  West  Indies  are  mere  masses  of  sugary  string, 
unfit  to  compare  with  our  delicious  hothouse  fruit.  As  for  the 
common  ruck  of  berries — resinous  mangoes,  mealy  bananas,  sloppy 
custard-apples,  insipid  cherimoyas,  infantile  naseberries — tliy 
deserve  no  place  at  any  decent  table,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  seldom 
obtain  one.    While  we  at  home  are  talking  with  luscious  lips  of 
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the  exquisite  tropical  fruits,  the  wiser  planter  is  quietly  importing 
prunes  and  raisins,  figs  and  olives  for  his  own  dessert,  and  would 
as  soon  think  of  eating  a  crocodile  as  of  putting  tiie  common  and 
tasteless  messes  of  his  native  trees  before  his  English  guests. 

The  birds  are  equally  great  humbugs  with  the  fruits  and  the 
flowers.  Parrots  are  said  to  inhabit  Jamaica,  but  J  never  sue 
ceeded  in  setting  my  eyes  on  one.  I  generally  lived,  during  my 
long  stay  in  the  island,  at  the  south-east  comer  only.  So,  when- 
ever I  told  my  friends  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  a  parrot,  they 
always  answered  in  an  offhand  way, '  Ah,  you  should  go  to  the 
Port  Royal  Hills ;  you'll  find  them  there  in  thousands. '  But  one 
day  I  started  for  the  Port  Boyal  Hills,  and  spent  three  months  in 
exploring  their  faima  and  flora  throughout.  All  that  time  I  never 
saw  a  solitary  parrot.  'Ah,'  said  my  friends  again,  'you  must 
try  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale.  They  swarm  in  all  the  mango  trees 
in  the  Vale.'  So  I  took  a  trap  another  day,  and  saw  the  Vale 
from  end  to  end :  but  not  a  parrot  could  anywhere  be  foimd. 
My  friends  retreated  a  step  further.  'You  must  go  to  the  North 
Side.  On  the  North  Side  there  are  simply  myriads.'  At  last, 
however,  I  tracked  down  the  myth  to  the  North  Side,  and  not 
a  parrot  did  I  discover  throughout  the  whole  island.  They  are 
there,  I  know,  because  Mr.  Grosse  and  other  good  observers  have 
seen  and  shot  them ;  but  they  are  about  as  rare  in  practical  life 
as  a  badger  or  an  otter  in  an  English  village. 

And  this  fact  brings  me  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Great 
Tropical  Fallacy.  The  point  which  grows  upon  the  traveller  in 
India,  in  South  America,  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness every  day,  is  the  total  absence  of  the  poetically  marvellous. 
I  have  lived  for  years  in  the  Tropics,  but  I  have  never  yet  beheld 
an  alligator,  an  iguana,  a  toucan,  an  antelope,  in  their  wild  and 
native  state.  I  have  had  scorpions  trapped  for  my  inspection,  and 
tarantulas  bottled  as  specimens  for  my  cabinet;  but  I  never 
caught  a  living  individual  creeping  up  my  boots  or  dropping  from 
the  ceiling  into  my  soup.  These  little  incidents,  even  if  implea- 
sant,  would  have  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  they  would  look 
well  to  figure  in  one's  memoirs,  and  would  point  the  moral  of  an 
after-dinner  tale.  But  unhappily  they  don't  occur.  Swarms  of 
common  and  iminteresting  insects  perpetually  worry  one's  life  in 
tropical  coimtries :  mosquitoes,  ants,  jiggers,  termites,  ticks,  and 
fifty  more  unmentionable  brutes  distress  the  European  visitor 
from  mom  to  night,  from  night  to  mom  again ;  but  no  creatine 
of  the  poetically  marvellous  order  ever  disturbs  the  monotony  of 
these  vulgar  insect  plagues.  The  pests  which  one  did  not  expect 
piake  one's  existence  wretched  with  their  ceaseless  stings ;  but  the 
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pests  to  which  one  looked  forward  with  a  vague  mixture  of  terror 
and  interest  never  make  their  appearance  on  the  stage  at  alL 

But  if  all  this  be  true,  whence  did  the  Tropical  Fallacy  derive 
its  origin  ?  How  have  mankind  come  to  believe  so  implicitly  in 
the  supreme  beauty  of  every  scrap  of  soil  between  the  imaginary 
limits  of  the  Grab  and  the  Groat  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Suppose  we  dress  it  up  in  a  familiar  English  guise,  and  see  what 
idea  of  England  a  tropicist  would  gain  from  a  British  Botanical 
and  Zoological  Garden  on  one  of  his  coolest  moimtain  tops. 

Worlds  of  delight  would  open  up  to  his  gaze  at  the  first  glance 
over  the  half-wild,  half-cultivated  bowers  covered  with  dog-rose, 
honeysuckle,  and  white  clematis.  Beds  of  purple  foxglove  and 
drooping  fritillary  would  alternate  with  golden  masses  of  cowslip, 
primrose,  buttercup,  celandine,  and  corn-marigold.  Pink  and 
white  daisies  would  form  borders  roimd  the  gravelled  paths ;  snow- 
drops would  rise  in  little  clumps  upon  the  grassy  lawn  ;  bee-orchids, 
gorse,  lychnis,  cuckoo-pints,  hyacinths,  snapdragons,  com-poppies, 
and  meadow  safirons  would  bear  the  aspect  of  rare  exotics; 
while  the  unwonted  sight  of  fields  purpled  with  clover  and  heath, 
or  gilded  with  mustard  and  charlock,  would  raise  an  involuntary 
exclamation  of  pleased  surprise.  In  the  cages  around,  the  strange 
animals  of  that  distant  land  might  be  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of 
visitors.  The  red  deer  of  the  Highlands,  the  fallow  deer  of  English 
parks,  the  wild  cattle  of  ChiUingham,  would  represent  the  larger 
ruminants.  The  badger,  the  otter,  the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  marten, 
the  pole-cat,  and  the  ferret  would  illustrate  the  carnivores.  Then 
the  tiny  harvest-mouse,  the  long-nosed  shrew,  the  prickly  hedge- 
hog, the  soft-furred  mole,  the  nimble  squirrel,  the  hare,  and  the 
pretty  little  rabbit  would  give  a  delightful  idea  of  our  smaller 
mammals.  As  for  birds,  what  a  beautiful  picture  of  our  wood- 
lands or  ponds  the  visitor  would  gain  from  an  aviary  filled  with 
herons,  swans,  redbreasts,  yellow-hammers,  lapwings,  pheasants, 
bullfinches,  curlews,  kingfishers,  golden  thrushes,  woodpeckers, 
and  seagulls !  Adders,  vipers,  blind-worms,  and  lizards  would 
bask  in  their  glass  cases  ;  while  the  aquariums  would  swarm  with 
crested  newte,  speckled  trout,  silvery  minnows,  banded  perch,  shin- 
ing carp,  and  quaint  monstrous-headed  miller's  thumbs.  As  he 
surveyed  the  whole,  the  tropical  spectator  would  naturally  exclaim, 
'  What  a  lovely  country  this  England  must  be ! '  And  in  my 
humble  opinion  he  would  be  quite  right  too. 

Now,  all  these  varied  and  beautiful  objects  are  roughly  selected 
from  a  single  European  island.  If  we  were  to  add  flowers  and 
animals  from  all  temperate  climates,  such  as  the  Alpine  rhododen- 
drons and  gentians,  the  Canadian  trilliums  and  columbines,  the 
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heaths  and  geraniums  of  the  Cape,  we  should  have  a  garden  of 
transcendent,  beauty,  which  not  even  the  tropics  themselves  could 
outdo.  But  when  we  form  our  ideal  of  tropical  scenery,  we  simi- 
larly pick  out  from  all  the  equatorial  world  every  beautiful  tree, 
shrub,  herb,  flower,  beast,  bird,  or  butterfly,  and  put  them  together 
into  a  fanciful  picture  of  waving  trees,  hanging  creepers,  and  gor- 
geous coloured  blossoms,  surroimded  by  groups  of  brilliant  animals. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  we  think  of  the  palms  and  the  tree-ferns  as  we  see 
them  under  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  charge,  with  all  the  branches 
carefully  tended  and  every  dead  leaf  picked  oflf  at  once  by  watchful 
myrmidons.  But  a  palm  in  its  native  state  has  generally  a  dirty 
ring  of  decaying  boughs  beneath  its  green  crown ;  while  a  tree-fern 
can  scarcely  be  seen  through  the  foul  mouldering  fronds  that 
cling  around  its  musty  stem.  Gruel,  perhaps  the  reader  thinks,  to 
disenchant  him  of  his  pretty  dream ;  but  is  it  not  worth  something 
after  all  to  know  that  oiu-  own  home  is  far  lovelier  than  these  dis- 
tant lands?  Why  need  any  man  wish  to  search  the  mountain 
passes  of  Java  or  Madagascar  when  he  can  roam  at  will  through 
Dovedale  and  AberglasUyn  ?  why  need  he  hanker  after  Trinidad 
or  Hawaii  when  he  can  wander  over  the  purple  moorsides  of  the 
Grampians  and  gather  bunches  of  spotted  snake-heads  in  the 
flowery  levels  of  IflBey  meadows  ? 

Of  course,  in  Jamaica,  as  in  every  other  tropical  country,  we 
may  find  a  fair  sprinkling  of  handsome  flowers  and  brilliant  birds. 
The  night- flowering  cereus,  with  its  great  white  hanging  blossoms 
and  rich  luscious  scent,  forms  the  very  ideal  of  a  tropical  plant ; 
bright-coloured  orchids  grow  here  and  there  on  solitary  trees  in 
the  remoter  woods ;  and  a  few  cultivated  hybiscus-bushes  surround 
the  negro  huts.  Humming-birds  flit  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree ;  while 
a  pretty  little  red-and-green  tody,  the  tropical  robin,  may  some- 
times be  seen  perching  on  a  wayside  bough.  Golden  lizards  sun 
themselves  on  the  trunks,  protruding  now  and  then  the  orange 
pouches  beneath  their  sky-blue  necks;  burnished  beetles  crawl 
among  the  imderwood ;  and  butterflies  as  lovely  as  our  own  brim- 
stones, emperors,  peacocks,  or  admirals  gleam  through  the  foliage 
of  the  mountain  sides.  All  these,  and  more  than  these,  I  freely 
grant.  But  they  only  count  as  a  small  item  in  the  total  account, 
far  less  numerous  than  the  corresponding  beauties  of  our  own 
island.  Thousands  of  such  plants  and  animRlH  have  been  sedu- 
lously gathered  from  all  countries  to  form  our  great  Eiu-opean 
collections,  and  therefore,  I  confidently  say,  if  you  wish  to  see  the 
tropics  in  their  glory,  take  a  cab  or  a  fiacre,  and  go  to  Eegent's 
Park  or  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Certain  other  good  points  about  the  tropics  I  allow  with  equal 
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readiness.  Undoubtedly,  fine  sunsets  are  commoner  on  the  average 
than  in  temperate  climates ;  though  even  here  the  difference  is  one 
of  frequency  rather  than  of  kind.  I  have  watched  the  great  red 
orb  sinking  behind  Bardsey  Island  in  Carnarvonshire,  or  dipping 
into  the  calm  bosom  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  just  as  grand  a  circle 
of  golden  or  crimson  clouds  as  any  that  ever  met  my  eyes  in  the 
charmed  circle  of  equatorial  earth.  But  such  displays,  exceptional 
In  our  colder  region,  are  of  nightly  occurrence  on  tropical  seas  and 
mountains.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  mysterious  imdertones  of 
faint  green,  delicate  blue,  and  melting  violet  in  southern  sunsets 
which  never  appear,  to  my  fancy,  in  any  other  earthly  object. 
Then  the  ferns,  again,  must  be  frankly  conceded  by  a  conscientious 
critic.  The  more  isolated  the  tropical  islands  with  which  one  has 
to  deal,  the  greater  the  wealth  of  maiden-hairs,  adderVtongues, 
spleen-worts,  and  club-mosses.  Even  in  Jamaica,  the  number  of 
graceful  waving  fronds  which  clothe  the  grottoes  on  the  roadside 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  most  prosaic  traveller; 
while  the  Pacific  Islands  yield  masses  of  green  ferny  vegetation 
unknown  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  ferns  and  club-mosses  bear  no  flowers,  and  so,  just  in  propor^ 
tion  as  they  predominate  amongst  the  flora,  must  brilliant  blossoms 
be  at  a  discount.  This  fact  obtrudes  itself  most  conspicuously  on 
our  notice  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  palms,  tree-ferns,  pines,  and 
other  plants  with  spores,  cones,  or  green  inflorescences  form  strik- 
ing features  in  every  landscape ;  while  red,  blue,  orange,  or  yellow 
flowers  are  almost  entirely  wanting  from  the  perpetual  sea  of 
glossy  green. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  candour  compels  me  to  admit  these  few 
good  qualities  in  the  boasted  tropics,  I  can  safely  assert  that 
Europeans  generally  overlook  most  of  their  discomforts  the  mo- 
ment they  begin  to  think  rapturously  of  their  supposed  beauties. 
For  example,  there  is  the  single  fact  of  the  unceasing  heat.  *  Be- 
gions  of  perpetual  siunmer,'  the  poets  say,  but  what  becomes  of 
your  poetry  if  we  just  alter  it  more  truthfully  to  '  regions  of 
perpetual  broiling  ? '  When  you  think  of  the  tropics  in  your  own 
comfortable  Belgravian  drawing-room,  you  may  for  a  moment  take 
the  heat  into  consideration ;  but  as  soon  as  you  turn  mentally  to 
the  scenery,  you  have  dropped  the  heat  out  of  the  account  iJto- 
gether.  Not  so,  however,  in  real  life ;  you  can  never  enjoy  those 
cool-looking  mountains  except  imder  the  scorching  blaze  of  a 
red-hot  sun;  you  can  never  separate  those  lovely  rocks,  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  ferns,  from  the  flood  of  *  molecidar  motion ' 
which  not  even  Professor  TyndaU  can  render  once  more  into  its 
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desirable  latent  and  potential  form.  Down  it  beats  for  ever,  with 
unceasing  energy,  destroying  all  the  pleasure  of  waterfall,  hill,  and 
ocean  for  the  weary  and  panting  spectator. 

Then  look  again  at  the  mosquitoes.  A  small  pest,  it  is  true, 
but  evOT-present,  watchful,  thirsting  for  blood  day  and  night, 
maddening  your  sleepy  ears  with  their  detestable  humming, 
disturbing  your  literary  enjoyment  with  constant  attentions  to 
your  nose  or  your  forehead ;  imperturbable,  invincible,  insatiable, 
pitiless ;  genuine  vampires,  who  surround  you  in  organised  flocks, 
and  so  numerous  that  to  kill  one  is  only  to  lay  yourself  at  the 
mercy  of  another.  You  forget  these  minor  torments,  too,  as  you 
lie  back  in  your  easy-chair  at  home  and  gaze  dreamily  at  that 
imaginative  picture  on  the  wall ;  but  if  you  have  ever  tried  to  read 
Tennyson  on  the  cliffs  at  Scarborough  with  a  blue-b»ottle  and  a 
horse-fly  alternating  their  visits  to  your  bitten  veins,  you  can  form 
some  faint  conception  of  the  miseries  which  man  experiences  when 
he  lies  down  on  the  sofa  or  in  the  harhmock  for  a  quiet  afternoon's 
reading  under  the  verandah  of  an  Indian  bungalow  or  on  the 
piazza  of  a  Brazilian  cottage. 

Yet  all  such  little  vexations  sink  into  nothingness  compared 
with  the  absolute  exile  from  every  serious  interest  or  habit  of  one's 
being.  For,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  life  in  the  tropics  is  an  exile. 
The  political  world  disappears.  What  matters  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion or  the  last  General  Election  to  a  man  who  sees  European 
newspapers  once  a  month  ?  What  unselfish  or  cosmopolitan  feeling 
can  a  person  nourish  who  finds  his  own  dinner  the  only  serious 
diflSculty  of  the  day?  In  that  utter  famine  of  books,  pictures, 
music,  theatres,  society,  science,  thought,  all  the  pursuits  that 
make  life  worth  living  to  a  civilised  and  rational  being,  what  can 
one  find  to  arrest  one's  attention  or  to  occupy  one's  brain  ?  The 
little  routine  of  official  business  once  completed  for  the  day,  there 
is  no  club  where  one  may  interchange  ideas  on  politics,  art,  or 
social  topics,  no  institute  where  one  may  hear  the  latest  conquests 
of  scientific  research,  no  opera  where  one  may  drink  in  sweet 
sounds  to  echo  through  the  brain  during  every  brief  interval  of 
to-morrow's  toil.  The  educated  and  cultivated  European,  who 
finds  himself  suddenly  cast  upon  that  ocean  of  squalid  misery  and 
crass  ignorance  which  composes  a  tropical  colony,  discovers  to  his 
surprise  that  half  his  life  has  been  cut  away  from  imder  him,  and 
learns  for  the  first  time  how  large  a  part  of  his  existence  was  filled 
up  by  litei-ary,  political,  and  sesthetic  interests. 

I  know  we  are  apt  at  home  to  ridicule  such  ideas,  to  laugh 
them  down  as  sentimentality,  to  pillory  them  in  our  Pall  Mall 
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cynicism,  to  assert  that  life  is  really  made  up  of  nothing  more 
than  dinners,  cigars,  billiards,  money,  position,  fame,  titles,  and 
high-stepping  horses.  Everybody  at  your  club  firmly  possesses 
this  faith,  and  sneers  sublimely  at  all  who  reject  it.  But  if  we 
could  transport  one  of  these  easy  cynics  to  a  tropical  town,  if  we 
could  set  him  to  work  all  day  at  an  office,  and  in  the  evening 
drive  him  out,  high-stepping  horses,  footman,  and  all,  through  a 
row  of  wretched  mud  hovels,  into  a  brown  and  bumt^up  plain, 
with  no  green  grass  to  delight  the  eye,  no  signs  of  human 
prosperity  to  gladden  the  sympathetic  heart ;  if  we  could  take  him 
back  again  to  a  bookless  house,  and  turn  him  out  alone  upon  the 
verandah  to  smoke  his  solitary  weed,  imsolaced  by  the  '  Saturday ' 
or  the  *  Globe ; '  if  we  could  keep  him  for  twelve  months  in  this  pur- 
poseless life,  without  music,  art,  science,  congenial  talk — even  though 
cynical — if  we  could  do  all  this,  believe  me,  our  friend  would  return 
to  his  club  at  last,  a  gladder  and  a  wiser  man,  ready  to  own  that  the 
Academy  and  the  Eoyal  Society  have  their  advantages,  that  South 
Kensington  and  the  British  Museum  are  something  other  than 
an  egregious  bore,  and  that  the  power  to  take  a  coimtry  walk  over 
the  green,  rolling  downs,  commanding  a  view  into  some  pleasant 
English  combe,  with  its  Norman  chiu-ch-tower  and  its  Elizabethan 
manor-house,  forms  just  as  appreciable  an  element  in  his  happiness 
as  the  addition  of  an  extra  hundred  to  his  income  or  his  salary. 
These  are  the  things  which  we  miss  in  the  tropics,  and  for  which 
no  adventitious  advantages  of  mere  money  payment  can  ever 
compensate  us.  The  years  spent  between  those  self-same  imagin- 
ary parallels  on  our  terrestrial  globe  I  count  as  just  so  much  dead 
loss  of  time  cut  away  from  one's  allotted  span. 

And  now,  as  the  preachers  say — I  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
gradually  dropping  into  the  didactic  strain  of  a  sermon — I  have 
done  my  best  to  expose,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Great  Tropical  Fallacy.  I  may,  perhaps,  have  drawn  my  picture 
rather  too  grimly  from  the  other  side,  but  where  an  exaggerated 
view  prevails,  exaggeration  in  the  opposite  direction  can  alone 
redress  the  balance  of  truth.  It  is  useless  to  fight  a  popular 
belief  with  gentle  language ;  a  good  hearty  denimciation  is  needed 
to  impress  the  speaker's  conviction.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
tropics,  I  feel  strongly  on  personal  grounds.  I  have  myself  been 
deceived  and  played  upon ;  I  have  read  the  late  Canon  Kingdey's 
rhapsodies  and  marvelled  over  the  exquisite  word-painting  of 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre.  But  now  I  come  out  like  the  country- 
man at  the  fair,  who  pays  his  penny  to  behold  the  Wonderful  Sea 
Serpent,  and  is  introduced  to  a  tame  seal  in  a  tub  of  water.  Under 
such  circumstances,  some  countrymen  and  some  wayferers,  for  very 
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shame,  keep  up  the  wicked  delusion,  lest  bystanders  should  mock 
at  their  credulity ;  but  for  my  part,  I  prefer  to  take  my  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  warn  all  and  sundry  that  this  Tropical  Show 
is  a  gigantic  and  unconscionable  Sham. 

J.  ARBUTHNOT  WILSON. 


I. 

I  WONDEB  whether  I  love  her  ; 

I  wonder  whether  I  hate. 
Now  she  will  coo  like  a  milk-white  dove. 
All  love ; 
Now  she  stands  like  a  queen  apart. 
Crowned  with  beauty :  but,  has  she  a  heart  ? 
0  could  I  only  discover 

Whether  I  love  or  hate, 
Then  should  I  know  my  fate. 

II. 

I  wonder  if  for  a  minute 

She  thinks  of  me  when  away ; 
If  she  deems  me  a  trivial  toy. 
Mere  boy : 
Yes,  I  can  fancy,  yes,  I  can  see 
Eosy  red  lips  that  laugh  at  me. 
0  love's  strife !  I'll  begin  it : 

Throwing  all  fear  away, 
111  know  my  fate  this  day. 

UOBTIMER  COLLINS. 
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95eitane. 

At  Beltane  game 

Thou  ledst  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Gneme. — Lady  of  the  Lake, 

LoNa  after  the  Dniids  were  no  more,  and  when  Christianity  had 
become  established  in  Britain,  many  of  the  superstitions  connected 
with  the  old  fire-worship  lingered  among  the  people.  So  tenaciously 
did  they  cling  to  these  old  rites,  that  it  is  probable  the  early 
Christian  priesthood  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  grafted  on  to 
the  ceremonial  of  their  faith  modified  forms  of  the  old  customs, 
endeared  to  their  converts  by  life-long  observance.  To  this  day,  in 
some  places,  we  find  curious  remains  of  these  ancient  rites  in 
usages  which  the  people,  though  ignorant  of  their  origin  and 
meaning,  still  periodically  observe.  No  clearer  link  of  this  kind 
between  present  and  remote  past  exists  than  the  observances  of 
La  BeaUuinnj  or  Beltane,  as  practised  in  Scotland  till  within 
the  recollection  of  living  people,  and  which,  indeed,  are  not  yet 
wholly  extinct  in  remote  districts. 

In  the  days  of  the  Druids,  the  first  of  May  was  the  great 
festival  in  honour  of  Belus  or  Baal.  From  the  sacred  fires  on  the 
altars,  mighty  fires  were  lighted  on  the  hill-tops,  through  which 
were  driven  all  the  four-footed  beasts  of  the  district.  The  cattle 
were  merely  driven  through,  not  sacrificed,  and  the  object  of  the 
ceremony  was  partly  to  expiat/C  the  sins  of  the  people,  but  chiefly 
to  keep  away  from  the  herds  all  disorders  till  next  May-day.  On 
this  day,  too,  all  the  hearth  fires  in  the  district  were  extinguished, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  re-kindled  from  this  purifying  flame. 

From  these  circumstances,  this  day  was  called  '  Beil-teine,'  the 
day  of  Belus'  fire.  As  lately  as  1790,  we  know  that  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  the  cow-herds  and  young  people  in  the  country  districts 
used  to  kindle  these  fires  on  the  high  grounds,  in  honour  of  Beltane ; 
while  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  we  find  observances  that, 
even  more  clearly  still,  point  to  the  rites  of  the  sun-god's  worship. 
Several  of  the  clerical  contributions  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  *  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland,'  published  at  the  end  of  last  centiiry, 
allude  to  the  Beltane  usages  in  their  parishes;  but  the  mc^ 
detailed  account  is  that  given  by  the  Eev.  James  Eobertson,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Callander,  in  Perthshire,  who,  writing  in 
1791,  says  : — '  The  people  of  this  district  have  two  customs,  which 
are  fest  wearing  out,  not  only  here  but  all  over  the  Highlands,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of  while  they  remain.     Upon 
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the  first  of  May,  which  is  called  Beltane  or  Baltein  day,  all  the 
boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  on  the  moors.  They  cut  a 
table  in  the  green  sod  of  a  round  figure,  by  casting  a  trench  in  the 
ground  of  such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole  company.  They 
kindle  a  fire,  and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence 
of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at 
the  embers  against  ^  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they 
divide  the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as  similar  as  possible  to  one 
another  in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  company. 
They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over  with  charcoal  until  it  be 
perfectly  black.  They  then  put  all  the  bits  of  cake  into  a  bonnet. 
Everyone,  blindfold,  draws  out  a  portion.  He  who  holds  the 
bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit ;  whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is 
the  devoted  person  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour 
they  mean  to  implore  in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  There  is  little  doubt  of  these  in- 
human sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in  this  coimtry  as  well 
as  in  the  East,  although  they  now  pass  from  the  act  of  sacrifice, 
and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap  three  times  through 
the  flames,  with  which  act  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  are 
closed.' 

While  it  is  clear  that  some  of  these  rites  are  peculiarly  like  those 
of  sun-worship,  others  suggest  the  Boman  PcUUia,  or  festival  in 
honour  of  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds.  Below  we  shall  see 
that  in  the  Beltane  usages  there  are  suggestions  of  the  Floralia^ 
or  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  flowers,  remains  of  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  the  less  primitive  May-day  observances  of 
England;  also  that  another  Eoman  festival,  the  Lemuria,  con- 
tributed to  the  strange  medley  of  pagan  rites  grafted  on  to  the 
pliant  Christianity  of  the  second-century  Briton. 

Ovid,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Fasti,  tells  how  the  shepherds, 
in  order  to  get  the  protection  of  Pales  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks,  kindled  fires  in  the  fields,  baked  cakes,  purified  themselves 
by  leaping  through  the  flames ;  while,  for  the  caudle  of  the  Perth- 
shire peasants,  they  drank  milk  and  sapa,  that  is,  new  wine  boiled 
till  only  a  third  part  of  it  remained. 

Pennant,  in  his  *  Tour  in  Scotland,'  gives  an  account  of  the 
Beltane  rites  in  which  some  additional  particulars  are  noted: — ^  On 
the  first  of  May,'  he  says, '  the  herdsmen  of  every  village  hold  their 
Bdtem^  a  rural  sacrifice.  They  cut  a  square  trench  on  the  ground 
leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle,  on  that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood, 
on  which  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal,  and 
milk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of 
beer  and  whisky,  for  each  of  the  company  must  contribute  some- 
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tiling.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some  of  the  caudle  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  libation ;  on  that,  everyone  takes  a  cake  of 
oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised  Time  square  knobs,  each  dedicated 
to  some  particular  being,  the  supposed  preserver  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  or  to  some  particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them ; 
each  person  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and, 
flinging  it  over  his  shoulders,  says : — "  This  I  give  to  thee,  preserve 
thou  my  horses ;  this  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  sheep ;  **  and, 
so  on.  After  that  they  use  the  same  ceremony  to  the  noxious 
animals :  "  This  I  give  to  thee,  0  fox !  spare  thou  my  lambs ;  this 
to  thee,  0  hooded  crow !  this  to  thee,  0  eagle ! "  &c. 

*  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine  on  the  caudle,  and  after 
the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left  is  hid  by  two  persons  deputed  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  reassemble  and  finish 
the  relics  of  the  first  entertainment.' 

There  is  a  place  in  Perthshire  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands 
which  is  called  Tulliebeltane,  that  is,  the  eminence,  or  rising 
groimd  of  the  fire  of  Belus.  '  In  the  neighbourhood,'  says  Dr. 
Jamieson  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary, '  is  a  Druidical  temple  of  eight 
upright  stones,  where  it  is  supposed  the  fire  was  kindled.  At  some 
distance  from  this  is  another  temple  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller, 
and  near  it  a  well,  still  held  in  great  veneration.  On  Beltane 
morning,  superstitious  people  go  to  this  well  and  drink  of  it ;  then 
they  make  a  procession  roimd  it  nine  times.  After  this  they  in 
like  manner  go  round  the  temple.' 

Nine  was  the  sacred  number  in  Druidical  times,  hence  the 
number  of  turns  here,  and  the  number  of  knobs  on  the  Beltane 
cakes.  The  Celtic  veneration  for  the  sun  appears,  too,  in  the  way 
the  pilgrims  to  the  well  would  go  round  it.  All  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun,  '  deas-iuil,'  the  lucky  way,  while  the  opposite  is 

*  tuath-iuil,'  or  the  way  that  would  make  their  pilgrimage  bring 
misfortune  to  them.  '  When  a  Highlander  goes  to  drink  water  out 
of  a  consecrated  foimtain,'  says  Mr.  Bobertson, '  he  must  approach 
by  going  round  the  place  from  east  to  west  on  the  south  side.  So 
when  the  dead  are  laid  in  the  grave,  so  when  the  bride  is  brought 
to  her  future  husband  before  the  minister ;  so  a  bottle  goes  round 
a  company,  &c.' 

The  proximity  of  dates  caused  many  of  these  May-day  rites  to 
be  transferred  to  Kude-day — which,  indeed,  is  called  Beltane 
several  times  in  old  writers,  as  well  as  by  its  Christian  name  of 

*  The  Invention  of  the  Cross.'  There  is  a  quotation  in  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  from  Bellenden's  Chronicle  that  shows  this  very  well : 

*  On  Beltane  day,  in  the  yeir  nixt  following,  ccdlU  the  InverUioun 
of  the  holy  Croce,  James  Stewart,  the  third  son  of  Duke  Mordo, 
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burnt  Dunbritane,  and  killed  Stewart  of  Dundonald  and  thirty- 
two  men  because  the  Duke  '  was  haldin  in  captivitie '  there.  From 
Acts  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  too,  it  is  clear  Beltane  often  meant 
the  season,  perhaps  equivalent  to  Whitsuntide.  The  Scotch  pro- 
verb :  '  You  have  skill  of  man  and  beast,  you  were  bom  between 
the  Beltans '  (i.e.  in  the  first  week  of  May),  shows  this  too ;  while 
we  may  see  in  it  another  proof  of  sun-worship  in  the  idea  that 
special  strength  and  skill  were  given  to  those  bom  during  the 
festival  of  the  god. 

These  Eude-day  observances  that  still  linger  in  many  parts  of 
the  Highlands  clearly  point  to  a  pagan  origin.  There  are  still 
traces  of  the  superstition  that  would  not  allow  a  bit  of  kindled  coal 
to  be  carried  out  of  a  house  on  this  day,  lest  it  should  be  used  for 
purposes  of  witchcraft.  Children  still  *  reel  their  bannocks '  down 
many  a  hill-side  on  this  day,  to  learn  their  future  fate.  On 
Beltane  eve  their  mothers  carefully  bake  these  flat  round  cakes, 
marking  on  one  side  the  cross,  the  sign  of  life,  on  the  other  the 
cipher,  boding  death.  Next  morning  the  children  meet  on  some 
smooth,  sloping  hill ;  range  their  bannocks  in  a  line,  and  send  them 
down  the  slope  on  their  edges.  This  they  repeat  three  times,  and 
read  their  fat^  according  as  the  cross  or  the  cipher  oftenest  turns 
np  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  If  the  cross,  then  the  owner  will 
live  to  celebrate  another  Beltane,  but  if  the  cipher,  he  is  doomed  to 
die  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Before  the  pulpit  and  the  schoolroom  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  remains  of  paganism  in  many  Scotch  parishes — and  the 
success  has  only  been  very  marked  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century — Rude-day  was  a  time  of  much  anxiety  to  country  people, 
and  was  full  of  rites  designed  to  allay  their  anxiety  by  counter- 
acting the  evil  influences  supposed  to  be  particularly  busy  on  that 
day.  Satan  on  its  eve  held  a  review  of  all  witches,  fairies,  and  imps 
of  evil  of  all  kinds,  who,  naturally, on  this  great  occasion  tried  to  work 
as  much  mischief  as  possible.  So,  to  make  everything  secure,  bunches 
of  the  sacred  mountain  ash,  '  the  rowan-tree,'  were  tied  above  the 
doors  of  cow-house  and  stable,  with  scarlet  ribbon,  while  pieces  were 
bound  by  the  same  means  to  the  animals'  tails.  This  was  specially 
the  time  when  the  witches  '  milked  the  tether,'  that  is,  carried  off* 
the  cows'  milk  by  pretending  to  perform  the  operation  of  milking 
on  a  hair  tether ;  so  the  milkmaid  on  this  day  always  milked  a 
little  out  of  each  dug  on  to  the  groimd.  This  libation,  clearly  a 
pagan  survival,  would  give  the  cow  luck  all  the  year,  while  its 
omission  would  be  fatal  to  the  animal's  usefulness  as  a  milker. 

The  only  trace  we  can  find  in  Beltane  celebrations  of  that  out- 
burst of  pleasiure  at  the  new-bom  profusion  of  flower  and  blossom 
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that  found  expression  in  the  English  Maynlay  rites  is  in  some 
Bude-day  customs.  Besides  the  branches  of  rowan-tree,  the  pea- 
santry often  gathered  other  greenery  and  flowers,  but  still  the 
traces  of  the  FloraXia  are  very  faint  in  Scotland — indeed,  bo  feint, 
that  many  think  that,  where  this  custom  of  flower  decoration 
existed,  it  too  was  a  part  of  the  sun-worship,  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  sun-god  for  his  genial  influence  in  ripening  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  to  this  day  we  find  one  relic 
of  sun-worship  in  tolerably  vigorous  life  in  the  Scotch  capital, 
another  only  died  out  within  the  memory  of  people  still  alive.  In 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the 
Canongate — one  of  the  three  municipal  bodies  that  governed  the 
Edinburgh  of  that  day — used  to  walk  to  church  in  proce^ononthe 
first  Sunday  after  Beltane,  each  civic  ruler  carrying  a  nos^y, 
while  their  attendants  were  profusely  adorned  with  flowers. 

Longer  lived  has  been  the  other  May-morning  custom  of 
Edinburgh — going  to  the  top  of  Arthur  Seat  to  see  tiie  first  May 
sun  rise  and  bathe  the  face  in  May-dew.  *  In  Scotland  there  are 
few  relics  of  the  old  May-day  observances,'  says  '  The  Book  of 
Days,'  *  we  might  rather  say  none,  beyond  a  lingering  propensity  in 
the  young  of  the  female  sex  to  go  out  at  an  early  hour  and  wash 
their  faces  with  dew.  At  Edinburgh  this  custom  is  kept  up  with 
considerable  vigour,  the  favourite  scene  of  the  lavation  being 
Arthur's  Seat.  On  a  fine  May  morning,  the  appearance  of  so  many 
gay  groups  perambulating  the  hill-sides  and  the  intermediate 
valleys,  searching  for  dew,  and  rousing  the  echoes  with  their  harm- 
less mirth,  has  an  indescribably  cheerful  efiect.'  The  young 
ladies  who  now  climb  the  hill-side,  do  it  merely  as  a  frolic,  but 
their  grandmothers  believed  that  May-dew  was  an  infjsdlible 
cosmetic,  and  would  ensure  'a  blooming  complexion  for  at  least  a 
year.  A  century  ago,  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  used  to  meet  at 
the  well  beside  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  to  hail  the  first  rays  of  the 
May  sun ;  then,  when  its  beams  lighted  up  the  sparkling  dew- 
drops,  cheeks,  pale  or  blooming,  were  bathed  in  the  moist  graffi, 
while  the  elders  of  the  party  went  to  St.  Anthony's  crystal  spring 
and  drank  of  its  waters.  Poor  Ferguson,  writing  when  the  anniud 
meeting  was  in  full  vigour,  tells  us  that — 

On  May-day  in  a  fdry  ring 

WeVe  seen  them  round  St.  Anthon's  spring 

Frae  grass  the  caller  dew-draps  wring, 

To  wet  their  ein ; 
And  water  clear  as  crystal  spring, 

Tp  synd  them  clean, 
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Besides  these  observances  of  Beltane  which  had  once  been  of 
a  religious  character,  there  were  others  entirely  of  a  festive  nature. 
Scott's  allusion,  in  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  to  the  dancing  at  the 
Beltane  games,  but  especially  the  opening  stanza  of  the  poem, 
'  Peblis  to  the  play,'  ascribed  to  the  first  King  James  of  Scotland, 
will  sufficiently  show  how  the  nation,  high  and  low,  amused  itself 
at  Beltane  time.  The  little  town  of  Peebles  was  especially  gay  on 
this  day  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Jameses,  who  fostered  in 
every  way  the  annual  Beltane  games  held  in  the  meadow  by  Tweed 
side.     The  old  poem,  describing  this  *  play,'  begins  thus : — 

At  Beltane,  quhen  ilk  bodie  bownis 

To  Peblis  to  the  play, 

To  heir  the  singin  and  the  soundis, 

The  solace  suth  to  say, 
Be  firth  and  forrest  furth  they  found  ; 
They  graythit  tham  full  gay. 

In  Edinburgh  and  some  of  the  larger  towns  flourished  down 
to  the  Reformation  the  mummings  called  2%e  Ahhot  of  Unreason^ 
Th&  Qiueen  of  the  May,  &c.,  which  the  Scots  Parliament  in  1555 
had  to  pass  an  Act  to  suppress.  Notwithstanding  this  measure, 
the  common  people  loved  their  May  games  too  much  to  give  them 
up  without  a  "struggle.  The  attempt  to  enforce  the  Act  in  1561 
caused  a  riot  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  a  rescue  by  the  hammer- 
men of  one  of  the  mummers  who  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged 
in  July  for  disregard  of  the  law.  Though,  as  Dr.  Chambers  writes, 
*  it  came  to  be  one  of  the  first  difficulties  of  the  men  who  had 
carried  through  the  Reformation,  how  to  wrestle  the  people  out  of 
their  love  of  the  May  games,'  they  succeeded  in  their  attempt ; 
the  Lord  of  Inobedience,  the  Abbot,  and  their  motley  train  appear 
never  to  have  danced  through  the  capital  after  the  hammermen's 
riot. 

Elsewhere  special  matches  at  handball  and  football  were  held 
on  Beltane,  some  of  which  are  still  played  on  this  day,  though 
denimciations  from  the  pulpit  against  the  participation  in  these 
reUcs  of  paganism  put  down  the  matches  in  most  places. 

ROBERT  R.   MACQREQOR. 
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Fkbd  Ratnor  and  I  were  apprentices  together,  or  what  would  have 
been  called  such  in  the  good  old  times.  We  were  in  the  house  of 
Halland  Brothers,  general  warehousemen,  Gravel  Street,  City,  and 
a  very  respectable  house  it  was.  There  was  nothing  flashy  about 
it ;  it  was  not  what  is  nowadays  genteelly  called  '  enterprising,'  a 
city  term  which  covers  some  strange  doings,  but  it  did  a  good 
business  in  a  safe,  old-fashioned  way.  Its  customs  were  so  old- 
world  that  the  younger  of  the  two  partners  always  slept  on  the 
premises,  instead  of  leaving  at  four  or  five  o'clock  at  latest,  as 
others  in  his  position  do,  for  their  villas  in  the  country  or  by  the 
sea.  They  made  their  money  slowly,  but  very  surely,  as  all  folks 
must  do  who  have  a  tolerably  large  connection,  and  are  always 
getting  discount  for  their  ready  money. 

Our  principals  were,  I  believe,  as  kindly  as  they  were  honest ; 
but  in  my  humble  sphere  I  was  not  at  that  time  brought  into 
much  personal  connection  with  them.  The  link  between  them 
and  their  employes  was  Mr.  Raynor,  my  friend's  father  and  their 
head  clerk.  He  was  as  much  respected  by  his  inferiors  as  by  the 
members  of  the  firm ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  was  liked  so 
well,  at  least  by  the  junior  clerks.  He  never  said  in  words,  of 
course,  that  because  he  was  virtuous  it  behoved  us  to  have  nc 
cakes  and  ale,  but  his  viitue  was  so  very  patent,  and  also,  let  me 
allow,  at  once  so  perfectly  genuine,  that  it  not  only  reproved  all 
dissipation,  but  even  suppressed  the  liarmless  ebullition  of  our 
youthful  spirits.  He  had  also  the  unpopular  habit  of  applying 
for  subscriptions  under  the  name  of  *  our  mites,'  in  aid  of  mission- 
ary enterprise  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  of  the  discouragement  of 
Sunday  trading ;  of  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  and  even  of 
the  purging  of  Great  Britain  from  the  crying  sin  and  shame  of 
tobacco-  smoking. 

We  did  not  mind  giving  our  fourpenny  pieces,  though  that 
was  sometimes  inconvenient,  half  so  much  as  having  to  write  our 
names  down,  as  was  always  insisted  upon,  in  these  charitable  lists. 
He  would  thank  us  for  our  donations  in  the  most  earnest  manner ; 
but  at  the  same  time  would  reflect  upon  our  handwriting,  in  which 
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*  he  was  surprised  to  find  so  little  improvement,  considering  the 
experience  cf  which  we  had  had  the  advantage  during  our  engage- 
ment with  Halland  Brothers.'  At  Clapham,  where  he  lived,  if 
not  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  report,  he 
was  President  of  its  Teetotal  Society,  Vice-Chairman  of  its  Band 
of  Hope,  Honorary  Secretary  of  its  Anti-Climbing  Boy  Association, 
and,  in  short,  the  working  member  of  all  its  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions. He  often  assisted  them  very  liberally,  considering  his 
limited  income,  with  his  purse  ;  but  his  gift  of  oratory  was  always 
at  their  service,  and  he  poured  it  out  in  lecture  hall,  assembly, 
and  schoolroom  in  lavish  profusion.  In  those  days  a  free  pass  to 
the  pit  of  a  theatre  was  a  great  boon  to  us ;  but  we  did  not  so 
highly  estimate  even  a  platform  ticket  to  a  meeting  in  Zion 
Chapel,  or  in  the  Young  Men's  Improvement  Hall,  to  hear  old 
Eaynor  lecture.  He  was  most  generous  in  the  distribution  of 
these  favours,  and  not  to  make  use  of  the  privileges  thus  oflFered  to 
us  was  to  give  him  great  oflFence.  Poor  Fred  led  a  sad  life  with 
some  of  us  on  this  account. 

'  Confound  you,  Eaynor  I  here's  your  governor  sent  me  another 
ticket  to  hear  him  spout ; '  or,  *  I  say,  Fred,  will  you  guarantee 
me  a  rise  in  salary  at  Christmas  if  I  sacrifice  myself  this  time  ? ' 
It  was  very  hard  upon  the  poor  yoimg  fellow,  for,  as  he  justly  said, 

*  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  you  know.  It's  a  precious  sight  worse  for 
me  than  for  you.  I  have  to  go  to  aK  these  things.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  anyone  was  ever  preached  to  death.' 

He  certainly  suffered  considerably;  for  whereas  during  the 
delivery  of  the  old  gentleman's  addresses  his  eye  only  occasionally 
wandered  to  one  or  the  other  of  us,  it  always  made  the  wretched 
Fred  its  starting-point,  and  generally  came  back  again  to  him 
after  any  peculiarly  '  powerful '  appeal  to  our  *  nobler  natures,'  as 
much  as  to  say,  'What  do  you  think  of  that^  you  young  reprobate  ? 
Did  not  that  search  your  very  marrow  ? '  Not  that  poor  Fred 
was  a  reprobate,  but  that  he  had  a  natural  taste  for  pleasure 
of  all  kinds,  and  did  not  by  any  means  count  the  listening  to 
these  improving  discourses  as  a  pleasure.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  reverenced  his  father  most  profoundly,  and  thought  him  not 
only  one  of  the  best  men  alive,  but  gifted  with  extraordinary 
talents.  *  It  is  my  own  fault,'  he  used  to  say,  *  that  I  don't  like 
his  lectures.  Everybody  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  tells  me 
they  are  first-rate.  It  is  sheer  stupidity,  I  know,  that  makes  me 
fail  to  see  their  merits ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  co  understand  how 
good  the  old  governor  is,  down  to  his  very  boots.' 

In  this  artless  manner  Fred  Saynor  used  to  confess  to  me  his 
faith  in  his  parent ;  but  the  world  at  large  was  doubtless  scarcely 
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aware  of  the  feelings  that  did  such  honour  to  the  lad's  nature. 
The  reason  of  this  confidence  in  my  case  was  tliat  Fred  was  what 
we  in  those  days  used  to  call  *  sweet  upon '  my  sister  Kitty.  Of 
course  the  thing  ought  never  to  have  been  'dreamt  of  (only 
young  people  have  no  conmiand  over  their  dreams),  for  Fred  had 
but  ninety  pounds  a  year,  paid  monthly,  and  poor  Kitty  next  to 
nothing  at  all ;  but  they  made  a  fool's  paradise  of  their  own,  and 
lived  in  it.  Fred's  behaviour  under  these  circumstances  was 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  more  feasible  one. 
The  frugalities  he  practised  with  the  idea  of  eventually  buying  a 
furnished  residence,  and  setting  up  housekeeping  on  a  microscopic 
scale,  were  tremendous,  and  reminded  me  of  the  asceticisms  of 
the  cloister.  He  drank  ginger-pop  with  his  dinner  instead  of  half- 
and-half ;  started  an  hour  earlier  from  his  home  at  Clapham  every 
morning,  on  foot,  that  he  might  save  his  bus  fare  to  the  office, 
and  always  kept  his  gloves  in  his  pocket  save  when  in  the  company 
of  his  divinity.  To  be  sure  he  would  *  break  out '  every  now  and 
then,  as  habitual  drunkards  are  said  to  do  after  months  of  ab- 
stinence, but  by  no  means  in  the  same  way ;  he  would  indulge 
himself  by  buying  some  pretty  little  present  for  his  darling,  which 
gave  her  infinite  pleasure  save  for  the  thought  of  the  sum  it  must 
have  cost  him.  But  he  always  used  to  silence  her  by  protesting 
that  the  money  was  '  a  windfall,'  and  did  not  affect  the  great  mass 
of  his  savings  (about  2Z.  18$.  6c2.)  at  all. 

These  windfalls  grew  to  be  pretty  frequent  after  a  little  while, 
and  with  their  frequency  (though  I  did  not  associate  the  fects 
together  very  particularly  at  the  time)  I  noticed  that  Fred,  whose 
constitution  was  always  delicate,  got  to  have  a  thinner  and  more 
careworn  appearance.  Indeed,  I  remember  saying  on  one  occasion 
when  he  brought  Kitty  her  first  locket  (and  angered  me  by  de- 
clining to  accompany  me  to  the  play  on  the  ground  of  having  no 
money),  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  starved  himself  to  buy  it. 
Moreover,  when  I  did  occasionally  persuade  him  to  go  with  me  to 
any  entertainment,  he  not  only  did  not  take  the  same  interest  in 
it  as  of  yore,  which  I  could  understand  from  his  love-lorn  state, 
but  he  used  to  fall  asleep  during  the  best  part  of  it,  such  as  the 
ballet,  which  I  really  could  not  imderstand.  It  was  bad  enough 
for  one's  friend  to  fall  in  love,  but  that  he  should  do  so  with  one's 
sister  was  a  double  misfortune,  and  desolated  me  as  it  were  both 
ways,  for  Kitty  and  I  being  orphans  lived  alone  together ;  and  her 
attentions,  which  should  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  me, 
were  now  divided  between  myself  and  Fred ;  while,  as  I  have  said, 
I  lost  my  friend's  companionship.  This  state  of  things  went  on 
for  about  a  year — quite  long  enough  to  knit  the  two  jounff  people 
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together  very  firmly,  and  to  make  me  feel  Fred  to  be  quite  '  one  of 
the  family ' — and  then  the  bright  little  bubble  burst.  Mr.  Jacob 
Baynor  discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  stamped  it  out  as 
though  it  had  been  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  instead  of  the 
tender  passion. 

For  my  part,  considering  the  great  benevolence  of  his  character, 
I  thought  it  was  done  rather  brutally.  There  was  to  be  a  total 
cessation  of  all  intercourse ;  the  lovers  were  not  even  to  write  to 
one  another  for  two  whole  years,  when  Fred  would  come  of  age. 
After  that,  said  the  old  gentleman,  if  his  son  was  still  blinded  by 
his  folly,  he  might  take  his  own  course,  though  it  would  never 
have  his  father's  approbation.  I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Fred  showed  some  lack  of  spirit  in  submitting  to  such  harsh  con- 
ditions ;  for  since  he  did  not  mean  to  give  Kitty  up,  and  was  not 
in  the  end  to  have  the  paternal  sanction,  I  could  not  see  what 
advantage  was  gained  by  denying  himself  her  society  in  the  mean 
time.  But  his  sense  of  duty,  notwithstanding  we  felt  sure  that  his 
employers  would  not  have  dismissed  him  for  taking  his  own  way 
in  such  a  matter,  forbad  that  course.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
expressed  himself  very  strongly,  though  with  great  respect,  to  his 
parent,  &nd  that  it  had  taken  all  he  knew  to  prevent  an  immediate 
rupture.  *  It  is  my  father's  love  for  me,'  he  said, '  which  makes 
him  so  inexorable,  since  he  cannot  believe  that  ipy  happiness  lies 
where  it  does ;  while  as  to  making  me  an  allowance  on  which  I 
could  marry,  it  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  not  a  guinea  to 
spare,  so  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  governor.' 

'  He  would  have  guineas  to  spare,'  said  I  bitterly  (for  I  felt  for 
poor  Kitty), '  if  he  did  not  throw  them  away  upon  the  Ojibbeways 
and  other  unconverted  tribes.' 

'  Well,  it  is  his  own  money,  Frank,'  answered  Fred  gravely, 
*  and  he  thinks  he  is  doing  good  with  it.' 

And  Kitty  of  course  took  the  same  view  of  the  aflFair  as  Fred 
did.  She  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  in  making  articles  of 
fancy  work  (in  which  she  had  a  very  pretty  taste),  and  disposed  of 
them  for  such  prices  as  she  could  get,  in  order  to  have  a  little 
purse  by  the  time  those  terrible  two  years  should  be  over ;  and 
though  I  discountenanced  her  in  so  doing,  I  believe  the  constant 
employment  saved  her  a  deal  of  fretting.  The  toil  too  seemed  to 
do  her  no  physical  harm ;  her  blue  eyes  were  as  bright  as  ever, 
and  her  little  mouth  had  always  a  cheerful  smile  for  me  that  had 
far  more  of  hope  in  it  than  of  resignation.  Her  only  happiness  for 
the  present,  however  (except  what  lay  in  looking  forward),  was,  I 
verily  believe,  to  hear  me  talk  of  Fred  and  his  doings ;  how  the 
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dear  creature  looked,  what  he  said  (and,  in  the  way  of  message,  even 
how  he  said  it),  and  how  he  kept  up  under  his  disappointment. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  very  little  to  tell  her ;  for 
though,  of  course,  I  saw  Fred  at  the  office,  I  saw  him  nowhere  else. 
He  would  leave  directly  his  work  was  over,  and  came  in  the 
morning  as  punctually  as  usual,  but  what  he  did  with  himself  in 
the  mean  time  I  could  not  find  out.  From  certain  appearances, 
however,  I  had  misgivings  as  to  his  course  of  life ;  he  had  a  wan 
and  dissipated  air,  and  would  sometimes  fall  asleep  over  his  ledger, 
in  a  way  that  seemed  to  me  to  hint  at  very  late  hours  overnight. 
I  thought  it  quite  possible,  knowing  his  natural  love  of  pleasure, 
that  he  had  overrated  his  own  strength  of  character,  and  was 
striving  to  drown  his  sense  of  disappointment  and  injustice  in  the 
usual  manner.  Young  as  I  was,  and  not,  I  am  afraid,  of  too  strict 
principles  myself,  I  thought  it  my  duty  as  Kitty's  brother  to  hint 
my  suspicions,  but  Fred  assured  me  that  they  were  groundless. 

'  I  have  no  heart,  my  dear  fellow,  just  now,'  he  said,  'for  any 
amusement,  whether  harmless  or  otherwise,  and  I  find  it  best  for 
me  to  be  alone  and  at  home.' 

I  was  boi\pd  to  believe  him,  for  I  had  never  known  Fred  to  tell 
a  lie,  but  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I  had  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  had  deceived  me.  I  was  fond  of  a  little  gaiety  myself,  in 
which  Kitty  encouraged  me — as  I  am  now  firmly  persuaded  in  order 
that  she  might  have  the  more  opportunities  for  sitting  up  to  work,  for 
when  at  home  I  would  not  permit  it — and  on  a  certain  occasion  J[ 
had  been  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  As  I  was  walking  home  and 
passing  the  doors  of  a  music  hall,  I  could  have  taken  my  oath  that 
I  saw  Frederic  Eaynor  in  the  crowd  that  was  emerging  from  it ; 
the  next  moment  I  lost  sight  of  him,  but  if  I  had  spoken  to  him  I 
could  not  have  been  more  sure  of  his  identity.  He  was  at  the 
office  at  the  usual  hour,  looking  very  much  as  if  after  the  music 
hall  he  had  been  at  the  cyder  cellars  (as  the  late  supper  houses 
were  called  in  those  days),  but  of  course  I  had  no  right  to  dictate 
to  him  as  to  how  he  should  spend  his  evenings. 

*  So  you  were  at  "  the  Harmonium,"  my  friend,  last  night,'  said 
I,  half  in  banter,  half  in  remonstrance. 

*  Indeed  I  was  not,'  said  he,  looking  me  straight  in  the  fisu^  as 
was  his  custom.  '  I  went  home  from  the  office,  and  remained  there 
all  the  evening,  except  for  half  an  hour  when  I  went  out — ^'  he 
hesitated,  then  added, '  on  business.' 

Then  somehow  I  felt,  not  because  of  the  music  hall,  but  because 
of  his  lying  to  me  in  that  composed  way,  that  Fred  was  going  to 
the  bad.    At  the  same  time  I  little  guessed  how  very  faa  he  had 
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advanced  that  way,  and  least  of  all  the  direction  his  erring  steps  had 
taken. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  communications  between  Fred 
and  my  sister  had  been  cut  oflF,  that  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
been  in  the  employment  of  Halland  Brothers,  Mr.  Jacob  Eaynor 
did  not  appear  at  his  desk  at  his  ordinary  hour  or  rather  minute, 
for  he  was  punctuality  personified.  We  all  concluded  that  he  was 
ill,  particularly  as  Fred  was  also  absent,  but  the  cause  of  their  non- 
appearance was,  as  it  turned  out,  much  worse  than  anything  we  had 
imagined.  Both  the  members  of  the  firm  were  in  their  usual 
places,  and  when  the  time  for  closing  arrived,  word  came  to  us  that 
all  the  clerks  were  to  remain,  as  there  was  something  of  importance 
to  be  coDMuimicated  to  them.  Even  then,  few  of  us  associated  the 
matter  with  the  Raynors,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  had  qualms  of  con- 
science as  to  whether  some  peccadillo  of  their  own  more  serious  than 
common  might  not  be  the  cause  of  so  portentous  an  annoimcement. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Halland,  the  elder,  so  moved  as  when  he  began 
to  address  ue. 

'A  great  misfortime,  my  friends,  has  befallen  us  all'  (we 
thought  the  house  had  failed).  *  Dishonesty,  for  the  first  time,  as 
I  believe,  has  crept  in  among  us.  One  of  our  number,  hitherto 
trusted  on  his  own  account,  and  much  more  so  on  account  of  his 
relationship  to  another,  has  betrayed  his  trust.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  such  a  wretched  termination  of  a  career  that  promised  so 
brightly  should  be  a  warning  to  us  all ;  but  it  is  an  example 
bought  at  a  dear  rate  indeed,  at  the  cost  (for  one  thing)  of  a 
father's  misery.  I  left  our  dear  and  long-tried  friend,  Mr.  Eaynor, 
this  morning  well-nigh  heart-broken ;  a  man  that  will  never  be  him- 
self again.  His  son  Frederic  has  falsified  his  accounts,  with  the 
object  of  procuring  money,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
indulgence  and  dissipation.' 

What  he  said  more  I  did  not  rightly  understand,  the  announce- 
ment of  Frederic's  guilt  fell  on  me  like  a  blow  and  stunned  me. 
I  was  pained  and  shocked  upon  my  own  account,  for  he  had  been 
my  nearest  friend,  and  until  lately  my  most  constant  companion ; 
but  my  great  distress  and  wretchedness  arose  firom  the  thought  of 
poor  Kitty.  I  pictured  to  myself  how  she  would  look  that  night 
when  I  should  tell  her,  *  Frederic  is  a  thief :  you  must  forget  him.' 

I  saw  her  large  blue  eyes  staring  at  me  in  mute  deq)air,  and 
the  work  dropping  from  her  little  hands  in  horror — the  work  at 
which  there  was  no  need  to  toil  in  futiure,  since  he  for  whose  sake 
she  wearied  herself  had  proved  unworthy  of  her.  Proved  ?  No.  It 
was  not  proved,  and  before  that  was  done  I  woulcj  teU  her 
nothing. 
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I  asked  to  have  a  few  words  in  private  with  my  employeis,  a 
liberty  which  nothing  but  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  would 
have  prompted  me  to  do ;  for  though  I  knew  them  to  be  justi  their 
manaers  to  their  inferiors  were  somewhat  austere,  and  I  filled  but  a 
very  humble  place  in  their  service.  They  gave  permission  at  once, 
and  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  two  brothers.  They  looked  at 
me  very  gravely ;  my  impression  is  that,  having  perhaps  heard  of 
my  intimacy  with  Frederic,  they  expected  me  to  confess  to  some 
connivance  with  his  evil  deeds.  This  made  me  feel  more  em- 
barrassed than  ever ;  I  stood  speechless. 

'  What  have  you  got  to  say,  Mr.  Clayton  ?  *  asked  Mr.  Halland 
coldly  ;  '  our  time  is  precious.' 

*  Sir,'  cried  I,  scarce  knowing  what  I  said,  *  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  another,  of  my  sister  Kitty,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Frederic  Raynor.  She  loves  him  with  all  her  heart,  and  you  were 
talking  of  broken  hearts.  Oh,  pray  have  mercy  upon  her.  Do 
not  pass  sentence  upon  Fred  unless  you  are  quite  sure.' 

The  brothers  exchanged  significant  glances  with  one  another. 

'  This  is  very  sad,'  said  Mr.  John  (the  yoimger)  gently ;  *  we 
did  not  know  of  it.' 

^  No,  sir,'  said  I,  *  it  was  not  talked  about.  Mr.  Raynor  dis- 
approved of  the  match,  but  it  was  to  take  place  next  year,  nevw- 
theless.' 

'Ah,  disobedience  was  to  be  expected  of  him,'  observed 
Mr.  Halland.     *  Your  sister,  Mr.  Clayton,  has  had  a  lucky  escape.* 

'  She  will  not  think  so,  sir ;  and  it  will  kill  her.' 

'  My  poor  lad,'  said  the  younger  partner,  laying  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  at  which  I  burst  into  tears,  though  I  strove  to  re- 
strain them,  '  we  are  very  sorry :  sorry  for  her  and  sorry  for  you ; 
you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  those  tears,  which  do  you  honour.' 

*  Frederic  Raynor  will  not  be  punished,'  said  Mr.  Halland  in  a 
gentler  tone ;  *  or  rather  he  will  be  left  to  the  stings  of  his  own 
conscience ;  for  liis  father's  sake,  we  shall  spare  him  all  public 
shame.  He  sails  for  Australia  next  week.  In  a  new  land  and 
under  new  influence  there  is  still  a  hope  that  he  may  make  amends 
for  his  sinful — nay,  his  criminal — act,  and  become  another  man.' 

*  Oh,  sir,  but  are  you  quit«  sure  he  did  it  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he  confessed  as  much  to  my  brother  and  myself  this 
morning,  and  in  his  father's  presence ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  murder 
— parricide — was  not  added  to  his  other  crime,  for  I  thought  it 
would  have  killed  the  old  man.' 

*  It  will  kill  Kitty,  cried  I  vehemently. 

*iNo,  no,'  said  the  younger  brother ;  *  it  will  not  kill  her,  if,  as 
we  doubt  not,  she  is  a  good  girL    She  will  see  that  this  ypin% 
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man  is  not  worthy  of  her,  and  in  the  end  will  make  a  better 
choice.' 

'  Can  I  see  him,  sir  ? ' 

*  No,  my  lad  ;  it  is  his  own  wish  that  he  should  see  no  one  till 
he  sets  sail.  An  interview  with  him  would  only  pain  you,  for  I 
see  you  have  a  tender  heart.  We  must  forget  him,  that  is  the 
kindest  thing  to  be  done  on  all  accounts ;  and  above  all  things  let 
no  one  speak  of  him  to  his  father.' 

'  Could  you  ask  him  to  write  to  Kitty? '  said  I  simply.  I  had 
a  selfish  hope  that  I  might  be  spared  the  telling  of  his  disgrace 
with  my  own  lips. 

^  We  could,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Halland ;  *  but  if  you  will  take 
our  advice,  you  will  not  ask  it.  He  would  only  unsettle  her  by 
dwelling,  perhaps,  upon  possibilities  that  may  never  be  realised. 
We  are  very  sorry  for  you.  We  shall  think  no  worse  of  you,  but 
better,  for  having  spoken  in  his  behalf;  but  his  case  is  in  our 
opinion  a  hopeless  one.  It  will  be  best,  much  best,  to  represent  it 
as  being  so  to  your  sister.' 

Then  I  made  my  bow  and  departed  in  sad  distress,  only,  ere  I 
did  so,  Mr.  John  Halland  held  out  his  hand,  which  had  never 
been  done  to  me,  or  to  any  of  the  clerks,  as  I  believe,  before ; 
an  hour  before  it  would  have  made  me  very  proud,  but  there 
was  small  comfort  to  me  now  in  any  such  mark  of  honour. 

I  found  Kitty  that  evening,  as  usual,' at  her  embroidery,  in 
which  kind  of  work  she  had  really  attained  a  great  proficiency  ; 
she  had  called  to  me  from  the  parlour  as  I  came  in,  in  a  bright 
cheery  way,  which  showed  me  that  she  had  some  good  news  to 
communicate,  doubtless  concerning  increased  prices  paid  to  her  by 
those  who  bought  her  work ;  but  the  smile  faded  from  her  face 
directly  she  caught  sight  of  mine. 

*  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Frederic  ?'  cried  she,  with 
agitation. 

'  Not  as  to  health,  darling ;  but  in  other  ways,  alas  I  there  is.' 
And  then  I  told  her  all.  It  was  an  easier  task  than  I  expected, 
from  her  never  making  the  least  interruption  ;  but  listening  with 
pale  face  and  rigid  lips  until  the  end — and  even  when  I  had  done 
there  was  no  outburst. 

*Then  you  believe,  Frank,  that  Frederic  Raynor,  your  old 
friend,  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud  ? '  was  all  she  said. 

*  My  darling,'  cried  I,  *  I  have  no  choice  but  to  believe  it, 
though  Heaven  knows  I  would  give  all  I  have  to  think  him  in- 
nocent.    He  has  confessed  to  it  himself.' 

*  Did  you  hear  him  ?  did  you  see  him  ? '  inquired  Kitty,  in 
quick  passionate  tones. 
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<No,  dear;  but  both  the  Messrs.  Hallands  were  present 
when ^^ 

'  What  do  I  care  for  the  Messrs.  Hallands  ? '  she  broke  forth. 
*  What  do  I  know  of  them  that  I  shotdd  believe  it  night  because 
they  say  so,  although  the  sun  is  shining?  I  do  know  Fred. 
He  is  good  and  honest,  generous  and  kind.  If  your  employers 
called  your  sister  a  thief,  would  you  believe  them  thepn  ?  It  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  true  than  this  is.  It  is  they  who  are  thieves, 
for  they  have  stolen  his  good  name.' 

I  could  not  have  dreamt  that  there  was  such  force  and  fury  in 
Kitty's  gentle  nature,  as  shone  forth  in  her  looks  and  tone ;  they 
did  not  spare  even  myself. 

*  You  are  a  coward,  and  not  worthy  of  such  a  friend,  Frank. 
If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  would  have  said,  "  You  lie  I  you 
Uel"' 

^  My  darling,  calm  yourself,'  said  I  as  gently  as  I  could,  for  I 
really  feared  that,  in  her  extreme  excitement,  she  would  do  herself 
some  serious  mischief.  '  It  is  a  question  of  proof  and  fact.  K  a 
man  confesses  to  a  crime,  there  is  an  end  to  all  doubts.' 

'  Let  him  confess  it  to  tm^  cried  she ;  *  let  him  tell  me  with 
his  own  lips,  ^*  I  have  falsified  my  father's  accounts ;  I  have  robbed 
the  men  who  gave  me  bread."  And  not  even  then  would  I  say, 
^  I  believe  it."  I  would  say,  "  You  are  mad,  and  know  not  what 
you  say." ' 

It  was  idle,  of  course,  to  reason  with  her  after  this,  and  I  did 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  I  spoke  of  the  probability  of  Raynor's 
writing  to  her  himself  before  he  left  England ;  for  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Halland's  advice,  to  ask  him  to  do  so. 
It  was  clear  that  no  hand  but  his  could  open  her  eyes  ;  and  he  was 
bound — alas,  I  could  no  longer  say  '  in  honour ' — but  in  conunon 
humanity,  to  release  her  from  her  engagement. 

*  If  he  writes  to  say  he  is  innocent,'  said  I,  *  then  I  will  believe 
him,  though  you  and  I  should  be  the  only  persons  to  do  so.' 

^  He  will  not  do  that,'  answered  the  girl ;  *  for  he  will  know 
that  I  shall  take  his  innocence  for  granted.' 

And  so  the  matter  was  left.  In  the  letter  I  addressed  to 
Frederic  Kaynor,  I  adjured  him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
matter  in  which  he  stood  accused,  for  my  sister's  sake.  If  he  was 
guiltless  he  had  only  to  say  so,  and  we  two  at  least  would  continue 
to  hold  him  innocent,  though  all  the  world  should  be  on  the  other 
side.  But  if  he  had  really  disgraced  himself,  was  it  not  his  du^ 
to  confess  it  to  us,  that  time  might  erase  his  image  from  my 
sister's  heart,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  reception  of  another  ?  I 
put  all  this  in  as  gentle  language  as  I  could,  conaistently  with 
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Kitty's  interest,  but  I  felt  that  they  were  hard  terms.  It  was 
humiliation  enough  that  he  had  already  owned  his  crime  to  his 
employers,  without  my  constituting  myself  his  father-confessor ; 
and  it  must  be  added  that  after  that  affair  of  the  music  hall  I  had 
not  the  confidence  in  his  word  which  I  now  professed. 

His  reply  was  of  an  evasive  nature ;  he  did  not  write  to  Kitty 
at  all ;  and  only  these  few  words  to  me,  with  neither  commence- 
ment nor  signature :  *  Kitty  is  quite  free,  and  may  her  next  choice 
be  a  less  imhappy  one.     God  bless  you  both.' 

Of  course  this  was  tantamoimt  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
crime  ;  but  it  was  not  precisely  so,  which  I  thought  cruel.  I  saw 
that  my  poor  sister  was  not  even  yet  convinced  by  it ;  so,  without 
saying  one  word  to  her,  I  went  down  to  Clapham  that  very  evening 
to  see  Frederic  face  to  face.  He  had  set  oflF  to  Liverpool  to  go 
on  board  ship,  an  hour  before  I  arrived  ;  and  on  my  asking  to  see 
his  father,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Jacob  Raynor  was  too  ill  to 
speak  with  anyone. 

I  said  nothing  of  this  to  Kitty,  but  by  some  means  or  other 
she  had  foimd  out  where  I  had  been,  and  thanked  me  for  all  the 
pains  I  had  taken  on  her  account.  *  I  have  only  one  favour  more 
to  ask,'  she  said,  *  in  connection  with  this  subject ; '  and  when  of 
course  I  answered, '  It  is  granted,  darling,'  she  said, '  Pray  promise 
me  never  to  speak  to  me  of  Fred  again.'  She  did  not  even  ask  for 
his  last  note,  which  I  therefore  kept  in  my  own  possession.  In 
looking  at  it,  as  I  sometimes  did,  though  always  with  a  keen  sense 
of  pain,  it  struck  me  how  like  the  writing  was  to  the  elder  Raynor's ; 
this,  however,  I  bad  often  noticed  before ;  it  was  the  case  even 
with  the  formation  of  his  figures,  and  that  (and  the  Devil)  had 
doubtless  put  it  into  his  head  to  falsify  his  father's  books. 

IL 

Under  no  circumstances,  it  is  probable,  would  the  firm  have 
prosecuted  Fred  ;  but  the  defalcations  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
were  not  very  serious,  and  only  extended  over  eighteen  months  or 
so.  They  were  discovered  quite  accidentally  by  Mr.  Halland; 
though,  had  it  been  otherwise — ^that  is,  if  Mr.  Raynor  himself  had 
found  them  out — I  did  not  believe  he  would  have  concealed  his  son's 
depravity  for  an  instant.  It  shocked  me  to  think  that  each  of 
those  '  windfalls,'  of  which  the  unhappy  young  fellow  used  to  talk 
BO  lightly,  had  probably  been  a  successful  fraud  upon  his  employers, 
and  I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  haggard  and  weary  looks  which 
had  accompanied  his  introduction  to  crime.  I  should  have  desired 
Kitty  to  return  those  little  presents  to  her,  which  I  felt  had  not 
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been  his  to  give,  but  that,  in  the  first  place,  my  lips  were  sealed 
upon  all  concerning  him ;  and,  secondly,  I  knew  those  relics  of 
her  lost  love  were  her  greatest  treasures.  I  never  saw  them,  but 
when  I  came  upon  her  suddenly  sometimes,  she  would  lock  her 
little  desk,  and  rise  from  it  with  such  a  look  as  a  devotee  might 
wear  caught  on  her  knees  (by  one  of  another  faith)  before  a  shrine. 
She  did  not  mope  nor  show  by  any  outward  sign  that  her  young 
hopes  were  withered ;  she  even  redoubled  her  solicitude,  always 
great,  for  my  home  comfort ;  but  I  felt  that  life  was  in  her  case 
no  longer  a  blessing  to  be  enjoyed,  but  a  long  tedious  road  to  be 
trodden  with  a  burthen,  only  to  be  laid  down  on  that  last  mile- 
stone which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  graves.  Of  course  I  hoped 
otherwise  at  first ;  that  the  poor  girl  would  gradually  forget  the 
man  who  had  thus  trodden  out  the  wellspring  of  her  youth  and 
happiness ;  but  in  the  end  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 

In  less  than  a  year,  though  still  comely,  *Kitty  had  lost  the 
good  looks  which  belong  to  girlhood,  and  only  needed  the  garb  of 
the  pious  sisterhood  to  enrol  her  with  those  who  have  given  up  the 
world  and  affianced  themselves  to  Heaven.  Instead  of  the  work 
which  she  had  so  assiduously  pursued  for  love's  sake,  she  now  gave 
up  her  leisure  time  in  ministrations  among  the  poor. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  after  his  son's  catastrophe  before 
Mr.  Jacob  Kaynor  reappeared  at  the  office,  and  when  he  did  so, 
he  was  scarcely  recognisable.  His  hair,  which  had  been  iron  grey, 
was  now  become  snow  white ;  his  erect  form  was  bowed  ;  and 
instead  of  looking  those  who  spoke  with  him  in  the  face,  he 
studiously  kept  his  eyes  averted  from  them,  and  generally  fixed 
upon  the  ground.  There  was  no  need  to  speak  of  the  disgrace 
that  his  only  son  had  inflicted  on  him,  for  it  could  be  read  in  his 
fece,  in  his  voice,  and  even  in  his  very  movements,  which,  hereto- 
fore somewhat  stiff  and  pompous,  had  become  vague  and  sham- 
bling. For  my  own  part,  I  confess  (though  I  could  not  but  pity 
him)  his  presence  was  even  less  agreeable  to  me  than  before, 
though  it  had  no  longer  any  fears  for  me ;  he  never  asked  us  for 
subscriptions  to  this  or  that  benevolent  object  now ;  never  found 
fault  with  our  caligraphy ;  never  administered  little  private 
lectures  of  his  own,  or  invited  us  to  attend  his  public  ones.  Bat 
I  could  not  forget  that  if  this  man  had  been  less  unyielding  in  the 
matter  of  his  son's  affections,  less  stem  in  forbidding  him  both 
companionship  and  correspondence  with  the  object  of  them, 
Fred  would  never  have  gone  so  fatally  astray.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
acted  within  his  rights  as  a  father,  but  he  had  exercised  them,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  those  professions 
of  kindliness  and  goodwill  to  aU  men,  of  the  genuineness  of  which 
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I  was  still  far  from  doubting.  Indeed^  one  of  the  most  painful 
features  of  his  case  was  that  his  occupation  in  the  way  of  public 
well-doing  seemed  to  have  gone,  simply  through  lack,  not  of  will, 
but  of  *  heart'  for  it;  his  backbone,  as  one  of  my  fellow-clerks 
expressed  it,  appeared  to  have  slipped  out,  and  left  him  limp,  yet 
with  no  one  to  lean  on ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  at  home  he 
would  now  sit  for  hours  muttering  to  himself  and  staring  at  the 
wall.  He  did  his  office  work  notwithstanding,  with  his  usual 
mechanical  exactness,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  his  employers 
to  extend  to  him  the  indulgence  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  wanting,  however  inadequately  he  might  have  served  them. 

Neither  they  nor  their  subordinates  ever  ventured  to  speak 
to  him  concerning  his  son,  but  it  was  somehow  generally  under- 
stood that  the  old  man  was  saving  all  he  could,  and  sending  it 
from  time  to  time  across  the  seas  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy 
exile.  I  had  no  doubt  that,  now  his  expenses  in  the  way  of  public 
charity  had  ceased,  these  savings  were  considerable;  but  I 
took  no  accoimt  of  them  in  connection  with  my  poor  sister ;  if 
Frederic  Raynor  had  grown  ever  so  prosperous,  whether  by  his 
own  exertions  or  by  his  fether's  help,  I  could  not  have  welcomed 
him  as  a  brother-in-law ;  and  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  hear  of 
his  return  to  England  because  I  knew  Kitty  loved  him  still.  My 
affection  for  my  sister  must  be  my  excuse  for  any  hardness  I  may 
seem  to  have  shown  towards  my  former  friend ;  and  indeed  by 
reason  of  the  change  I  saw  in  her,  and  of  the  indignation  I 
experienced  on  beholding  it,  my  very  employment  with  Halland 
Brothers  had  become  distasteful  to  me,  from  its  connection  with 
her  misfortune.  Otherwise  I  had  reason  to  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  firm,  who  (doub£less  from  what  I  had 
told  them  on  that  unhappy  day,  though  they  never  referred  to  it) 
had  become  unexpectedly  alive  to  my  merits,  and  conferred  upon 
me  considerable  promotion.  When  I  brought  her  the  good  news, 
Kitty  congratulated  me  much  more  warmly  than  I  had  expected ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  certain  unpleasantness  in  deriv- 
ing prosperity  from  a  source  which,  however  indirectly,  had  been 
the  ruin  of  her  happiness ;  but  her  characteristic  unselfishness  (as 
I  supposed)  prevented  the  dear  girl  from  looking  on  the  matter 
with  a  jaundiced  eye,  but  rather  regarded  it  as  the  natural  reward 
of  good  desert. 

About  four  years  after  poor  Fred's  departure,  during  which 
time  not  one  word  had  dropped  concerning  him  from  his  father's 
lips,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  office. 

It  had  been,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  custom  ever  since  its 
establishment  for  one  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  firm  to 
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reside  on  the  business  premises,  and  they  had  up  to  this  [time 
been  inhabited  by  the  younger  Mr.  Halland ;  but  circumstances 
now  occurred  (and  very  unexpected  they  were,  namely,  his 
marriage)  which  took  him  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Jacob  Eaynor  was  thereupon  requested  to  take  his  place, 
and  certainly  in  a  very  gratifying  way.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
rule  of  the  house,  he  was  to  take  possession  as  resident  partner ; 
a  considerable  simi,  amounting  indeed  to  2,000?.,  being  paid  over 
to  him  at  the  same  time  as  his  necessary  qualification. 

Indifierent  as  he  had  long  become  to  most  matters,  this 
seemed  to  rouse  the  old  man  from  his  lethargy,  though,  curiously 
enough,  without  producing  any  exultation.  He  seemed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  his  new  responsibility  rather  than  by 
its  advantages,  and  went  about  with  a  more  thoughtful  face  than 
ever,  though  his  manner  was  no  longer  so  absent  and  dreamy  as 
heretofore.  By  his  promotion  a  step  was  gained  by  all  the  jimiors, 
and  for  my  part  I  found  myself  the  second  clerk,  the  duties  of 
which  post  brought  me  into  immediate  contact  with  the  principals. 
Accordingly,  on  the  very  morning  after  Mr.  Eaynor  had  taken 
possession,  I  was  the  first  to  go  into  his  private  room  (lately 
occupied  by  Mr.  Halland,  junior)  with  the  usual  pile  of  office 
letters.  This  apartment  was  on  the  groimd  floor,  but  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  premises  by  a  long  stone  passage,  and  insured 
an  absolute  privacy  for  all  business  interviews.  I  did  not  much 
relish  my  new  employment,  on  accoimt  of  its  bringing  me  into 
connection  with  Mr.  Baynor ;  but  if  I  had  known  what  was  to 
come  of  it,  I  would  rather  have  been  a  junior  all  my  days  than 
have  gone  through  such  an  experience. 

The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes  as  I  entered  the  parlour  (as 
it  was  called)  was  the  new  partner  sitting  in  his  chair,  with  his 
head  fallen  forward  on  the  desk  before  him  in  a  pool  of  blood ;  a 
pistol  was  clutched  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  with 
terrible  literalness  blown  his  brains  out,  for  they  were  scattered  on 
the  opposite  wall. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  he  had  not  been  to  bed  the  pre- 
vious night  at  all,  but  had  sat  up  where  I  had  found  him,  and 
shortly  after  daylight  had  committed  the  fatal  deed ;  but  at  that 
time  so  overcome  was  I  by  the  shock  that  I  understood  little  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  unhappy  man,  whose  life  had  been  one  at 
least  of  good  intentions,  and  which  had  certainly  been  actuated  by 
good  principles,  had  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  his  own  hand. 
All  business  was  of  course  suspended  for  that  day,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  Kitty  what  had  occurred  (even  if  I  could  have  kept  so  sad 
a  secret  to  myself,  which  is  doubtful)  to  explain  my  return  home  at 
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sncli  an  unusually  early  hour.  All  she  said  was,  ^  Grod  forgive 
him  1 '  and  then,  as  if  involuntarily,  *  My  poor  Fred  1 '  which  showed 
whither^the  thoughts  of  her  bruised  heart  were  tending  still. 

I  was  of  course  a  witness  at  the  inquest,  where  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Eaynor's  suicide  was  clearly  proved,  and  attributed,  doubtless 
rightly,  to  the  right  source,  namely,  perturbation  of  mind  induced 
by  his  sudden  change  of  fortune  acting  upon  an  enfeebled  system. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  I  was  sent  for  by  the  surviving  part- 
ners, when  the  following  particulars  were  communicated  to  me. 
Mr.  Jacob  Baynor  had  shot  himself  from  remorse.  It  was  he,  and 
not  his  son,  who  had  robbed  his  employers,  and  poor  Fred  had 
known  it,  and  sacrificed  himself  for  his  father's  sake.  All  this  was 
stated  in  a  letter  written  by  the  unhappy  man  before  he  destroyed 
himself.  *  I  am  the  guiltiest  wretch  aUve,'  it  said,  *  and  the  most 
cowardly  ;  and  it  was  to  save  me  from  the  fate  which  is  now  about 
to  overtake  me,  that  my  Frederic  accepted  undeserved  shame.  He 
knew  that  I  could  never  survive  exposure,  after  my  long  and 
public  professions  of  goodness  and  welldoing.  They  were  not  pro- 
fessions in  a  false  sense,  for  I  believed  in  the  utility  of  what  I 
advocated,  but  an  overweening  vanity  consumed  me ;  I  wished  to 
be  looked  up  to,  not  only  as  the  deviser  and  agent  of  good  institu- 
tions, but  as  their  patron ;  the  money  I  stole  from  my  employers 
was  really  dedicated  to  this  end.  I  robbed  that  I  might  give  the 
money  away  to  deserving  objects  and  gain  a  name  for  practical 
benevolence.  If  you  think  that  a  proof  of  madness,  you  will  be 
charitable  indeed.  The  money  was  not  much,  though  it  might 
have  grown  to  be  so  had  not  the  discovery  taken  place  so  early. 
This  pistol  has  been  in  my  hand  before ;  my  son  found  it  there, 
and  said,  "  Let  me  bear  the  burthen,  father,  and  do  you  live  on." 
That  I  let  him  do  so  was  a  far  meaner  act  even  than  the  robbery 
of  my  kind  employers,  yet  I  infamously  survived  it.  I  saw  him 
leave  his  native  land  in  shame  and  ignominy ;  I  knew  that  he 
was  parting  for  ever  from  the  girl  he  loved;  I  knew  that  I 
was  plunging  others  into  unmerited  misery :  but  what  was  that 
to  me,  who  did  not  spare  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  For  four  years 
I  have  dragged  on  a  wretched  existence,  poisoned  by  the  know- 
ledge of  my  own  vileness,  and  made  more  wretched  still  by  the 
good  opinion  men  expressed  of  me ;  till  at  last  you,  my  employers, 
heaped  such  benefits  upon  my  unworthy  head  that  even  I  could  no 
longer  bear  them.  I  know  now  the  full  meaning  of  that  phrase 
**  as  coals  of  fire,"  when  applied  to  unmerited  good  will,  and  I  have 
found  them  insupportable.  When  you  read  this  I  shall  be  a  dead 
man.  The  2,000f.  you  have  given  me  in  such  mistaken  kindness 
is  untouched,  and  will  of  course  return  to  you.    I  have  earned 
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nothing  at  your  hands,  but  let  a  dying  sinner  appeal  to  you  in 
favour  of  the  innocent.    My  poor  Fred  I  my  poor  Fred  I  forgive  me, 

forgive 1 '    The  letter  had  no  conclusion,  but  the  bottom  of  its 

page  was  splashed  and  smeared  with  blood*  I  dropped  it  (it  had 
been  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Halland)  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
gust ;  but  not  because  of  its  red  finis.  My  soul  was  filled  with 
loathing  against  the  wretch  who  had  sacrificed  his  only  son  rather 
than  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  misdeed,  and  for  the 
moment  poor  Frederic's  wrongs  outweighed  with  me  those  of  Kate 
herself.  What  Boman,  what  Spartan,  of  them  all  had  ever  per- 
formed a  nobler  act  of  self-denial  than  this,  to  give  up  his  good 
name,  his  love,  and  his  country,  to  save  a  father's  character  firom 
well-merited  disgrace  I  What  injuries  had  this  old  man  wrought 
all  roimd  I  and  amongst  them  this  personal  wrong,  that  he  had 
caused  me  to  doubt  the  honour  of  my  dearest  friend,  and  to  desert 
him  in  the  hour  of  need !  And  oh,  what  misery  for  all  these  years 
had  my  sweet,  patient  Kitty  suffered  I 

Mr.  Halland's  grave  voice  interrupted  these  angry  thoughts. 
'  We  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Clayton,'  he  said, '  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  contents  of  that  sad  letter,  because  we  thought  that 
the  revelation  was  due  to  you.  It  has  been  made  known  to  no 
one  else,  and  I  need  not  say  that  we  look  to  you,  in  the  interests  of 
a  wronged  and  innocent  man,  to  preserve  the  secret.  We  do  not 
know  how  things  may  have  gone  with  your  poor  sister '^ 

Here  he  paused  and  looked  towards  his  brother,  who  struck  in* 

*  Mr.  Clayton  could  relieve  us  from  some  of  our  embarrassment 
in  this  matter  by  telling  us  frankly  how  things  stand  at  home.' 

Then  I  told  them,  not  without  some  bitterness,  how  Kitty's 
life  had  been  wrecked  by  that  blast  of  ill  report,  though  even  yet 
she  did  not  believe  it ;  how  the  few  years  that  had  intervened 
since  Frederic's  exile  had  been  as  half  a  lifetime  to  her;  and 
that  when  she  died,  it  would  be  this  miserable  wretch  who  had  cat 
short  her  days. 

'  The  man  is  dead,'  said  Mr.  Halland  softly. 

*  Yes,  sir,  but  his  deeds  live  after  him.' 

*  Your  wrath  is  just,'  put  in  the  younger  brother ;  *  still,  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of  remedy.  We  shall  telegrapli 
this  day  to  Frederic  Raynor,  to  summon  him  to  take  his  &ther's 
place  here ;  it  is  at  once  the  least  and  most  we  can  do  for  him. 
If  we  can  add,  however,  that  your  sister's  heart  is  still  within  his 
keeping ^ 

'  But  supposing  that  his  own  feelings  are  changed  ? '  suggested 
Mr.  Halland.  '  That  would  place  the  young  lady  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position.'  . 
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*  Tb  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten  that,'  returned  the  other  with  a 
touch  of  colour ;  he  was  known  to  have  been  happy  in  his  choice 
of  a  wife,  and  when  that  is  so,  men  are  apt  to  believe  in  the 
fidelity  even  of  their  own  sex. 

*  Whatever  happens  will  never  go  beyond  us  three,'  observed 
Mr.  Halland  thoughtfully.  *  Why  not  wire  "  Are  you  free?  "  and 
prepay  the  return  message.  Then  we  diall  know  all  in  a  '/ew 
hours.' 

And  this  business  method  of  treating  a  question  of  romance 
was  at  once  adopted. 

For  my  part,  from  mistrust  in  Fred,  I  had  veered  round  to  the 
most  complete  confidence  in  his  faithfulness  and  devotion ;  but  of 
course  Mr.  Halland's  view  had  been  the  correct  onc'^Sj^Why  should 
it  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  young  fellow  should  be  still 
*  wearing  the  willow '  for  one  whom  he  had  himself  absolved  from 
her  allegiance  to  him  ?  For  all  we  knew,  indeed,  he  might  be  dead 
and  buried  as  well  as  married.  No  return  telegram  reached  the 
office  that  day,  and  I  went  home  very  ill  at  ease ;  I  feared  lest 
Elitty  would  gather  from  my  manner  that  something  had  hap- 
pened, and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  make  any  excuse  for  my  ab- 
sence, I  would  not  have  seen  her  till  next  day.  As  it  was,  I  dined 
in  the  City,  and  called  again  at  the  office  in  the  evening — but 
there  was  no  news. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  a  strange  alteration  in  Kitty's 
face.  It  was  always  pale  enough  now,  poor  soul ;  it  looked  care- 
worn, though  never  grief-worn.  But  now  her  sweet  eyes  were  red 
and  swollen,  and  her  cheeks  showed  the  traces  of  many  tears. 
Unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  her  misery,  I  bade. her  a  hasty 
good-night,  and  was  about  to  take  up  my  bed  candle,  when  she 
suddenly  put  this  question,  *  Have  you  no  message  for  me,  Frank?* 

*  Message,  darling  ?    No.    What  news  did  you  expect  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  say  "  news," '  replied  she  in  a  strange  tone  of  sup- 
pressed triumph.  *  It  would  be  no  news  to  me  to  hear  that  Fred 
was  innocent.    I  knew  that  all  along.' 

^  Mr.  Halland  has  been  here,  then  I '  cried  I  in  astonishment. 
*  He  has  told  you  what  has  happened.' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  from  her  bosom  pulled  out  a 
telegram  wet  with  tears.  It  was  from  Frederic,  and  had  arrived 
an  hour  ago.  *  I  am  coming  home,  love.'  Not  a  word  else.  He 
had  not  troubled  himself  to  add,  *  My  innocence  is  established ; ' 
it  would  have  been  two  sovereigns  thrown  away. 

At  that  moment  a  hansom  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
next  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  younger  Mr.  Halland  asking 
the  servant  if  I  was  at  home.    I  knew  at  once  that  Frederia^lmd 
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sent  his  reply  to  his  private  house,  and  that  this  good  man  had 
driven  over  to  lile  at  once  upon  the  receipt  of  it. 

'  It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Clayton,'  whispered  he,  as  he  grasped  my 
hand.     •  He  comes  home  by  the  next  steamer.' 

He  came  upstairs,  and — well,  to  make  it  clear,  I  suppose,  how 
matters  stood,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  part  of  Fred's  message  that  he 
had  to  deliver — he  kissed  Kitty ;  and  we  sat  up  talking  till  past 
midnight.  But  not  a  word  did  we  ever  tell  her  of  that  question, 
'  Are  you  free  ? '  which  had  been  sent  so  unnecessarily  across  the 
world. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  firm,  Mr.  John  told  us,  since  they 
felt  that  a  man  with  such  an  exceptional  sense  of  duty  as  Frederic 
Eaynor  was  invaluable,  to  put  him  in  his  father's  place ;  while  in 
the  two  months  that  must  intervene  before  his  arrival  in  England 
their  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  selection  of  a  wedding 
present  for  their  junior  partner. 

*  My  wife,  Miss  Clayton,  will  do  herself  the  honour — for  such 
she  will  feel  it — of  calling  on  you  to-morrow,'  were  his  last  words. 
I  had  had  no  conception  that  *  Johnny,'  as  we  clerks  used  to 
call  him,  was  such  a  noble  fellow. 

The  next  day  we  were  all  summoned  before  the  partners,  and 
informed  that  a  grave  and  terrible  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Frederic  Raynor,  who  had  been  proved  wholly 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  But  not  a  word  was  said 
as  to  the  actual  offender ;  and  though  all  sorts  of  surmises  and 
suspicions  were  of  course  excited  among  my  fellow-clerks,  not  one 
of  them  ever  dreamt  of  accusing  that  exemplary  and  public- 
spirited  man,  Mr.  Jacob  Eaynor,  for  whom,  indeed,  a  sympathy 
greater  than  ever  was  now  aroused,  from  the  sense  that  he  had 
been  hurried  to  his  death  by  the  calumny  that  had  exiled  his  only 
son.  And  here  was  manifested  the  wisdom  of  making  Fred  a 
partner,  for  in  any  lower  position  he  would  have  been  exposed  to 
some  painful  interrogations  concerning  the  true  culprit,  which 
now  no  one  would  dare  to  put  to  him  when  it  was  once  understood 
that  he  wished  to  be  silent  on  the  point.  It  was  felt  by  both  bis 
employers — or,  as  I  may  now  say,  by  his  co-partners — that  the 
chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  for  Frederic's  sake  was  to  keep  that 
secret,  for  which  he  had  already  sacrificed  so  much,  from  the 
world  at  large.  It  may  naturally  be  imagined  that  something 
like  a  renewal  of  springtide  came  to  my  poor  Kitty  (since  she  was  so 
soon  to  be  Frederic's)  after  the  weary  wintry  time  she  had  endured* 
But,  strange  to  say,  this  was  not  the  case.  She  had  shown  a  natural 
exiiltation  at  the  proclamation  of  his  innocence,  though  she  had 
required  no  proof  of  it  herself;  and  also  a  certain  ineffable  joy 
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vhen  she  first  heard  the  tidings  of  his  return.     But  now  she  once 
more  lost  her  spirits,  and  became  pale  and  silent  as  before. 

*Why,  Kitty,'  said  I,  not  hesitating  to  rally  her  upon  a 
point  which  a  few  weeks  ago  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  touch 
upon,  ^  it  is  a  very  poor  compliment  to  Fred  to  wear  those 
melancholy  looks ;  he  will  expect  a  smiling  welcome  and  the  same 
bright  merry  face  that  you  were  wont  to  greet  him  with.' 

Then  she  biurst  into  tears  and  sobbed  out  that  that  was  the  very 
thing  that  made  her  sad ;  her  brightness  and  her  merriment,  she 
felt,  were  gone,  and  her  youth  and  beauty  too.  Fred  was  faithful, 
doubtless,  but  the  girl  who  had  won  his  love  was  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  only  this  sad  su])stitute  for  her  awaited  him  ;  here 
she  pointed  piteously  to  her  changed  self,  with  which  it  was  likely 
enough,  she  said,  he  would  be  fer  from  satisfied.  Of  course  I  told  her 
that  since  the  change,  if  change  there  were,  had  taken  place  on  his 
account,  it  should  only  make  her  dearer  to  him ;  and  even  added,  in 
my  desire  to  comfort  her,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Fred  him 
self  would  not  be  quite  the  man  he  was  ;  but  my  argiunents  made 
as  little  way  with  her  as  reason  usually  does  with  women.  Indeed, 
her  very  trouble  was  curiously  characteristic  of  the  sex ;  for  who, 
being  male,  could  bear  disappointment  and  almost  despair  itself 
for  years,  like  a  gentle  saint,  and  then,  when  the  sun  shone  forth  at 
last,  make  himself  miserable  about  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  of  flesh 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  grey  hair  or  two. 

I  will  do  Fred  the  justice  to  say  that  these  defects  in  dear 
Kitty,  if  he  ever  noticed  them,  made  no  sort  of  diflFerence  in  his 
devotion  to  her,  which  was  as  great  on  his  return  as  it  had  ever 
been,  though  perhaps  of  a  graver  and  more  earnest  kind.  And  it 
was  astonishing,  when  this  was  made  plain  to  her,  how  quickly  the 
woman  began  to  grow  into  the  girl,  *  as  though  a  rose  should  shut 
and  be  a  bud  again.'  On  their  marriage  day  the  bridegroom, 
indeed,  poor  fellow,  looked  matiy  years  older  than  the  bride,  for 
the  disgrace  of  his  father  had  sunk  deep  in  him  ;  and  even  the  great 
kindnesses  of  the  Messrs.  Halland  had  something  of  bitterness  in 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  reminders  of  it. 

As  for  me,  I  had  expected  a  little  coldness  from  my  former 
friend  on  account  of  my  want  of  faith  in  him,  but  that  idea  was 
dissipated  at  the  very  first  clasp  of  his  hand.  *  How  could  you 
have  thought  me  otherwise  than  guilty,  Frank,  when  I  as  good  as 
told  you  so  myself,  by  releasing  Kitty  from  her  engagement  ? ' 

*  Yet  she  did  not  believe  it ! '  said  I. 

*  But  then,'  returned  he  simply,  *  she  is  an  angel.'  When  I 
think  of  what  she  suffered,  and  how  long  and  all  alone  (since  she 
alone  believed  in  him),  and  how  she  went  on  doing  her  duty  (evei^ 
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to  her  brother)  without  heaxt  or  hope,  I  am  quite  of  Fred's  opiDion. 
And  this  it  is,  I  say  (when  the  young  couple  rally  me  upon  not 
taking  a  wife),  which  makes  me  so  hard  to  please.  It  is  also 
partly  their  fault  that  I  remain  a  bachelor,  for  we  all  live 
together,  and  so  happily  that  I  do  not  desire  a  change ;  indeed,  I 
openly  accuse  them  of  conspiring  to  spoil  me,  and  keep  me  single, 
that  I  may  be  always  the  bachelor  uncle,  who  shall  leave  t^ 
thousand  pounds  apiece  to  each  of  their  children.  As  they  have 
four  at  this  present  writing,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  amass  a 
considerable  fortune  to  accomplish  this.  I  seldom  talk  to  Fred 
(for  divers  reasons)  about  the  times  when  we  were  junior  derks 
together ;  but  I  did  ask  him  once  to  explain  that  mystery  of  the 
music  hall,  whence  I  certainly  saw  him  emerge,  though  he  so  con- 
fidently asserted  he  had  been  at  home  all  night.  *  Well,'  he  said, 
'you  might  have  seen  me  in  the  crowd  about  the  doors,  for  I 
passed  by  there  on  my  way  from  Chancery  Lane,  where  I  had  been 
to  leave  a  parceL' 

'  A  parcel  in  Chancery  Lane,  at  midnight  1  No,  my  dear  Fred, 
that  really  will  not  do.' 

Then  he  laughed  and  blushed,  and  said,  'Well,  you  needn't 
tell  Kitty  about  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  when  my  poor  father  declined 
to  consent  to  our  marriage,  I  determined  to  save  all  I  could,  and 
began  to  work  out  of  oflBce  hours  at  copying  for  law  stationers '* 

'  Then  those  were  the  *'  windfiJls  I " '  interrupted  L 

'  Yes ;  when  I  had  earned  a  pound  or  two,  I  could  not  help 
giving  Kitty  a  percentage  of  it.' 

And  that  was  why  he  had  looked  so  haggard  and  weary ;  not 
from  the  stings  of  conscience,  but  through  sitting  up  o'  nights, 
driving  the  quill  1 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think,  quite  apart  &om  the 
prosperity  that  has  at  last  befallen  him,  that  Frederic  £aynor  was 
worth  waiting  for,  and  that  Patient  Kitty  (as  I  always  call  her) 
has  been  well  rewarded  for  her  fealty. 
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Summer  ^tnmfi. 

Now  cuckoos  call, 
And  May  is  white, 

And  love  thrills  all 
With  warm  delight. 

Earth  laughs  and  blooms 
And  glows  with  joy, 

No  winter  glooms 
Her  soul  annoy. 

Her  skies,  her  flowers. 

Her  larks  above. 
Bid  joy  be  ours. 

Bid  ours  be  love. 

II. 

Bose,  flush  and  glow. 

Clasped  by  warm  noon ; 
Blush  glad  to  know 

The  passion  of  June. 
Through  gray  hours  soon 

Sifts  the  white  snow ; 
Now,  clasped  by  June, 

Bose,  flush  and  glow. 

Heart,  glow  and  thrill 

In  love's  dear  June ; 
Chill  blasts  wiU  shrill. 

Gray  skies  come  soon. 
With  passion's  noon 

All  thy  life  fiU; 
In  love's  dear  June, 

Heart,  glow  and  thrill. 
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Songs,  songs,  blooms  of  my  brain, 
Blossom,  blossom ;  on  lawn  and  in  lane, 

Hawthorns  the  day 

Whiten  with  may ; 
Flowers  of  my  fancy  then  blossom  again. 

Songs,  songs,  sweetness  unknown, 
Fancy  watches  your  fairness  alone ; 

Boses  are  here, 

With  them  appear ; 
Be,  to  the  Summer,  your  beauties  too  shown. 

Songs,  songs,  sisters  of  light, 
Lilies,  lilies,  woo  you  to  sight, 

With  them,  the  noon, 

With  them,  sweet  June, 
Glad  with  new  music  and  dreams  and  delight. 

W.   C.   BENNETT. 
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'€||e  lau^jo^tecp  of  ^tAnin  SDrooti.^ 

In  the  ^Cornhill  Magaadne'  for  February  1864,  Charles  Dickens, 
speaking  of  the  work  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  great 
writer  who  died  on  Christmas  Eve  1863,  said, '  Before  me  lies  all 
that  he  had  written  of  his  latest  story,  .  •  •  and  the  pain  I  have 
felt  in  perusing  it  has  not  been  deeper  than  the  conviction  that 
he  was  in  the  healthiest  vigour  of  his  powers  when  he  worked  out 
this  last  labour.'  In  June  1870,  not  six  years  and  a  half  after 
Thackeray's  death,  the  poet  Loi^ellow  wrote  thus  of  the  work 
left  unfinished  by  Dickens :  ^  I  hope  his  book  is  finished.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  if  not  the  most  beautiftd 
of  all.  It  would  be  too  sad  to  think  the  pen  had  fallen  from  his 
hand,  and  left  it  incomplete.'  As  we  all  know,  the  pen  had  so 
£Edlen.  The  *  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood '  was  not  to  be  unravelled 
by  the  master-hand  which  had  interwoven  its  seemingly  tangled 
skeins.  How  Dickens  would  have  worked  out  the  story  we  can 
never  know.  It  has  even  been  said  by  one  who  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  Dickens  had  planned  than  any  other, 
save  perhaps  one  alone,  that  'the  evidence  of  matured  designs 
never  to  be  accomplished,  intentions  planned  never  to  be  executed, 
roads  of  thought  marked  out  never  to  be  traversed,  goals  shining 
in  the  distance  never  to  be  reached,  was  wanting  here :  it  was  all 
a  blank.' 

Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  Forster  was  mistaken  in  regarding 
the  story  as  *  all  a  blank '  in  this  respect.  The  tone  in  which  the 
leading  characters  are  spoken  of,  should  leave  no  one  familiar 
with  Dickens'  manner  in  the  least  doubtful  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  fate  which  was  at  the  end  to  be  allotted  to  them. 
We  hear  the  pleasant  final  fortunes  of  Crisparkle  and  Tartar  in 
the  ringing  notes  in  which  their  earlier  doings  are  described,  as 
clearly  as  we  hear  the  sad  yet  noble  fate  of  Neville  Landless  in 
the  minor  key  in  which  he  is  spoken  of,  and  in  which  he  speaks — 
except  when  roused  to  ftury  by  Edwin  Drood,  maddened,  like  him- 
self, with  the  wine  which  Jasper  had  drugged.  But  besides  the 
indications  of  these  tones,  there  are  subtle  indications,  sufficient 
for  the  guidance  of  the  understanding  reader,  not,  indeed,  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  path  along  which  the  story  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, but  as  to  its  general  direction  and  its  final  goal. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these.  ^  ^ 
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Of  course,  no  manner  of  doubt  can  be  entertained,  by  anyone 
who  has  read  the  story,  that  Jasper  is  guilty  and  Neville  Landless 
innocent.  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  does  not  turn  in  any 
way  on  that  point.  It  seems  to  tiun  in  some  degree,  however, 
on  the  manner  in  which  Jasper  did  the  deed ;  though  in  reality, 
unless  I  greatly  mistake,  the  real  explanation  of  the  mystery  was 
to  have  been  much  more  startling  than  a  mere  account  of  Jaspez^s 
procedure.    It  will  be  well  to  consider  this  point  first,  however. 

If  we  wish  to  leam  the  nature  of  Jasper's  scheme,  we  must 
specially  note  the  opening  words  relating  to  it.  It  is  in  Chapter 
IV.  that  Jasper  takes  the  first  step  towards  his  end.  It  is 
manifest  from  the  tone  of  the  chapter  that  the  visit  to  Sapsea 
is  a  part  of  Jasper's  plot;  but  we  also  know  that  in  Dick^os' 
number-plan  of  the  story  he  had  written, '  Mr.  Sapsea;  old  Tory 
jackass :  connect  Jasper  with  him  (he  will  want  a  solemn  donkqr 
by  and  by).'  Accordingly,  the  first  words  of  Chapter  IV.  present 
to  us  Thomas  Sapsea,  Auctioneer  and  Jackass.  The  first  meeting 
of  Sapsea  and  Jasper  shows  that  what  the  latter  wants  is  to  get 
acquainted  through  Sapsea  with  tomb-mason  Stony  Burdles,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  opportunity  and  seeming  reason  for 
examining  the  cathedral  crypt.  That  Jasper  and  Durdles  were 
to  call  at  the  same  time,  is  shown  after  Dickens'  usual  manner 
(who  never  leaves  any  point  of  a  story  unmarked)  by  the  words, 
^  There  are  three  wine  glasses  in  a  tray  on  the  table.' 

We  find  later  a  sufficient  reason  for  Jasper's  desire  to  get 
acquainted  in  this  special  way  with  Burdles.  In  Chapter  XII. 
Jasper,  the  Bean,  Sapsea,  and  Tope  (the  verger)  are  together  in  the 
cathedral  churchyard.  Jasper  says  of  Burdles,  ^  My  curiosity  in  the 
man  was  first  really  stimulated  by  Mr.  Sapsea, .  . .  though  of  coarse 
I  had  met  him  constantly  about ; '  on  which  Sapsea,  ^  picking  up 
the  baU  thrown  to  him,  with  inefiable  complacency,'  says,  ^  Yes, 
yes,  I  happened  to  bring  Burdles  and  Mr.  Jasper  together.'  Then 
Jasper,  plajring  yet  further  on  Sapsea's  conceit,  explains  to  the 
Bean  that  he  is  about  to  make  '  ^^  a  moonlight  excursion  with 
Burdles  among  the  tombs,  vaults,  towers,  and  ruins  f  ^yoo 
remember,"  he  adds,  addressing  Sapsea,  ^'suggesting,  when  yon 
brought  us  together,  that,  as  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  it  might 
be  worth  my  ifriiile."  ^'I  remember!"  replies  the  auctioneer, 
and  the  solemn  idiot  really  believes  that  he  does  remembtf* 
"  Profiting  by  your  hint,"  pursues  Jasper,  ^  I  have  had  some  day 
rambles  with  the  extraordinary  old  fellow,  and  we  are  to  make  a 
moonlight  hole-and-corner  exploration  to-night."'  In  passing 
note  the  words  '  day  rambles '  and  ' extraordinary  old  fellow'  in 
this  remark.    The  natural  reply  would  have  been, '  I  have  had  some 
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rambles  with  Biirdles ; '  but  Jasper  is  anxious  to  let  it  be  known, 
first,  that  as  yet  he  has  made  no  nocturnal  visit  to  the  crypt ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  only  as  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  odd  that 
he  has  cultivated  Durdles'  acquaintance*  It  is  not  Dickens' 
manner  (at  least,  not  his  later  manner)  to  tell  us  this  in  so  many 
words ;  but  the  words  '  day  rambles '  and  *  extraordinary  old  fellow ' 
tell  it  us  plainly  enough.  Only  we  have  to  be  carefully  on  the 
watch  for  subtle  indications  of  this  sort,  if  we  wish  to  gain  an 
inkling  of  what  underlies  the  obvious  plot  of  the  story. 

Let  us  return  to  the  first  meeting  between  Jasper  and  Burdles. 

Durdles  asks  Sapsea  for  the  key  of  the  moniunent  over 
Mrs.  Sapsea.  '  Mr.  Sapsea  rises,  takes  a  key  from  a  drawer,  un- 
locks an  iron  safe  let  into  the  wall,  and  takes  from  it  another  key. 
^  When  Durdles  puts  a  touch  or  a  finish  upon  his  work,  no  matter 
where,  inside  or  outside,  Durdles  likes  to  look  at  his  work  all 
round,  and  see  that  his  work  is  a-doing  him  credit,"  Durdles  ex- 
plains doggedly.  The  key  proffered  him  by  the  bereaved  widower 
being  a  large  one,  he  slips  his  two-foot  rule  into  a  side  pocket  of 
his  flannel  trousers  made  for  it,  and  deliberately  opens  his  flannel 
coat,  and  opens  the  mouth  of  a  large  breast  pocket  within  it  before 
taking  the  key  to  place  it  in  that  repository.  **  Why,  Durdles," 
exclaims  Jasper,  looking  on  amused,  ^^you  are  undermined  with 
pockets.''  *'  And  I  carries  weight  in  'em  too,  Mr.  Jasper.  Feel 
those  1"  producing  two  other  large  keys.  "  Hand  me  Mr.  Sapsea's 
likewise.  Surely  this  is  the  heaviest  of  the  three."  "  You'll  find 
*em  much  of  a  muchness,  I  expect,"  says  Durdles.  **  They  all 
belong  to  monuments.  They  all  open  Durdles'  work.  Durdles 
keeps  the  keys  of  his  work  mostly.  Not  that  they're  much  used." 
**By  the  by,"  it  comes  into  Jasper's  mind  to  say,  as  he  idly 
examines  the  keys,  ^^  I  have  been  going  to  ask  you  many  a  day, 
and  have  always  forgotten.  You  know  they  sometimes  call  you 
Stony  Durdles,  don't  you  ?  "  "  Cloisterham  knows  me  as  Durdles, 
Mr.  Jasper."  "  I  am  aware  of  that,  of  course.  But  the  boys  some- 
times  ^"    *'  Oh  1  if  you  mind  them  young  imps  of  boys—" 

Durdles  gruflfly  interrupts.  **  I  don't  mind  them  any  mcfte  than  you 
do.  But  there  was  a  discussion  the  other  day  among  the  choir 
whether  Stony  stood  for  Tony,"  clinking  one  key  against  another. 
(*'  Take  care  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Jasper.")  "  Or  whether  Stony  stood 
for  Stephen,"  clinking  with  a  change  of  keys.  ("  You  can't  make  a 
pitch-pipe  of  'em,  Mr.  Jasper.")  **  Or  whether  the  name  comes 
from  your  trade.  How  stands  the  fiict  ?  "  Mr.  Jasper  weighs  the 
three  keys  in  his  hand,  lifts  his  head  from  his  idly  stooping  attitude 
over  the  fire,  and  delivers  the  keys  to  Durdles  with  an  ingenuous  and 
frigidly  &ce.    But  the  stony  one  is  a  gruff  one  likewise,^  and  that 
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hazy  state  of  his  is  always  an  uncertain  state,  highly  conscious  of  its 
dignity,  and  prone  to  take  oflFence.  He  drops  his  two  keys  back  into 
his  pocket  one  by  one,  and  buttons  them  up ;  he  takes  his  dinner- 
bundle  from  the  chair  back  on  which  he  hung  it  when  he  came 
in ;  he  distributes  the  weight  he  carries  by  tying  the  third  key 
up  in  it  as  though  he  were  an  ostrich,  and  liked  to  dine  oflF  cold 
iron  ;  and  he  gets  out  of  the  room,  deigning  no  word  of  answer.* 

Durdles'  remark  about  his  liking  to  look  at  his  work  inside  and 
out  when  he  puts  a  touch  or  finish  upon  it,  is  sufficiently  signi- 
ficant. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  that  Jasper  takes  special 
interest  in  the  key  of  Mrs.  Sapsea's  monument.  But  there  are 
passages  in  the  narrative  which  are  not  at  first  sight  so  obviously 
suggestive.  We  see  that  Jasper  has  some  plan  underlying  his 
seemingly  idle  chat,  and  that  that  plan  is  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  questions — in  which  he  takes  no 
sort  of  interest.  But  what  is  Jasper's  plan  ?  Take  the  words  on 
which  the  least  possible  stress  seems  laid,  and  we  recognise  it  at 
once.  '  Clinking  one  against  another ' ;  (*  Take  care  of  the  -wards, 
Mr.  Jasper');  *  clinking  with  a  change  of  keys';  (*You  can't 
make  a  pitch-pipe  of  'em,  Mr.  Jasper').  Jasper  is  testing  the 
tones  emitted  by  the  several  keys  when  struck,  in  order  that*  he 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  if  he  should  have 
occasion  to,  in  the  dark,  which,  to  his  practised  ear,  would  be 
easy,  after  he  had  once  sounded  them  in  this  way.^ 

*  Dickens,  in  his  later  T^orks,  seems  to  haye  found  pleasure  in  imagining  such 
practical  applications  of  special  forms  of  knowledge  or  of  skill.  Thus  in  *Our 
Mutual  Friend/  when  Mr.  Boffin  was  going  to  dig,  he  '  tucked  up  his  cuffs,  spat  on 
his  hands,  and  then  went  at  it  like  an  old  digger  as  he  was.  Some  dooEen  or  so  of 
expert  strokes  sufficed.'  Venus  had  said  a  few  minutes  before  that  Boffin  '  knows 
how  to  use  it '  (his  shovel),  '  remember,  fifty  times  as  well  as  either  of  us.'  Venus 
himself  in  another  scene  makes  grim  use  of  his  skill  in  his  special  art.  *  I  like  my 
art,'  he  says,  *and  I  know  how  to  exercise  my  art,'  and  so  on.  More  seriously, 
Did^ens  makes  effective  use  of  Lizzie  Hexam's  skill  in  rowing.  *  Merciful  Heaven  be 
thanked  for  that  old  time,'  she  prays,  when  saving  Eugene,  *  and  grant,  O  Blessed 
liord,  that  through  Thy  wonderful  workings  it  may  turn  to  good  at  last ' — and  again, 
•  Heaven  be  thanked  for  that  old  time,  enabling  me,  without  a  wasted  montait»  to 
have  got  the  boat  afloat  again,  and  to  row  back  against  the  stream.'  A  similar  use  is 
made  of  Maiguerite's  familiarity  with  the  dangers  of  Swiss  mountain  travelling,  io 
Dickens'  part  of  '  No  Thoroughfare '  (note  also  in  passing  how  he  employs  in  finished 
works  ideas  first  used  in  his  Christmas  sketches).  In  his  earliest  story,  Dickens  had 
shown  that  he  recognised  the  value  of  such  points.  For  instance,  in  Sam  WeUei^s 
election  tale,  we  hear  how  old  Wcller  is  invited  to  use  his  special  skill  to  change  the 
course  of  the  voting.  **  'You're  a  wery  good  whip,  says  the  genTm'n,  and  can  do  what 
you  like  with  your  horses,  we  know.  We're  all  very  fond  of  yon,  Mr.  Weller,  so  in  case 
you  should  have  an  accident  when  you're  a-bringing  these  here  voters  down,  ^adsMould 
tip  'em  over  into  the  canal  without  hurting  of  'em,  this  is  for  yourself'  says  he."  Later 
Mr.  Weller  exercises  his  professional  skill  on  his  own  account.  *  I  rather  think 
Samivel,'  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Key.  Mr.  Stiggins,  *  that  he  fotmd  hisself  a  little 
jolted  when  we  turned  the  comers.'    *  Wot,  I  spose  you  happened  to  drive  up  agin  a 
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Let  us  follow  this  clue  as  £Etr  as  it  will  lead. 

On  his  way  home  from  Mr.  Sapsea's  house,  late  the  same  night, 
Jasper  comes  across  Durdles,  *  dinner-bundle  and  all '  (it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  key  is  in  this  bundle), '  leaning  his  back 
against  the  iron-railing  of  the  burial-ground  enclosing  it  from  the 
old  cloister  arches,  and  a  hideous  small  boy  in  rags  flinging  stones 
at  him,  as  a  well-defined  mark  in  the  moonlight.'  This  boy,  by 
the  way,  was,  I  think,  to  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  plot.  Here  let  it  only  be  noted  that  Durdles 
has  '  taken  the  boy  in  hand  and  given  him  an  object,'  by  the 
original  plan  of  rewarding  him  with  a  halfpenny  to  pelt  Durdles 
home  if  the  boy  ^  ketches  'im  out  arter  ten; '  and  as  Durdles  himself 
estimates  the  boy's  earnings  at '  the  threepenn'orth  a  week,'  we 
infer  that  on  every  week-day  Durdles  does  stay  '  out  arter  ten.' 
This  is  the  better  worth  noting  in  connection  with  the  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood,  that  Durdles  habitually  resorts  to  the  cathedral  crypt 
to  sleep  off*  the  fames  of  liquor. 

Jasper  crosses  over  to  the  railing  where  '  the  stony  (and  stoned) 
one  is  profoundly  meditating,'  and  offers  to  accompany  Durdles 
home,  adding, '  Shall  I  carry  your  bundle  ? '  '  Not  on  any  account,' 
says  Durdles,  as  to  the  bundle,  explaining  further  that  *  Durdles 
was  making  his  reflections,  surrounded  by  his  works  like  a  pop'lar 
author,'  and  he  points  out  the  moniunents,  naming  them,  Sapsea's 
among  the  niunber.  They  walk  towards  Durdles'  home,  Jasper 
twice  calling  Durdles'  attention  to  the  boy  following  them  at  some 
distance.     Jasper  manifestly  objects  to  the  boy's  attendance. 

Presently  Jasper  asks  Durdles  about  his  reputed  skill  ^  in  telling 
where  people  are  buried.'  To  explain  his  method,  Durdles  has  to 
put  down  his  bundle,  and  as  he  looks  round  for  a  ledge  or  comer  on 
which  to  place  it,  Jasper  says, '  That  bundle  is  in  your  way ;  let  me 
hold  it,'  and  so  takes  it.  *  Just  you  give  me  my  hammer  out  of  that,' 
says  Durdles, '  and  I'll  show  you.'  *  Clink,  clink,  and  his  hammer 
is  handed  him.'  Jasper  has  had  another  opportunity  of  taking  the 
sound  of  the  key.  Dickens  has  so  artfully  brought  in  this  touch, 
feels,  perhaps,  so  secure  against  its  being  noticed,  that  he  throws  in 
words  actually  describing  what  Jasper  had  really  done  when  he  clink- 
clinked  the  key.  Says  Durdles, '  Now  look'ee  here.  You  pitch 
yoru:  note,  don't  you,  Mr.  Jasper  ? '  '  Yes,'  replies  Jasper.  •  So  I 
soimd  for  mine,'  proceeds  Durdles, '  I  take  my  hammer  and  I  tap.' 
And  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  by  long  practice  he  has  learned  to 
recognise  from  the  sound  whether  a  monument  is  empty,  or  has  a 

post  or  two?'  said  Sam.  Tm  afeerd/  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  rapture  of  winks, 
*  Fm  afeerd  I  took  Tun  or  two  on  *em,  Sammy;  he  wos  a  flyin*  out  o'  the  harm-cheer 
all  the  way/ 
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stone  coffin  in  it,  and  whether  a  coffin  so  detected  has  remains  in, 
or  these  have  crumbled  away— points  which,  we  may  be  sure,  bear 
strongly  on  the  future  progress  of  the  story,  though  not  on  the 
particular  clue  which  I  am  at  present  following  up. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  key  until  we  reach  the  twelfth  chapter, 
describing  Jasper's  midnight  visit  to  the  cathedral  with  Burdles* 
It  is  necessary  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  moon  rises  late  on 
the  night  of  this  visit — for  the  moon  is  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  description  as  to  show  that  importance  is  attached  to  the  point. 
(It  is  yet  again  passingly  referred  to  later,  when  Neville,  in 
speaking  to  his  sister  about  the  walk  he  had  taken  with  Crisparkle 
the  same  night,  says,  ^  We  took  a  moonlight  walk  last  Monday 
night.'  We  may  be  sure  this  continual  reference  to  the  moon- 
light is  not  without  significance.)  The  time,  also,  is  specially 
noted  in  its  relation  to  the  night  of  the  murder.  Jasper  hides 
with  Burdles  behind  a  wall  when  Crisparkle  and  Neville  pass, 
watching  Neville,  ^  as  though  his  eye  were  at  the  trigger  of  a 
loaded  rifle,  and  he  had  covered  Neville,  and  were  going  to  fire.' 
He  hears  Crisparkle  say  to  Neville,  *  This  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  last  day  of  the  week  is  Christmas  Eve.'  If  tie  moon 
rose  late,  say  at  nine  or  ten,  on  Monday  evening,  then  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  there 
would  be  no  moon,  the  moon  not  rising  till  about  three  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  hour  at  which  the  moon  rose  on  the  Monday  night 
is  not  actually  mentioned.  But  we  can  readily  infer  it  within  an 
hour  or  so.  We  read  that '  the  lamplighter  now  dotting  the  quiet 
close  with  specks  of  light,  &c.,  the  Dean  withdraws  to  his  dinner, 
Mrs.  Tope  to  her  tea,  and  Mr.  Jasper  to  his  piano,' — say  about  six. 
*  There,  with  no  light  but  that  of  the  fire,  he  sits  chanting  choir- 
music  in  a  low  and  beautiful  voice '  (clear  evidence  that  what  is 
about  to  happen  is  closely  connected  with  his  murderous  designs 
against  Edwin,  for  he  is  always  most  musical  when  most  murder- 
ous-minded), ^foT  two  or  three  hours,  in  shorty  untU  it  has  been 
for  some  time  da/rhy  and  the  moon  is  about  to  rise*  ^ Then  he 
closes  his  piano  softly,  softly  changes  his  coat  for  a  pea-jack^  with 
a  goodly  wicker-cased  bottle  in  its  largest  pocket,  and  putting  on 
a  low-crowned  flap-brimmed  hat,  goes  softly  out.  Why  does  he 
move  so  softly  to-night  ?  No  outward  reason  is  apparent  for  it. 
Can  there  be  any  sympathetic  reason  crouching  darkly  within  him  ? ' 
All  very  significant  of  the  importance  of  the  expedition  with  which, 
as  we  shall  now  see,  the  clinking  of  those  keys  is  to  be  associated. 

They  set  forth  on  the  expedition,  ^  surely  an  imaccountable 
sort  of  expedition,'  as  Dickens  notes  again  and  again,  with  such 
iteration,  indeed,  as  to  show  that  if  we  can  interpret  the  meaning 
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of  this  expedition  we  shall  have  gone  some  way  towards  explaining 
the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  By  the  yard  gate  they  pass  a  mound 
of  quicklime,  about  which  Jasper  is  quick  to  ask,  and  of  which 
Durdles  says  t^at  it  is  '  quick  enough  to  eat  your  boots ;  with  a 
little  handy  stirring,  quick  enough  to  eat  your  bones.'  They 
presently  pass  ^  the  red  windows  of  the  Travellers'  Twopenny,  and 
emerge  into  the  clear  moonlight  of  the  Monks'  Vineyard.  This 
crossed,  they  come  to  Minor  Canon  Comer ;  of  which  the  greater 
part  lies  in  shadow,  until  the  moon  shall  rise  higher  in  the  sky.' 
They  wait  till  Crisparkle  and  Neville,  who  came  out  here,  are  gone, 
^  passing  out  into  the  moonlight  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Comer.' 
Then  they  pass  on,  through  secluded  nooks  where  there  is  very 
little  stir  or  movement  after  dark,  little  enough  at  the  high  tide 
of  the  day,  but  next  to  none  at  night.  Besides  that  the  cheerfully 
frequented  High  Street  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  spot  (the  old 
cathedral  rising  between  the  two),  and  is  the  natural  channel  in 
which  the  Cloisterham  traffic  flows,  a  certain  awful  hush  pervades  the 
ancient  pile,  the  cloisters,  and  the  churchyard,  after  dark,  which 
not  many  people  care  to  encounter.  '  Hence,  when  Mr.  Jasper 
and  Durdles  pause  to  glance  around  them  before  descending  into 
the  crypt  by  a  small  side  door,  of  which  the  latter  has  a  key,  the 
whole  expanse  of  moonlight  in  their  view  is  utterly  deserted.  One 
might  fancy  that  the  tide  of  life  was  stemmed  by  Mr.  Jasper's 
own  gatehouse.  The  murmur  of  the  tide  is  heard  beyond ;  but 
no  wave  passes  the  archway,  over  which  his  lamp  bv/ms  red  behind 
the  ciurtavns,  as  if  the  buHdmig  were  a  lighthouse^ — ^words  to  be 
very  specially  noticed. 

They  enter,  lock  themselves  in,  descend  the  rugged  steps,  and 
are  down  in  the  crypt.  Here  they  walk  up  and  down  the  long 
lanes  of  moonlight,  Durdles  discussing  the  '  old  uns,'  and  drink- 
ing freely  from  Jasper's  wieker  bottle,  from  which  Jasper  himself 
takes  only  one  mouthfrd,  with  which  he  rinses  his  mouth  and 
casts  forth  the  rinsing.  This  is  to  tell  us  that  the  wine  has  been 
drugged.    It  passes  now  into  Durdles'  keeping. 

They  go  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  cathedral,  Durdles  paus- 
ing here  awhile  to  make  some  remarks  about  an  experience  he 
had  had  the  year  before.  This  bears  so  significantly  on  the 
mystery,  though  relating  to  an  event  not  directly  connected 
with  it,  that  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  consider  his  narrative. 
'  Do  you  think,'  asks  Durdles, '  there  may  be  ghosts  of  other  things, 
though  not  of  men  and  women  ?'  Jasper  (who  takes  such  sug- 
gestions ill,  be  it  noticed)  asks  with  contempt,  ^  ^  What  things  ? 
Flower-beds  and  watering-pots?  horses  and  harness?^'  <'No. 
Sounds."    '^  What  sounds?"    "Cries."   "What  cries  do  you  mean? 
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chairs  to  mend  ?  "  "  No.  I  mean  screeches.  Now,  I'll  tell  you, 
Mr.  Jasper.  Wait  a  bit  till  I  put  the  bottle  right."  Here  the 
cork  is  evidently  taken  out  again  and  replaced  again.  ''  There ! 
'nxyw  it's  right  I  This  time  last  year,  only  a  few  days  later,  I 
happened  to  be  doing  what  was  correct  by  the  season,  in  the  way 
of  giving  it  the  welcome  it  had  a  right  to  expect,  when  the  town 
boys  set  on  me  at  their  worst.  At  length  I  gave  'em  the  slip,  and 
turned  in  here.  And  here  I  fell  asleep.  And  what  woke  me? 
The  ghost  of  a  cry.  The  ghost  of  one  terrible  shriek,  which  shriek 
was  followed  by  the  ghost  of  the  howl  of  a  dog ;  a  long,  dismal, 
woful  howl,  such  as  a  dog  gives  when  a  person's  dead.  That  was 
my  last  Christmas  Eve."  "What  do  you  mean?"  is  the  very 
abrupt  and,  one  might  say,  fierce  retort.  "  I  mean  that  I  made 
inquiries  everywhere  about,  and  that  no  living  ears  but  mine  heard 
either  that  cry  or  that  howl.  So,  I  say,  they  was  both  ghosts,  though 
why  they  came  to  me,  I've  never  made  out."  "  I  thought  you 
were  another  kind  of  man,"  says  Jasper  scornfully.  '*  So  I  thought 
myself,"  answers  Durdles  with  his  usual  composure,  "  and  yet  I 
was  picked  out  for  it."  Jasper  had  risen  suddenly  when  he  asked 
him  what  he  meant,  and  he  now  says,  "  Come,  we  shall  fireeze  here ; 
lead  the  way." '  This  story,  and  its  curious  effect  upon  Jasper, 
should  be  specially  noted. 

Jasper,  as  they  go  on,  begins  a  close  scrutiny  of  Durdles'  appear- 
ance  and  demeanour,  which  is  from  this  point  often  and  pointedly 
referred  to.  He  wishes  to  learn  in  what  way  the  drugged  wine 
operates.  It  is  clear  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  again  on 
another  person.  To  understand  Dickens'  use  of  this  conception, 
that,  namely,  of  a  person  testing  beforehand  the  effects  of  a  drug, 
the  reader  should  study  *  No  Thoroughfare,'  where  the  drugging 
of  George  Vendale  by  Obenreizer  belongs  to  the  portion  of  the 
story  which  was  written  by  Dickens;  though  when  that  story 
first  appeared  many  attributed  this  portion  to  Wilkie  Collins — 
remembering  possibly  how  the  latter  had  (oUowed  a  somewhat 
similar  course  in  *  The  Moonstone.' 

Durdles  'bears  the  close  scrutiny  of  his  companion  in  an  in- 
sensible way,  though  it  is  prolonged  while  the  latter  fumbles 
among  his  pockets  for  a  key  confided  to  him  that  will  open  an  iron 
gate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  the  staircase  of  the  great 
tower.  *'  That  and  the  bottle  are  enough  for  you  to  carry,"  he 
says,  giving  it  to  Durdles ;  "  hand  your  bundle  to  me ;  I  am 
younger  and  longer-winded  than  you."  Durdles  hesitates  for  a 
moment  between  bundle  and  bottle ;  but  gives  the  preference  to 
the  bottle,  as  being  by  far  the  better  company,  and  consigns  the 
dry  weight  to  his  fellow-explorer.'    Then  they  dimb  up  the  wind- 
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ing  staircase  of  the  great  tower.  .  .  .  *At  last,  leaving  their 
light  behind  a  stair — ^for  it  blows  fresh  up  here — they  look  down 
on  Cloisterham,  fair  to  see  in  the  moonlight ;  its  mined  habitations 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  dead  at  the  tower's  base ;  its  moss-softened, 
red-tiled  roofs  and  red-brick  houses  of  the  living,  clustered  beyond  ; 
its  river  winding  down  from  the  mist  on  the  horizon,  as  though 
that  were  its  source,  and  already  heaving  with  a  restless  knowledge 
of  its  approach  towards  the  sea.'  Then,  to  emphasise  this  particular 
part  of  the  narrative,  comes  in  the  refrain — *Once  again,  an 
unaccountable  expedition  this  I '  '  Jasper  (always  moving  softly 
with  no  visible  reason)  contemplates  the  scene,  and  especially  that 
stillest  part  of  it  which  the  cathedral  overshadows.  As  they  de- 
scend Durdles  becomes  more  and  more  drowsy.  And  at  last,  when 
they  have  descended  into  the  crypt  again,  *with  the  intent  of 
issuing  forth  as  they  entered,'  Durdles  half  drops,  half  throws 
himself  down  by  6ne  of  the  heavy  pillars,  and  indistinctly  appeals 
to  his  companion  for  forty  winks  of  a  second  each.  Consent  given, 
Durdles  is  asleep  at  once ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  dreams  a  dream. 

His  dream  tells  us  all  we  are  to  learn  at  this  stage  about 
the  use  to  which  Jasper  puts  his  test  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  the 
keys.  *  It  is  not  much  of  a  dream,  considering  the  vast  domains 
of  dreamland  and  their  wonderful  productions.  It  is  only  remark- 
able for  being  unusually  restless  and  unusually  real.  He  dreams 
that  the  footsteps  die  away  into  distance  of  time  and  of  space, 
and  that  something  touches  him,  and  that  something  falls  from 
his  hand.  Then  something  clinks  and  gropes  about;  and  he 
dreams  that  he  is  alone  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  lanes  of  light 
take  new  directions  as  the  moon  advances  in  her  course.  From 
succeeding  unconsciousness  he  passes  into  a  dream  of  slow  uneasi- 
ness from  cold;  and  painfully  awakes  to  a  perception  of  the 
lanes  of  light,  reaUy  changed  much  as  he  had  dreamed,  and  Jasper 
walking  among  them,  beating  his  hands  and  feet.  "  Halloa ! " 
Durdles  cries  out,  unmeaningly  alarmed.  "Awake  at  last?" 
says  Jasper,  coming  up  to  him.  "Do  you  know  that  your  forties 
have  stretched  into  thousands  ?  "  "  No."  "  They  have,  though." 
<<  What's  the  time  ?  "  «  Hark  I  the  bells  are  going  in  the  tower  I " 
They  strike  four  quarters,  and  then  the  great  bell  strikes. 
"  Two ! "  cries  Durdles,  scrambling  up ;  "  why  didn't  you  try  to  wake 
me.  Mister  Jasper?  "  "  I  did.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  wake 
the  dead — your  own  family  of  dead,  up  in  the  corner  there."  "  Did 
you  touch  me  ?  "  "  Touch  you  ?  Yes.  Shook  you."  As  Durdles 
recalls  that  touching  something  in  his  dream,  he  looks  down  on 
the  pavement,  and  sees  the  key  of  the  crypt  door  lying  close  to 
where  he  himself  lay.  "  I  dropped  you,  did  I  ?  "  he  says,  pick- 
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ing  it  up,  and  recalling  that  part  of  his  dream.  As  he  gathers 
himself  up  again  into  an  upright  position,  or  into  a  position  as 
nearly  upright  as  he  ever  maintains,  he  is  again  conscious  of  being 
watched  by  his  companion.  "  Well,"  says  Jasper,  smiling,  "are  you 
quite  ready?  Pray  don't  hurry."  **  Let  me  get  my  bimdle  right. 
Mister  Jasper,  and  I'm  with  you."  Ab  he  ties  it  afreahyheia  once 
Tnore  conscious  that  he  is  very  narrowly  observed.^ 

What  has  happened  while  Durdles  slept?  To  say  that  all 
that  has  happened  is  clear,  would  be  to  say  that  Dickens  had  failed 
in  his  obvious  purpose  of  keeping  the  true  secret  of  the  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood  undisclosed  at  this  point  and  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  story.  But  certain  points  may  be  noted  as  fisdrly 
clear.  First,  Durdles'  dream  has  corresponded  with  Jasper's 
movements,  just  as  the  motion  of  the  lanes  of  light  in  his  dream 
has  corresponded  with  their  real  motion.  Next,  Jasper  has  tak^i 
from  the  sleeping  stonemason  the  key  of  the  crypt,  has  sounded 
the  keys  in  the  bundle ;  has  assured  himself  which  is  the  key  he 
wants  (the  key  of  the  Sapsea  monument),  and  has  gone  out  of  the 
crypt,  the  door  of  which,  we  had  been  expressly  told,  they  had 
locked  after  entering.  How  Jasper  had  employed  the  long  time 
passed  outside  the  crypt  (we  remember  how  long  Durdles  was 
alone)  is  not  so  clear.  He  had  time  to  take  the  all-important 
key  to  his  own  room,  and  the  solitude  of  the  midnight  hours 
would  have  allowed  him  to  do  so  imobserved.  He  had  time  to 
have  opened  the  monument  and  to  remove  to  it  a  quantity  of  the 
quicklime  near  the  yard  gate.  What  he  is  supposed  actually  to 
have  done  in  the  interval  would  have  been  told  in  the  sequeL 
What  suffices  for  my  purpose  here,  however,  is  to  note  that  the 
time  had  been  employed  in  farthering  his  murderous  scheme,  and 
that  the  key  whose,  tone  he  had  taken  at  Sapsea's  was  used  by 
him  in  so  doing. 

Jasper  has  got  all  he  wants  from  Durdles,  and  is  leaving  him 
to  ^  make  his  own  way  home,'  when  ^  a  sharp  whistle  rends  the 
silence.  It  is  the  hideous  small  boy — ^the  baby-devil,  as  Jasper 
calls  him.  He  is  seen  opposite,  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  Jasper 
is  roused  to  fury  so  violent  that  he  seems  an  older  devil  himself. 
"He  followed  us  to-night,"  says  Jasper,  '*when  we  first  came 
here ! "  "  Yer  Ue,  I  didn't ! "  repKes  Deputy '  (the  boy),  « in  his 
one  form  of  polite  contradiction.  *'  He  has  been  prowling  near  us 
ever  since  1 "  "  Yer  lie,  I  haven't,"  returns  Deputy.  **  Fd  only 
jist  come  out  for  my  'elth  when  I  see  you  two  a  coming  out  of  tiie 
kinfreederel.     If 

I  ket — ches — Im—  out — ar — ter — ten ! ' 
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(with  the  usual  rhythm  and  dance,  though  dodging  behind 
Durdles)  "it  ain't  my  fault,  *«  i^?"  "Take  him  home,  then," 
retorts  Jasper,  ferociously,  though  with  a  strong  check  upon  him- 
self, "  and  let  my  eyes  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  you  1  **  Deputy,  with 
another  sharp  whistle,  at  once  expressing  his  relief  and  his  com- 
mencement of  a  milder  stoning  of  Mr.  Durdles,  begins  stoning 
that  respectable  gentleman  home  as  if  he  were  a  reluctant  ox. 
Mr.  Jasper  goes  to  his  gatehouse,  brooding.  And  thus,  as  every- 
thing comes  to  an  end,  the  unaccountable  expedition  comes  to  an 
end — ^for  the  time.' 

In  the  interval  between  Monday,  December  19,  and  Saturday, 
December  24,  the  betrothed  pair  part.  Edwin  does  not  even 
show  Sosa  the  ring  which  Mr.  Grrewgious  had  entrusted  to  him. 
Let  the  jewels  be,  he  says  to  himself.  * "  Let  them  lie  unspoken  of 
in  my  breast." '  '  Among  the  mighty  store  of  wonderful  chains 
that  are  for  ever  forging,  day  and  night,  in  the  vast  iron-works 
of  time  and  circumstance,  there  was  one  chain  forged  in  the 
moment  of  that  small  conclusion,  riveted  to  the  foundations  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  gifted  with  invincible  force  to  hold  and 
drag.'  From  the  stress  laid  upon  this  point,  we  may  safely  infer, 
I  think,  that  it  is  intended  partly  to  mislead  the  reader.  It  would 
have  appeared  in  the  sequel  that  this  ring  of  diamonds  and  rubies 
was,  indeed,  to  have  proved  of  force  invincible  to* hold  and  drag; 
but  not  in  the  way  which  the  reader  supposes.  He  would  connect 
the  ring,  naturally,  with  what  is  said  later  on  about  Jasper's 
having  ^  an  inventory  in  his  mind  of  all  the  jewelry  his  gentleman 
relative  ever  wore,  namely,  his  watch  and  chain,  and  his  shirt-pin.' 
He  would  probably  connect  it  also  with  the  mound  of  quicklime 
to  which  Jasper's  attention  had  been  called  during  the  night  ex- 
pedition by  Ihurdles.  He  would  conclude  that  Jasper  had  deter- 
mined to  remove  aU  jewelry  from  the  clothes  of  his  victim,  that 
nothing  might  be  left  which  the  quicklime  would  not  destroy. 
But  the  natural  inference  that  Jasper  having  on  the  night  of  the 
attack  carried  out  this  purpose,  the  ring  of  jewels  concealed  in 
Drood's  breast  remained,  and  was  eventually  found  amongst  the 
quicklime,  and  so  led  to  Jasper's  conviction,  would  I  think  have 
proved  altogether  erroneous.  It  will  presently  be  seen  why  (apart 
from  the  stress  laid  by  Dickens  on  this  ring  of  jewels,  always  a 
suspicious  circumstance  when  he  is  purposing  to  keep  a  mystery 
concealed)  I  entertain  this  opinion. 

Neville,  Drood,  and  Jasper  meet  in  Jasper's  rooms  on 
Christmas  Eve.  We  learn  nothing  about  the  meeting,  but  we 
infer  that  it  passes  ofiF  in  a  friendly  way  so  far  as  the  two  former 
are  concerned.    At  midnight  (we  learn  afterwards)  these  two  go 
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down  to  the  river  together,  doubtless  at  Jasper's  suggestion,  to 
watch  the  effects  of  the  fierce  storm  which  has  begun  to  rage  that 
evening  over  Cloisterham.  We  learn  nothing  further  of  Drood's 
doings  that  night.  But  it  is  made  clear  to  us  that  Neville  and  Drood 
separate,  the  latter  returning  to  Jasper,  and  being  no  more  seen. 
Jasper,  as  on  the  night  of  the  '  unaccountable  expedition,'  has  been 
singularly  calm  and  quiet.  In  the  choir's  pathetic  supplication 
to  have  his  heart  inclined  to  keep  this  law,  he  quite  astonishes 

his  fellow-singers  *by  his  melodious  power He  never 

sang  difficult  music  with  such  skill  and  harmony  as  in  this 
day's  anthem.  His  nervous  temperament  is  occasionally  prone  to 
take  difficult  music  a  little  too  quickly ;  to-day  his  time  is  perfect. 
These  results  are  probably  attained  through  a  grand  composure  of 
the  spirits.  The  mere  mechanism  of  his  throat  is  a  little  tender, 
for  he  wears,  both  with  his  singing  robe  and  with  his  ordinary 
dress,  a  large  black  scarf  of  strong  close-woven  silk,  slung  loosely 
round  his  neck.'  But  the  scarf  is  for  another  purpose.  *  Later, 
when  arriving  imder  the  arched  entrance  of  his  dwelling,  he  pauses 
for  an  instant  in  the  shelter  and  pulls  off  that  great  black  scarf, 
hanging  it  in  a  loop  upon  his  arm  ;  and  for  that  brief  space  his 
face  is  knitted  and  stem.' 

All  that  night  the  red  light  bums  steadily  '  in  the  lighthouse 
on  the  margin  of  the  tide  of  busy  life.'  In  other  words,  Jasper  is 
supposed  by  those  who  pass  along  the  tide  to  be  in  his  room 
in  the  gatehouse,  engaged  in  quiet  study,  for  it  is  the  lamp 
behind  his  cmiiain,  which  is  as  a  lighthouse  over  the  archway 
beyond  which  pass  at  night  no  waves  of  busy  life.  It  comes  on 
to  blow  a  boisterous  gale.  The  precincts  are  never  particularly 
well  lighted ;  but  the  strong  blasts  of  wind  blowing  out  many  of 
the  lajmps,  they  are  unusually  dark  to-night.  The  darkness  is 
augmented  and  confused  by  flying  dust  firom  the  earth,  diy  twigs 
from  the  trees,  and  great  ragged  fragments  firom  the  rooks'  nests 
up  in  the  tower.  The  trees  themselves  so  toss  and  creak,  that 
they  seem  in  peril  of  being  torn  out  of  the  earth ;  while  ever 
and  again  a  crack  and  a  rushing  Ml  denote  that  some  large 
branch  has  yielded  to  the  storm.'  A  night  on  which  the  fieJl  of  a 
man's  weight  from  the  great  tower  of  the  cathedral  might  well 
pass  unnoticed.  *No  such  power  of  wind  has  blown  for 
many  a  wintry  night.  Chinmeys  topple  in  the  street,  and  people 
hold  to  posts  and  comers,  and  to  one  another,  to  keep  themselves 
upon  their  feet.'  .  .  .  '  Still  the  red  light  bums  steadily.  Nothing 
is  steady  but  the  red  light.'  ...  *  All  through  the  night  the  wind 
blows,  and  abates  not.  But  early  in  the  morning,  when  there  is 
barely  enough  light  in  the  east  to  dim  the  stars,  it  begins  to  InU, 
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From  that  time,  with  occasional  wild  charges  like  it  wounded 
monster  dying,  it  drops  and  sinks  ;  and  at  full  daylight  it  is  dead/ 
It  is  then  seen  that  the  hands  of  the  cathedral  clock  are  torn  ofif ; 
^t  lead  from  the  roof  has  been  stripped  away,  rolled  away,  and 
blown  into  the  Close ;  and  that  botm  atones  have  been  di&placed 
Upon  the  Summit  of  the  great  tower.  It  is  as  the  workmen,  led  by 
I)urdles,  are  going  aloft  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
that  Jasper  breaks  in  upon  the  crowd  gathered  to  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  workmen  on  the  tower,  with  the  cry, '  Where 
is  my  nephew  ? '    Edwin  Drood  has  disappeared  in  the  night. 

As  to  what  really  happened  on  that  stormy  night  it  would  be 
vain  to  guess.  In  many  ways  the  event  which  the  author  seems 
to  suggest — ^the  actual  murder  of  Drood  by  Jasper,  the  closing  up 
of  his  body  within  the  Sapsea  monument,  to  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  all  trace  of  him  except  the  ring  of  jewels — might 
have  been  brought  about ;  in  more  ways  than  one,  also,  Jasper^s  plot 
might  have  failed,  while  yet  he  deemed  it  to  have  succeeded. 
Among  details  it  must  be  as  idle  to  guess  as  about  the  precise 
events  which  happened  during  the  sleep  of  Durdles  on  the  night 
of  the  preceding  Sunday.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot 
guess  how  the  mystery,  speaking  generally,  was  to  have  been 
explained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  Dickens  has  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  Edwin  Drood  is  murdered,  his  body  and 
clothes  consumed,  Jasper  having  first  taken  his  watch  and  chain  and 
shirt-pin,  which  cannot  have  been  thrown  into  the  river  till  the 
night  of  Christmas  Day,  since  the  watch,  wound  up  at  twenty 
minutes  past  two  on  Christmas  Eve,  had  run  down  when  found  in 
the  river.  Possibly  more  was  to  have  depended  on  this  point,  by 
the  way,  for  Jasper  would  suppose  that  the  watch  had  been 
wound  up  late  on  the  23rd.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  clearness  with 
which  we  seem  to  recognise  that  the  murder  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  the  words  '  Poor  youth !  poor  youth  1 '  when  Edwin 
is  taking  his  last  look  '  at  the  old  landmarks,'  and  again,  ^  He 
called  her  Pussy  no  more :  never  again,'  and  so  forth,  only  make 
it  more  probable  that  what  seems  thus  clearly  suggested  is  not 
what  has  actually  happened.  Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to 
consider  a  parallel  case.  There  are  many  featiures  in  which 
*No  Thoroughfare'  resembles  *The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.' 
Obenreizer  reminds  us  of  Jasper ;  George  Vendale,  in  his  utter 
absence  of  suspicion,  as  also  in  some  points  of  character,  resembles 
Edwin  Drood.  Now,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  suggestions 
in  the  earlier  part  of  '  No  Thoroughfitre '  that  Vendale  is  to  be 
murdered,  or  than  the  apparent  evidence  in  the  third  act  (entirely 
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by  Dickens,  be  it  remembered)  that  Vendale  has  been  murdered. 
If  Dickens  did  not  write  the  whole  of  the  scene  in  which  a  dot 
of  the  gloomy  ragged  growth  of  dark  fungus,  in  colour  like  blood, 
falls  on  Vendale's  breast,  just  after  Joey  Ladle  has  said  that  *  the 
man  that  gets  by  accident  a  piece  of  that  dark  growth  right  in 
his  breast  will  for  sure  and  certain  die  by  murder,'  style  counts  for 
nothing ;  since  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  passage  wMch  is  not  as 
like  Dickens'  style  as  it  is  utterly  unlike  Wilkie  Collins'.  The 
scene  of  the  attack  on  Vendale  by  Obenreizer  and  the  recovery  of 
the  body  by  Marguerite  is  known  to  be  by  Dickens.  K  ever  a 
man  was  killed  passed  all  seeming  hope,  by  a  novelist,  G^rge 
Vendale  was  killed  in  Act  III.  of  'No  Thoroughfare.'  ^ffis 
heart  no  longer  beats  against  mine,'  says  Marguerite,  towards  the 
close ;  and  the  last  words  of  the  chapter  tell  us  that  '  she  sank 
over  him  on  his  litter,  with  both  her  loving  hands  upon  the  heart 
that  stood  still.'  But  he  comes  to  life  again  in  Act  IV.,  as  we 
have  felt  all  along  that  he  will,  despite  what  seems  the  clearest 
evidence  to  the  contrary — simply  because  George  Vendale  is 
not  the  sort  of  character  whom  Dickens  ever  kills.  Nellie  and 
Paul,  Bichard  Carson  and  Neville  Landless,  aU  the  characters 
who  die  in  Dickens'  stories,  are  marked  for  death  from  the  be- 
ginning. Greorge  Vendale  is  not  marked  for  death,  and  he  does 
not  die ;  though  everything  is  done  to  suggest  the  idea  first  that 
he  is  to  be  killed,  and  afterwards  that  he  has  been  killed  by 
Obenreizer.  Edwin  Drood  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  characters. 
There  is  not  one  note  of  death  in  aught  that  he  does  or  says. 
As  the  time  approaches  for  Jasper's  attack  on  him,  there  is  much 
in  the  music  of  the  story  to  suggest  that  trouble  is  approaching. 
But  he  is  not  to  die,  albeit  the  reader  is  to  think  him  dead. 
The  music  of  his  words  was  under  Dickens'  control  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  timbre  of  his  natural  voice  was  under  his  control. 
He  might  disguise  it  more  or  less  successfully,  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  hearer's  audition;  he  could  not  really  change  it. 
He  does  all  he  can  to  conceal  by  his  words  the  ideas  which  never- 
theless the  sound  of  his  voice  suggests  most  clearly  to  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear. 

I  take  it  that  Drood,  though  not  killed,  is  desperately  injured, 
and  that  he  remains  unconscious  of  most  that  happened,  knowing 
only  that  Jasper  had  suddenly  turned  in  deadly  assault  upon  him. 
I  think  it  would  have  appeared  that  Durdles  and  the  stone- 
throwing  boy  save  Drood  from  death.  It  would  have  been  in 
Dickens'  manner,  and  would  also  have  accorded  well  with  his  own 
personal  ideas  about  presentiments  (note  his  story  of  'The  Signal- 
man '),  if  the  ghost-sound  heard  by  Durdles  on  the  Christmas  Eve 
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of  the  preceding  year,  at  about  the  hour  when  Drood  is  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered,  should  have  turned  out  to  be  a  forewarning 
of  Jasper's  attack  on  Drood.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  Dickens' 
story  of  ^  The  Signalman,'  to  perceive  how  he  made  use  of  the  idea 
of  such  forewamings, — that  is,  of  the  seeming  occurrence  before 
an  event  of  the  sights  or  sounds  actually  accompanying  the  event. 
Durdles,  '  doing  what  was  correct  by  the  season,'  and  driven  by 
strees  of  stony  warnings  to  take  refuge  in  the  crypt,  hears,  this 
time,  not  the  ghost  of  a  terrible  shriek,  but  the  reality ;  takes  it, 
perhaps,  for  another  ghostly  warning;  but  later  (roused  by  the 
stone-throwing  Deputy)  is  moved  to  search  about,  and,  exer- 
cising the  peculiar  skill  which  enabled  him  to  find  the  crumbling 
remains  of '  old  uns '  in  unopened  monuments,  detects  the  presence 
of  a  body  in  the  Sapsea  monument,  and  rescues  Drood's  from 
thence  while  life  still  remains  in  it.  I  think  the  Deputy  would 
have  been  associated  in  some  way  with  this  part  of  the  work. 

Does  Grewgious  know  of  Jasper's  attack  on  Drood,  and  there- 
fore (for  in  no  other  way  could  he  know  of  it)  has  he  had  com- 
munication in  some  way  with  Drood  himself? 

On  the  evening  of  December  27,  Mr.  Grewgious  calls  on 
Jasper,  just  returned  from  the  second  day's  search  in  the  river, 
'unkempt  and  disordered,  bedaubed  with  mud  that  had  dried 
upon  him,  and  with  much  of  his  clothing  torn  to  rags.'  An  object, 
surely,  of  pity  to  one  who  knew  of  him  only  as  the  loving  uncle 
of  the  TniRRiTig  man.  Does  Grewgious  pity  him  ?  He  says  only, 
'  This  is  strange  news.'  '  Strange  cmdfea/rful  news,'  says  Jasper. 
Mr.  G-rewgious  speaks  then  so  curtly  and  coolly  that  at  any  other 
time  Jasper  would  have  been  exasperated  (we  are  expressly  told) ; 
but  now  he  is  too  exhausted  and  depressed  to  retort  angrily.  Then 
he  makes  a  communication  to  Jasper  which  literally  floors  the 
poor  wretch.  Yet  even  when  he  sees  the  ghastly  figure,  every 
action  of  which  he  had  watched,  fall, '  a  heap  of  torn  and  miry 
clothes  upon  the  floor,'  Mr.  G-rewgious  shows  no  pity.  'Not 
changing  his  action  even  then,  he  opened  and  shut  the  palms  of 
his  hands  as  he  warmed  them,  and  looked  down  at  it.'  If  Mr. 
Grewgious  does  not  know  for  certain  that  Jasper  and  no  other 
has  sought  Drood's  life,  all  this  is  utterly  untrue  to  nature,  for 
Grewgious  is  not  a  hard  man,  though  angular.  K  he  does  know 
this  for  certain,  he  knows  it  certainly  firom  no  other  than  Drood 
himself. 

About  half  a  year  after  the  disappearance  of  Drood,  a  stranger 
comes  to  Cloisterham,  a  white-haired  personage  with  black  eye- 
brows. Being  buttoned  up  in  a  tightish  blue  surtout,  with  a 
buff  waistcoat  and  grey  trousers^  he  had  something  of  a  mili- 
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tary  air,  but  he  announced  himself  as  an  idle  dog  living  on  his 
means. 

It  is  plain,  to  begin  with,  that  Datchery  has  taken  up  his  abode 
in  Cloisterham  to  watch  Jasper.  Dickens  is  rather  careM  to 
suggest  that  whoever  Datchery  may  be,  he  cannot  be  Drood.  For 
he  describes  him  as  losing  his  way  when  going  to  Mrs.  Tope's 
place  (which  Edwin  Drood  knew  well,  of  course)  from  the  Crozier. 
But  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  Crozier  was  an  hotel  of  most 
retiring  disposition,  so  that  even  a  resident  in  Cloisterham,  which 
Drood  had  not  been,  might  lose  his  way  if  he  started  from  this 
hotel.  Apart  from  this,  we  not  only  know  that  Dickens  would 
have  carefully  tried  to  mislead  the  reader  in  so  critical  a  matter 
for  the  interest  of  his  story,  but  that  he  had  expressed  anxiety  to 
Miss  Hogarth  about  this  very  point.  *  He  feared,'  says  Forster, 
'  that  he  might  have  plunged  too  soon  into  the  incidents  leading 
to  the  catastrophe,  such  as  the  Datchery  assumption  in  the  fifth 
number.'  (Note  in  passing  that  the  book  was  to  have  been 
completed  in  twelve  numbers,  not  in  twenty-four, — and  that  fully 
half  the  story  was  written.)  The  Datchery  Ossumptionj  be  it 
remarked.  Did  Dickens  unconsciously  use,  in  speaking  to  Miss 
Hogarth,  a  word  implying  that  Datchery  is  one  of  the  old  characters 
of  the  book  under  disguise  ?  and  did  she  and  Forster,  each  with- 
out noting  the  significance  of  the  word  ^  assumption,'  repeat  it  ? 
It  was  surely  not  the  word  a  practised  writer  like  Forster  would 
naturally  have  used.  If  Datchery  were  Drood,  or  Grrewgious,  or 
any  other  of  the  known  characters  of  the  book,  one  would  speak 
of  the  ^  Datchery  assiunption '  as  a  convenient  way  of  expressing 
that  the  chai'acter  of  Dick  Datchery,  ^  an  easy-going  single  bufier 
living  on  his  means,'  had  been  thus  assumed ;  but  otherwise  the 
word  would  be  quite  incorrect. 

Now,  Forster  certainly  did  not  consider  that  the  story  was  to 
end  well  in  the  sense  I  have  indicated.  He  repeats  what  Dickens 
had  told  him  about  his  intention,  that  being  precisely  what 
Dickens  seems  to  suggest  in  the  story  itself,  and  therefore  precisely 
what  I  conceive  Dickens  did  not  really  intend,  so  far  as  the  true 
*  mystery'  was  concerned.  All  the  rest,  no  doubt,  Dickens  did 
intend.  We  perceive  clearly  enough  what  he  wished  to  be 
correctly  perceived,  that  *  Eosa  is  to  marry  Tarter,  and  Crisparkle 
the  sister  of  Landless,  who  is  himself  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  im- 
masking  and  seizing  the  murderer.'  We  see  that  a  noble  friend- 
ship is  to  spring  up  between  Neville  and  Tarter,  and  so  forth. 
But  if  'Jasper  murders  Drood  and  is  eventually  convicted  by 
means  of  the  gold  ring  which  had  resisted  the  corrosive  effects 
of  the  lime  into  which  he  had  thrown  the  body,'  then  the  mystery 
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is  transparent  from  the  banning.  But  Forster  himself  says 
that  Dickens  had  described  his  idea  for  the  story  as  '  a  very  new 
and  curious  one,'  and  as  *  not  a  communicable  idea  (or  the  interest 
of  the  book  would  be  gone),  but  a  very  strong  one,  though  difficult 
to  work.*  *  Immediately  afterwards,'  Forster  adds,  he  learned  all 
about  this  incommunicable  idea,  which,  as  described  by  him,  should 
not  have  been  difficult  at  all  to  work.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
when  Dickens  said  his  idea  was  not  communicable,  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  commimicating  it  immediately  afterwards. 

In  passing  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  way  in  which, 
in  his  short  story  '  Hunted  Down,'  Dickens  uses  the  idea  of  a  man 
supposed  by  a  murderer  to  have  been  an  unsuspecting  victim, 
'  starting  suddenly  into  a  determined  man,  with  a  settled  resolution 
to  hunt  down  and  be  the  death  of '  the  villain.  The  whole  account 
of  the  Beokwith  ^  assmnption '  in  '  Hunted  Down '  should  be  care- 
fully studied  in  connection  with  the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 
The  idea  was  obviously  a  favourite  one  with  Dickens,  and  he  had 
not  worked  the  vein  out  in  *  Hunted  Down.' 

To  return  to  Datchery. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  certainly  disguised.  That  shock  head 
of  white  hair,  which  made  him  constantly  forget  that  he  had  no 
hat  on,  was  of  course  a  wig ;  and  not  only  so,  it  was  a  wig  worn 
(as  Dickens  in  private  theatricals  had  doubtless  often  himself 
worn  a  wig)  over  the  natural  hair.  That  was  why  *  the  gentle- 
man's white  head  was  unusually  large,  and  his  shock  of  white  hair 
unusually  thick  and  ample,'  the  latter  to  prevent  all  trace  of  the 
real  hair  being  seen. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Datchery  not  only  knows  Jasper  to 
be  guilty,  but  has  a  strong  personal  feeling  against  him.  Now, 
Datchery  is  certainly  not  Grewgious,  nor  any  other  known  cha- 
racter in  the  story.  Every  one  of  the  dramatis  personce,  except 
Drood  himself,  can  be  shown  to  be  for  one  reason  or  another  out 
of  the  question.  Who,  then,  can  this  be  who  must  disguise  himself 
in  Cloisterham,  yet  knows  the  whole  story  of  the  murder  ?  The 
care  with  which  it  is  explained  that  he  has  ^  as  confused  a  know- 
ledge of  the  event  in  question,  on  trying  to  recall  it,  as  he  well 
could  have,'  can  deceive  no  one.  Every  line  in  the  passage  itself 
where  this  is  stated  implies  that  Mr.  Datchery  had  singularly 
good  reason  for  *  knowing  something,'  as  Mrs.  Tope  puts  it,  *  of 
what  had  occurred  there  last  winter.'  He  establishes  himself  in 
rooms  commanding  the  entrance  to  Jasper's.  He  visits  Jasper 
the  same  afternoon,  trusting  confidently,  as  he  well  may,  to  escape 
imdetected.  He  visits,  with  Sapsea,  still  on  the  same  afternoon, 
the  Sapsea  monument.    He  makes  an  appointment  with  Durdl^ 
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and  another  with  the  Deputy.  All  an  easy  task  enough,  even  for 
a  single  afternoon,  if  Datchery  really  were  a  stranger ;  but  a  hard 
enough  task  for  Drood,  who  must  throughout  di^uise  voice  aikd 
manner  as  carefully  as  his  appearance  is  disguised.  Now,  that 
evening  he  says  to  himself,  ^For  a  single  buffer,  of  an  easy 
temper,  living  idly  on  his  means,  I  have  had  a  rather  busy  after- 
noon.' 

But  later  (in  a  later  number,  remember),  we  have  clearer 
evidence  still.     The  evening  before  his  disappearance.  Brood  had 
a  remarkable  interview  with  the  old  opium-eating  woman,  an 
interview  of  which  no  one  but  those  two  themselves  could  have 
had  any  knowledge.     For  immediately  after  the  interview,  Drood 
makes  for  Jasper's  room,  resolving  as  he  walks  on  to  say  nothing 
of  the  interview  *  to-night,  but  to  mention  it  to  Jack '  (Jasper), 
'  as  an  odd  coincidence,  to-morrow.'     Now,  in  the  last  chapter 
written    by  Dickens,  the  old    opium-eater,  in  her  pursuit  of 
Jasper,  encounters  Datchery,  sitting  on  guard,  ^  a  large-headed 
grey-haired  gentleman'  (with   dark  eyebrows),  'under  the  odd 
circumstances   of  sitting  open  to  the  thoroughfare,  and  eyeing 
all  who  pass,  as  if  he  were  toll-taker  of  the  gateway.'    '  '*  Halloa," 
he  cries  in  a  low  voice,   seeing  her  brought  to  a  standstilL' 
That  cry,  in  a  low  voice,  means  surely  that  he  has  seen  her 
before.     She  asks  for  information  about  Jasper ;  and  the  burst  of 
triumph  in  which  she  thanks  him  does  not  escape  D^tchery's 
notice.     He  lounges  along  beside  her,  and  tells  her  that,  instead 
of  going  as  he  had  suggested  to  the  cathedral  next  morning  to 
see  Jasper,  she  can  go  up  at  once  to  his  rooms.    With  a  cunning 
smile  she   shakes  her   head.     'His  purpoaelesa  hands'  rattle 
the  loose  money  in  the  pockets  of  his  trousers ;  and,  almost  as 
though  the  movement  had  had  a  purpose  and  that  was  it,  her 
greedy  ears  are  attracted  by  the  chink.    She  begs  for  money  to 
pay  for  her  traveller's  lodging.     ' "  You  know  the  traveller's  lodg- 
ing, I  perceive,  and  are  making  directly  for  it,"  is  Mr.  Datchery's 
bland  comment,  still  rattling  his  loose  money.    ''  Been  here  often, 
my  good  woman  ?  "     "  Once  in  all  my  life."    "  Ay,  ay." ' 

They  reach  the  very  spot  where  Edwin  Drood  had  given  her 
money  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  place  reminds  her  of  the  gift. 
*"A  yoimg  gentleman  gave  me  three  and  sixpence  as  I  was 
coughing  my  breath  away  on  this  very  grass.  I  asked  him  for 
three  and  sixpence,  and  he  gave  it  me."  "  Wasn't  it  a  little  ooci 
to  name  your  sum  ?  "  hints  Mr.  Datchery,  still  rattling.  *'  Isnt 
it  customary  to  leave  the  amount  open  ?  Mightn't  it  have  had 
the  appearance  to  the  young  gentleman— only  the  appearance — 
that  he  was  rather  dictated  to  ?  "'    Can  one  not  fed,  let  me  ask 
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in  passing,  that  it  is  the  ^  young  gentleman 'himself  who  is  speaking 
to  her? 

As  if  she  felt  in  some  instinctive  way  that  she  had  the  same 
free-handed  person  before  her, ' "  Look'ee  here,  deary,"  she  says, 
in  a  confidential,  persuasive  tone,  '*  I  wanted  the  money  to  lay 
it  out  on  a  medicine  as  does  me  good,  and  as  I  deal  in.  I  told 
the  young  gentleman  so,  and  he  gave  it  me,  and  I  laid  it  out 
honest  to  the  last  brass  farden.  I  want  to  lay  out  the  same  sum  - 
in  the  same  way  now ;  and  if  you'll  give  it  me.  111  lay  it  out 
honest  to  the  last  brass  farden  again,  upon  my  soul  I "  "  What's 
the  medicine  ?  "  "  111  be  honest  with  you  beforehand,  as  well  as 
after.  It's  opium."  Mr.  Datchery,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
countenance,  gives  her  a  sudden  look.'  Is  it  that  he  begins  to 
see  his  way  to  learning  what  he  wants  to  know  about  Jasper  ? 

'  Mr.  Datchery  begins  very  slowly  to  count  out  the  sum  de- 
manded of  him.  Greedily  watching  his  hands,  she  continues  to 
hold  forth  on  the  great  example  set  him.  ''  It  was  last  Christmas 
Eve,  just  arter  dark,  the  once  that  I  was  here  afore,  when  the 
young  gentleman  gave  me  the  three  and  six."  Mr.  Datchery  stops 
in  his  counting,  finds  he  has  counted  wrong,  shakes  his  money 
together,  and  begins  again.'  Is  he  disturbed  because  she  has 
mentioned  the  day  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Jasper  ?  ' "  And 
the  young  gentleman's  name,"  she  adds,  "was  Edwin."'  Mr. 
Datchery  drops  some  money,  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  and  reddens 
with  the  exertion  as  he  asks :  *  **  How  do  you  know  the  young 
gentleman's  name ? "  "I  asked  him  for  it,  and  he  told  it  me.  I 
only  asked  him  the  two  questions,  what  was  his  Chris'en  name,  and 
whether  he'd  a  sweetheart?  And  he  answered  Edwin,  and  he 
hadn't."' 

He  had  been  confused  when  she  referred  to  Christmas  Eve, 
startled  when  she  named  him.  Now,  when  she  mentions  his  lost 
sweetheart,  *  **  Mr.  Datchery  pauses  with  the  selected  coins  in  his 
hand,  rather  as  if  he  were  falling  into  a  brown  study  of  their 
value,  and  could  not  bear  to  part  with  them." '  Was  it  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  value  of  her  he  had  lost,  and  could  not  bear  to 
part  with  the  thought  of  her  ?  He  bestows  the  money  on  the 
old  woman  ' "  as  if  he  were  abstracting  his  mind  from  the  sacri- 
fice," ' — his  real  thoughts  being  on  Eosa  and  the  sacrifice  he  had 
still  to  make  for  her  and  Neville.  Mark  closely  what  now  follows. 
***  John  Jasper's  lamp  is  kindled,  and  his  lighthouse  is  shining, 
when  Mr.  Datchery  returns  alone  towards  it.  As  mariners  on  a 
dangerous  voyage,  approaching  an  iron-bound  coast,  may  look  on 
the  beams  of  the  warning  light  to  the  haven  lying  beyond  it  that 
may  never  be  reached,  so  Mr.  Datchery's  wistful  gaze  is  direoted  to 
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this  beacon,  and  beyond," '  Beyond,  to  Bosa's  love,  which  he  hopes 
to  win  for  Neville,  his  forgiven  foe,  when  he  shall  have  unmasked 
the  villainy  of  Jasper  (the  task  he  has  set  himself,  the  iron-bound 
coast  he  is  approaching) :  love  that  Neville  can  never  win,  because 
it  has  been  won  already  by  another. 

One  other  point  remain6>  to  be  mentioned,  among  those  few 
striking  features  which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  how  the  story  was 
to  have  ended  as  regards  the  mystery  of  Drood's  disappearance.  If 
Datchery  is  not  Drood,  the  work  done  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
met  the  old  woman  should  have  notably  advanced  his  purpose, 
for  he  had  learned  a  good  deal  that  was  new.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  is  Drood  he  has  learned  little.  Let  us  see  what  he  himself 
has  to  say  on  this  point.  After  his  supper  that  evening  he  rises, 
throws  open  the  door  of  a  comer  cupboard,  and  refers  to  a  few 
uncouth  chalked  strokes  on  its  inner  side.  * "  I  like,"  says  he, 
"  the  old  tavern  way  of  keeping  scores.  Illegible  except  to  the 
scorer.  The  scorer  not  committed,  the  scored  debited  with  what 
is  against  him.  Hum !  ha !  A  very  small  score  this ;  a  very 
poor  score ! " '  This  refers  to  the  score  already  made,  be  it  noticed. 
'  He  sighs  over  the  contemplation  of  its  poverty,  takes  a  bit  of 
chalk  from  one  of  the  cupboard  shelves,  and  pauses  with  it  in  his 
hand,  uncertain  what  addition  to  make  to  the  amount.  "  I  think 
a  moderate  stroke,"  he  concludes,  ^^  is  all  I  am  justified  in  scoring 
up ; "  so,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  closes  the  cupboard  and 
goes  to  bed.' 

We  have  reached  the  last  page  that  Dickens  wrote,  but  we 
have  not  yet  quite  done  with  Mr.  Datchery's  scoring.  He  attends 
morning  service  at  the  cathedral,  and  there  sees  the  old  opium- 
eater.  He  sees  her  shake  her  fist  at  Jasper  behind  a  pillar's 
friendly  shelter.  He  looks  again  to  convince  himself.  Yes, 
again  I  As  ugly  and  withered  as  one  of  the  fantastic  carvings 
on  the  under  brackets  of  the  stall  seats,  as  malignant  as  the  Evil 
One,  she  hugs  herself  in  her  lean  arms,  and  then  shakes  both  fists 
at  the  leader  of  the  choir.'  He  speaks  to  her  after  the  service. 
He  asks  if  she  knows  Jasper.  ^  ^^  Know  him !  Better  fiur  than 
all  the  reverend  parsons  put  together  know  him."  Mrs.  Tope's 
care  has  spread  a  very  neat,  clean  breakfast  ready  for  her  lodger. 
Before  sitting  down  to  it  he  opens  his  comer  cupboard  door, 
takes  his  bit  of  chalk  from  its  shelf,  ojdds  one  thick  li/ns  to  the 
score,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  cupboa/rd  dovm  to  the  bottomj 
and  then  faUs-to  with  an  appetite.^  What  he  had  learned  the 
day  before  had  seemed  worth  little  compared  with  what  he  had 
leamed  this  morning.  To  anyone  but  Edwin  Drood  the  morn- 
ing's performance  would  have  had  little  significance  compared 
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with  the  discovery  made  in  the  preceding  afternoon.  To  Drood 
the  afternoon's  events  would  have  brought  scarcely  any  informa- 
tion, while  the  recognition  of  the  old  woman's  wrath  against 
Jasper,  and  of  her  knowledge  of  his  true  character,  would  have 
been  full  of  promise.  The  scores  made  upon  the  cupboard  door 
show  plainly  how  the  events  of  the  two  days  were  really  valued, 
and  mark  Dick  Datchery  plainly  as  no  other  than  Edwin  Drood 
himself. 

How  the  story  was  to  have  ended — in  its  general  features, 
though  not  in  details — is  plainly  enough  shown.  The  old  woman 
has  discovered  a  way  of  doctoring  Jasper's  opium  so  that  he  can  be 
made  to  describe  his  visions  of  the  attack  on  Drood — ^his  *  journey 
as  it  was  really  made.'  She  was  gradually  to  have  learned  and 
told  Drood  all  that  Jasper  would  have  wished  to  conceal. 
Jasper,  guiltless  in  reality,  though  not  in  intention,  of  Drood's 
death,  was  to  have  been  brought  to  his  end  by  the  death  of  Neville 
Landless — much  as  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  innocent  in  reality  of  the 
death  of  old  Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  is  brought  to  his  end  through 
the  murder  of  Montague,  the  very  crime  by  which  he  had  hoped  to 
make  himself  secure.  Doubtless,  although  it  may  have  been  meant 
that  Jasper  should,  in  the  condemned  cell,  review  his  own  career, 
writing  out  (as  Dickens  explained  his  purpose  to  Forster)  the 
details  of  his  temptations  and  his  wickedness,  the  death  of  Jasper 
was  to  have  been  self-inflicted,  the  instrument  being  poison. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  express  my  strong  dissent 
from  the  opinion  which  I  have  heard  expressed  by  one  of  the 
ablest  living  novelists,  that  *  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood '  was 
far  below  what  Dickens  had  before  written.  It  seems  to  me,^on 
the  contrary,  far  above  the  average  of  his  other  writings,  and,  if 
inferior  to  any,  inferior  only  to  one  or  at  the  most  two  of  his 
leading  works.  Even  in  its  present  fragmentary  form,  it  is  better 
worth  close  and  careful  study,  and  presents  more  truthful  and 
delicate  delineations  of  character  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  than 
several  finished  works  of  his  which  yet  have  deservedly  ranked  as 
favourites. 

THOMAS   FOSTER. 
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Hiatine  at  J^  €pt. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  strangely  chequered 
career  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  perhaps  the  most  salutary 
result  of  the  influence  exercised  by  her  over  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
was  the  foundation  of  St.  Cyr.  This  institution,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  temporary  educational  home  for  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  nobility,  had  originated  in  the  formation  of 
a  small  religious  community  at  Montmorency,  from  whence 
it  had  been  successively  transferred  to  Rueil  and  Noisy-le-Sec, 
until  definitively  installed  in  its  present  locality.  The  newly 
erected  establishment,  8u£Sciently  spacious  to  acconmiodate 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pensioTmairea  and  thirty-six  nuns,  was  at 
first  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Madame  de  Brinon, 
formerly  member  of  an  Ursuline  convent  at  Montchevreuil, 
who  had  been  expressly  selected  for  the  post  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 

In  order  to  obtain  admittance  to  St.  Cyr  it  was  necesBuy 
that  the  applicant  should  be  in  a  position  to  prove  her  qualifioa- 
tion  both  as  regarded  noble  descent  and  want  of  fortune;  the 
first  of  these  conditions  was  verified  by  the  genealogist  of  the 
King,  and  the  second  jointly  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the 
governor  of  her  native  province.  Her  claims  having  been  allowed, 
she  at  once  assumed  the  dress  of  the  Maison  de  St.  Louis,  re- 
mained there  until  the  completion  of  her  education,  and  on  her 
departure  received  by  way  of  dowry  a  sum  not  exceeding  three 
thousand  livres.  During  the  period  of  her  stay,  her  instmctioD, 
secular  and  religious,  was  carefully  attended  to ;  every  reasonable 
indulgence  compatible  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
founder  was  permitted  her,  and  in  the  hours  allotted  to  recreation 
harmless  amusements  were  not  only  tolerated  but  openly  ^[looiir- 
aged.  Among  these  were  included  occasional  representations  of 
little  pieces  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Brinon,  who,  not  ventur- 
ing to  familiarise  her  pupils  with  the  regular  drama,  and  being 
endowed  with  a  certain  facility  of  composition,  contributed  for 
their  entertainment  a  series  of  her  own  productions,  more  remark- 
able for  their  moral  tendency  than  for  any  peculiar  literary  merit. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  desirous  of  judging  for  herself  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  performances,  signified  her  intention  of  being 
present  at  one  of  them;  and,  not  finding  the  superintendent's 
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effusions  to  her  taste,  recommended  her  to  substitute  for  them 
whatever  tragedy  of  Comeille  or  Bacine  might  be  deemed  most 
suitable,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  '  Ginna.' 

We  learn  from  the  charming  <  BecollectionB '  of  Madame  de 
Caylus,  herself  an  inmate  of  St.  Gyr  at  the  time,  that  this  first 
attempt,  all  things  considered,  was  passably  successful,  and  was 
followed  by  *  Andromaque.'  '  In  this  instance,'  says  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  lively  niece, 'either  the  actresses  were  more  appro- 
priately selected,  or  imitated  too  closely  the  airs  and  graces  of 
the  court  to  please  my  aunt ;  for  immediately  after  the  perform- 
ance she  wrote  to  Monsieur  Racine  as  follows : — "  Our  little  girls 
have  just  been  playing  *  Andromaque,'  and  bo  wdL  that  they  will 
play  it  no  more,  nor  any  of  the  pieces  you  have  hitherto  written." 
In  the  same  letter  she  begged  him  to  compose  at  his  leisure  a 
dramatic  poem  on  some  moral  or  historical  subject,  firom  which 
love-passages  should  be  wholly  banished;  adding,  that  he  need  not 
fear  injuring  thereby  his  reputation  as  an  author,  the  proposed 
work  being  exclusively  intended  for  the  amusement  and  instruo- 
"tion  of  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cjrr.' 

Such  a  request  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  placed  the 
poet  in  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  position.  On  the  one  hand, 
refusal  was  impossible,  or  at  least  highly  impolitic ;  on  the  other, 
having  for  some  time  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  he  was  un- 
willing to  compromise  the  celebrity  he  enjoyed  by  exposing  him- 
self to  the  chance  of  a  failure.  In  this  dilemma,  he  consulted 
his  friend  Boileau  Despr^aux,  who  strongly  advised  him  to  decline 
the  proposal ;  Bacine,  however,  after  mature  deliberation,  decided 
on  complying,  and,  imagining  the  subject  of  Esther  available 
for  his  purpose,  set  to  work  with  such  alacrity  that  in  a  few  ^jb 
he  had  not  only  sketched  the  entire  plan  of  the  piece,  but  had 
completed  the  first  act,  which  he  forthwith  communicated  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  her  than  this  speedy  gratification  of  her  wish :  the  beauty  of 
the  language,  the  choruses  expressly  introduced  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Greek  drama,  and,  above  all,  the  unmistakable  allusions 
to  herself  and  Madame  de  Montespan  as  Esther  and  Vashti, 
delighted  her  beyond  measure,  and — ^Madame  de  Brinon  having 
been  previously  dismissed  from  St.  Cyr  on  account  of  some 
alleged  usurpation  of  authority^— she  determined  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals  in  person.  Having  satisfitctorily  accomplished  the 
remainder  of  his  task,  Bacine  lost  no  time  in  delivering  the 
manuscript  to  his  patroness,  assisted  her  in  the  distribution  of 
the  parts,  and  by  his  judicious  counsels  so  facilitated  the  progress 
of  the  youthful  amateurs^that,  when  '  Esther '  was  at  length  pro- 
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duced,  their  interpretation  of  the  characters  assigned  them  was 
pronounced  to  be  perfect. 

^Up  to  this  period,'  says  Madame  de  Caylus,  'I  had  been 
merely  a  spectator  of  these  performances ;  but  as  I  was  generally 
present  when  Monsieur  Bacine  came  to  read  the  scenes  as  he  com- 
posed them  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  I  had  learnt  many  of  ihe 
verses  by  heart,  and  happening  one  day  to  recite  a  portion  of 
them  to  Monsieur  Bacine,  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  requested  my 
aunt  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  actresses,  to  which  she  con- 
sented. As,  however,  I  refused  to  undertake  any  of  the  parts 
already  entrusted  to  my  companions,  he  wrote  expressly  for  me 
the  prologue  which  I  spoke  in  the  character  la  PiStS ;  and  sub- 
sequently, the  piece  becoming  familiar  to  me  from  constant  hear- 
ing, I  was  enabled  to  act  as  a  substitute  in  cases  of  indisposition, 
and  played  in  turn  the  entire  range  of  personages  not  only  at  St. 
Cyr,  but  also  at  Versailles,  in  presence  of  the  King  and  the  whole 
court.'  It  may  here  be  added  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  her  contemporaries,  Madame  de  Caylus,  both  as  Esther  and 
afterwards  as  Athalie,  far  surpassed  her  fellow  pensumnaireai 
and  Voltaire  asserts  that  she  was  the  last  actress  who  declaimed 
these  characters  with  the  peculiar  harmony  of  rhythm  prescribed 
by  the  author. 

The  success  obtained  by '  Esther '  encouraged  Bacine  to  resume 
his  pen,  and  the  scriptural  episode  chosen  by  him  for  his  second 
attempt  was  that  of  Athalie ;  this  subject  appearing  to  him  essen- 
tially dramatic,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  imposed  conditions,  he  carried  out  his  idea  so  energetically 
and  with  such  rapidity  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  wint^ 
the  piece  was  completed,  rehearsed,  and  ready  for  representation. 
Here,  however,  an  unforeseen  obstacle  awaited  him :  as  long  as  the 
performances  had  been  confined  to  St.  Cyr  and  its  inmates,  they  bad 
excited  little  or  no  comment  beyond  the  walls  of  the  establishment ; 
whereas  the  publicity  recently  given  to  them  by  theavowed  patronage 
of  the  King  and  the  applause  of  his  courtiers  had  rendered  them  a 
conmion  topic  of  conversation  both  in  Paris  and  at  Versailles,  and 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  entertainments  in  a  semi-religions 
institution  had  been  freely  and  generally  expressed.  Bacine's 
literary  rivals,  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  him,  did  their  ut- 
most to  &n  the  flame ;  and  partly  by  indirect  insinuations,  partly 
by  means  of  letters  either  written  anonjrmously  by  themselves, 
or  extorted  by  their  persuasion  from  the  relatives  of  the  peTiaumr 
nmresy  convinced  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  it  was  advisable,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  to  defer  to  public  opinion,  and  avoid  any 
possible  scandal  that   might  eventually   prove  injurious  to  the 
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reputation  of  her  little  community.  The  preparations,  therefore, 
for  the  production  of '  Athalie '  were  suddenly  countermanded,  and 
it  was  never  performed  at  St.  Cyr ;  but,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  was  twice  played  before  him 
at  Versailles  in  the  private  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  had  previously  stipulated  that  the  actresses  should  appear  in 
their  everyday  costume.  On  both  of  these  occasions  Bacine  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present ;  but  we  learn  the  result 
of  one  of  them  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Boileau,  the 
original  of  which  (hitherto,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  unpub- 
lished) has  been  in  my  possession  more  than  twenty  years. 

^owr  Monsietir  Racine^  d  Paris,  A  VertaiUeSf  6  heures, 
Le  contretemps  de  voatre  indispoaition  a  est^  bien  fascheux,  car  en  aniyant 
k  Versailles  j*ay  joui  d'une  merveilleuse  bonne  fortune.  J'ay  est^  apell^  dans 
la  chambre  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  pour  Toir  jouer  devant  le  Hoi  par  les 
actrices  de  St.  Ojr  vostre  pidce  d' Athalie.  Quoique  les  ^l^ves  n'eussent  que 
leurs  habits  ordinaires,  tout  a  est^  le  mieux  du  monde,  et  a  produit  un  giAud 
effect.  Le  Roi  a  tesmoign^  estre  rayi,  charm^,  enchants,  ain^  que  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Pour  moy ,  trouv^  bon  que  j  e  vous  repute  que  vous  n'av^s  pas  fait  de 
meilleur  ouvrage.  Adieu,  mon  cher  Monsieur,  je  suis  fort  press^  aujourdui.  Si 
j^avois  plus  de  loisirs  je  vous  manderoisplus  au  long  certains  details,  et  tous  rap- 
porteroifi  un  mot  charmant  de  monsieur  de  Ohartres  sur  vostre  pi^,  et  qui  a 
fidct  dire  de  grand  bien  de  vous  par  le  Koi,  mais  je  vous  verray  vraisemblablement 
demain,  et  j*aime  mieux  atendre  k  vous  dire  cela  de  vive  voix.  Je  suis  vostre 
trte  humble  et  tr^  ob^issant  serviteur, 

Dbbfb£ax7X. 

Thus  abruptly  terminated  Eacine's  connection  with  St.  Cyr ; 
several  other  pieces  by  dilBFerent  writers  were  subsequently  pro- 
duced there,  but  none  of  them  equalled  '  Esther '  in  merit  or 
attraction :  of  these,  perhaps,  the  least  mediocre  was  *  Judith,'  the 
joint  composition  of  the  Abb^  Testu  and  the  dramatist  Boyer. 

As  may  naturally  be  supposed  from  the  flattering  reception 
accorded  to  '  Athalie,'  its  author  was  at  this  period  in  high  favour 
with  the  Eang  and  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  he  was  constantly  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  presence,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Boileau,  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
reign.  Saint-Simon  tells  us  that  on  certain  days,  when  the  Council 
of  ministers  were  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  especially  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  Monarch  and  Madame  were 
tired  of  each  other's  company,  they  frequently  sent  for  fiacine,  and 
conversed  with  him  for  hours  together  on  literary  and  dramatic 
topics.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  allusion  having  been  made  to 
the  decline  of  the  French  stage,  and  the  poet's  opinion  as  to  its 
cause  being  asked,  he  incautiously  repUed  that,  according  to  his 
idea,  it  was  partly  attributable  to  the  want  of  good  authors,  and 
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partly  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  reviving  old  pieces  of  no  value, 
particularly  instancing  the  comedies  of  Scarron.  At  the  mention 
of  this  too  familiar  name  a  dead  silence  ensued ;  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  blushed,  the  King  appeared  greatly  embarrassed,  and  Ba^ 
cine,  conscious  of  the  imprudence  his  alienee  of  mind  had  led 
him  to  commit,  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
neither  daring  to  look  up  nor  to  utter  a  word.  This  scene  lasted 
several  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Louis  hastily  quitted 
the  room,  without  deigning  to  bestow  a  glance  on  the  offender, 
who,  rightly  interpreting  this  departure  as  a  signal  of  dismissal, 
retired  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  pitiable  confusion. 

From  that  day  his  disgrace  was  complete ;  neither  the  King 
nor  Madame  de  Maintenon  ever  after  honoured  him  with  the 
slightest  sign  of  recognition ;  and  when  two  years  later  he  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Port  Soyal  des  Champs — ^the  place  of  all  others 
most  cordially  detested  at  Versailles — '  on  ne  saurait  croire,'  says 
Saint-Simon, '  combien  le  roi  en  fut  piqu^.' 

CHARLES  HERVET. 
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Dan  GnpiB,  all  in  teaxs  one  summer's  day, 
His  arrows  broken  and  his  bow  unstrung, 

Oft  to  the  zephyrs  breathed  this  plaintive  lay, 
Oft  on  the  grass  his  rosy  body  flung  : 

*  Ah  I  mother  mine  1  sure  thou'st  forgot  thy  boy. 

To  him  thou  promised  empire  over  all ; 
His  was  to  be  the  soft,  the  melting  joy. 

Which,  sweet  as  honey,  yet  was  sharp  as  gall. 

'  These  arrows,  erst  so  sharp,  are  blunted  now. 
In  vain  they  fly  with  deadly  aim  forthsent ; 

The  victim  shrinks  not  from  the  coming  blow. 
The  shaft  leaps  shattered  back — ^its  vigour  spent. 

*  Was  ever  god  so  foully  dared  before  ? 

Ah,  mother,  give  me  back  my  power  again  ; 
Thee — ^thee  alone  all  mortal  things  adore. 
For  without  thee  all  earthly  bliss  is  vain.' 

Scarce  had  he  ceased  when  Venus'  self  drew  nigh^ 
With  wild  distracted  air  and  mien  forlorn  ; 

Wrath  on  her  brow,  wrath  in  her  sparkling  eye, 
Her  hair  dishevelled — ^her  fair  raiment  torn. 

*  Sweet  son,'  cried  she,  *  my  lot  is  harder  far, 

No  longer  all-omnipotent  I  reign ; 
Superior  fates  my  cherished  projects  bar, 
To  rank  but  second  now  I  needs  must  deign. 

*  A  maiden  'tis — (ay  1  child,  well  mayst  thou  start) — 

Who  thus  usurps  my  long-accustomed  sway. 
To  whom  each  mortal  bows  his  stubborn  heart, 
Whose  lightest  wish  they  slavishly  obey. 

*  Thine  arrows,  thou  complain'st,  are  useless  now — 

For  swifter  far  her  well-aimed  glances  come ; 
Idly  thou  draw'st  thy  whilom  deadly  bow. 
Her  eyes  drive  keener  shafts  far  deeper  home. 

'  Fain  would  I  vie  with  her — but,  bitter  fate  1 
My  reign  is  ended,  and  my  power  is  gone — 

Yield  must  we  now  to  this  new  potentate. 
And  leave  the  world  to  her  and  her  alone.' 
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BOOK  THIRD. 

The  man  and  his  scheme  are  fully  described ;  and  he  begins  his  work.  Bnt  a  retl- 
counter  leads  to  emotions  which  hamper  his  plans,  and  cause  a  sbaip  diyex^gence 
of  opinion,  ultimately  committing  him  to  an  irretrieyable  step  which  a  few  months 
earlier  he  did  not  dmm  of. 

Chapter  I. 

"my  mind  to  MS  a  KIKQBOM  18." 

In  Clyin  Yeobright's  face  could  be  dimly  seen  the  typical  counte- 
nance of  the  future.  Should  there  be  a  classic  period  to  art  here- 
after, its  Phidias  may  produce  such  faces.  The  spirit  of  sufferance, 
replacing  that  zest  for  existence  which  was  so  intense  in  early  civilisa- 
tions, must  ultimately  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  constitution  of 
the  advanced  races^  that  its  facial  expression  will  become  accepted  as 
a  new  artistic  depaiture.  Beauty  which  is  beauty  for  no  material 
reason,  but  because  of  its  eloquence  as  an  index  of  some  chastened 
spiritual  life,  must  be  increasingly  appreciated  as  the  world 
advances  in  introspection.  People  already  feel  that  a  man  who 
lives  without  disturbing  a  curve  of  feature,  or  setting  a  mark  of 
mental  concern  anywhere  upon  himself,  is  too  far  removed  from 
modem  perceptiveness  to  be  a  modern  type.  Physically  beautiful 
men — the  glory  of  the  race  when  it  was  young — are  almost  an 
anachronism  now ;  and  we  may  wonder  whether,  at  some  time  or 
other,  physically  beautiful  women  may  not  be  an  anachronism 
likewise. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  capacity  to  enjoy  is  at  bottom  iden- 
tical with  the  capacity  to  produce ;  and  the  civilised  world's  lack 
of  power  to  prolong  in  new  combinations  of  art  the  old  special 
beauties  of  men  and  gods,  would  imply  that  its  sympathies  lie 
secretly  in  other  directions,  despite  any  transient  fashion.  We 
have  lost  the  true  Hellenic  eye,  for  this  requires  behind  it  the 
Hellenic  idea  of  life ;  and  a  long  line  of  disillusive  centuries  has 
permanently  displaced  that.  The  solecisms  of  ancient  thought 
are  the  grammar  of  modem.  "VMiat  the  Greeks  only  suspected  we 
know  well ;  what  their  ^schylus  imagined,  our  nursery  children 
feel.  That  old-fashioned  revelling  in  the  general  situation  grows 
less  and  less  possible  as  we  uncover  the  defects  of  cosmic  laws, 
and  see  the  quandary  that  man  is  in  by  their  open^tion. 
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The  lineaments  which  will  get  embodied  in  ideals  based  upon 
this  modem  recognition  will  probably  be  akin  to  those  of  Yeobright. 
The  observer's  eye  was  arrested,  not  by  his  face  as  a  picture,  but 
by  his  face  as  a  page ;  not  by  what  it  was,  but  by  what  it  recorded. 
His  featiures  were  attractive  in  the  light  of  symbols,  as  sounds 
intrinsically  common  become  attractive  in  language,  and  as  shapes 
intrinsically  simple  become  interesting  in  writing. 

He  was  a  man  of  whom  something  was  expected.  Beyond  this 
all  was  chaos.  That  he  would  be  successful  in  an  original  way,  or 
that  he  would  go  to  the  dogs  in  an  original  way,  seemed  equally 
probable.  The  only  absolute  certainty  about  him  was  that  he 
would  not  stand  still  in  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  bom. 

Hence,  when  his  name  was  casually  mentioned  by  neigh- 
bouring yeomen,  the  listener  said,  'Ah,  Clym  Yeobright!  what 
is  he  doing  now  ? '  When  the  instinctive  question  about  a  person 
is,  What  is  he  doing?  it  is  felt  that  he  will  not  be  found  to  be, 
like  most  of  us,  doing  nothing  in  particular. 

There  is  an  indefinite  sense  that  he  must  be  invading  some 
r^on  of  the  unusual,  good  or  bad.  The  devout  hope  is  that  he 
is  doing  well.  The  secret  fiedth  is  that  he  is  making  a  mess  of  it. 
Half-a-dozen  comfortable  market-men,  who  were  habitual  callers  at 
the  *  Quiet  Woman '  as  they  passed  by  in  their  carts,  were  partial 
to  the  topic  In  fact,  though  they  were  not  Egdon  men,  they 
could  hardly  avoid  it  while  they  sucked  their  long  clay  tubes  and 
regarded  the  heath  through  the  window.  Clym  had  been  so 
inwoven  with  the  heath  in  his  boyhood  that  hardly  anybody  could 
look  upon  it  without  thinking  of  him.  So  the  subject  recurred : 
if  he  were  making  a  fortune  and  a  name^  so  much  th^  better  for 
him ;  if  he  were  making  a  tragical  figure  in  the  world,  so  much 
the  better  for  their  narratives. 

The  fact  was  that  Yeobright's  fame  had  spread  to  an  awkward 
extent  before  he  left  home.     It  is  bad  when  your  fame  outmns 
your  means,  said  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Gracian.     At  the  age  of  six 
he  had  asked  a  Scripture  riddle :  *  Who  was  the  first  man  known 
to  wear  breeches?'  and  applause  had  resounded  from  the  very 
verge  of  the  heath.     At  eight  he  painted  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
with  tiger-lily  pollen  and  black-currant  juice,  in  the  absence  of 
water-colours.     By  the  time  he  reached  twelve  he  had  in  this 
manner  been  heard  of  as  artist  and  scholar  for  at  least  two  miles 
round.     An  individual  whose  fame  spreads  three  or  four  thousand 
yards  in  the  time  taken  by  the  fame  of  others  similarly  situated 
to  travel  six  or  eight  hundred,  must  of  necessity  have  something 
in  him.    Possibly  Clym's  fame,  like  Homer's,  owed  something  to 
the  accidents  of  his  situation :  nevertheless,  famous  he  was. 
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He  grew  up  and  was  helped  out  in  life.  That  waggery  of  &te 
which  started  Ney  and  Cortez  on  lawyer's  stools,  Copernicus  as  a 
priest,  Mendelssohn  as  a  trader,  Olive  as  a  writing  clerk,  GFay  as  a 
linendraper,  Keats  as  a  surgeon,  and  a  thousand  others  in  a  thou- 
sand other  odd  ways,  banished  the  wild  and  perceptive  heath  lad 
to  be  shopman  to  a  jeweller. 

The  details  of  this  choice  of  a  business  for  him  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  had  kindly  undertaken  to  give  the  boy  a  start;  and 
this  assumed  the  form  of  sending  him  to  the  shop  in  Budmouth 
above  mentioned.  Yeobright  did  not  wish  to  go  there,  but  it  was 
the  only  feasible  opening.  Thence  he  went  to  London ;  and 
thence,  shortly  after,  to  Paris,  where  he  had  remained  till  now. 

Something  being  expected  of  him,  he  had  not  been  at  home 
many  days  before  a  great  curiosity  as  to  why  he  stayed  on  so  long 
began  to  arise  in  the  heath.  The  natural  term  of  a  holiday  had  been 
passed,  yet  he  still  remained.  On  the  Sunday  morning  following 
the  week  of  Thomasin's  marriage  a  discussion  on  this  subject  was 
in  progress  at  a  hair-cutting  before  Fairway's  house.  Here  the 
local  barbering  was  always  done  at  this  hour  on  this  day ;  to  be 
followed  by  the  great  Sunday  wash  of  the  inhabitants  at  noon, 
which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by  the  great  Sunday  dressing  an 
hour  later.  On  Egdon  Heath  Simday  proper  did  not  b^in  till 
dinner-time,  and  even  then  it  was  a  somewhat  battered  specimen 
of  the  day. 

These  Sunday-morning  hair-cuttings  were  performed  by  Fair- 
way ;  the  victim  sitting  on  a  chopping-block  in  front  of  the  house, 
without  a  coat,  and  the  neighbours  gossiping  round,  idly  observing 
the  locks  of  hair  as  they  rose  upon  the  wind  after  the  snip,  and 
flew  away  out  of  sight  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Summer 
and  winter  the  scene  was  the  same,  unless  the  wind  were  more  than 
usually  blusterous,  when  the  stool  was  shifted  a  few  feet  round  the 
comer.  To  complain  of  cold  in  sitting  out  of  doors,  hatless  and 
coatless,  while  Fairway  told  true  stories  between  the  cuts  of  the 
scissors,  would  have  been  to  pronounce  yourself  no  man  at  onoe. 
To  flinch,  exclaim,  or  move  a  muscle  of  the  face  at  the  small  stabs 
under  the  ear  received  from  those  instruments,  or  at  scarifications 
of  the  neck  by  the  comb,  would  have  been  thought  a  gross  breach 
of  good  manners,  considering  that  Fairway  did  it  all  for  nothing. 
A  bleeding  about  the  poll  on  Sunday  afternoons  was  amply  ao- 
counted  for  by  the  explanation,  'I  have  had  my  hair  cut,  you 
know.' 

The  conversation  on  Yeobright  had  been  started  by  a  distant 
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view  of  the  young  man  rambling  leisurely  across  tke  heath  before 
them. 

'  A  man  who  is  doing  well  elsewhere  wouldn't  bide  here  two  or 
three  weeks  for  nothing,'  said  Fairway.  *  He's  got  some  project 
in's  head — depend  upon  that.' 

*  Well,  'a  can't  keep  a  shop  here,'  said  Sam. 

^I  don't  see  why  he  shoiild  have  had  them  two  heavy  boxes 
home  if  he  had  not  been  going  to  bide ;  and  what  there  is  for 
him  to  do  here  the  Lord  in  heaven  knows.' 

Before  many  more  surmises  could  be  indulged  in,  Yeobright 
had  come  near ;  and  seeing  the  hair-cutting  group,  he  turned  aside 
to  join  them.  Marching  up^  and  looking  critically  at  their  faces 
for  a  moment,  he  said  without  introduction,  *  Now,  folks,  let  me 
guess  what  you  have  been  talking  about.' 

'  Ay,  sure,  if  you  will,'  said  Sam. 

*  About  me.' 

'  Now,  it  is  a  thing  I  shouldn't  have  dreamed  of  doing,  other- 
wise/ said  Fairway,  in  a  tone  of  integrity ;  *  but  since  you  have 
named  it.  Master  Yeobright,  I'll  own  that  we  were  talking  about 
'ee.  We  were  wondering  what  could  keep  you  home  here  molly- 
homing  about  when  you  have  made  such  a  world-wide  iiame  for 
yourself  in  the  nick-nack  trade — now,  that's  the  truth  o't.' 

'  m  tell  you,'  said  Yeobright,  with  unexpected  earnestness,  '  I 
am  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity.  I've  come  home  because,  all 
things  considered,  I  can  be  a  trifle  less  useless  here  than  anywhere 
else.  But  I  have  only  lately  foimd  this  out.  When  I  first  got 
away  from  home  I  thought  this  place  was  not  worth  troubling 
about.  I  thought  our  life  here  was  contemptible.  To  oil  your 
boots  instead  of  blacking  them,  to  dust  your  coat  with  a  switch 
instead  of  a  brush :  was  there  ever  anything  more  ridiculous  ?  I 
said.' 

«So'tis;  so'tisl' 

*  No,  no — you  are  wrong ;  it  isn't.' 

*  Beg  your  pardon,  we  thought  that  was  your  maning.' 

*  Well,  this  became  very  depressing  as  time  went  on.  I  found 
that  I  was  trying  to  be  like  people  who  had  hardly  anything  in 
common  with  myself.  I  was  endeavouring  to  put  oflF  one  sort  of 
life  for  another  sort  of  life  which  was  not  better  than  the  life  I  had 
known  before.     It  was  simply  different.' 

*  True ;  a  sight  different,'  said  Fairway. 

'  Yes,  Paris  must  be  a  taking  place,'  said  Humphrey.  *  Grand 
shop-winders,  tnmipets,  and  drtuns  ;  and  here  be  we  out  of  doors 
in  all  winds  and  weathers ' 

*But  you  mistake  me,'  pleaded  Clym.     *A11  this  was  very 
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depressing.  But  not  so  depressing  as  something  I  next  perceived 
— ^that  my  business  was  the  silliest,  flimsiest,  most  effeminate  busi- 
ness that  ever  a  man  could  be  put  to.  That  decided  me :  I  would 
give  it  up,  and  try  to  follow  some  rational  occupation  among  the 
people  I  knew  best,  and  to  whom  I  could  be  of  most  use.  I  have 
come  home ;  and  this  is  how  I  mean  to  carry  out  my  plan.  I 
shall  keep  a  school  as  near  to  Egdon  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  over  here  and  have  a  night-school  in  my  mother's  house. 
But  I  must  study  a  little  at  first,  to  get  properly  qualified.  Now, 
neighbours,  I  must  go.' 

And  Clym  resumed  his  walk  across  the  heath. 

'  He'U  never  carry  it  out  in  the  world,'  said  Fairway.  '  In  a 
few  weeks  he'll  learn  to  see  things  otherwise.' 

'  Tis  good-hearted  of  the  young  man,'  said  another.  *  But  for 
my  part,  I  think  he  had  better  mind  his  business.' 

Chapter  II. 

THS  KSW  COUB8E  CATTBSS  DIBAPPOINTMENT. 

Yeobrig  ht  loved  his  kind.  He  had  a  conviction  that  the  want  of 
most  men  was  knowledge  of  a  sort  which  brings  wisdom  rather 
than  affluence.  He  wished  to  raise  the  class  at  the  expense  of 
individuals  rather  than  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  class. 
What  was  more,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  be  the  first  unit  sacrificed. 

In  passing  from  the  bucolic  to  the  intellectual  life  the  inter- 
mediate stages  are  usually  two  at  least,  frequently  many  more ; 
and  one  of  these  stages  is  almost  sure  to  be  worldly  advance.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  bucolic  placidity  quickening  to  intellectual 
endeavour  without  imagining  social  endeavour  as  the  transitional 
phase.  Yeobright's  local  peculiarity  was  that  in  aiming  at  high 
thinking  he  still  cleaved  to  plain  living — nay,  wild  and  meagre 
living  in  many  respects,  and  brotherliness  with  clowns. 

He  was  a  John  the  Baptist  who  took  ennoblement  rather  than 
repentance  for  his  text.  Mentally  he  was  in  a  provincial  future, 
that  is,  he  was  in  many  points  synchronous  with  the  central 
town  thinkers  of  his  date. 

In  consequence  of  this  relatively  advanced  position  Yeobright 
might  have  been  called  unfortunate.  The  rural  world  was  not 
ripe  for  him.  A  man  should  be  only  partially  before  his  time  : 
to  be  completely  to  the  vanward  in  aspirations  is  fetal  to  fame. 
Had  Philip's  warlike  son  been  intellectually  so  far  ahead  as  to  have 
attempted  civilisation  without  bloodshed,  he  would  have  been  twice 
the  god-like  hero  that  he  seemed,  but  nobody  would  have  heard  of 
an  Alexander. 
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In  the  interests  of  renown  the  forwardness  should  lie  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  to  manipulate.  Successful  propagandists  have  suc- 
ceeded because  the  doctrine  they  bring  into  form  is  that  which 
their  listeners  have  for  some  time  felt  without  being  able  to  shape. 

A  man  who  advocates  aesthetic  effort  and  deprecates  social 
effort  is  only  likely  to  be  understood  by  a  class  to  which  social 
effort  has  become  a  stale  matter.  To  argue  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  culture  before  luxury  to  the  bucolic  world  may  be  to 
argue  truly,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  disturb  a  sequence  to  which 
humanity  has  been  too  long  accustomed  to  readily  renounce  it. 
Yeobright  preaching  to  the  Egdon  eremites  that  they  might  rise 
to  a  serene  comprehensiveness  without  going  through  the  process 
of  enrichiug  themselves  was  not  unlike  arguing  to  ancient  Chal- 
deans that  in  ascending  from  earth  to  the  pure  empyrean  it  was 
not  necessary  to  pass  first  into  the  heaven  of  ether. 

Was  Yeobright's  mind  well-proportioned  ?  No.  A  well-pro- 
portioned mind  is  one  which  shows  no  particular  bias ;  one  of 
which  we  may  safely  predicate  that  it  will  never  cause  its  owner 
to  be  confined  as  a  madman,  tortured  as  a  heretic,  or  crucified  as 
a  blasphemer.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  will  never  cause 
him  to  be  applauded  as  a  prophet,  revered  as  a  priest,  or  exalted 
as  a  king.  Its  usual  blessings  are  happiness  and  commonplace. 
It  produces  the  poetry  of  Rogers,  the  paintings  of  West,  the  state- 
craft of  North,  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Smnner ;  enabling  its 
possessors  to  find  their  way  to  affluence,  to  wind  up  well,  to  step 
with  dignity  off  the  stage,  to  die  comfortably  in  their  beds,  and  to 
get  the  decent  mouument  which,  in  many  cases,  they  deserve.  It 
never  would  have  allowed  Yeobright  to  do  such  a  ridiculous  thing 
as  throw  up  his  business  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures. 

He  walked  along  towards  home  without  attending  to  paths. 
If  anyone  knew  the  heath  well  it  was  Clym.  He  was  permeated 
with  its  scenes,  with  its  substance,  and  with  its  odours.  He  might 
be  said  to  be  its  product.  His  eyes  had  first  opened  thereon ; 
with  its  appearance  all  the  first  images  of  his  memory  were 
mingled ;  his  estimate  of  life  had  been  coloured  by  it ;  his  toys  had 
been  the  flint  knives  and  arrow-heads  which  he  found  there,  won- 
dering why  stones  should  '  grow'  to  such  odd  shapes  ;  his  flowers 
the  purple  bells  and  yellow  gorse ;  his  animal  kingdom  the  snakes 
and  croppers;  his  society  its  human  haunters.  Take  all  the 
varying  hates  felt  by  Eustacia  Vye  towards  the  heath,  and  translate 
them  into  loves,  and  you  have  the  heart  of  Clym.  He  gazed  upon 
the  wide  prospect  as  he  walked,  and  was  glad. 

To  many  persons  this  place  was  one  which  had  slipped  out  of 
its  century  generations  ago,  to  intrude  as  an  uncouth  object  into 
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this.  It  was  an  obsolete  thing,  and  few  cared  to  study  it.  How 
could  this  be  otherwise  in  the  days  of  square  fields,  pladied  hedges, 
and  meadows  watered  on  a  plan  so  rectangular  that  on  a  fine  day 
they  look  like  silver  gridirons?  The  farmer,  in  his  ride,  who 
could  smile  at  artificial  grasses,  look  with  solicitude  at  the  coming 
com,  and  sigh  with  sadness  at  the  fly-eaten  turnips,  bestowed  upon 
the  distant  upland  of  heath  nothing  better  than  a  frown.  But  as 
for  Yeobright,  when  he  looked  from  the  summits  on  his  way,  he 
could  not  help  indulging  in  a  barbarous  satis£eu^tion  at  observing 
that  in  some  of  the  attempts  at  reclamation  from  the  waste,  tillage, 
after  holding  on  for  a  year  or  two,  had  receded  again  in  despair, 
the  ferns  and  fiirze-tufts  stubbornly  reasserting  themselves. 

He  descended  into  the  valley,  and  soon  reached  his  home  at 
Blooms-End.  His  mother  was  snipping  dead  leaves  from  the 
window-plants.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  meaning  of  his  long  stay  with  her ;  her  fece  had  worn 
that  look  for  several  days.  He  could  perceive  that  the  curiosity 
which  had  been  shown  by  the  hair-cutting  group  amounted  in  his 
mother  to  concern.  But  she  had  asked  no  question  with  her  lips, 
even  when  the  arrival  of  his  trunks  suggested  that  he  was  not  going 
to  leave  her  soon.  Her  silence  besought  an  explanation  of  him 
more  loudly  than  words. 

^  I  am  not  going  back  to  Paris  again,  mother/  he  said ;  '  at 
least,  not  in  my  old  capacity.     I  have  given  up  the  situation.' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  turned  in  pained  surprise.  '  I  thought  some- 
thing was  amiss,  because  of  the  boxes.  I  wonder  you  did  not  tell 
me  sooner.'  * 

'  I  ought  to  have  done  it.  But  I  have  been  in  doubt  whether 
you  would  be  pleased  with  my  plan.  I  was  not  quite  clear  on  a 
few  points  myself.     I  am  going  to  take  an  entirely  new  course.' 

'  I  am  astonished,  Clym.  How  can  you  want  to  do  better  than 
you've  been  doing  ? ' 

*  Very  easily.  But  I  shall  not  do  better  in  the  way  you  mean ; 
I  suppose  it  will  be  called  doing  worse.  But  I  hate  that  business 
of  mine,  and  I  want  to  do  some  worthy  thing  before  I  die.  As  a 
schoolmaster  I  think  to  do  it~a  schoolmaster  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  to  teach  them  what  nobody  else  will.' 

'  After  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken  to  give  you  a  start, 
and  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  straight  on,  you  say 
you  will  be  a  poor  man's  schoolmaster.  Your  &ncies  will  be  your 
ruin,  Clym.' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  spoke  calmly,  but  the  force  of  feeling  behind 
the  words  was  but  too  apparent  to  one  who  knew  her  as  well  as 
her  son  did.    He  did  not  answer.    There  was  in  his  face  that 
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hopelessness  of  bdng  understood  which  comes  when  the  objector 
is  constitutionally  beyond  the  reach  of  a  logic  that,  even  under 
favouring  conditions,  is  almost  too  coarse  a  vehicle  for  the  subtlety ' 
of  the  argument. 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  till  the  end  of  dinner.  His 
mother  then  began,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interval  since  the 
morning.  'It  disturbs  me,  Cl]nn,  to  find  that  you  have  come 
home  with  such  thoughts  as  those.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  that 
you  meant  to  go  backward  in  the  world  by  your  own  firee  choice. 
Of  course,  I  have  always  supposed  you  were  going  to  push  straight 
on,  as  other  men  do — all  who  deserve  the  name — when  they  have 
been  put  in  a  good  way  of  doing  well.' 

'  I  cannot  help  it,'  said  Clym,  in  a  troubled  tone.  *  Mother,  I 
hate  the  namby-pamby  business.  Talk  about  men  who  deserve 
the  name  I  can  any  man  deserving  the  name  waste  his  time  in  that 
coddling  way,  when  he  sees  half  the  world  going  to  ruin  for  want 
of  somebody  to  buckle-to  and  teach  'em  how  to  breast  the  misery 
they  are  bom  to !  I  get  up  every  morning  and  see  the  whole 
creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  as  St.  Paul  says,  and  yet 
there  am  I,  selling  trinkets  to  women  and  fops,  and  pandering  to 
the  meanest  vanities — I,  who  have  health  and  strength  enough  for 
anything.  I  have  been  troubled  in  my  mind  about  it  all  the  year, 
and  the  end  is  that  I  cannot  do  it  any  more.' 

*  Why  can't  you  do  it  as  well  as  others  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,  except  that  there  are  many  things  other  people 
care  for  which  I  don't ;  and  that's  partly  why  I  think  I  ought  to 
do  this.  For  one  thing,  my  body  does  not  require  much  of  me. 
I  cannot  enjoy  delicacies ;  good  things  are  wasted  upon  me.  Well, 
I  ought  to  tiun  that  defect  to  advantage,  and  by  being  able  to  do 
without  what  other  people  require,  I  can  spend  what  such  things 
cost  upon  anybody  else.' 

Now  Yeobright,  having  inherited  some  of  these  very  instincts 
from  the  woman  before  him,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  reciprocity 
in  her  through  her  feelings,  if  not  by  arguments,  disguise  it  as 
she  might  for  his  good.  She  spoke  with  less  assurance,  ^  And  yet 
you  might  have  been  a  gentleman  if  you  had  only  persevered.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  like  your  father ;  like  him,  you  are  getting 
weary  of  doing  well.' 

'  No,'  said  her  son ;  ^  I  am  not  weary  of  that,  though  I  am 
weary  of  what  you  mean  by  it.    Mother,  what  is  doing  well  ? ' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  was  far  too  thoughtfiil  a  woman  to  be  content 
with  ready  definitions,  and,  like  the  'What  is  wisdom?'  of  Plato's 
Socrates,  and  the  'What  is  truth?'  of  Pontius  Pilate,  Yeobright's 
burning  question  received  no  answer. 
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The  silence  was  broken  by  the  clash  of  the  garden  gate,  a  tap 
at  the  door,  and  its  opening.  Christian  Gantle  appeared  in  the 
room  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

It  was  the  custom  on  Egdon  to  begin  the  preface  to  a  story 
before  absolutely  entering  the  house,  so  as  to  be  well  in  for  the 
body  of  the  narrative  by  the  time  visitor  and  visited  stood  face  to 
face.  Christian  had  been  saying  to  them  while  the  door  was  leav- 
ing its  latch,  *  To  think  that  I,  who  go  from  home  but  once  in  a 
while,  and  hardly  then,  should  have  been  there  this  morning  I ' 

*  'Tis  news  you  have  brought  us,  then.  Christian  ? '  said  Mrs. 
Yeobright. 

'  Ay,  sure,  and  ye  must  overlook  my  time  o'  day ;  for,  says  I,  I 
must  go  and  teU  'em,  though  they  won't  have  half  done  dinner. 
I  assure  ye  it  made  me  shake  like  a  driven  leaf.  Do  ye  think  any 
harm  will  come  o't  ? ' 

*WeU— what?' 

'This  morning  at  church  we  was  all  standing  up,  and  the 
passon  said,  "  Let  us  pray."  "  Well,"  thinks  I,  "  one  may  as  well 
kneel  as  stand : "  so  down  I  went ;  and  more  than  that^  all  the 
rest  were  as  willing  to  oblige  the  man  as  I.  We  hadn't  been  at 
it  more  than  a  minute  when  a  most  terrible  screech  sounded 
through  chiurch,  as  if  somebody  had  just  gied  up  their  heart's 
blood.  All  the  folk  jumped  up,  and  then  we  -found  that  Susan 
Nunsuch  had  pricked  Miss  Yye  with  a  long  stocking-needle,  as 
she  had  threatened  to  do  as  soon  as  ever  she  could  get  the  young 
lady  to  church,  where  she  don't  come  very  often.  She've- waited 
for  this  chance  for  weeks,  so  as  to  draw  her  blood  and  put  an  end 
to  the  bewitching  of  Susan's  children  that  has  been  carried  on  so 
long.  Sue  followed  her  into  chiurch,  sat  next  to  her,  and  as  soon 
as  she  could  find  a  chance  in  went  the  stocking-needle  into  my 
lady's  arm.' 

*  G-ood  heavens,  how  horrid  I '  said  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

'  Sue  pricked  her  that  deep  that  the  maid  fainted  away ;  and  as 
I  was  afeard  there  might  be  some  tumult  among  us,  I  got  behind 
the  bass-viol,  and  didn't  see  no  more.  But  they  carried  her  out  into 
the  air,  'tis  said ;  but  when  they  looked  round  for  Sue  she  was  gone. 
What  a  scream  that  girl  gied,  poor  thing  I  There  were  the  passon 
in  his  surplice,  holding  up  his  hand  and  saying,  ^'  Sit  down,  my 
good  people,  sit  down  1 "  But  the  deuce  a  bit  would  they  sit  down. 
Oh,  and  what  d'ye  think  I  found  out,  Mrs.  Yeobright?  The 
passon  wears  a  suit  of  clothes  under  his  surplice ! — I  could  see  his 
black  sleeve  when  he  held  up  his  arm.' 

'  'Tis  a  cruel  thing,'  said  Yeobright. 

*  Yes,'  said  his  mother. 
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^The  nation  ought  to  look  into  it,'  said  Christian.  <  Here's 
Humphrey  coming,  I  think/ 

In  came  Humphrey.  *  Well,  have  ye  heard  the  news  ?  But  I 
see  you  have.  'TIS  a  very  strange  thing  that  whenever  one  of 
Egdon  folk  goes  to  church,  some  rum  job  or  other  is  sure  to  go  on. 
I^e  last  time  one  of  us  was  there  was  when  neighbour  Fairway 
went,  in  the  Fall ;  and  that  was  the  day  you  forbad  the  banns, 
Mrs.  Yeobright.' 

^Has  this  cruelly-treated  girl  beea  able  to  walk  home?'  said 
Clym. 

*  They  say  she  got  better,  and  went  home  very  well.  And  now 
I've  told  it  I  must  be  moving  homeward.' 

'And  I,'  said  Humphrey.  *  Truly  now  we  shall  see  if  there's 
anything  in  what  folks  say  about  her.' 

When  they  were  gone  into  the  heath  again  Yeobright  said 
quietly  to  his  mother,  '  Do  you  think  I  have  turned  teacher  too 
soon?' 

'  It  is  right  that  there  should  be  schoolmasters,  and  mission- 
aries, and  all  such  men,'  she  replied.  '  But  it  is  right,  too,  that  I 
should  tiy  to  lift  you  out  of  this  life  into  something  higher,  and 
that  you  should  not  come  back  again,  and  be  as  if  I  had  not  tried 
atalL' 

Later  in  the  day  Sam  the  turf-cutter  entered.  *  I've  come  a- 
borrowing,  Mrs.  Yeobright.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what's  been 
happening  to  the  beauty  on  the  hill  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sam ;  half-ardozen  have  been  teUing  us.' 

*  Beauty?'  said  Clym. 

*  Yes,  tolerably  well  favoured,'  Sam  replied.  '  Lord  1  all  the 
coimtry  owns  that  'tis  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world 
that  such  a  woman  should  have  come  to  live  up  there.' 

'Darkorfair?' 

*Now,  though  Tve  seen  her  twenty  times,  that's  a  thing  I 
cannot  call  to  mind.' 

'  Darker  than  Tamsin,'  murmured  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

'A  woman  who  seems  to  care  for  nothing  at  aU,  as  you  may 
say.' 

<  She  is  melancholy,  then  ? '  inquired  Clym. 

*She  mopes  about  by  herself,  and  don't  mix  in  with  the 
people.' 

'  Is  she  a  young  lady  inclined  for  adventures  ? ' 

*  Not  to  my  knowledge.' 

*  Doesn't  join  in  with  the  lads  in  their  games,  to  get  some  sort 
of  excitement  in  this  lonely  place  ? ' 
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'  Mumming,  for  instance  ? ' 

'No.  Her  notions  be  dififerent.  I  shoiild  rather  say  her 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  here,  with  lords  and  ladies  shell 
never  know,  and  mansions  she'll  never  see  again.' 

Observing  that  Clym  appeared  singularly  interested,  Mrs. 
Yeobright  said  rather  uneasily  to  Sam,  *You  see  more  in  her 
than  most  of  us  do.  Miss  Vye  is  to  my  mind  too  idle  to  be 
charming.  I  have  never  heard  that  she  is  of  any  use  to  herself 
or  to  other  people.  Good  ^Is  don't  get  treated  as  witches  even 
on  Egdon.' 

*  Nonsense  1  that  proves  nothing  either  way,'  said  Yeobright. 
'  Well,  of  course  I  don't  understand  such  niceties,*  said  Sam, 
withdrawing  from  a  possibly  unpleasant  argument;  'and  what  she 
is  we  must  wait  for  time  to  tell  us.  The  business  that  I  have 
really  called  about  is  this,  to  borrow  the  longest  and  strongest  rope 
you  have.  The  Captain's  bucket  has  dropped  into  the  well,  and 
they  are  in  want  of  water ;  and  as  all  the  chaps  are  at  hom^  to- 
day, we  think  we  can  get  it  out  for  him.  We  have  three  cart- 
ropes  already,  but  they  won't  reach  to  the  bottom.' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  told  him  that  he  might  have  whatever  ropes 
he  could  find  in  the  outhouse,  and  Sam  went  out  to  search.  When 
he  passed  by  the  door  Clym  joined  him,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  gate. 

'  Is  this  young  witch-lady  going  to  stay  long  at  Mistover?  *  he 
asked. 

'  I  should  say  so.' 

'  What  a  cruel  shame  to  iU-use  her !  She  must  have  suffered 
greatly — ^more  in  mind  than  in  body.' 

''Twas  a  graceless  trick — such  a  handsome  girl,  tool    You 
ought  to  see  her,  Mr.  Yeobright,  being  a  young  man  come  from  fiar, 
and  with  a  little  more  to  show  for  your  years  than  most  of  us.' 
'  Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  teach  children  ? '  said  Oym. 
Sam  shook  his  head.     '  Quite  a  different  sort  of  body  from 
that,  I  reckon.' 

'  Oh,  it  was  merely  something  which  occurred  to  me.  It  would 
of  course  be  necessary  to  see  her  and  talk  it  over — ^not  an  easy 
thing,  by  the  way,  for  my  family  and  hers  are  not  very  friendly.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  how  you  might  see  her,  Mr.  Yeobright,'  said  Sam. 
'  We  are  going  to  grapple  for  the  bucket  at  six  o'clock  to-night,  and 
you  could  lend  a  hand.  There's  five  or  six  coming,  but  the  well  is 
deep,  and  another  might  be  useful,  if  you  don't  mind  appearing 
in  that  shape.     She's  sure  to  be  walking  round.' 

'  I'll  think  of  it,'  said  Yeobright ;  and  they  parted. 
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He  thought  of  it  a  good  deal;  but  nothing  more  was  said 
about  Eustacia  inside  the  house  at  that  time.  Whether  this  ro- 
mantic martyr  to  superstition,  and  the  melancholy  mummer  he  had 
conversed  with  under  the  fiill  moon,  were  one  and  the  same  person, 
remained  as  yet  a  problem. 

Chaptbr  III. 

THE  PIB8T  ACT  IN  A  IIMEWOBK  DRAMA. 

The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  Yeobright  walked  on  the  heath  for  an 
hour  with  his  mother.  When  they  reached  the  lofty  ridge  which 
divided  the  valley  of  Blooms-End  from  the  valley  of  Shadwater, 
they  stood  still  and  looked  around.  The  '  Quiet  Woman '  inn  was 
visible  on  the  low  margin  of  the  heath  in  one  direction,  and  afar 
on  the  other  hand  rose  Mistover  Knap. 

*  You  mean  to  call  on  Thomasin  ? '  he  inquired. 

*  Yes.    But  you  need  not  come  this  time,'  said  his  mother. 
'In  that  case  I'll  branch  oflF  here,  mother.     I  am  going  to 

Mistover.' 

Mrs.  Yeobright  turned  to  him  inquiringly. 

*  I  am  going  to  help  them  get  the  bucket  out  of  the  Cap- 
tain's well,'  he  continued.  '  As  it  is  so  very  deep,  I  may  be  useful. 
And  I  should  like  to  see  this  Miss  Vye — not  so  much  for  her  good 
looks  as  for  another  reason.' 

*  Must  you  go  ? '  his  mother  asked, 
a  thought  to.' 

And  they  parted.  *  There  is  no  help  for  it,'  murmured  Clym's 
mother  gloomily  as  he  withdrew.  '  They  are  sure  to  see  each 
other.  I  wish  Sam  would  carry  his  news  to  other  houses  than  mine.' 

Clym's  retreating  figure  got  smaller  and  smaller,  as  it  rose  and 
fell  over  the  hillocks  on  his  way.  *  He  is  tender-hearted,'  said 
Mrs.  Yeobright  to  herself  while  she  watched  him ;  *  otherwise  it 
would  matter  little.     How  he's  going  on  I ' 

He  was,  indeed,  walking  With  a  will  over  the  furze,  as  straight 
as  a  line,  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it.  His  mother  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  turned  to  go  back  by  the  way  she  had  come.  The 
evening  films  began  to  make  nebulous  pictures  of  the  valleys,  but 
the  highlands  still  were  raked  by  the  declining  rays  of  the  winter 
sun,  which  glanced  on  Clym  as  he  walked  forward,  eyed  by  every 
rabbit  and  fieldfare  around,  a  long  shadow  advancing  in  front  of 
him. 

On  drawing  near  to  the  fiirze-covered  bank  and  ditch  which 
fortified  the  Captain's  dwelling,  he  could  hear  voices  within, 
signifying  that  operations  had  been  already  begun.  At  the  side* 
entrance  gate  he  stopped,  and  looked  over. 
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Half-a-dozen  able-bodied  men  were  standing  in  a  line  from  the 
well-mouth,  holding  a  rope  which  passed  over  the  well-roller  into 
the  depth's  below.  Fairway,  with  a  piece  of  smaller  rope  round  his 
body,  made  fast  to  one  of  the  standards  to  guard  against  accidents, 
was  leaning  over  the  opening,  his  right  hand  clasping  the  vertical 
rope  that  descended  into  the  well. 

*  Now,  silence,  folks,'  said  Fairway. 

The  talking  ceased,  and  Fairway  gave  a  circular  motion  to  the 
rope,  as  if  he  were  stirring  batter.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  a  dull 
splashing  reverberated  from  the  bottom  of  the  well ;  the  helical 
twist  he  had  imparted  to  the  rope  had  reached  the  grapnel  below. 

*  Haul ! '  said  Fairway ;  and  the  men  who  held  the  rope  began 
to  gather  it  over  the  wheel. 

'  I  think  we've  got  sommat,'  said  one  of  the  haulers-in. 

'  Then  pull  steady,'  said  Fairway. 

They  gathered  up  more  and  more,  till  a  regular  dripping  into 
the  well  could  be  heard  below.  It  grew  smarter  with  the  in- 
creasing height  of  the  bucket,  and  presently  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  rope  had  been  pulled  in. 

Fairway  then  lit  a  lantern,  tied  it  to  anotlier  cord,  and  began 
lowering  it  into  the  well  beside  the  first.  Clym  came  forward  and 
looked  down.  Strange  humid  leaves,  which  knew  nothing  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  curious-natured  moss,  were  revealed  on  the 
well-side  as  the  lantern  descended ;  till  its  rays  fell  upon  a  con- 
fused mass  of  rope  and  bucket  dangling  in  the  dank,  dark  air. 

'  We've  only  got  en  by  the  edge  of  the  hoop — steady,  for  God's 
sake! '  said  Fairway. 

They  pulled  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  till  the  wet  bucket 
appeared  about  two  yards  below  them,  like  a  dead  friend  come  to 
earth  again.  Three  or  four  hands  were  stretched  out,  then  jerk 
went  the  rope,  whizz  went  the  wheel,  the  two  foremost  haulers  fell 
backward,  the  beating  of  a  falling  body  was  heard,  receding  down 
the  sides  of  the  well,  and  a  thunderous  uproar  arose  at  the  bottom. 
The  bucket  was  gone  again.  ' " 

*  Damn  the  bucket  1 '  said  Fairway. 
'  Lower  again,'  said  Sam. 

*  I'm  as  stiflF  as  a  ram's  horn,  stooping  so  long,'  said  Fairway, 
standing  up,  and  stretching  himself  till  his  joints  creaked. 

*Rest  a  few  minutes,  Timothy,'  said  Yeobright.  *ril  take 
your  place.' 

The  grapnel  was  again  lowered.  Its  smart  impact  upon  the 
distant  water  reached  their  ears  like  a  kiss,  whereupon  Yeobright 
knelt  down,  and  leaning  over  the  well  began  dragging  the  grapnel 
round  and  round  as  Fairway  had  done. 
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*Tie  a  rope  round  him — it  is  dangerous,'  cried  a  soft  and 
anxious  Voice  somewhere  above  them. 

Everybody  turned.  The  speaker  was  a  woman,  gazing  down 
upon  the  group  from  an  upper  window,  whose  panes  blazed  in  the 
ruddy  glare  from  the  west.  Her  lips  were  parted,  and  she  appeared 
for  the  moment  to  forget  where  she  was. 

The  rope  was  accordingly  tied  round  his  waist,  and  the  work 
proceeded.  At  the  next  haul  the  weight  was  not  heavy,  and  it 
was  discovered  tliat  they  had  only  secured  a  coil  of  the  rope 
detached  from  the  bucket.  The  tangled  mass  was  thrown  into  the 
background ;  Humphrey  took  Yeobright's  place,  and  the  grapnel 
was  lowered  again. 

Yeobright  retired  to  the  heap  of  recovered  rope  in  a  meditative 
mood.  Of  the  identity  between  the  lady's  voice  and  that  of  the 
melancholy  mummer  he  had  not  a  moment's  doubt.  '  How  thought- 
ful of  her  I  'he  said  to  himself.  | 

Eustacia,  who  had  reddened  when  she  perceived  the  eflfect  of 
her  exclamation  upon  the  group  below,  was  no  longer  to  be  seen 
at  the  window,  though  Yeobright  scanned  it  wistfully.  While  he 
stood  there,  the  men  at  the  well  succeeded  in  getting  up  the 
bucket  without  a  mishap.  One  of  them  then  went  to  inquire  for 
the  Captain,  to  learn  what  orders  he  wished  to  give  for  mending 
the  well-tackle.  The  Captain  proved  to  be  away  from  home; 
and  Eustacia  appeared  at  the  door  and  came  out.  She  had  lapsed 
into  an  easy  and  dignified  calm,  far  removed  from  the  intensity  of 
life  in  her  words  of  solicitude  for  Clym's  safety. 

*  Will  it  be  possible  to  draw  water  here  to-night  ? '  she  in- 
quired. 

'  No,  miss ;  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  is  clane  knocked  out. 
And  as  we  can  do  no  more  now,  we'll  leave  off,  and  come  again  to- 
morrow morning.' 

*  No  water ! '  she  murmured,  turning  away. 

^  I  can  send  you  up  some  from  Blooms  End,'  said  Clym,  coming 
forward  and  raising  his  hat  as  the  men  retired. 

Yeobright  and  Eustacia  looked  at  each  other  for  one  instant, 
as  if  each  had  in  mind  those  few  moments  during  which  a  certain 
moonlit  scene  was  common  to  both.  With  the  glance,  the  calm 
fixity  of  her  features  sublimated  itself  to  an  expression  of  refine- 
ment and  warmth ;  it  was  like  garish  noon  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  simset  in  a  couple  of  seconds. 

'  Thank  you ;  it  will  hardly  be  necessary,'  she  replied. 

'  But  if  you  have  no  water  V 

*  Well,  it  is  what  I  call  no  water,'  she  said  blushing,  and  lifting 
her  long-lashed  eyelids  as  if  to  lift  them  were  a  work  requiring 
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consideration,  '  But  my  grandfather  calls  it  water  enough.  This 
is  what  I  mean.' 

She  moved  away  a  few  yards,  Cljon  followed.  When  she 
reached  the  comer  of  the  enclosure,  where  the  steps  were  formed 
for  mounting  the  boimdary  bank,  she  sprang  up  with  a  lightness 
which  seemed  strange  after  her  listless  movement  towards  the  welL 
It  incidentally  showed  that  her  apparent  languor  did  not  arise  from 
lack  of  force. 

Clym  ascended  behind  her,  and  noticed  a  circular  burnt  patch 
at  the  top  of  the  bank.     ^  Ashes  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  said  Eustacia.  '  We  had  a  little  bonfire  here  last  fifth  of 
November,  and  those  are  the  marks  of  it.' 

On  that  spot  had  stood  the  fire  she  had  kindled  to  attract 
Wildeve. 

*  That's  the  only  kind  of  water  we  have,'  she  continued,  tossing 
a  stone  into  the  pool,  which  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  bank  like 
the  white  of  an  eye  without  its  pupil.  The  stone  fell  with  a 
flounce,  but  no  Wildeve  appeared  on  the  other  side,  as  on  a 
previous  occasion  there.  *  My  grandfather  says  he  lived  for  more 
than  twenty  years  at  sea  on  water  twice  as  bad  as  that,'  she  went 
on, '  and  considers  it  quite  good  enough  for  us  here  on  an  emer- 
gency.' 

*  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no  impurities  in  the  water 
of  these  pools  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  has  only  just  rained 
into  them.' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  I  am  managing  to  exist  in  a  wilderness, 
but  I  cannot  drink  firom  a  pond,'  she  said. 

Clym  looked  towards  the  well,  which  was  now  deserted,  the 
men  having  gone  home.  'It  is  a  long  way  to  send  for  spring  water,' 
he  said  after  a  silence.  *  But  since  you  don't  li!:^  this  in  the  pond, 
m  try  to  get  you  some  myself.'  He  went  hack  .o  the  well.  *  Yes, 
I  think  I  could  do  it  by  tying  on  this  pail  ^ 

'  But  since  I  would  not  trouble  the  men  to  get  it,  I  cannot  in 
conscience  let  you.' 

*  I  don't  mind  the  trouble  at  all.' 

He  made  fast  the  pail  to  the  long  coil  of  rope,  put  it  over  the 
wheel,  and  allowed  it  to  descend  by  letting  the  rope  slip  through 
his  hands.     Before  it  had  gone  far,  however,  he  checked  it. 

*  I  must  make  fast  the  end  first,  or  we  may  lose  the  whole,'  he 
said  to  Eustacia,  who  had  drawn  near.  *  Could  you  hold  this  a 
moment,  while  I  do  it — or  shall  I  call  your  servant  ? ' 

*  I  can  hold  it,'  6aid  Eustacia ;  and  he  placed  the  rope  in  her 
hands,  going  then  to  search  for  the  end. 

*  I  suppose  I  may  let  it  slip  down  ? '  she  inquired. 
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« I  would  advise  you  not  to  let  it  go  far,'  said  Cly  m,  '  It  will  get 
much  heavier,  you  will  find.' 

However,  Eustacia  had  begun  to  pay  out.  While  he  was 
tying,  she  cried, '  I  cannot  stop  it ! ' 

dym  ran  to  her  side,  and  found  he  could  only  check  the  rope 
by  twisting  the  loose  part  round  the  upright  post,  when  it  stopped 
with  a  jerk.     *  Has  it  hurt  you  ? '  he  said. 

*  Yes,'  she  replied. 

*  Very  much?* 

*Very  much.'  She  opened  her  hands.  One  of  them  was 
bleeding;  the  rope  had  dragged  off  the  skin.  Eustacia  wrapped 
it  in  her  handkerchief. 

*  You  should  have  let  go,'  said  Yeobright.     *  Why  didn't  you  ? ' 

*  You  said  I  was  to  hold  on.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have 
been  woimded  to-day.' 

*  Ah,  yes  1  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  blush  for  my  native  Egdon. 
Was  it  a  serious  injury  you  received  in  church,  Miss  Vye  ? ' 

There  was  such  an  abundance  of  sympathy  in  Clym's  tone,  that 
Eustacia  slowly  drew  up  her  sleeve,  and  disclosed  her  round  white 
arm.  A  bright  red  spot  appeared  on  its  smooth  surface,  like  a 
ruby  on  Parian  marble. 

^  There  it  is,'  she  said,  putting  her  finger  against  the  spot. 

'  It  was  dastardly  of  the  woman,'  said  Clym.  *  Will  not  Captain 
Drew  get  her  punished  ? ' 

*  He  is  gone  from  home  on  that  very  business.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  such  a  magic  reputation.' 

*  And  you  fiEiinted  I '  said  Clym,  looking  at  the  scarlet  little 
puncture,  as  if  he  would  like  to  kiss  it  and  make  it  well. 

'  Yes,  it  frightened  me.  I  had  not  been  to  church  for  a  long 
time.  And  now  I  shall  not  go  again  for  ever  so  long — perhaps 
never.  I  cannot  face  their  eyes  after  this.  Don't  you  think  it 
dreadfully  humiliating  ?  I  wished  I  was  dead  for  hours  after,  but 
I  don't  mind  now.' 

*  I  have  come  to  clean  away  these  cobwebs,'  said  Yeobright. 
*  Would  you  like  to  help  me — ^by  high  class-teaching  ?  We  might 
benefit  them  much.' 

*  I  don't  quite  feel  anxious  to.  I  have  not  much  love  for  my 
fellow-creatures.     Sometimes  I  quite  hate  them.' 

*  Still  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  hear  my  scheme  you  might 
take  an  interest  in  it.  ITiere  is  no  use  in  hating  people — ^if  you 
hate  anything,  you  should  hate  what  produced  them.' 

*  Do  you  mean  Nature  ?  I  hate  her  already.  But  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  your  scheme  at  any  time.' 

The  situation  had  now  worked  itself  out,  and  the  next  natural 
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thinp;  was  for  them  to  part.  Clym  knew  this  well  enough,  and 
Eustacia  made  a  move  of  conclusion ;  yet  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he 
had  one  word  more  to  say.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  lived  in  Paris 
it  would  never  have  been  uttered. 

'  We  have  met  before,'  he  said,  regarding  her  with  rather  more 
interest  than  was  necessary. 

'  I  do  not  own  it,'  said  Eustacia,  with  a  repressed,  still  look. 

*  But  I  may  think  what  I  like  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

'  You  are  lonely  here.' 

^  I  cannot  endure  the  heath,  except  in  its  purple  season.  The 
heath  is  a  cruel  taskmaster  to  me.' 

^Ganyousayso?'heasked.  ^  To  my  mind  it  is  most  exhilarating, 
and  strengthening,  and  soothing.  I  would  rather  live  on  these 
hills  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.' 

^  It  is  well  enough  for  artists ;  but  I  never  could  learn  to  draw.' 

^  And  there  is  a  very  curious  Druidical  stone  just  out  there.' 
He  threw  a  pebble  in  the  direction  signified*  '  Do  you  often  go 
to  see  it?' 

<  I  was  not  even  aware  that  there  existed  any  such  curious 
Druidical  stone.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  parade  at  Bud- 
mouth.' 

Yeobright  looked  thoughtfully  on  the  ground.  *  That  means 
much,'  he  said. 

*  It  does,  indeed,*  said  Eustacia. 

^  I  remember  when  I  had  the  same  longing  for  town  bustle. 
Five  years  of  London  or  Paris  would  be  a  perfect  cure  for  that.' 

'  Heaven  send  me  such  a  cure.  Now,  Mr.  Yeobright,  I  will  go 
indoors  and  plaster  my  wounded  hand.' 

They  separated,  and  Eustacia  vanished  in  the  increasing  shade. 
She  seemed  full  of  many  things.  Her  past  was  a  blank,  her  life 
had  begun.  The  effect  upon  Clym  of  this  meeting  he  did  not  fully 
discover  till  some  time  after.  During  his  walk  home  his  most  in- 
telligible sensation  was  that  his  scheme  had  somehow  become  glo- 
rified.    A  beautiful  woman  had  been  intertwined  with  it. 

On  reaching  the  house  he  went  up  to  the  room  which  was  to 
be  made  his  study,  and  occupied  himself  during  the  evening  in 
unpacking  his  books  from  the  boxes,  and  arranging  them  on 
shelves.  From  another  box,he  drew  a  lamp  and  a  can  of  oil.  He 
trimmed  the  lamp,  arranged  his  table,  and  said, '  Now  I  am  ready 
to  begin.' 

He  rose  early  the  next  morning,  read  two  hoiurs  before  break- 
fietst  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  read  all  the  morning,  all  the  after- 
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noon*  Just  when  the  sun  was  going  down  his  eyes  felt  weary,  and 
he  leant  back  in  his  chair. 

His  room  overlooked  the  front  of  the  premises,  and  the  valley 
of  the  heath  beyond.  The  lowest  beams  of  the  winter  sun  threw 
the  shadow  of  the  house  over  the  palings,  across  the  grass  margin 
of  the  heath,  and  far  up  the  vale,  where  the  chimney  outlines  and 
those  of  the  surroimding  tree-tops  stretched  forth  in  long,  dark 
prongs.  Having  been  seated  at  work  all  day,  he  decided  to  take  a 
turn  upon  the  hills  before  it  got  dark ;  and,  going  out  forthwith, 
he  struck  across  the  heath  towards  Mistover. 

It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  later  when  he  again  appeared  at  the 
garden  gate.  The  shutters  of  the  house  were  closed,  and  Christian 
Cantle,  who  had  been  wheeling  manure  about  the  garden  all  day, 
had  gone  home.  On  entering  he  found  that  his  mother,  after 
waiting  a  long  time  for  him,  had  finished  her  meal. 

*  Where  have  you  been,  Clym?'  she  said  immediately. 
*  Why  didn't  you  teU  me  that  you  were  going  away  at  this  time  ?  * 

*  I  have  been  on  the  heath.' 

'  Youll  meet  Eustacia  Vye  if  you  go  up  there.' 

Glym  paused  a  minute.  '  Yes,  I  met  her  this  evening,'  he 
said,  as  though  it  were  done  imder  t^e  sheer  necessity  of  preserving 
honesty. 

'  I  wondered  if  you  had.' 

^  It  was  no  appointment.' 

*  No ;  such  meetings  never  are.' 

*  But  you  are  not  angry,  mother  ? ' 

^  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  am  not.  Angry,  no.  But  when  I 
consider  the  usual  nature  of  the  drag  which  causes  men  of  promise 
to  disappoint  the  world  I  feel  uneasy.' 

^  You  deserve  credit  for  the  feeling,  mother.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  need  not  be  disturbed  by  it  on  my  account.' 

*  When  I  think  of  you  and  your  new  crotchets,'  said  Mrs. 
Yeobright,  with  some  emphasis,  *I  naturally  don't  feel  so 
comfortable  as  I  did  a  twelvemonth  ago.  It  is  incredible  to  me 
that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  attractive  women  of  Paris  and  else- 
where should  be  so  easily  worked  upon  by  a  girl  in  a  heath. 
You  could  just  as  well  have  walked  another  way.* 

'  I  had  been  studying  all  day.' 

*  Well,  yes.'  She  added,  more  hopefully,  *  I  have  been  thinking 
that  you  might  get  on  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  rise  that  way,  since 
you  really  are  determined  to  hate  the  course  you  were  pursuing.* 

Yeobright  was  unwilling  to  disturb  this  idea,  though  his  scheme 
was  £Eur  enough  removed  from  one  wherein  the  education  of  youth 
should  be  made  a  mere  channel  of  social  ascent.  He  had  no  desires 
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of  that  sort.  He  had  reached  the  stage  in  a  young  man's  life 
when  the  grimness  of  the  general  human  situation  first  becomes 
clear ;  and  the  realisation  of  this  causes  ambition  to  halt  awhile. 
In  France  it  is  not  uncustomary  to  commit  suicide  at  this  stage ;  in 
England  we  do  much  better  or  much  worse,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  love  between  the  young  man  and  his  mother  was  strangely 
inyisible  now.  Of  love  it  may  truly  be  said,  the  less  earthly  the 
less  demonstrative.  In  its  absolutely  indestructible  form  it  reaches 
a  profundity  in  which  all  exhibition  of  itself  is  painfuL  It  was  so 
with  these.  Had  conversations  between  them  been  overheard, 
people  would  have  said,  ^  How  cold  they  are  to  each  other  I ' 

His  theory  and  his  wishes  about  devoting  his  future  to  teaching 
had  made  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Yeobright.  Indeed,  how  coidd  it 
be  otherwise  when  he  was  a  part  of  her — when  their  discourses  were 
as  if  carried  on  between  the  right  and  the  left  hands  of  the  same 
body  ?  He  had  despaired  of  reaching  her  by  argument ;  and  it 
was  almost  as  a  discovery  to  him  that  he  could  reach  her  by  a 
magnetism  which  was  as  superior  to  words  as  words  are  to  yells. 

Strangely  enough  he  began  to  feel  now  that  it  would  not  be 
so  hard  to  persuade  her  who  was  his  best  firiend  that  comparative 
poverty  was  essentially  the  higher  course  for  him,  as  to  reconcile 
to  his  feelings  the  act  of  persuading  her.  From  every  provident 
point  of  view  his  mother  was  so  undoubtedly  right,  that  he  was  not 
without  a  sickness  of  heart  in  finding  he  could  shake  her. 

She  had  a  singular  insight  into  life,  considering  that  she  had 
never  mixed  with  it.  There  are  instances  of  persons  who,  witiiout 
clear  ideas  of  the  things  they  criticise,  have  yet  had  clear  ideas  of 
the  relations  of  those  things.  Blacklock,  a  poet  blind  from  his 
birth,  could  describe  visual  objects  with  accuracy ;  Professor  San- 
derson, who  was  also  blind,  gave  excellent  lectures  on  colour,  and 
taught  others  the  theory  of  ideas  which  they  had  and  he  had  not. 
In  the  social  sphere  these  gifted  ones  are  mostly  women ;  they  can 
watch  a  world  which  they  never  saw,  and  estimate  forces  of  which 
they  have  only  heard.     We  call  it  intuition. 

What  was  the  great  world  to  Mrs.  Yeobright  ?  A  multitude 
whose  tendencies  could  be  perceived,  though  not  its  essences. 
Conmiunities  were  seen  by  her  as  from  a  distance ;  she  saw  them  as 
we  see  the  throngs  which  cover  the  canvases  of  Sallaert,  Snayers,  Van 
Alsloot,  and  others  of  that  school — vast  masses  of  b^gs,  jostling, 
zigzagging,  and  processioning  in  definite  directions,  but  whose 
features  are  indistinguishable  from  the  very  comprehensiveness 
of  the  view. 

One  could  see  that,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  her  life  was  very 
complete  on  its  reflective  side.    The  philosophy  of  her  nature,  and 
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its  limitatioiis  by  circmnstance,  was  almost  written  in  her  move- 
ments. They  had  a  majestic  fomidation,  though  they  were  far 
from  being  majestic ;  and  they  had  a  groundwork  of  assurance,  but 
they  were  not  assured.  As  her  once  springy  walk  had  become 
deadened  by  time,  so  had  her  natural  pride  of  life  been  hindered 
in  its  blooming  by  her  necessities. 

The  next  slight  touch  in  the  shaping  of  Clym's  destiny  occurred 
a  few  days  after.  A  barrow  was  opened  on  the  heath,  and  Yeo- 
bright  attended  the  operation,  remaining  away  from  his  study 
during  several  hours.  In  the  afternoon  Christian  returned  from  a 
journey  in  the  same  direction,  and  Mrs.  Yeobright  questioned  him. 

'They  have  dug  a  hole,  and  they  have  foimd  things  like 
flower-pots  upside  down,  Mis'ess  Yeobright;  and  inside  these  be 
real  chamel  bones.  They  have  carried  'em  off  to  men's  houses ; 
but  I  shouldn't  like  to  sleep  where  they  will  bide.  Dead  folks 
have  been  known  to  come  and  claim  their  own.  Mr.  Yeobright 
had  got  one  pot  of  the  bones,  and  was  going  to  bring  'em  home — 
real  skellington  bones — ^but  'twas  ordered  otherwise.  You'll  be 
relieved  to  hear  that  he  gave  away  his,  pot  and  all,  on  second 
thoughts ;  and  a  blessed  thing  for  ye,  Mis'ess  Yeobright,  consider- 
ing the  wind  o'  nights.' 

*  Qtive  it  away  ? ' 

'Yes.    To  Miss  Vye.     She  has  a  cannibal  taste  for  such 
churchyard  furniture  seemingly.' 
'  Miss  Vye  was  there  too  ? ' 

*  Ay,  'a  blieve  she  was.' 

When  Clym  came  home,  which  was  shortly  after,  his  mother 
said  in  a  curious  tone :  '  The  urn  you  had  meant  for  me  you  gave 
away.' 

Yeobright  made  no  reply ;  the  current  of  her  feeling  was  too 
pronounced  to  admit  it. 

The  early  weeks  of  the  year  passed  on.  Yeobright  certainly 
studied  at  home,  but  he  also  walked  much  abroad,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  his  walk  was  always  towards  some  point  of  a  line  between 
Mistover  and  Blackbarrow. 

The  month  of  March  arrived,  and  the  heath  showed  its  fint 
faint  signs  of  awakening  from  winter  trance.  The  awakening  was 
almost  feline  in  its  stealthiness.  The  pool  outside  the  bank  by 
Eustacia's  dwelling,  which  seemed  as  dead  and  desolate  as  ever  to 
an  observer  who  moved  and  made  noises  in  his  observation,  would 
gradually  disclose  a  state  of  great  animation  when  silently  watched 
awhile.  A  timid  animal  world  had  come  to  life  for  the  season. 
Little  tadpoles  and  efts  began  to  bubble  up  through  the  water, 
and  to  race  along  beneath  it;  toads  made  noises  like  very  young 
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ducks,  and  advanced  to  the  margin  in  twos  and  threes  ;  overhead, 
bumblebees  flew  hither  and  thither  in  the  thickening  light,  their 
drone  coming  and  going  like  the  sound  of  a  gong. 

On  an  evening  such  as  this,  Yeobright  descended  into  the 
Blooms  End  valley  from  beside  that  very  pool,  where  he  had  been 
standing  with  another  quite  silently  and  quite  long  enough  to 
hear  all  this  puny  stir  of  resurrection  in  nature ;  yet  he  had  not 
heard  it.  His  walk  was  rapid  as  he  came  down,  and  he  went  with 
a  springy  tread.  Before  entering  upon  his  mother's  premises,  he 
stopped  and  breathed.  The  light  which  shone  forth  on  him  from 
the  window  revealed  that  his  &ce  was  flushed  and  his  eye  bright. 
What  it  did  not  show  was  something  which  lingered  upon  his  lips 
like  a  seal  set  there.  The  abiding  presence  of  this  impress  was  so 
real  that  he  hardly  dared  to  enter  the  house,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
his  mother  might  say :  *  What  red  spot  is  that  glowing  upon  your 
mouth  so  vividly  ?  * 

But  he  entered  soon  after.  The  tea  was  ready  and  he  sat 
down  opposite  his  mother.  She  did  not  speak  many  words,  and 
as  for  him,  something  had  been  just  done  and  some  words  had 
been  just  said  on  the  hill  which  prevented  him  from  b^;in- 
ning  a  desultory  chat.  His  mother's  taciturnity  was  not  without 
ominousness,  but  he  appeared  not  to  care.  He  knew  why  she  said 
so  little,  but  he  could  not  remove  the  cause  of  her  bearing  towards 
him.  These  half-silent  sittings  were  far  from  uncommon  with 
them  now.  At  last  Yeobright  made  a  beginning  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  strike  at  the  whole  root  of  the  matter. 

'  Five  days  have  we  sat  like  this  at  meals,  with  scarcely  a  word. 
What's  the  use  of  it,  mother  ?  * 

*  None.    But  there  is  only  too  good  a  reason.' 

^  Not  when  you  know  all.  I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  about 
this,  and  I  am  glad  the  subject  is  begun.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
Eustacia  Vye.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  seen  her  lately,  and  have 
seen  her  a  good  many  times.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  and  I  know  what  that  amounts  to.  It  troubles  me, 
Clym.  You  are  wasting  your  life  here ;  and  it  is  solely  on  account 
of  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  woman  you  would  never  have 
entertained  this  teaching  scheme  at  alL' 

Clym  looked  hard  at  his  mother.  *  You  know  that  is  not  it,' 
he  said. 

*  Well,  I  know  you  had  decided  to  attempt  it  before  you  saw 
her ;  but  that  would  have  ended  in  intentions.  It  was  very  well 
to  talk  of,  but  ridiculous  to  put  in  practice.  I  folly  expected  that 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  you  would  have  seen  the  folly  of 
Such  self-sacrifice,  and  would  h^ve  been  by  this  time  back  again  tg 
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Paris  in  some  business  or  other.  I  can  understand  objections  to 
the  jewellery  trade — I  really  was  convinced  that  it  was  inadequate 
to  the  life  of  a  man  like  you.  But  now  I  see  how  mistaken  you 
are  about  this  girl,  I  doubt  if  you  could  be  correct  about  other 
things.' 

*  How  am  I  mistaken  in  her  ? ' 

'  She  is  lazy  and  dissatisfied.  But  that  is  not  all  of  it.  Sup- 
posing her  to  be  as  good  a  woman  as  any  you  can  find,  which  she 
certainly  is  not,  why  do  you  wish  to  connect  yourself  with  any- 
body at  present  ? ' 

*  Well,  there  are  practical  reasons,'  Clym  began,  and  then  al- 
most broke  off  imder  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  weight  of 
argument  which  could  be  brought  against  his  statement.  *  If  I 
take  a  school,  an  educated  woman  would  be  invaluable  as  a  help 
to  me.' 

*  What  I  you  really  mean  to  marry  her  ? ' 

'  It  would  be  premature  to  state  that  plainly.  But  consider 
what  obvious  advantages  there  would  be  in  doing  it.     She ^ 

*  Don't  suppose  she  has  any  money.     She  hasn't  a  farthing.* 

'  She  is  excellently  educated,  and  would  make  a  good  matron 
in  a  boarding  school.  I  candidly  own  that  I  have  modified  my 
views  a  little,  in  deference  to  you ;  and  it  should  satisfy  you.  I 
no  longer  adhere  to  my  intention  of  giving  with  my  own  mouth 
rudimentary  education  to  the  lowest  class.  I  can  do  better.  I 
can  establish  a  good  private  school  for  farmers'  sons,  and  without 
stopping  the  school  I  can  manage  to  pass  examinations.  Then  I 
can  take  orders.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  wife 
like  her ' 

»Ohl' 

*  I  shall  ultimately,  I  hope,  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  county.' 

Yeobright  had  enunciated  the  word  'her'  with  a  fervour 
which,  in  conversation  with  a  mother,  was  absurdly  indiscreet. 
Hardly  a  maternal  heart  within  the  four  seas  could,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  helped  being  irritated  at  that  ill-timed  betrayal 
of  feeling. 

*  You  are  blinded,  Clym,'  she  said  warmly.  '  It  was  a  bad  day 
for  you  when  you  first  set  eyes  on  her.  And  your  scheme  is 
merely  a  castle  in  the  air  built  on  purpose  to  justify  this  folly 
which  has  seized  you,  and  to  salve  your  conscience  on  the  irrational 
situation  you  are  in.' 

*  Mother,  that's  not  true,'  he  firmly  answered. 

'  Can  you  maintain  that  I  sit  and  tell  untruths,  when  all  I 
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wish  to  do  is  to  save  you  from  sorrow  I  For  shame^  Clym  I  But  it 
is  all  through  that  woman — a  hussy  I ' 

Clym  reddened  like  fire,  and  rose.  He  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  mother's  shoulder  and  said  in  a  tone  which  hung  strangely 
between  entreaty  and  command :  ^  I  won't  hear  it.  I  may  be  led 
to  answer  you  in  a  way  which  we  shall  both  regret.' 

His  mother  parted  her  lips  to  begin  some  other  vehement 
truth,  but  on  looking  at  him  she  saw  that  in  his  &ce  which  led 
her  to  leave  the  words  unsaid.  Yeobright  walked  once  or  twice 
across  the  room,  and  then  suddenly  went  out  of  the  house.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock  when  he  came  in,  though  he  had  not  been 
further  than  the  precincts  of  the  garden.  His  mother  was  gone 
to  bed.  A  light  was  left  burning  on  the  table,  and  supper  was 
spread.  Without  partaking  of  any  food  he  secured  the  doors  and 
went  upstairs. 

Chapter  IV. 

AK  H0T7B  OE  BUBS  Aim  TlKSTl  HOUBS  OF  BADNESS. 

The  next  day  was  gloomy  enough  at  Blooms  End.  Yeobright 
remained  in  his  study,  sitting  over  the  open  books ;  but  the  work 
of  those  hours  was  miserably  scant.  Determined  that  there  should 
be  nothing  in  his  conduct  towards  his  mother  resembling  sullen- 
ness,  he  had  occasionally  spoken  to  her  on  passing  matters,  and 
would  take  no  notice  of  the  brevity  of  her  replies.  With  the  same 
resolve  to  keep  up  a  show  of  conversation,  he  said  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  '  There's  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  to-night. 
I  am  going  out  to  see  it.'    And  putting  on  his  overcoat  he  left  her. 

The  low  moon  was  not  as  yet  visible  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  Yeobright  climbed  out  of  the  valley  until  he  stood  in 
the  full  flood  of  her  light.  But  even  now  he  walked  on,  and  his 
steps  were  in  the  direction  of  Blackbarrow. 

In  half  an  hour  he  stood  at  the  top.  The  sky  was  clear  frt>m 
verge  to  verge,  and  the  moon  flung  her  rays  over  the  whole  heath, 
but  without  appreciably  lighting  it,  except  where  paths  and  water- 
courses had  laid  bare  the  white  flints  and  glistening  quartz  sand, 
which  made  streaks  upon  the  general  shade.  After  standing 
awhile  he  stooped  and  felt  the  heather.  It  was  dry,  and  he  flung 
himself  down  upon  the  barrow,  his  £EU3e  towards  the  moon,  which 
depicted  a  small  image  of  herself  in  each  of  his  eyes. 

He  had  often  come  up  here  without  stating  his  purpose  to  his 
mother ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  ostensibly 
frank  as  to  his  purpose,  while  really  concealing  it.  It  wasa  mond 
situation  which,  three  months  earlier,  he  could  hardly  have 
credited  of  himself.    In  returning  to  labour  in  this  sequestered 
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spot  he  had  anticipated  an  escape  firom  the  chafing  of  social  neces- 
sities ;  yet  behold  they  were  here  also.  More  than  ever  he  longed 
to  be  in  some  world  where  personal  ambition  was  not  the  only 
recognised  form  of  progress — such  perhaps  as  might  have  been  the 
case  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  silvery  globe  then  shining  upon 
him.  His  eye  travelled  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  distant 
country— over  the  Bay  of  Bainbows,  the  sombre  Sea  of  Crises, 
the  Ocean  of  Storms,  the  Lake  of  Dreams,  the  vast  Walled  Plains, 
and  the  wondrous  Sing  Mountains — till  he  almost  felt  himself  to 
be  voyaging  bodily  through  its  wild  scenes,  standing  on  its  hollow 
hills,  traversing  its  deserts,  descending  its  vales  and  old  sea 
bottoms,  mounting  to  the  edges  of  its  craters. 

While  he  watched  the  fiEur-removed  landscape,  a  tawny  stain 
grew  into  being  on  the  lower  verge :  the  eclipse  had  begun.  This 
marked  a  preconcerted  moment :  the  remote  celestial  phenomenon 
had  been  pressed  into  sublunary  service  as  a  lover's  signal.  Yeo- 
bright's  mind  flew  back  to  earth  at  the  sight ;  he  arose,  shook 
himself,  and  listened.  Minute  after  minute  passed  by,  perhaps 
ten  minutes  passed,  and  the  shadow  on  the  moon  perceptibly 
widened.  He  heard  a  rustling  on  his  left  hand,  a  cloaked  figure 
with  an  upturned  face  appeared  at  the  base  of  the  barrow,  and 
Glym  descended.  In  a  moment  the  figure  was  in  his  aims,  and 
his  lips  upon  hers. 

*My  Eustacia  1 ' 

*  Clym,  dearest  1 ' 

Sucii  a  situation  had  less  than  three  months  brought  forth. 

They  remained  long  without  a  single  utterance,  for  no  lan- 
guage could  reach  the  level  of  their  condition :  words  were  as  the 
rusty  implements  of  a  bygone  barbarous  epoch,  and  only  to  be 
occasionally  tolerated. 

'I  began  to  wonder  why  you  did  not  come,'  said  Yeobright, 
when  she  had  withdrawn  a  little  firom  his  embrace. 

<  You  said  ten  minutes  after  the  first  mark  of  shade  on  the 
edge  of  the  moon ;  and  that's  what  it  is  now.' 

*  Well,  let  us  only  think  that  here  we  are.' 

Then  holding  each  other's  hand  they  were  again  silent,  and  the 
shadow  on  the  moon's  disc  grew  a  little  larger. 

<  Has  it  seemed  long  since  you  last  saw  me  ? '  she  asked. 
^  It  has  seemed  sad.' 

'And  not  long?  That's  because  you  occupy  yourself,  and  so 
blind  yourself  to  my  absence.  To  me  who  can  do  nothing  it  has 
be^i  like  living  under  stagnant  water.' 

<  I  would  rather  bear  tediousness,  sweet,  than  have  time  made 
short  by  the  means  that  mine  has  been  shortened.' 
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'  In  what  way  is  that  ?  You  have  been  thinking  yoa  wished 
you  did  not  love  me.' 

'  How  can  a  man  wish  that,  and  yet  love  on  ?    No^  Eustada.' 
'  Men  can,  women  cannot.' 

*  Well,  whatever  I  may  have  thought,  one  thing  is  certain — ^I 
do  love  you — ^past  all  compass  and  description.  I  love  you  to 
oppressiveness — I  who  have  never  before  felt  more  than  a  pleasant 
passing  fancy  for  any  woman  I  have  ever  seen.  Let  me  look 
right  into  your  moon-lit  £ELce,  and  dwell  on  every  line  and  curve  in 
it.  Only  a  few  hairbreadths  make  the  difference  between  this 
face  and  faces  I  have  seen  many  times  before  I  knew  you ;  yd; 
what  a  difference — ^the  difference  between  everything  and  nothing 
at  all.  A  touch  on  that  mouth  again ;  there,  and  there,  and  there. 
Your  eyes  seem  heavy,  Eustacia.' 

*  No,  it  is  my  general  way  of  looking.  I  think  it  arises  firom 
my  feeling  sometimes  an  agonising  pity  for  myself  that  I  ever  was 
bom.' 

'You  don't  feel  it  now?' 

'  No.  Yet  I  know  that  we  shall  not  love  like  this  always* 
Nothing  can  insure  the  continuance  of  love.  It  will  evaporate 
like  a  spirit,  and  so  I  feel  full  of  fears.' 

*  You  need  not.' 

'Ah,  you  don't  know.  You  have  seen  more  than  I,  and  have 
been  iuto  cities  and  among  people  that  I  have  only  heard  of,  and 
have  lived  more  years  than  I ;  but  yet  I  am  old^r  at  this  than  you. 
I  loved  another  man  once,  and  now  I  love  you.' 

'  In  God's  mercy  don't  talk  so,  Eustacia  I ' 

'  But  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  the  one  who  wearies  first.  It 
will,  I  fear,  end  in  this  way :  your  mother  will  find  out  that  you 
meet  me,  and  she  will  influence  you  against  me.' 

'  That  can  never  be.     She  knows  of  these  meetings  already.' 

'  And  she  speaks  against  me  ? ' 

'  I  will  not  say.' 

'  There— go  away  1  ,  Obey  her.  I  shall  ruin  you.  It  is  foolish 
of  you  to  meet  me  like  this.  Kiss  me,  and  go  away  for  ever. 
For  ever,  do  you  hear,  for  ever  1 ' 

'Notll' 

'  It  is  your  only  chance.  Many  a  man's  love  has  been  a  curse 
to  him.' 

'  You  are  desperate,  full  of  £Guicies,  and  wilful ;  and  you  mis- 
understand. I  have  an  additional  reason  for  seeing  you  to-night 
besides  love  of  you.  For  though,  unlike  you,  I  feel  our  affection 
may  be  etema]^  I  feel  with  you  in  this,  that  our  present  mode  of 
existence  cannot  last.' 
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*  Oh  1  'tis  your  mother.    Yes,  that's  it.     I  knew  it.' 

'  Never  mind  what  it  is.  Believe  this,  I  cannot  let  myself  lose 
you.  I  must  have  you  alwajrs  with  me.  This  very  evening  I  do 
not  like  to  let  you  go.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  this  anxiety, 
dearest — ^you  must  be  my  wife.* 

'  Cynics  say  that  cures  the  anxiety  by  curing  the  love.' 

*  But  you  must  answer  me.  Shall  I  claim  you  some  day — ^I 
don't  mean  at  once  ? ' 

'  I  must  think.  At  present,  speak  of  Paris  to  me.  Is  there 
any  place  like  it  on  the  ^u*th  ? ' 

*  It  is  very  beautiful.     But  you  will  be  mine  ? ' 

*  I  will  be  nobody  else's  in  the  world — does  that  satisfy  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  for  the  present.' 

*  Now  tell  me  of  the  Louvre.' 

*  Well,  if  I  must  I  will.  I  remember  one^  sunny  room  in  it 
which  would  make  a  fitting  place  for  you  to  live  in — the  Galerie 
d'ApoUon.  Its  windows  are  mainly  east ;  and  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  the  whole  apartment  is  in  a  perfect  blaze 
of  splendour.  The  rays  bristle  and  dart  from  the  incrustations  of 
gilding  to  the  magnificent  inlaid  coffers,  from  the  coffers  to  the 
gold  and  silver  plate,  from  the  plate  to  the  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  fix>m  these  to  the  enamels,  till  there  is  a  perfect  network  of 
light  which  quite  dazzles  the  eye.' 

^  And  Versailles — ^the  King's  Gallery  is  some  such  gorgeous 
room,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  Yes.  But  what's  the  use  of  talking  of  such  places  ?  By  the 
way,  the  Little  Trianon  would  suit  us  beautifully  to  live  in,  and 
you  might  walk  in  the  gardens  in  the  moonlight  and  think  you 
were  in  some  English  shrubbery ;  it  is  laid  out  in  English  fashion.' 

'  I  should  hate  to  think  that.' 

*  Then  you  could  ke^p  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Grand 
Palace.    All  about  there  you  feel  in  a  world  of  historical  romance.' 

He  went  on,  since  it  was  her  wish,  and  described  Fontainebleau, 
St.  Cloud,  the  Bois,  and  many  other  familiar  haunts  of  the 
Parisians ;  till  she  said — 

'  When  used  you  to  go  to  these  places  ? ' 

*  On  Sundays.' 

*  Ah,  yes.  I  dislike  English  Sundays.  How  I  should  chime  in 
with  their  manners  over  there  I    Dear  Clym,  youll  go  back  again  ? ' 

Clym  shook  his  head,  and  looked  at  the  eclipse. 

'  If  youll  go  back  again  Pll — be  something,'  she  said  tenderly, 
putting  her  head  near  his  breast.  '  If  you'll  agree,  PU  give  my 
promise,  without  making  you  wait  a  minute  longer.' 

*  How  extraordinary  that  you  and  my  mother  should  be  of  one 
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mind  about  this,'  said  Yeobright.  ^I  have  vowed  not  to  go  back, 
Eustacia.    It  is  not  the  place  I  dislike ;  it  is  the  occupation.' 

^  But  you  can  go  in  some  other  capacity.' 

*No.  Besides,  it  would  interfere  with  my  scheme.  Dont 
press  that,  Eustacia.    Will  you  marry  me  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  tell.' 

'  Now — ^never  mind  Paris ;  it  is  no  better  than  other  spots. 
Promise,  sweet.' 

^  You  will  never  adhere  to  your  education  plan,  I  am  quite  sore ; 
and  then  it  will  be  all  right  for  me ;  and  so  I  promise  to  be  yours 
for  ever  and  ever.' 

Clym  brought  her  face  towards  his  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  kissed  her. 

^  Ah !  but  you  don't  know  what  you  have  got  in  me,'  she  said. 
*  Sometimes  I  think  there  is  not  that  in  Eustacia  Vye  which  will 
make  a  good  homespim  wife.  Well,  let  it  go — see  how  our  time 
is  slipping,  slipping,  slipping.'  She  pointed  towards  the  hour-glass 
which  stood  on  a  stone  between  their  feet  and  the  moon,  the  upper 
half  showing  itself  to  be  two-thirds  empty. 

*  You  are  too  mournful.' 

*  No.  Only  I  dread  to  think  <rf  anything  beyond  the  present. 
What  is,  we  know.  We  are  togetner  now,  and  it  is  unknown  how 
long  we  shall  be  so :  the  unknown  always  fills  my  mind  with  terri- 
ble possibilities,  even  when  I  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  cheer- 
ful. .  .  •  Clym,  the  eclipsed  moonlight  shines  upon  your  face  with 
a  strange  foreign  colour,  and  shows  its  shape  as  if  it  were  cut  out 
in  gold.  That  means  that  you  should  be  doing  better  things  than 
this.' 

^  You  are  ambitious,  Eustacia — ^no,  not  exactly  ambitious,  luxu- 
rious. I  ought  to  be  of  the  same  vein  to  make  you  happy,  I 
suppose.  And  yet,  far  from  that,  I  could  live  and  die  in  a  hermi- 
tage here,  with  proper  work  to  do.' 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  which  implied  distrust  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  solicitous  lover,  a  doubt  if  he  were  acting  fairly  towards 
one  whose  tastes  touched  his  own  only  at  rare  and  infrequent 
points.  She  saw  his  meaning,  and  whispered  in  a  low  full  accent 
of  eager  assurance:  ^ Don't  mistake  me,  Clym.  Though  I  should 
like  Paris,  I  love  you  for  yourself  alone.  To  be  your  wife  and  to 
live  in  Paris  would  be  heaven  to  me ;  but  I  would  rather  live  with 
you  in  a  hermitage  here  than  not  be  yours  at  alL  It  is  gain  to 
me  either  way,  and  very  great  gain.  There's  my  too  candid  con- 
fession.' 

'  Spoken  like  a  woman.  And  now  I  must  soon  leave  you.  Ill 
walk  with  you  towards  your  house.' 
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'  ^But  must  you  go  home  yet?'  she  asked*  ^  Yes,  the  sand  has 
nearly  slipped  away,  I  see,  and  the  eclipse  is  creeping  on  more  and 
mwe.  Don't  go  yet.  Stop  till  the  hour  has  run  itself  out ;  then 
I  will  not  press  you  any  more.  You  will  go  home  and  sleep  well ; 
I  keep  sighing  in  my  sleep.    Do  you  ever  dream  of  me  ? ' 

^  I  cannot  recollect  a  clear  dream  of  you.' 

^I  see  your  face  in  eyay  scene  of  my  dreams,  and  hear  your 
voice  in  evay  sound.  I  wish  I  did  not.  It  is  too  muOh  wW  I 
feel.  They  say  such  love  never  lasts.  Ouce  I  saw  an  officer  of 
the  Hussars  ride  down  the  street  at  Budmouth,  and  though  he  was 
a  total  stranger  and  never  spoke  to  me,  I  loved  him  till  I  thought 
I  should  really  die  of  love — ^but  I  didn't  die,  and  at  last  I  left  oflF 
caring  for  him.  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  a  time  should  come 
when  I  could  not  love  you  1 ' 

<  Please  don't  say  such  reckless  things.  When  we  see  such  a 
time  at  hand  we  will  say,  "  I  have  outlived  rocj  end  and  purpose," 
and  die.    There,  the  hour  has  expired :  now  let  us  walk  on.' 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  along  the  path  towards  Mistover. 
When  they  were  near  the  house  he  said,  *  It  is  too  late  for  me  to 
see  your  grandfather*  to-night.  Do  you  think  he  will  object  to 
it?' 

^  I  will  speak  to  him.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  be  my  own 
mistress,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  we  should  have  to  ask 
him.' 

Then  they  lingeringly  separated,  and  Clym  descended  towards 
Blooms  End. 

And  as  he  walked  farther  and  further  from  the  charmed  atmo- 
sphere of  his  Olympian  girl  his  face  grew  sad  with  a  new  sort  of 
sadness.  A  perception  of  the  dilemma  in  which  his  love  had 
placed  him  came  back  in  full  force.  In  spite  of  Eustacia's  appa- 
rent willingness  to  wait  through  the  period  of  an  unpromising 
engagement,  till  he  should  be  established  in  his  new  pursuit,  h9 
could  not  but  perceive  at  moments  that  she  loved  him  rather  as 
visitant  from  a  gay  world  to  which  she  rightly  belonged  than  as  a 
man  with  a  purpose  opposed  to  that  past  of  his  which  so  interested 
her.  Often  at  their  meetings  a  word  or  a  sigh  would  escape  her. 
It  meant  that,  though  she  made  no  conditions  as  to  his  return  to 
the  French  capital,  this  was  what  she  secretly  longed  for  in  the 
event  of  marriage ;  and  it  robbed  him  of  many  an  otherwise  plea- 
sant hour.  Along  with  this  came  the  widening  breach  between 
himself  and  his  mother.  Whenever  any  little  occurrence  had 
brought  into  more  prominence  than  usual  the  disappointment  that 
he  was  causing  her,  it  had  sent  him  on  lone  and  moody  walks ;  or  he 
was  kept  awake  a  great  part  of  the  night  by  the  turmoil  of  spirit 
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which  such  a  recognition  oreatecL  If  Mrs.  Yeobright  could  only 
have  been  led  to  see  what  a  sound  and  worthy  purpose  this  pur- 
pose of  his  was,  and  how  little  it  was  being  affected  by  his  devo- 
tion to  Eustacia,  how  differently  would  she  have  regarded  him. 

Thus  as  his  sight  grew  accustomed  to  the  first  blinding  halo 
kindled  about  him  by  loye  and  beauty,  Yeobright  b^an  to  perceive 
what  a  strait  he  was  in.  Sometimes  he  wished  that  he  had  never 
known  Eustada,  immediately  to  retract  the  wish  as  brutaL  Three 
antagonistic  growths  had  to  be  kept  alive :  his  mother's  trust  in 
him,  his  plan  for  becoming  a  teacher,  and  Eustacia's  happiness. 
His  fervid  natiu^  could  not  afford  to  relinquish  one  of  these, 
though  two  of  the  three  were  as  many  as  he  could  hope  to  pre- 
serve. Though  his  love  was  as  chaste  as  that  of  Petrarch  for  his 
Laura,  it  had  made  fetters  of  what  previously  was  only  a  difficulty. 
A  position  which  was  not  too  simple  when  he  stood  whole-hearted 
had  become  indescribably  complicated  by  the  addition  of  Eustacia. 
Just  when  his  mother  was  beginning  to  tolerate  one  scheme,  he 
had  introduced  another  still  bitterer  than  the  first;  and  the  combi- 
nation was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
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